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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T^  Americans  live  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  which  has  natonJlf 
soggested  to  them  certain  laws  and  a  certain  political  character.  This 
•ame  state  of  society  has,  moreorer,  engendered  among  them  a  multitude 
of  feelmgs  and  opinions  which  were  unknown  among  the  elder  aristocratic 
communities  of  Europe :  it  has  destroyed  or  modified  all  the  relations  which 
hefore  existed,  and  established  others  of  a  novel  kind.  The  aspect  of  dvil 
society  has  been  no  less  afTected  by  these  changes  than  that  of  the  political 
world.  The  former  subject  has  been  treated  of  in  the  work  on  the  Democ- 
racy of  America,  which  I  published  fire  years  ago;  to  examine  the  latter 
is  the  object  of  the  present  book;  but  these  two  parts  complete  each  other, 
and  form  one  and  the  same  work. 

I  must  at  (mce  warn  the  reader  against  an  error,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  me.  When  he  finds  that  I  attribute  so  many  differ- 
ent consequences  to  the  principle  of  equality,  he  may  thence  infer  that  I 
eonsider  that  principle  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  that  takes  place  in  the 
present  age:  but  this  would  be  to  impute  to  me  a  rery  narrow  yiew.  A 
multitude  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  propensities  are  now  in  existence,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  unconnected  with  or  eren  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  equality.  Thus  if  I  were  to  select  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  religi(»i  of  its  founders,  their  acquired  knowledge  and  their  foi^ 
mer  habits,  hare  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  independently  of  Democracy,  a 
vast  influence  upon  die  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  people.  Different 
causes,  but  no  less  distinct  from  the  circumstance  of  the  equality  of  con. 
ditioos,  might  be  traced  in  Europe,  and  wDuld  explain  a  great  portion  of 
the  occurrences  taking  place  among  us. 

I  acknowledge  the  existence  of  all  these  different  causes,  and  their  power, 
but  my  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  treat  of  them.  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  unfold  the  reason  of  all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  notions:  my  only 
digect  is  to  show  in  what  respects  the  principle  of  equality  has  modified 
both  the  former  and  the  latter. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  astonished  that,  firmly  persuaded  as  I  am 
Jttit  the  democratic  revolution/vhich  we  are  wimessing  is  an  irresistible 
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hct  against  which  it  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  wise  to  stnigglei  I 
ahoold  often  hare  had  occasion  in  this  book  to  address  language  of  such 
severity  to  those  democratic  communities  which  this  revolution  has  brought 
into  being.  My  answer  is  simply,  that  it  is  because  I  am  not  an  adversary 
of  Democracy,  that  I  have  sought  to  speak  of  Democracy  in  all  sincerity. 

Men  will  not  accept  truth  at  the  hands  of  their  enemiesi  and  truth  i| 
seldom  offered- to  them  by  th,eir  friends :  f^r  this  reason  I  have  spoken  it. 
I  was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themseives  to  announce  ihe 
new  blessings  which  the  principle  of  equality  promises  to  mankind,  but  that 
few  would  dare  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
them.  To  those  perils  therefore  I  have  turned  my  chief  attention,  and  be- 
lieving that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have  not  had  the  cowardice  to 
leave  them  untold. 

I  trust  that  my  readers  will  find  in  this  Second  Part  that  impartiality 
which  seems  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  former  volume.  Placed  as  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  opinions  between  which  we  are  divided, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  suppress  within  me  for  a  time  the  favourable  synk- 
pathies  or  the  adverse  emotions  with  which  each  of  them  inspires  me.  If 
those  who  read  this  book  can  find  a  single  sentoice  intended  to  flatter  any 
of  the  great  parties  which  have  agitated  my  country,  or  any  of  those  petty 
factions  which  now  harass  and  weaken  it,  let  such  readers  raise  their  voices 
to  accuse  me. 

The  subject  1  have  sought  to  embrace  is  immense,  for  it  includes  the 
^eater  part  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  to  which  the  new  state  of  society 
has  given  birth.  Such  a  sutject  is  doubtless  above  my  strength,  and  in 
treating  it  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself.  But,  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  goal  which  I  had  in  view,  my  readers  will  at  least 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  conceived  and  followed  up 
my  undeiiaking  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  success. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Thb  following  work  of  M.  De  TooquEviLLE  has  attracted  great 
attention  throaghout  Europe,  where  it  is  universally  regarded  as 
a  sound,  philosophical,  impartial,  and  remarkably  clear  and  dis- ' 
tinct  Tiew  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  our  manners,  opin- 
ions, and  habits,  as  influencing  or  influenced  by  those  institutions. 
Writers^  reviewers,  and  statesmen  of  aU  parties,  have  -united  in 
the  highest  commendations  of  its  ability  and  integrity.  The  peo- 
pie,  described  by  a  work  of  such  ^  character,  should  not  be  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  unacquainted  with  its  contents.  At  least, 
so  thought  iKksny  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  who  have  urged 
the  publishers  of  this  edition  to  reprint  the  work,  and  present  it  to 
the  American  public.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  promo- 
ting among  their  countrymen  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
frames  of  government,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

But  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  reprint  in  America  of  the  views 
of  an  author  so  well  entitled  to  regard  and  confidence,  without 
any  correction  of  the  few  errors  or  mistakes  that  might  be. found, 
would  be  in  eflect  to  give  authenticity  to  the  whole  work,  and 
that  foreign  readers,  especially,  would  consider  sOence,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strong  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition,  too,  was  not 
adapted  to  this  country,  having  been  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
ia  reference  to  the  political  questions  which  agitate  Qreat  Britain. 
The  publishers,  therefore,  applied  to  the  writer  oS  this^  to  furnish 
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them  with  a  short  preface,  and  such  notes  npon  the  text  as  might 
^appearneoessary  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions.  Having 
had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  Ds  Toc<iirB- 
mLB  while  he  was  in  this  country  i  having  discussed  with  him 
many  ofthe  topics  treated  of  in  this  book ;  haVing  entered  deeply 
into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled  him 
in  his  task,  and  having  formed  a  high  admiration  of  his  character 
and  of  this  production,  the  writer  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
aid  in  procuring  for  one  whom  he  ventures  to  call  his  friend,  a 
hearing  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  observations. 
These  circumstances  furnish  to  his  own  mind  an  apology  for 
undertaking  what  no  one  seemed  willing  to  attempt,  notwith* 
,  standing  his  want  of  practice  in  literary  composition,  and  not- 
withstanding the  impediments  of  professional  avocations,  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  interrupting  that  strict  and  continued 
examination  of  the  work,  which  became  necessary,  as  well  to 
detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  as  any  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
representation of  his  meaning  by  his  translator.  If  the  same 
circumstances  will  atone  in  the  least  for  the  imperfections  of 
what  the  editor  has  contributed  to  this  edition,  and  will  serve  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  judgement  upon  those  contributions,  it  is 
all  he  can  hope  or  ask. 

The  NOTES,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are 
coDfined,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  correction  of  what 
appeared  to  be  misapprehensions  of  the  author  in  regard  to  some 
matters  of  fact,  or  some  principles  of  law,  and  to  explaining  his 
meaning  where  the  translator  had  misconceived  it.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  original  was  consulted }  and  it  aflbrds  great  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  gonetal  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Sseve  has 
transferred  the  author's  ideas  from  French  into  English.  He  has 
not  been  a  literal  translator,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
very  few  error^  which  have  been  discovered :  but  he  has  been 
more  and  better :  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  De  Tocqusvillb, 
has  understood  the  sentiment  he  meant  to  express,  and  has 
clothed  it  in  the  language  which  M.  De  Tocqusville  would  have 
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kimaelf  used,  h«d  he  poMessed  oqmil  faeility  ia  wrkiaf  th» 
English  language. 

There  shonld  have  heen  references  in  the  body  of  the  work  t* 
the  notes :  bnt  eireiimstanees^  beyond  control  prevented.    They 
ere  BO  feW|  however,  diat  no  great  inconvenience  will.reeolt  ftom  - 
reading  them  detached  from'  the  sobjectd  to  which  they  relate* 

Being  confined  to  the  objects  before  mentioned,  Ae  reader  wBl 
not  find  any  comments  on  the  theoretical  views  of  our  author* 
He  has  discussed  many  subjects  on  which,  very  difierent  opinions 
are  entertained  in  the  United  States  $  but  with  an  aUlity,  a  can- 
dour, and  an  evident  devotion  to  the  canse  of  truth,  which  will 
commend  his  views  to  those  who  most  radically  dissent  from 
them.  Indeedj  readers  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  will  find 
that  he  frequently  agrees  with  both  sides,  and  as  frequently  differs 
from  them.  As  an  instance,  his  remarks  on  slavery  wiU  not  be 
foond  to  coincide  throughout  with  the  opinions,  either  of  abolitioi»- 
kts  or  of  slaveholders :  but  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  masterly 
view  of  a  most  perplejcing  and  interesting  subject,  which  seems 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  lead  to  the  melancholy  concln- 
sion.  of  the  utter  impotency  of  human  efibrt  to  eradicate  this 
acknowledged  evil.  But  on  this,  and  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  which  are  discussed  in  this  work,  it  was  thought 
that  the  American  readers  would  be  fully  competent  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  detect  any  errors  of  the  author,  if  such  there 
are,  without  any  attempt  by  the  present  editor  to  enlighten  them. 
At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  patiently  read,  and  candidly  consider,  the  views  of  this 
accompli^ed  foreigner,  however  hostile  they  may  be  to  their 
own  preconceived  opinions  or  prejidices.  He  says:  '*  There  are 
certain  truths  which  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers,  or 
from  experience.'*  Let  us,  then,  at  least  listen  to  one  who  ad- 
mires us  and  our  institutions,  and  whose  complaints,  when  he 
makes  any,  are,  that  we  have  not  perfected  our  own  glorious 
plans,  and  that  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  amended.  We 
shall  thus  furnish  a  practical  proof,  that  publie  opinion  in  this 
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€Mii1]ky  is  not  so  intokrtnt  as  ihe  author  may  be  utid^et fttood  to 
represent  it.  However  mistaken  he  may  be,  his  manly  appeal  to 
oar  nnderstandmgs  and  to  oar  eonscienees,  ahonld  at  least  be 
heard.  '^  If  erer,"  he  says,  *^  these  lines  are  read  in  America*,  I  am 
frail  assored  of  two  things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruae 
them  will  raise  their  Toice  to  condemn  me  $  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  "Very  many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of 
d»ir  consciences.''  He  is  writing  on  that  very  sore  subject,  die 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  the  author^a 
motiye  and  object  in  preparing  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
He  has  written,  not  for  America,  but  for  France.  **  It  was  not, 
ttien,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity,''  he  says,  ^<  that  I  hatii 
examined  America:  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction,  by 
which  we  might  ourselves  profit." — "  I  sought  the  image  of  demoe* 
raey  itself,  wi^h  its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  passions,  in  order  to  learn  what  «os  have  to  hope  or  fear  from 
its  progress."  He  thinks  that  the  principle  of  democracy  has 
•prong  into  new  Hfe  throughout  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  advancing  vrith  a  firm  and  steady  march  to 
the  control  of  all  civilized  goyernments.  In  his  own  country,  he 
had  seen  a  recent  attempt  to  repress  its  energies  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  its  excesses.  And  it 
•eems  to  be  a  main  object  with  him,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
bounds  can  be  relied  upon  i  whether  the  dikes  and  embankments 
of  human  contrivance  can  keep  within  any  appointed  channel 
^s  mighty  and  majestic  stream.  Giving  the  fullest  confidence 
to  his  declaration,  that  his  book  *^  is  written  to  favour  no  parties 
hr  views  and  with  no  designof  serving  or  attacking  any  party," 
it  is  yet  evident  that  his  mind  has  been  very  open  to  receive 
Impressions  unfavourable  to  the  admission  into  France  of  the 
«nboiinded  and  unlimited  democracy  which  reigns  in  these  United 
States.  A  knowledge  of  this  inclination  of  his  mind  will  necea 
aarily  induce  some  caution  in  his  readers,  while  perusing  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  treat  of  the  efiects  of  our  demoemOy 
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the  •tebiiity  ot  ^ir  gov#nuaftiit  «q4  its  ximiniitiilip^ 
•Wkikthe  Tiewa  of  Uie  author,  resfkecting  tbm  applieation  of  iho 
4iesnocnitic  principle,  iii-ibe  eoent^that  it  ejLista  with  aa,  to  tha 
inatittttiona  of  Franee,  or  to  any  of  the  European  natioaa,  afe  of 
4he  utmoat  importanee  to  the  people  aad  atateatnen  of  thoao 
aonntriea,  they  are  aoavcely  leaa  eatilled  to  the  attention  ot 
Americana.  He  haa  eshiMted,  with  admirable  skill,  the  cauaaa 
and'  circamataneea  whieh  prepared  our  forefatbers,  gradually,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  whieh  enabled  them  to 
anataio^  without  abuaiag,  the  utmost  liberty  that  was  ever  enjoyed 
hf  any  people.  In  tracing  these  canaes,  in  examining  how  lar 
they  continue  to  influence  our  conduct,  manners,  and  opinionai 
and  .in  searching  for  the  means  of  preventing  their  decay  er 
destruction,  the  inteUigent  American  reader  will  find  no  better 
guide  than  H.  Ds  ToQQUByii.i«B. 

Fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  ^  three  days*'  rerolution  in  Fraaea, 
the  author  came  among  us  to  observe,  earefnUy  and  critically, 
the  operation  of  the  new  principle  on  which  the  happiness  of  hia 
country,  and,  as  he  seems  to  beUeve,  the  destinies  of  the  civiliied 
world,'  depend.  Filled  with  the  love  of  liberty,  hut  remembering 
the  atrocities  which,  in  its  name,  had  been  coomiitted  oodar 
former  dynasties  at  home,  he  sought  to  discorer  the  means  by 
which  it  was  regulated  in  America,  and  reconciled  with  socid 
^rder.  By  his  laborious  investigations,  and  minute  observattona 
of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  its  progreaa 
through  the  colonial  state  to  .independence,  he  found  the  4Aj««t 
of  his  inquiry  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  peoide 
.  who  had  been  gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  courae  of  peculiar 
eircmnstancea,  and  by  their  local  fosition,  for  aeIf-govemment$ 
and  be  has  explained,  with  a  pencil  of  light,  the  mystery  that  haa 
baffled  Europeans  and  perplexed  Americans  He  exhibits  us,  in 
onr  present.condition,  a  new,  and,  to  Europeans,  a  strange  people. 
His  Tiews  of  our  political  institutions  are  more  generd,  compre- 
hettetve^and  philosophic,  than  have  been  presented  by  any  writer, 
dmestie  or  f<NEe^    He  has  traced  them  from  their  aonrea^ 
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Aeiiiocniey-''-the  power  of  the  x^eple — aftJ  hae  steadily  imrmied 
this  foundation-principle  b  all  its  fonns  and^niodificationB;  in 
the  frame  of  our  goTernments,  in  their  administration  bjr  the  dif« 
ferent  e^cutives,  in  our  legislation,  in  the*  arrangement  of  onr 
jadiciary,  in  our  manners,  in  religion,  in  the  freed omf^md  licen* 
tionsness  of  the  press,  in  the  influence  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  in 
various  subtle  recesses,  where  its  existence  was  scarcety  sns- 
pected.  In  all  these,  he  analyzes  and  dissects  the  tendencies  of 
democracy ;  .heartily  applauds  where  he  ean,  and  faithfully  and 
independently  gives  warning  of  dangers  that  he  foresees.  No 
one  can  read  the  results  of  his  observations,  without  better  and 
clearer  perceptions  of  the  structure  of  our  governments,  of  the 
frreat  pillars  on  which  they  rest,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
diey  are  exposed :  nor  without  a  more  profound  nnd  more  iatel- 
ligent  admiration  of  the  harmony  and  beliuty  of  their  formation, 
and  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
them  to  a  distant  posterity.  The  more  that  general  and  indef- 
inite notions  of  our  own  liberty,  greatness,  happiness,  &c.,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
merits  of  onr  institutions,  the  peculiar  objects  they  are  calculated 
to  attain  or  promote,  and  the  means  provided  f6r  that  purpose, 
the  better  will  every  citizen  be  enabled  to  discharge  his  great 
political  duty  of  guarding  those  means  against  the  approach  of 
corruption,  and  of  sustainmg  them  against  the  violence  of  party 
commotions.  No  foreigner  biis  ever  exbibited  such  a  deep,  ctear, 
and  correct  insight  of  the  machinery  of  our  complicated  systems 
of  federal  and  state  governments.  The  most  intelU^nt  Euro- 
peans are  confounded  with  our  tmperium  in  imperio ;  and  their 
constant  wonder  is,  that  these  systems  are  not  continually  jost* 
ling  each  other.  M.  Db  TocQimviLtB  has  clearly  perceived,  and 
traced  correctly  and  distinctly,  the  orbits  in  which  they  move 
and  has  described,  or  rather  defined,  our  federal  government 
with  an  accurate  precision,  unsurpassed  even  by  an  Americar 
pen.  There  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who  will  not  derive 
iBstruetion  from  our  author^s  account  of  our  national  government 
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•r»  at  least,  who  will  not  find  his  own  ideas  systevmtixed,  and 
f andered  more  fixed  and  precise,  by  the  peratal  of  that  accoimt. 

Among  other  suljecta  discussed  by  the  author,  that  of  the 
politieal  infiumct  of  the  institution  of  trial  hy  jury,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting.  He  has  certainly  presenied  it  in  a 
light  entirely  new,  and  as  important  as  it  is  new.  It  maybe  that 
he  has  exaggerated  its  influence  as  '^  a  gratuitous  public  school:^ 
but  if  he  has,  the  error  will  be  readily  forgiren. 

His  views  of  religion,  as  connected  with  patriotism,  in  other 
words,  with  the  democratic  principle,  which  he  steadily  keeps  in 
▼lew,  are  conceived  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  principles  already  so  thoroughly  and 
universally  entertained  by  the  American  people.  And  no  one  eau 
read  his  observations  on  the  union  of  ^  church  and  state,'*  without 
a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our  government, 
for  savhig  us  from  such  a  prolific  source  of  evil. 

These  allusions  to  topics  that  have  interested  the  writer,  are 
not  intended  as  an  enumeration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  American  reader.  They  hiive 
been  mentioned  rather  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  appetite  for  the 
whole  feast,  than  as  exhibiting  the  choice  daintiea  which  cove? 
the  board. 

In  this  edition  the  notes  of  the  American  editor  are  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  immediate  connexion  with  those  parts 
of  the  text  to  which  they  refer,  and  are  placed  between  braeluU^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  author.  A  few  verbal  alteff«« 
ations  have  been  made  by  another  hand,  wheie  they  seemed 
necessary  to  correct  errors  of  the  printer  or  translator. 

In  submitting  this  edition  to  the  public,  great  gratification  is 
felt  at  the  evidence  it  affords  of  one  mistake  in  our  author's  anti* 
eipatioos  of  the  rec^ion  of  his  wotk  by  the  American  people. 
They  have  diown,  that  if  they  have  tender  and  sensitive  qiots^ 
diqr  can  patiently  bear  their  being  probed  by  a  friendly  hand. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  issuing  this  complete  edition  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  great  work  on  America,  the  Publishera  ayail 
themselyasofthe  opportunity  to  state  the  advantaged 
wUch  the  present  possesses  bVder  prerions  editions  of 
the  work.  Besides  incorporating  the  additional  notes 
etnd  emendations  contained  in^the  recent  Paris  edition, 
it  includes  an  original  and  copious  analytical  Index. 
The  sale  of  six  large  impressions  of  the  first  portion 
qf  the  work  in  this  conntrjr,  and  a  much  larger  circa-* 
lation  of  it  in  En^and  ahd  France,  sufficiently  attest 
tli6  high  estimation  with  which  it  has  been  regarded. 
The  entire  work  is  now  stereotyped,  having  been  care- 
fully collated,  and  passed  under  a  thorough  revision, 
with  a  view  of  rendei;ing  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
more  befittiag  its  character  as  the  standard  pbilosophi'- 
ca!  work  on  (he  genius  of  democracy,  and  for,  what  it 
is  believed  it  will  speedily  become,  a  text-book  of  the 
schools,  and  a  classic  of  the  age. 

This  edition  is  complete  in  one  large  volume,  and 
reduced  one-third  in  price. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Among  the  novel  objectB  that  attracted  my  attention  during  my 
itay  in  the  United  States,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  general  equality  of  conditions.  I  readily  discovered  the  pro- 
digious influence  which  this  primary  fact  exercises  on  the  whole 
course  of  society,  by  giving  a  certain  direction  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws ;  by  imparting  new  maxims  to  the 
governing  powers,  and  peculiar  habits  to  the  governed. 

I  speedily  perceived  that  the  influence  of  thi?  fact  extends  far 
b^ond  the  political  character  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  no  less  empire  over  civil  society  than  over  the  govern- 
meat ;,  it  creates  opinions,  engenders  sentiments,  suggests  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  life,  and  modifies  whatever  it  does  not  produce. 

The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of  American  society,  the  more 
I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  iundamental  fact 
firom  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the  central  point  at 
which  all  my  observations  constantly  terminated. 

I  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  our  own  hemisphere,  where  I 
imaged  that  I  ^seemed  somethii^  analogous  to  the  spectacle 
which  the  New  World  presented  to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equali- 
ty of  conditions  is  daily  advancing  toward  those  extreme  limits 
which  it  seems  to  have  reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
democracy  which  governs  the  American  communities,  appears  to 
be  rapidly  lismg  into  power  in  Europe. 

I  hence  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which  is  now  before  the 
reader. 

It  is  evident  to  all  alike  that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  go- 
ing on  among  us ;  but  tbore  are  two  opinions  as  to  its  nature  and 
consequences.  To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  novel  accident,  which  as 
fQch  may  still  be  checked ;  to  others  it  seems  irresistible,  because  it  i» 
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the  most  uniform,  the  most  ancient^  and  the  to^t  permanent  ten* 
dency  which  is  to  be  found  in  history. 

Let  us  recollect  the  situation  of  France  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  territory  was  divided  among  a  small  number  of 
families,  who  were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  right  of  governing  descended  with  the  family  in- 
heritance from  generation  to  generation;  force  was  the  only  means 
by  which  man  could  act  on  man ;  and  landed  property  was  the 
sole  source  of  power. 

Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded, 
and  began  to  exert  itself;  the  clei^y  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes, 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  villain  and  the  lord ;  equahty  pene- 
trated into  the  government  through  the  church,  and  the  being  who, 
a9  a  serf,  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place 
as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and  not  unfrequently  above  the 
heads  of  kings. 

The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  and 
more  numerous,  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more 
civilized.  Thence  the  want  of  dvil  laws  was  felt ;  and  the  order 
of  legal  functionaries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunals 
and  their  dusty  chambers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarcli, 
by  the  side  of  the  feudal  barons  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

While  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their  great  enter- 
prises, and  the  nobles  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wais, 
the  lower  ordars  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The 
influence  of  money  began  to  be  perceptible  in  state  affairs.  The 
transactions  of  business  opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  ftian- 
cier  rose  tg  a  station  of  potitical  influence  in  which  he  was  at  once 
flattered  and  despised. 

Gradually  the  spread  of  mental  acquirements,  and  the  increaflh 
ing  taste  f^r  literature  and  art,  q>ened  chances  of  success  to  talent; 
science  became  the  means  of  government,  intelligence  led  to  social 
power,  and  the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 

The  value  attached  to  the  privileges  of  birth,  decreased  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advanee* 
ment  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility  was  b^ond  all  price ;  in 
the  thirteentii  it  might  be  purchased ;  it  was  conferred  for  the  first 
time  m  1270^;  and  equality  was  thus  introduced  into  the  gov)sni« 
ment  by  the  aristocracy  itselfl 
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Ill  the  eouRie-of  these  seren  hundred  yeaas,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that^  in  order  to  reost  the  authority  of  the  crown  or  to  <Sr 
siiiiiah  the  power  of  their  iiTal%  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share 
of  political  rights  to  the  people.  Or,  more  frequently,  the  king 
permitted  the  low^  orders  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the  " 
intention  of  rqprefisii^  the  aristocracy. 

In  France  Uie  Idi^  have  always  been  the  most  active  and  the 
aaost  constant  of  levelleis.  When  they  were  strong  and  ambitious^ 
they  spared  no  pains  to  raise  the  people  to  the  level  of  the  nobles ; 
when  they  were  temperate  or  weak,  they  allowed  the  people  to 
rise  above  themselves.  Some  assisted  the  democracy  by  their  tal« 
eats,  others  by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced 
every  raidc  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection ;  Louis  XV. 
descended,  himself  imd  all  his  court,  into  the  dust. 

As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and 
personal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power, 
iftvery  improvement  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manu* 
facture,  was  a  fresh  element  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence* 
forward  every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engender- 
ed|  and  every  new  desire  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  stq)  tow* 
ard  the  universal  leveL  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  love  of  war, 
the  sway  of  fashion^  the  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  co<K>perated  to  enrich  the  poor  and  to 
empoverish  the  rich* 

From  the  time  when  the  exerdse  of  the  intellect  became  the 
source  of  strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  net  to  consider 
ev'eiy  addition  to  science,  every  firesh  truth,  and  every  new  idea,  as 
a  germ/^of  power  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry^ 
eloquence,  and  memory,  the  grace  of  vnt,  the  glow  of  imaginatioa, 
the  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  by 
Providence  with  an  equal  hand,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
democracy ;  and  even  when  they  were  in  the  possession  of  its  a^iU 
versaries,  they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing  into  relief  the  nata* 
ral  greatness  of  man ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore,  with  those  of 
ernhzatioii  and  knowledge ;  and  literature  became  an  arsenal,  where 
the  poorest  and  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to  their  hand. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with 
a  Angle  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which 
nas  not  turned  to  the  adrantage  of  equality. 
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The  crusades  and  the  wars  of  the  English  d^dmated  fhe  nobles^ 
and  divided  their  possessions ;  the  erection  of  communes  introduced 
an  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monar- 
chy; the  invention  of  firearms  equalized  the  villain  and  the  noble 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  tba 
minds  of  all  classes ;  the  post  was  organized  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  information  to  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace ;  and  protestantism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
alike  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  discovery  of  America 
offered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  placed  riches  and 
power  within  the  reach  of  the  adventurous  and  the  obscure. 

If  we  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  centuiy,  we  shall  invariably 
perceive  that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  has  gone  down  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the 
roturier  has  gone  up ;  the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every 
half-century  briings  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  they  will  very 
shortly  meet 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whitherso^ 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  discover  the  same  continual  revo^ 
lution  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  everjrwhere 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by 
ihdr  exertions :  those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause, 
and  those  who  have  served  it  unwittingly — those  who  have  fought 
for  it,  and  those  who  have  declared  themselves  its  opponents — 
have  all  been  driven  along  in  the  same  track,  have  all  laboured  to 
one  end,  some  ignorantly,  and  some  unwillingly ;  all  have  been 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is,  there- 
fore, a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
divine  decree :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all 
human  interference,  and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to 
its  progress. 

Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  sodal  unpulse  which 
dates  from  so  far  back,  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  genera* 
tiont  Is  it  credible  that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the 
feudal  system,  and  vanquished  kings*  will  respect  the  citizen  and 
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tfie  capitafisti  WiU  it  slop  now  that  it  has  grown  so  strong  and  its 
adrcnaries  ^o  weak) 

None  can  say  wUch  way  we  are  gobg,  for  all  terms  of  com* 
parison  are  wanting :  the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete 
in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  present  day^  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time^  or  in  any  part-  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  extent  of  what 
abready  exists  prevents  us  from  foreseeing  what  may  be  yet  to 
oome. 

The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  has  been 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread,  produced 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a  revo- 
Intbn,  which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such  amazing 
obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  m  the  midst  of  the  ruins  it 
has  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to 
disclose  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  urill ;  we  can  discern 
them  in  the  halntaal  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  ten- 
dency of  events ;  I  know,  without  a  special  revelation,  that  the 
t»Ianets  move*  in  the  orbits  traced  by  the  Creator's  finger. 

If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observation  and  by 
smcere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  progressive 
development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and  future  of 
th^  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred  character 
of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change*  To  attempt  to  check  democ- 
racy would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God;  and  the  na- 
tions would  then  be  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  the  social  lot 
awarded  to  them  by  Providence. 

The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle ;  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it 
cannot  be  guided :  their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while 
and  it  may  be  so  no  longer. 

The  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those  who  di- 
rect our  affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy ;  to  warm  its  faith,  if 
ttmk  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ;  to  direct  its  energies ;  to 
substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperience,  and  an  ao* 
quaintance  with  its  true  interests  for  its  b^ind  propensities;  to 
■diqpt  its  government  to  time  and  place,  and  to  modify  it  in  com« 
pliance  with  the  occurrences  and  the  actors  of  the  age. 
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A  new  science  of  politics  is  indiBpensable  to  a  new  iiirorld. 

This,  however,  is  what  we  think  of  least ;  lauiidied  ki  the  mid^ 
of  a  rapid  streamy  we  obstinately  fix  our  eyes  on  the  ruins  which 
may  still  be  descried  upon^  the  shore  we  have  left,  while  the  tm^ 
rent  sweeps  us  along,  and  drives  us  backward  toward  the  galf. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  great  social  revolution  which  I 
have  been  describing,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  in  France ;  hot 
it  has  always  been  borne  on  by  chance.  The  heads  of  the  ^lafte 
have  never  had  any  forethought  for  its  exigences,  and  its  victories 
have  been  obtained  without  their  consent  or  without  their  knowl« 
edge»  The  most  pow^*ful,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  moral 
classes  of  the  nation  have  never  attempted  to  connect  themselves 
with  it  in  order  to  guide  it  The  people  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  to  its  wild  propensities,  and  it  has  grown  up  like  &Qfie 
outcasts  who  receive  their  education  in  the  public  streets,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  aught  but  the  vices  and  wretchedness  of  so* 
ciety.  The  existence  of  a  democracy  was  seemingly  unknown, 
when,  on  a  sudd^,  it  took  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 
Everything  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices ;  it  was  worslupped 
as  the  idol  of  strength ;  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  its  own 
excesses,  the  legislator  conceived  the  ra^  project  of  annihilating 
its  power,  instead  of  instructing  it  and  correcting  its  vices ;  no  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  fit  it  to  gov€m,but  all  ware  bent  on  excluding 
it  from  the  government. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  democratic  revolution 
has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts  of  society,  without  that 
concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
was  necessary  to  render  such  a  revolution  beneficial.  We  have 
gotten  a  democracy,  but  without  the  conditions  which  lessen  its 
vices,  and*render  its  natural  advantages  more  prominent ;  and  al- 
though we  already  perceive  the  evils  it  brings,  we  are  ignorant  oi 
the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

While  the  power  of  the  crown,  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
peaceably  governed  the  nations  of  Europe,  society  possessed,  in  the 
midst  of  its  wretchedness,  several  different  advantages  which  can 
now  scareely  be  appreciated  or  concmed. 

The  power  of  a  part  of  his  subjects  was  an  insurmountable  bar- 
xitt  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince ;  and  the  monarch  who  felt  the 
almost  divine  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  mnlti 
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tiideyderi(«d  a  malm  tot  tibe  just  ose  of  bis  power  firom  die  rt^ 
spect  wfficfa  he  inspired. 

High  as  they  were  placed  above  the  people,  the  nohies  eonld 
not  bat  take  tiiat  calm  and  benevolent  interest  in  its  fate  which  the 
shet^erd  feels  toward  his  flock ;  and  without  admowledgkif^  the 
poor  as  their  equids,  they  watched  over  the  destiny  of  those  whose 
welfare  Providence  had  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  people,  never  having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  social  con* 
dition  different  from  its  own,  and  entertaining  no  expectation  of 
ever  ranking  with  its  chiefs,  received  benefits  from  them  withoufc 
djscQsnng  their  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  yrhen  tbey  were 
clement  and  just,  but  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servility  to 
Aeir  exactions,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  of  Qod. 
Custom,  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  had  moreover  created  a  spe* 
des  of  law  in  the  midst  of  violence,  and  established  certain  limits 
to  oppresnon. 

As  the  noble  never  suq>eeted  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  de« 
prive  him  of  the  privileges  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate,  and 
as  the  serf  looked  upon  his  own  inferiority  as  a  consequence  of  the 
immutable  order  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  Ihat  a  mutual  es^ 
diange  of  good-will  took  place  between  two  classes  so  differently 
gifted  by  fate.  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  then  to  be  found 
in  society ;  but  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  degraded 

Men  are  are  not  oorrupted  by  the  exercise  of  power  or  debased 
by  the  habit  of  obedience ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  power  which  Aey 
believe  to  be  illegal,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  fbej  con* 
aider  to  be  usurped  and  oppressive. 

On  one  side  were  wealth,  strength,  and  l^ure,  accompanied  by 
flie  refinement  of  luxury,  the  elegance  of  taste,  the  pleasures  i^ 
wit,  and  the  religion  of  art  On  the  other  were  labor,  and  a  rode 
ignorance ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  coarse  and  ignorant  multitude^ 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  energetic  passions,  gcneroui 
sentiments,  profound  religious  convictions,  and  independent  virtuesL 

The  body  of  a  state  thus  organized,  might  boast  of  its  stabifity, 
Hs  power,  and  above  all,  of  its  glory. 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed,  and  gradually  the  two  ranhi 
mmgle ;  the  divisions  which  once  severed  mankind,  are  lowered ; 
property  is  cfivided,  power  is  held  in  common,  the  light  of  intelli 
gence  spreads,  and  the  capacities  of  all  classes  are  equally  cultiva 
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ted ;  the  state  becomes  democratic^  and  the  empre  of  democragr  is 
slowly  and  peaceably  introduced  into  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all  men  would  profess  an  equal 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  common 
authors ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  woidd  be  respected  as 
necessary,  though  not  as  divine ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to 
the  chief  magistrate  would  not  be  a  passion,  but  a  quiet  and  ra- 
tional persuasion.  Every  individual  being  in  .the  possession  of 
rights  which  he  is  sure  to  retain,  a  kind  of  manly  reliance  and  re- 
ciprocal courtesy  would  arise  between  all  classes,  alike  removed 
from  pride  and  meanness. 

The  people,  well  acquainted  with  its  true  interests,  would  allow, 
that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  society,  it  is  necessary. 
to  satisfy  its  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  voluntary  asscK 
ciation  of  the  citizens  might  supply  the  individual  exertions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  community  would  be  alike  protected  from  anarcny 
and  from  oppression. 

I  admit  that  in  a  democratic  state  thus  constituted,  society  will 
not  be  stationary ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  social  body  may  be 
regulated  and  (Greeted  forward ;  if  there  be  less  splendour  than  in 
the  halls  of  an  aristocracy,  the  contrast  of  misery  will  be  less  fre* 
quent  also ;  the  pleasures  of  enjoyment  may  be  less  excessive,  but 
those  of  comfort  will  be  more  general ;  the  sdences  may  be  less 
perfectly  cultivated,  but  ignorance  will  be  less  common ;  the  im« 
petuosity  of  the  feelings  will  be  repressed,  and  the  habits  of  the 
nation  softened ;  there  will  be  more  vices  and  fewer  crimes. 

In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  and  of  an  ardent  faith,  great  sacri- 
fices may  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  a  commonwealth  by  an 
appeal  to  their  understandings  and  their  experience :  each  individ 
uaj:  i^ill  feel  the  same  necessity  for  uniting  with  his  fellow-citizens 
to  protect  his  own  weakness ;  and  as  he  knr^ws  that  if  they  are  to 
assist  he  must  co-operate,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  his  personal 
mterest  is  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  community. 

The  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  less  brilliant,  less  glorious, 
and  perhaps  less  strong ;  but  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  people  will  remain  quiet, 
not  because  it  despairs  of  melioration,  but  because  it  is  conscious 
of  the  advantages  of  its  condition. 
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VftU  ike  conseqneiioesof  tbk  state  of  things  were  aot  good  m 
vefedy  society  would  at  least  have  appropriated  all  such  as  wen 
welul  afidgood  $  and  having  once  and  for  ever  renounced  the  sodal 
advantai^  of  aristocracy,  mankind  would  enter  into  possession  ot 
all  the  benefits  which  democracy  can  afford. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked  what  we  have  adopted  in  the  place  ot 
fkose  ifistitiition%  those  ideas,  and  those  customs  of  our  &re&thesi 
which  we  have  abandoned. 

Hie  spell  of  royalty  is  brokeni  but  it  has  not  bean  succeeded  hf 
the  majesty  rf  the  kws;  the  people  have  learned  to  A&Bfke  tU 
Mthority.  But  Hear  now  extorts  a  larger  tribute  of  obedience  than 
Hut  wluch  was  &rraaiy  paid  by  Reverence  and  by  love 

J  perceive  that  we  have  destroyed  those  indepeddent  beingp 
which  w^e  able,  to  cope  with  tyranny  single-handed ;  but  it  is  the 
government  that  has  iidierited  the  privileges  of  which  families^ 
corporations,  and  individuals,  have  been  deprived ;  the  weakness  of 
the  whok  comrnmiily  has,  therefore,  succeeded  to  that  bfluence  of 
a  amall  body  of  citizeDs,  which,  Ui  k  was  sometimes  <q[>pre8sivet 
was  often  conservative. 

The  division  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance  winch  si^am- 
led  the  rich  £rom  the  poor;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  thqr 
ifeaw  to  each  other,  the  greats  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  mpfe 
vehement  the  envy  and  the  dread  with  which  they  resist  eaidk 
^ttier^s  claims  to  power ;  the  notion  of  right  is  alike  insensible  to 
iiolh  classes,  and  force  affords  to  both  the  only  argumeat  for  the 
iprcsent,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future. 

Tke  pow  man  retabs  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathem  without 
Iheir  faith,  and  their  ignorance  without  their  virtues;  he  has 
-adcqited  the  doctrine  of  self-interest  as  the  rule  of  his  actions,  with- 
out aaderstanding  the  science  which  controls  it,  and  his  egotism  as 
no  ksB  bUnd  than  his  devotedness  was  formerly. 

If  society  is  tranquil,  it  is  not  because  it  relies  upon  its  strength 
and  its  well-being,  but  because  it  knows  its  weakness  and  its  in* 
Annities :  a  ^ngle  effort  may  cost  it  its  life ;  everybody  feels  the 
evil,  but  no  one  has  courage  or  energy  enough  to  seek  the  cure; 
ike  desires,  the  regret,  the  sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  the  time,  pvcH 
jduee  nothing  that  is  visible  or  permanent,  likB  the  passions  of  old 
which  terminate  in  impotence. 

We  have,  then,  abandoned  whatever  advantages  (he  <4d  state  of 
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things  afforded,  without  receinng  any  compensation  from  omr  pres 
ent  condition ;  having  destroyed  an  aristocracy,  we  seem  inclined 
to  surv^  its  ruins  with  complacency,  and  to  fix  our  abode  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  phenomena  which  the  intellectual  world  presents  are  not 
less  deplorable.  The  democracy  of  France,  checked  in  its  course 
Mr  abandoned  to  its  lawless  passions,  has  overthrown  whatever 
cit)S8cd  its  path,  and  has  shaken  all  that  it  has  not  destroyed.  Its 
control  over  society  has  not  been  gradually  introduced,  or  peace- 
ably established,  but  it  has  constantly  advanced  in  the  midst  of  dis* 
Older,  and  the  agitation  of  a  conflict.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
each  partisan  is  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  his  opinions  by  the 
opinions  and  the  excesses  of  his  opponents,  until  he  loses  sight  of 
the  end  of  his  exertions,  and  holds  a  language  which  disguises  his 
real  sentiments  or  secret  instincts.  Hence  arises  the  strange  con« 
fiirion  which  we  are  beholding. 

I  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  history  more  worthy  of 
sorrow  and  of  pity  than  the  scenes  which  are  happening  under  our 
eyes ;  it  is  as  if  the  natural  bond  which  unites  the  opinions  of  man 
to  his  tastes,  and  his  actions  to  his  principles,  was  now  broken;  the 
qrmpathy  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  between  the  feel* 
ings  and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
laws  of  moral  analogy  to  be  abolished. 

Zealous  Christians  may  be  found  among  us,  whose  minds  are  nur- 
tured in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  who  readily 
espouse  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  asjhe  source  of  all  moral 
greatness.  Christianity,  which  has  declared  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  citi- 
zens are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But,  by  a  singular  concourse 
of  events,  religion  is  entangled  in  those  institutions  which  democ- 
racy assails,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  reject  the  equality 
it  loves,  and  to  curse  that  cscose  of  liberty  as  a  foe,  which  it  might 
hallow  by  its  alliance. 

By  the  side  of  these  religious  men  I  discern  others  whose  looks 
are  turned  to  the  earth  more  than  to  heaven ;  they  are  the  partisans 
<rf  liberty,  not  only  as  the  source  of  the  noblest  virtues,  but  more 
especially  as  the  root  of  all  solid  advantages ;  and  they  sincerely 
desire  to  extend  its  sway,  and  to  impart  its  blessings  to  mankind. 
It  is  natural  that  they  diould  hasten  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  re- 
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hgkouy  for  they  must  know  that  liberty  cannot  be  established  with- 
out morality,  nor  morality  without  faith ;  but  they  have  seen  re«  * 
ligion  in  the  ranks  of  their  adyerparies,  and  they  inquire  no  farther; 
some  of  them  attack  it  openly,  and  the  remainder  are  afraid  to  de» 
fend  it. 

In  former  ag^  slavery  has  been  advocated  by  the  venal  and 
fflavishnninded,  while  the  independent  and  the  warm-hearted  wete 
struggling  without  hope  to  save  the  liberties  of  mankind.  But 
men  of  high  and  generous  characters  are  now  to  be  met  with^ 
whose  opinions  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  and  who 
praise  that  servility  which  they  have  themselves  never  known* 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  its,  sanctity  and  its  majesty,  and  loudly  claim  for 
humanity  those  rights  which  they  have  always  disowned. 

There  are  virtuous  and  peaceful  individuals  whose  pure  morality, 
quiet  habits,  affluence,  and  talents,  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
surrounding  population ;  their  love  of  their  country  is  sincere,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  its  welfare, 
but  they  confound  the  abuses  of  civilization  with  its  benefits,  and 
the  idea  of  evil  is  inseparable  in  their  minds  from  that  of  novelty. 

Not  far  from  this  class  is  another  party,  whose  object  is  to  ma* 
teralise  mankind,  to  hit  upon  what  is  expedient  without  heeding 
what  is  just ;  to  acquire  knowledge  without  faith,  and  prosperity 
apart  from  virtue ;  assuming  the  title  of  the  champions  of  modem 
civilization,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  station  which  they  usurp 
with  insolence,  and  from  which  they  are  driven  by  their  own  uiv- 
W(»1hiness. 

Where  are  we  then  1 

The  religionists  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  attack  religion;  the  high-minded  and  the  noble  advocate 
subjection,  and  the  meanest  and  most  servile  minds  preach  inde* 
pendence;  honest  and  enlightened  dtizens  are  opposed  to  all  prog* 
ress,  while  men  without  patriotism  and  without  principles,  are  the 
apostles  of  civilisiation  and  of  intelligence. 

Has  such  been  the  fate  of  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  oikr 
own?  and  has  man  always  inhabited  a  world,  like  the  present, 
where  nothing  is  linked  together,  where  virtue  is  without  genius,* 
and  genius  without  honour ;  where  the  love  of  order  is  confounded 
with  a  taste  for  oppression,  and  the  holy  rites  of  freedom  with  a 
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U)ntempt  of  law ;  where  the  light  thrown  by  conscience  on  humftn 
*  actions  is  dim,  and  where  nothing  seems  to  be  any  longer  foi bidden 
or  allowed,  honorable  or  shamefnl,  false  or  true  1 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  the  Creator  made  man  to  leave 
faim  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  intellectual  miseries  which  sur- 
roimid  us :  God  destines  a  calmer  and  a  more  certain  future  to  the 
communities  of  Europe ;  I  am  unacquainted  with  his  designs,  but  I 
lliall  not  cease  to  beUeve  in  them,  because  I  cannot  fathom  them, 
and  I  had  rather  mistrust  my  own  capacity  than  his  justice. 

There  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  great  revolution  whidi 
I  am  speaking  of  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits ; 
H  has  been  effected  with  ease  and  simplicity,  say  rather  that 
this  country  has  attained  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  revo^ 
lution  which  we  are  undergoing,  without  having  experienced  the 
revolution  itself. 

The  emigrants  who  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  severed  the  democratic 
I  principle  £t)m  all  the  principles  which  repressed  it  in  the  old  com- 
munities of  Europe,  and  transplanted  it  unalloyed  to  the  New 
World.  It  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
to  put  forth  its  consequences  in  the  laws  by  influencing  the  manners 
of  the  country. 

It  appeara  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
arrive,  like  the  Americans,  at  an  almost  complete  equality  of  con- 
ditions. But  I  do  not  conclude  from  this,  that  we  shall  ever  'he 
necessarily  led  to  draw  the  same  political  consequences  which  Hbe 
Americans  have  derived  from  a  similar  social  organization.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  they  have  chosen  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  a  democracy  may  adopt ;  but  the  identity  of  the  effi- 
cient caiuse  of  laws  and  manners  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  immense  interest  we  have  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects  in  each  of  them. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  that  I  have 
examined  America ;  my  wish  has  been  to  find  instruction  by  which 
we  may  ourselves  profit.  Whoever  should  imagine  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  panegyric  would  be  strangely  mistaken,  and  on 
reading  this  book,  he  will  perceive  that  such  was  not  my  design : 
nor  has  it  been  my  object  to  advocate  any  form  of  government  in 
peitiicular,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  absolute  excellence  is  rarely  to 
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be  found  m  any  legishtioA;  I  have  wA  ereo  aftoted  to  diseiM 
whether  the  social  pevolution,  which  I  believe  to  be  irre9i8tible,  m 
advantageous  or  prejudbial  to  manldnd;  I  have  acknowledged  this 
xe¥olutioa  as  a  fact  already  accomplished  or  on  the  eve  of  its  ac» 
Gomplishment;  and  I  have  selected  the  nation^  from  among  thoaa 
which  have  undergone  it,  ia  which  its  developmeat  has  been  the  most 
peaceful  and  the  mdst  complete,  in  order  to  discern  its  natural  cons^ 
quences,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  distinguish  the  means  by  which  il 
may  be  rendered  profitable.  I  confess  that  in  America  I  saw  mora 
than  America ',  I  sought  the  image  of  democracy  itself,  with  its  in- 
clinations, its  chcffacter,  its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  in  order  to 
learn  what  we  have  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  its  prc^ess. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  tenp 
dency  given  to  the  laws  by  the  democracy  of  America,  which  ia 
abandoned  almost  vrithout  restraint  to  its  instinctive  propmsities  i 
and  to  exhibit  the  course  it  prescribes  to  the  government,  and  thci 
influence  it  ezerdses  on  affairs.  I  have  soi^ht  to  discover  the  evib 
and  the  advantages  which  it  produces.  .  I  have  examined  the  pre- 
cautions used  by  the  Americans  to  direct  it^  as  well  as  those  whicl^ 
they  have  not  adopted,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  enable  it  to  govern  sodety. 

It  was  my  intention  to  depict,  in  a  second  part,  the  influence 
vribich  the  equality  of  conditions  and  the  rule  of  democracy  exercise 
on  the  civM  soci^y,  the  habits,  the  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Americans  3 1  b^in,  however,  to  feel  less  ardour  fi>r  the  accomplish 
^  ment  of  this  project,  since  the  exicellent  work  of  my  friend  and 
travelling  companion  M.  de  Beaumont  has  been  given  to  the  world.* 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making  known  what 
I  saw  in  America,  but  I  am  certain  that  such  has  been  my  sincere 
desire,  and  that  I  have  never,  knowingly,  moulded  facts  to  ideas, 
instead  of  ideas  to  facts. 

Whenever  a  point  could  be  estahlished  by  the  aid  of  written 
documents,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  original  text,  and  to  the 
most  authentic  and  approved  works^f    I  have  cited  my  autlK)ritiea 

*  This  work  is  entitled,  Marie,  oa  I'Esclavage  aax  Etats-Unis. 

t  Le^slatiTe  and  administratiTe  documents  hare  been  furnished  me  with  a  degree 
of  polueoesf  which  I  shaU  always  remember  with  gpratitu^e.  Among  tha  Americm 
fimctiooaries  who  thus  faToured  my  inquiries  1  am  proud  to  name  Mr.  Edward  Living* 
Aon,  then  Se9xetary  of  State,  and  late  American  minister  at  Paris.  During  my  stay 
at  ths  sevsion  ef  Congress^  Mr.  Livingston  was  kind  enough  to  furnish,  me  with  tkii 
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m  the  notes,  and  any  one  a  ay  refer  to  them.  Whenever  an  opimon, 
a*political  custom,  or  a  remark  on  the  manners  of  the  country  was 
^ncemed,  I  endeavoured  to  consult  the  most  enlightened  men  I  met 
-with.  If  the  point  in  question  was  important  or  doubtful,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  one  testimony,  but  I  formed  my  opinion  on  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses.  Here  the  reader  must  necessarily 
believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  could  frequently  Lave  quoted  names 
which  are  either  known  to  him,  or  which  deserve  to  be  so,  in  proof 
of  what  I  advance  ;  but  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  this  prac- 
tice. A  stranger  frequently  hears  important  truths  at  the  fireside  of 
his  host,  which  the  latter  would  perhaps  conceal  6ven  from  the  ear 
of  friendship ;  he  consoles  himself  with  his  guest,  for  the  silence  to 
which  he  is  restricted,  and  the  shortness  of  the  traveller's  stay  takes 
away  all  fear  of  his  indiscretion.  I  carefully  noted  every  conversa* 
tion  of  this  nature  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  but  these  notes  vnll  never 
leave  my  writing-case ;  I  had  rather  injure  the  success  of  my  state- 
ments than  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  strangers  who  repay 
the  generous  hospitility  they  have  received  by  subsequent  chagrin 
and  annoyance. 

'I  am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  my  care,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  criticise  this  book,  if  any  one  ever  chooses  to  criti- 
cise it. 

Those  readers  who  may  examine  it  closely  will  discover  the 
fundamental  idea  which  connects  the  several  parts  togAher.  But 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  I  have  had  to  treat  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  will  not,  be  difficult  to  oppose  an  isolated  fact  to  the 
body  of  facts  which  I  quote,  or  an  isolated  idea  to  the  body  of  ideas 
1  put  forth.  I  hope  to  be  read  in  the  spirit  which  has  gtiided  my 
labours,  and  that  my  book  may  be  jud'ged  b)'  the  general  impres- 
sion it  leaves,  as  I  have  formed  my  own  judgement  not*on  any  single 
reason,  but  upon  the  mass  of  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood is  obliged  to  push  all  his  ideas  to  their  utmost  theoretical  con- 
sequences, and  often  to  the  verge  of  what  is  false  or  impracticable; 
for  if  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  quit  the  rules  of  logic  in  active 

greate:  part  of  the  documents  I  possess  relatiTe  to  the  federal  goTemment.  Mi; 
Liviogstoa  is  one  of  those  rare  indiTi'duals  whom  oae  lores,  respects,  and  admire^ 
from  their  writings*  and  to  whom  one  is  happy  to  incur  the  debt  of  gratitude  on  far. 
Iber  acquaiatanct. 
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fife,  sach  is  not  the  case  in  discourse)  and  a  man  finds  fhat  almosl 
as  many  difficulties  spring  from  inconsistenqr  of  language,  as  usually 
arise  from  consistency  of  conduct 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  myself  what  many  readers  will  oon- 
.  coder  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  This  book  is  written  to 
faYonr  no  particular  views,  and  in  composing  it  I  have  entertained 
no  design  of  serying  or  attacking  any  party :  I  have  undertaken 
]K>t  to  see  differently,  but  to  look  farther  than  parties,  and  while 
they  are  busied  for  ihe  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
future. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

FIRST  PART. 


CHAPTER  L 

fiXTEmiOB  FOKM  OF  NORTH  iJfBBICA. 

North  America  divided  into  two  vast  regions,  one  inclining  toward  the  Pole^  the  otHv 
toward  the  Equator. — ^Yalley  of  the  Mississippi. — ^Traces  of  the  ReToIations  of  the 
<38#l0^— 4hore  of  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  where  the  English  Colonies  were  founded^ — 
mSmmcB  in  the  Appearanee  of  North  and  of  South  America  at  the  Time  of  their 
Discovery. — Forests  of  North  America. — Prairies. — Wandering  Tribes  of  Natives.— 
Their  oatward  Appearance,  Manners,  and  Language. — Trace8j>f  an  miknown  people 

NoKTH  America  presents  in  Hs  external  form  certam  general  * 
Intiires,  whidh  it  is  easy  to  cKscrimmate  at  the  first  glance. 

A  sort  of  methodical  order  seems  to  bare  regulated  the  separation 
of  bnd  and  water,  mountains  and  Talleys.  A  simple  but  grand  ai^ 
langement  is  discoirerabk  amid  the  confusion  of  objects  and  the 
prodigious  variety  of  scenes.    . 

This  contiBent  is  divided,  almost  equally,  into  two  vast  regions, 
one  of  which  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  arctic  pole,  and  by 
the  two  great  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  It  stretches  toward  the 
nuAy  forming  a  triaogk,  whose  irregular  sides  meet  at  length  be» 
kfw  Hkt  great  kdces  of  Canada. 

The  seeoad  region  begins  where  the  other  termisates,  and  in* 
dndcs  afi  the  remaiader  of  the  contincBt. 

The  one  slopes  gently  toward  the  pole,  the  other  toward  the 
equator. 

The  territory  comprehended  m  the  first  regions  descends  toward 
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the  north  vfiih  so  imperceptible  a  slope  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  form  a  level  plain.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  immense  tract  of 
country  there  are  neither  high  mountains  nor  deep  valleys.  Streams 
meander  through  it  irregularly;  great  rivers  mix  their  currents, 
separate  and  meet  again,  disperse  and  form  vast  marshes,  losing 
all  trace  of  their  channels  in  the  labyrinth  of  waters  they  have 
themselves  created ;  and  thus,  at  length,  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings, fall  into  the  polar  seas.  The  great  lakes  which  bound  this 
first  region  are  not  walled  in,  like  most  of  those  in  the  Old  World, 
between  hills  and  rocks.  Their  banks  are  flat,  and  rise  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  their  waters;  each  of  them  thus  forming  a 
vast  bowl  filled  to  the  brim.  The  slightest  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  globe  would  cause  their  waters  to  rush  either  toward  the 
pole  or  to  the  tropical  sea. 

The  second  region  is  more  varied  on  its  surface,  and  better  suited 
ioT  the  habitation  of  man.  Two  long  chains  of  moxmtains  divide  it 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  the  Allegany  ridge  takes  the  fona 
of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  other  is  parallel  with  the 
Pacific. 

The  space  which  lies  between  these  two  chains  of  mountains 
contains  1,341,649  square  miles.*  Its  surface  is  therefore  about 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  France.  . 

This  vast  territory,  however/  forms  a  single  valley,  one  side  of  * 
which  descends  gradually  from  the  rounded  summits  of  the  AUe- 
ganies,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  unmterrupted  course  toward  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flows  an  immense**  river,  into  which 
the  various  streams  issuing  from  the  mountains  fall  from  all  parts. 
In  memory  of  their  native  land,  the  French  formerly  called  this 
river  the  St.  Louis.  The  Indians,  in  their  pompous  language,  have 
named  it  the  Father  of  Waters,  or  the  Mis^ssippL 

The  Mississippi  takes  its  source  above  the  limit  of  the  two  great 
regions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  far  firom  the  highest  point  of 
the  table-land  where  they  unite.  Near  the  same  spot  rises  another 
river,t  ivhich  empties  itself  into  the  polar  seas.  The  course  of  the 
Mississippi  is  at  first  devious :  it  winds  several  times  toward  the 

•  Darby's  "  View  of  the  United  States." 

*  Mackenzie's  riyer. 
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oorth,  whence  it  rpse ;  and,  at-length,  after  haTing  been  ddayed  it 
lakes  and  manlies,  it  flows  slowly  onward  to  the  south. 

Sometimes  quietly  gliding  along  the  argillaceous  bed. which  na« 
tiire  has  as^gned  to  it ;  sometimes  swollen  by  storms,  the  Missis* 
sippi  waters  2,500  miles  in  its  course.*  At  the  distance  of  1,364 
miles  from  its  mouth  this  river  attains  an  average  depth  of  fifteen 
feet;  and  it  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  300  tuns  burden  for  a  course 
of  nearly  500  miles.  Fifty-seven  large  navigable  rivers  contribute 
to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  among  others  the  Missouri, 
which  traverses  a  space  of  2,600  miles ;  the  Arkansas  of  1,300 
miles ;  the  Red  river  1,000  miles ;  four  whose  course  is  from  800 
to  1,000  miles  m  length,  viz:  the  Illinois,  the  St.  Peter's,  the  St 
Francis,  and  the  Moingona ;  beside  a  countless  multitude  of  rivu- 
lets which  imite  from  all  parts  their  tributary  streams. 

The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  seems  formed  to 
be  the  bed  of  this  mighty  river,  which  like  a  god  of  antiquity  dis- 
penses both  good'and  evil  in  its  course.  On  the  shores  of  the  stream 
nature  displays  sm  inexhaustible  fertility ;  in  proportion  as  you  re- 
cede from  its  banks,  the  powers  of  vegetation  languish,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  the  plants  that  survive  have  a  sickly  growth.  No- 
where have  the  great  convulsions  of  the  globe  left  more  evident 
traces  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi :  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  shows  the  powerful  effects  of  water,  both  by  its  fertility 
.  and  by  its  barrenness.  The  waters  of  the  primeval  ocean  accu- 
mulated enormous  beds  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  valley,  which 
fhey  levelled  as  they  retired.  Upon  the  right  shore  of  the  river  are 
seen  immense  plains,  as  smooth  as  if  the  husbandman  had  passed 
over  diem  with  his  roller.  As  you  approach  the  mountains,  the 
soil  becomes  more  and  more  unequal  and  stenl ;  the  ground  is,  as 
it  were,  pierced  in  a  thousand  places  by  primitive  rocks,  which  ap 
pear  like  the  bones  of  a  skeleton  whose  flesh  is  partly  consumed 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  granitic  sand,  and  huge 
irregtdar  masses  of  stone,  among  which  a  few  plants  force  their 
growth,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  green  field  covered  with  the 
rains  of  a  vast  edifice.  These  stones  and  tlus  sand  discover,  on  ex« 
amination,  a  perfect  analogy  with  those  which  compose  the  arid 
and  broken  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  flood  at  waters 

•  Warden's  **  Deteriptioa  of  tlie  United  States." 
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idbifik  washed  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  TaUey^  afterwaid  < 
lied  away  portions  of  the  xocks  themselves;  and  U)ese>  dashed  and 
bruised  against  the  neighbouring  difiy  were  left  scattered  like 
wrecks  at  their  feet* 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon,  the  whole^  the  most  mag* 
nifioent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  but  a  mighty  desert. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUeg^es,  between  the  base  of  thes» 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  ami 
aandy  which  the  sea  appears  to  have  left  behind  as  it  retired.  Tb# 
mean  breadth  of  this  territory  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  milea;. 
but  it  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  lengtL  This  part  of  the 
American  continent  has  a  soil  which  offers  every  obstacle  to  ibt 
husbandman,  and  its  vegetation  is  scanty  and  unvaried* 

Upon  thb  inhospitable  coast  the  first  united  eflSbrts  of  human  in- 
dustry were  made.  This  tongue  of  arid  land  was  the  cradle  of 
those  English  colonies  which  were  destined  one  day  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  centre  of  power  still  remains  there  i 
'  while  in  the  backward  states  the  true  elements  of  the  great  people^ 
to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  continent  belongs,  are  secretly, 
springing  up. 

When  the  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  AntilleSi 
and  afterward  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  they  thought  them^* 
selves  transported  into  those  fabulous  regions  of  which  poets  had 
iung.  The  sea  sparkled  with  phosphoric  light,  and  the  extracHtlU 
nary  transparency  of  its  waters  discovered  to  the  view  of  the  navi- 
gator all  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  the  deep  abyss-f  Here 
and  there  appeared  little  islands  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants^ 
and  resembling  baskets  of  flowers,  floating  on  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Every  object  which  met  the  sight,  in  this  enchanting 
region,  seemed  prepared  to  satisfy  the  jrants,  or  contribute  to  the 
pleasures  of  man.  Almost  all  the  trees  were  loaded  with  nourish* 
ing  fruits,  and  those  which  wefe  useless  as  food,  delighted  the  eye 
by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  tl  eir  colours.    In  groves  of  fragrant 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Malte  Bran  t«U*  at  (toI.  t.,  p.  TtS)  tliaC  tiu  w«tcff  of  the  Caribbetti  eaait  m 
trvMpvent,  that  corals  and  fish  are  discsmible  at  a  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  The 
ship  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  the  navigator  became  giddy  as  his  eye  penetrated 
through  the  crystal  flood,  and  beheld  submarine  gardens,  or  beds  of  shells,  or  gilded 
I  gliding  among  tufu  and  thickets  of  seaweed* 
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mamAteea,  "mid  figs,  flo^nering  myrtles,  acacias,  atid  oleaisdera, 
which  were  hung  with  festoons  of  various  climbiDg-plaDts^  covered 
with  flowers,  a  multitude  of  birds  unlaiown  in  Europe  displayed 
^keir  bright  plumage,  glittering  with  purple  and  azure,  and  mingled 
tlMir  warhiing  in  the  harmony  of  a  world  teeming  with  life  and 

BSOliOD.* 

Underneath  this  brilHant  exterior  dearth  was  concealed.  The  air 
of  these  climates  had  so  enervating  an  influence  that  man,  com* 
pktdly  absorbed  by  the  present  enjoyment,  was  rendered  r^ardless 
ef  the  future. 

North  America  appeared  tmder  a  very  difierent  aspect :  there» 
everything  was  grave,  serious,  and  soleom;  it  seemed  created  to 
be  the  domain  of  mtelligence,  as  the  south  was  that  of  sensual  de» 
HghL  A  turbulent  and  foggy  ocean  washed  its  shores.  It  was 
gilded  round  iiy  a  belt  of  granitic  rocks,  or  by  wide  plains  of  sand. 
The  foUage  of  its  woods  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  for  they  were 
oomposed  of  firs,  larches,  evergreen  oaks,  wild  olive-trees,  and 
laorek. 

Beyond  this  out^r  belt  lay  the  thick  shades  of  the  central  forests, 
where  the  laji^est  trees  which  are  produced  in  the  two  hemisj^eres 
grow  side  by  side.  The  plane,  the  catalpa,  the  sugar-maple,  and 
die  Yiigiman  poplar,  mbgled  their  branches  with  those  of  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  lime. 

In  these,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World,  destruction  was 
perpetually  going  on.  The  ruins  of  vegetation  were  heaped  upoa 
each  other ;  but  there  was  no  labouring  hand  to  remove  them,  and 
their  decay  was  not  rapid  enough  to  make  room  for  the  continual 
work  of  reproduction.  CUmbing-plants,  grasses,  and  other  herbs, 
forced  their  way  through  the  mass  of  dying  trees ;  they  crept  along 
their  bending  trunks,  found  nourishment  in  their  dusty  cavities,  and 
a  passage  beneath  the  lifeless  bark.  Thus  decay  gave  its  assistance 
to  life,  and  their  respective  productions  were  mingled  together. 
The  depths  of  these  forests  were  gloomy  and  obscure,  and  a  thou- 
sand rivulets,  undirected  in  their  course  by  human  industry,  pre^ 
served  in  them  a  constant  moisture.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
flowers,  wild  fruits,  or  birds,  beneath  their  shades.  The  fall  of  a 
tree  overthrown  by  age,  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  the  low«» 

•  See  Appendix  B. 
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iog  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  w^e  the  onlj 
sounds  i^hich  broke  the  silence  of  nature. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  river  the  woods  almost  disappeared ;  in 
fheir  stead  were  seen  prairies  of  immense  extent  Whether  nature 
in  her  infinite  variety  had  denied  the  germes  of  trees  to  these  fertile 
plains,  or  whether  they  had  once  been  covered  with  forests,  sub* 
tequently  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  a  question  which  nd* 
Iher  tradition  nor  scientific  research  has  been  able  to  resolve. 

These  immense  deserts  w*ere  not,  however,  devoid  of  human  in«- 
habitants.  Some  wandering  tribes  had  been  for  ages  scattered 
among  the  forest  shades  or  tne  green  pastures  of  the  prairie.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  these  savages  possessed 
certain  points  of  resemblance  which  bore  witness  of  their  common 
origin :  but  at  the  same  time  they  differed  from  all  other  known 
races  of  men  :*  they  were  neither  white,  like  the  Europeans,  nor 
yellow  like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  nor  black  like  the  negroes.  Their 
skin  was  reddish  brown,  their  hair  long  and  shining,  their  lips  thiOi 
and  their  cheek-bones  very  prominent.  The  lapguages  spoken  by 
the  North  Amedcan  tribes  were  various  as  far  as  regarded  th^r 
words,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules.  Those 
rules  differed  in  several  points  from  such  as  had  been  observed  to 
govern  the  origin  of  language. 

The  idiom  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  new 
combinations,  and  bespoke-  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
the  Indians  of  our  days  would  b^  incapable.f 

The  social  state  of  these  tribes  differed  also  in  many  respects 

from  all  that  was  seen  m  the  Old  World.    They  seemed  to  have 

multiplied  freely  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  without  coming  in 

contact  with  other  races  more  civilized  than  their  own. 

.  Accordingly,  they  exhibited  none  of  those  indistinct,  incoherent 

*  With  the  progress  of  discoTery,  some  resembltnce  has  been  found  to  exfst  be 
tween  the  physical  conformatioo,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  jf  Nortll 
America,  and  those  of  the  Tongous,  Mantchous,  AToguls,  Tartars,  and  other  i^ander- 
ing  tribes  of  Asia..  The  land  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  not  very  distant  from  Beh- 
Ting's  strait ;  which  allows  oi  the  supposition,  that  at  a  remote  period  they  g9j% 
inhabitants  to  the  desert  continent  of  America.  But  this  is  a  point. which  has  not  yet/ 
been  clearly  elucidated  by  science.  See  Malte  Brun,  rol.  ▼.;  the  works  of  Hum- 
boldt ;  Fischer,  "  Conjecture  sur  POrigine  des  Am^ricains ;''  Adair  "  History  of  ih» 
American  Indians.'' 

t  See  Appendix  C. 
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no^ns  of  right  and  wrong,  none  of  that  deep  corruption  of  man- 
ners that  is  usually  joined  with  imiorance  and  rudeness  among  na« 
tions  whichy  after  adi^ancing  to  civilization,  have  relapsed  into  a 
gtate  of  barbarism.  The  Indian  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  him* 
self;  his  virtues,  his  vices,  and  his  prejudices,  were  his  own  work ; 
he  had  grown  up  in  the  wild  independence  of  his  nature. 

If,  in  polished  countries,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  rude  and 
uncivil,  it  is  not  merely  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but 
that,  bdng  so,  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  rich  and  enlightened 
men.  The  sight  of  their  own  hard  lot  and  of  their  weakness,  which 
are  daily  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  power  of  some  of  their 
feQow-creatures,  excites  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 
ments of  anger  and  of  fear :  the  consdousness  of  their  inferiority  and 
of  their  dependance  irritates  while  it  humiliates  them.  This  state 
of  mind  displays  itself  in  their  manners  and  language ;  they  are  at 
once  insolent  and  servile.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily  proved  by 
observation ;  the  people  are  more  rude  in  aristocratic  countries  than 
elsewhere ;  in  opulent  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  In  those  places 
where  the  rich  and  powerful  are  assembled  together,  the  \Aak  and 
the  indigent  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  their  inferior  condition. 
Unable  to  perceive  a  single  chance  of  regaining  their  equality,  they 
^ve  up  to  despair,  and  allow  themselves  to  fall  below  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

This  unfortunate  effect  of  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  not  ob- 
servable in  savage  life ;  the  Indians,  although  they  are  ignorant  aikl 
poor,  are  equal  and  free. 

At  the  period  when  Europeans  first  came  among  them,  the  na- 
tives of  North  America  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  ridies,  and 
indifferent  to  the  enjoyments  which  civilized  man  procures  to  himp 
self  by  their  means.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  coarse  in 
their  demeanour ;  they  practised  an  habitual  reserve,  and  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  politeness.  / 

Mild  and  hospitable  when  at  peace,  though  merciless  in  war  be- 
yond any  known  degree  of  human  ferocity,  the  Indian  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  die  of  hunger  in  order  to  succour  the  stranger  who 
asked  admittance  by  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut — yet  he  could 
teai  in  pieces  with  his  hands  the  still  quivering  limbs  of  his  prisoner 
The  famous  republics  of  antiquity  never  gave  examples  of  more 
imshaken  courage,  more  haughty  spirits,  or  more  intractable  love 
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of  indepcEudence,  than  were  hidden  in  fonaer  tisMB  among  the  wild 
forests  of  the  New  World.*  The  Europeans  produced  no  ^reat 
impression  when  they  landed  upon  the  diores  of  North  America ; 
Iheir  presence  engendered  neither  envy  nor  fear.  What  influenot 
could  they  possess  over  such  men  as  we  have  deqpribed  1  The  In* 
dian  could  live  without  wants,  suffer  without  complaint^  and  poor 
•at  his  death-song  at  the  .stakcf  like  all  the  other  memberB  of 
Aie  great  human  family,  these  savages  believed  in  the  existenoa 
of  a  better  world,  and  adored,  under  different  namfis,  God,  the 
Oeator  of  the  universe.  Their  notions  on  the  great  intellectual 
truths  were,  in  general,  simple  and  philosophical.^ 

Ahhough  we  have  here  traced  the  character  of  a  primitive  peo* 
pie,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  another  people,  more  civihaad 
and  more  advanced  in  all  respects,  had  preceded  it  in  the  aamo 
regions. 

An  obscure  tradition,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  to  tilt 
.  nortti  of  the  Atlantic,  informs  us  that  these  very  tribes  formerly 
dwelt  on  the* west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  aid  throughout  the  central  valley,  there  are  frequently  foimd, 
at  this  day^  tumult  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  On  exploring 
tfiese  heaps  of  earth  to  their  centre,  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  human 
bones,  strange  instrmnents,  arms  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  made  of 
a  metal,  or  destined  for  purposes,  unknown  to  t^e  present  race. 

The  Indians  of  our  time  are  unable  to  give  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  history  cS  this  unknown  people.  Neither  did  those  who 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was  first  disoovered, 
leave  any  accounts  from  which  even  an  hypodiesis  oouldbe  formed* 
Tradition — that  perishable,  yet  ever-renewed  monument  of  the 
pristine  world— -throws  no  light  upon  the  subject    It  is  an  un* 

*  We  learn  from  President  J^erson's  "  Notes  npon  Virpnifti"  p.  118,  that  aoMHig 
the  Iroquois,  when  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  ag^ed  men  refused  to  fly^or  to  snrviYs 
the  destruction  of  their  country ;  and  they  braved  death  like  the  ancient  Romans 
when  their  capital  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  farther  on,  p.  150,  he  tells  us  that  there 
ii  no  example  of  an  Indian,  who,  having^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  be^ad 
for  his  life ;  on  the  contrary,  the  captive  sought  to  obtain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
conquerors  by  the  use  of  insult  and  provocation. 

\  See  "  H.&toire  de  Jel  Louisiane,"  by  Lepage  Dapratz  ,*  Charlevoix,  "  Histoire  de 
la  Nouvelle  France ;"  *"  Lettres  du  Rev.  G.  Hecwelder ;"  ''  Transactioosof  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  v.  i. ;  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Vkginia,"  pp.  135-190.  What 
Is  said  by  Jefferson  is  of  especial  weight,  on  account  of  the  personal  merit  of  tiM 
writBr,  and  of  the  matter-of-iact  a^  ia  which  he  lived. 

X  See  Appendix  D 
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doubted  fact,  howeyer,  that  in  this  part  of  tne  globe  thousands  of 
our  fellow-beings  had  lived.  When  they  came  hither,  what  was 
thdx  origin,  their  destiny,  their  history,  and  how«they  perished,  no 
one  can  tell.  ^ 

How  strange  does  it  appear  that  nations  have  existed,  and  after- 
ward so  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  the  remem- 
brance  of  their  very  names  is  effaced :  th^r  languages  are  lost ; 
their  glory  is  vanished  hke  a  sound  without  an  echo ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  left  behind  it  a  tomb  in  memory  of 
its  passage.  The  most  durable  monument  of  human  labour  is  iialt 
which  recalls  the  wretdiedness  and  nothbgness  of  man. 

Although  the  vast  country  which  we  have  been  describing  was 
iidiabited  by  many  indigenous  tribes,  it  may  justly  be  said,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  to  have  fcM^med  one  great  desert 
The  Indians  occupied,  without  possessing  it.  It  is  by  agricultural 
labour  that  man  appropriates  the  soil,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
North  America  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Tlieir  implaca* 
ble  prejucfices,  their  uiioontrolled  passions,  their  vices,  and  still  more 
perhaps  their  savage  virtues,  consigned  them  to  inevitable  destruo- 
tiofi.  The  rain  of  these  nations  began  from  ike  day  when  Euro- 
peans landed  on  their  shores:  it  has  proceeded  ever  since,  and  W€ 
are  now  seeing  the  completion  of  it.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  by  Providence  amid  the  riches  of  the  New  World  to  enjogr 
tiiem  for.  a  season,  and  then  surrender  them.  Those  coasts,  so  vlA* 
mirably  adapted  for  cotfimerce  and  industry ;  those  wide  and  de^ 
rivers ;  that  inexhaustible  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  whole 
continent,  in  short,  seemed  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  a  great  na^ 
tion,  yet  unborn. 

Li  tiiat  land  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by  dvilixed 
man,  of  the  attempt  to  construct  society  upon  a  new  basis ;  and  it 
was  there,  for  the  first  time,  that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or 
deemed  impracticable,  were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  tiio 
world  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ORIGIN  (^  THE  ANOLGt-AMEBICANS   AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE,   37  RELATION 
TO  THEIR  FUTURE  CONDITION. 

Utility  of  knowing  the  Origin  of  Nations  in  order  to  understand  their  social  Condition 
and  their  Laws.— America  the  only  Country  in  which  the  Startiog-Point  of  a  great 
People  has  been  clearly  obserrable, — ^la  what  respects  all  who  emigrated  to  British 
America  were  similar. — In  what  they  differed. — ^Remark  applicable  to  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. — Colonization 
of  Virginia. — Colonization  of  New  England. — Original  Character  of  the  first  Inhab- 
itants of  New  England. — Their  Arrival.— Their  first  Laws^ — Their  social  Contract 
—Penal  Code  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Legislation.— Religious  Fervour.— Repub- 
lican Spirit.— Intimate  Union  of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

After  the  birth  of  a  human  being,  his  early  years  are  obscurely 
q>ent  in  the  toils  or  pleasures  of  childhood.  As  he  grows  up,  the 
world  receives  him,  when  his  manhood  begins,  and  he  enters  into 
contact  with  his  fellows.  He  is  then  studied  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  germn  of  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his 
maturer  years  is  then  formed. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  b^n 
higher  up;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mmd;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powers 
of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  will  rule 
bis  hfe.  The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle 
of  the  child. 

The  growth  of  nations  presents  something  analogous  to  this ; 
they  all  bear  some  marks  of  their  origin ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  their  birth  and  contributed  to  their  rise,  affect 
the  whole  term  of  their  being. 

If  we  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  states^  and  to  ex« 
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amine  the  oldest  monuments  of  their  history,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
should  discover  the  primary  cause  of  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  the 
ruling  passdons,  and  in  short  of  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  national  character :  we  should  then  find  the  explanation  of 
certain  customs  which  now  seem  at  variance  with  prevailing  man- 
ners, of  such  laws  as  conflict  with  established  principles,  and  of 
such  incoherent  opinions  as  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with  in 
society,  like  those  fragments  of  broken  chains  which  we  sometimes 
see  hanging  from  the  vault  of  an  edifice,  and  supporting  nothing. 
This  might  explain  the  destinies  of  certain  nations  which  seem 
borne  along  by  an  unknown  force  to  ends  of  which  they  themselves 
are  ignorant.  But  hitherto  facts  have  been  wanting  to  researches 
of  this  kind :  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  only  come  upon  communities 
in  their  latter  days ;  and  when  they  at  length  turned  their  attention 
to  contemplate  their  origin,  time  had  already  obscured  it,  or  ignor« 
ance  and  pride  adorned  it  with  truth-concealing  fables. 

America  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
stiidy  the  natural  and  tranquil  growth  of  society,  and  where  the 
influence  exercised  on  the  future  condition  of  states  by  their  orfgin 
18  clearly  distinguishable. 

At  the  period  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  landed  in  the  New 
World,  their  national  characteristics  were  already  completely 
formed ;  each  of  them  had  a  physiognomy  of  its  own ;  and  as  they 
had  already  attained  that  stage  of  civilization  at  wluch  men  are  led  to 
study  themselves,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  tjieir 
opinion^,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  The  men  of  the  ^xteenth 
century  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  contemporaries. 
America  consequently  exhibits  in  the  broad  light  of  day  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  ignorance  or  rudeness  of  earlier  ages  conceals 
from  our  researches.  Near  enough  to  the  time  when  the  states  of 
Amerii»  were  founded  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  their  ele- 
ments, and  suSiciently  removed  from  that  period  to  judge  of  some 
of  their  results.  The  men  of  our  own  day  seem  destined  to  see 
farther  than  their  predecessors  into  the  series  of  human  events 
Providence  has  given  us  a  torch  which  our  forefathers  did  not 
possess,  and  has  allowed  us  to  discern  fundamental  causes  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  the  obscurity  of  the  past  concealed 
from  them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  social  and  political  state  of  Americn 
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aftw  having  studied  its  history,  we  Aall  remun  perfiectly  ceo* 
vinced  that  not  an  opinion,  not  a  custom^  not  a  law^  I  may  e¥« 
say  not  an  event,  is  upon  record  whidi  the  origin  of  that  people 
-will  not  explain.  The  readers  of  this  book  will  find  the  geme  of 
all  that  is  to  follow  in  the  present  chapter,  and  the  key  to  almost 
the  whole  work. 

The  emigrants  who  came  at  different  periods  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ntory  now  covered  by  the  American  Union,  difiered  from  each  other 
in  many  respects ;  their  aim  was  not  the  same,  and  they  governed 
themselves  on  different  prmciples. 

These  men  had,  however,  certain  features  in  common,  and  they 
were  all  placed  in  an  analogous  situation.  The  tie  of  language  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  durable  that  can  unite  mankind*. 
All  the  emigrants  spoke  the  same  tongue ;  they  were  all  ofl&ets 
from  the  same  people.  Bom  in  a  country  which  had  been  agitated 
for  centuries  by  the  struggles  of  faction,  and  in  which  all  parties 
bad  been  obliged  in  their  turn  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  their  political  education  had  been  perfected  in  this 
rude  school,  and  tEey  were  more  conversant  with  the  notions  of 
right,  and  the  principles  of  true  freedom,  than  the  greater  part  of 
their  European  contemporaries.  At  the  period  of  the  first  emigra- 
tions, the  parish  system,  that  fruitful  germe  of  fi'ee  institutions,  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  English  ;  and  with  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  .been  introduced  even 
into  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  religious  quarrels  which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
were  then  rife.  England  had  plunged  into  the  new  order  of  things 
with  headlong  vehemence.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  always  been  sedate  and  reflecting,  became  argumentative  and 
austere.  General  information  had  been  increased  by  intellectual 
debate,  and  the  mind  had  received  a  deeper  cultivation.  "V^Jhile 
religion  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
reformed.  All  these  national  features  are  more  or  less  discoverable 
in  the  physiognomy  of  those  adventurers  who  came  to  sedc  a  new 
home  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Another  remark,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
recur,  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  all  the  Europeans  who  successively  established  them- 
selves in  the  New  World.    All  these  European  colonies  contain^ 
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<he  element^  if  not  tha  devdopmeiit,  >£  a  complete  democracj. 
Two  causes  led  to  this  result.  It  may  safely  be  advanced,  that  on 
leaving  the  mother-country  the  emigrahtg  ha4  in  general  no  notion 
of  superiority  over  one  another.  The  happy  and  the  powerful  do 
not  go  into  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees  of  equality 
among  men  than  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  happened,  however, 
'  on  several  occasions  that  persons  of  rank  were  driven  to  America 
by  political  and  religious  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to  establiflli 
a  gradation  of  ranks ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  S(ul  of  Ameri- 
ca was  entirely  opposed  to  a  territorial  aristocracy.  To  bring  that 
refractory  land  into  cultivation,  the  constant  and  interested  exer- 
tions of  the  owner  himself  were  necessary ;  and  when  the  ground 
was  prepared,  its  produce  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  enrich  a 
master  and  a  fanner  at  the  same  time.  The  land  was  then  natu- 
rally broken  up  into  small  portions,  which  the  proprietor  cultivated 
for  himself.  Land  is  the  baas  of  an  aristocracy,  which  clings  to 
the  soil  that  supports  it ;  for  it  is  not  by  privileges  alone,  nor  by 
Inrth,  but  by  landed  property  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  an  aristocracy  is  constituted.  A  nation  may  present 
immense  fortunes  and  extreme  wretchedness;  but  unless  those  for- 
tunes are  territorial,  there  is  no  aristocracy,  but  simply  the  class  of 
the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

All  the  British  colonies  had  then  a  great  degree  of  similarity  at 
the  epoch  of  their  settlement.  All  of  them,  from  their  first  begin- 
ning, seemed  destined  to  behold  the  growth,  not  of  the  aristocratic 
Kberty  of  their  mother-country,  but  of  that  freedom  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  as  yet  fur« 
nished  no  complete  example. 

In  ^is  general  uniformity  several  striking  differences  were  how- 
ever discernible,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  Two  branches 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  Anglo-American  family,  which  have 
hitherto  grown  up  without  entirely  commingling ;  the  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  north. 

Virginia  received  the  first  English  colony ;  the  emigrants  took 
possession  of  it  in  1607.  The  idea  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
are  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  was  at  that  time  singularly  preva- 
lent in  Europe ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has  done  more  to  eropoverish 
the  nations  which  adopted  it,  and  has  cost  more  lives  in  America, 
than  the  united  influence  of  war  and  bad  laws.    The  men  sent  to 
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Virginia*  were  seekers  of  gold,  adventurers  without  resources  and  • 
without  character,  whose  turbulent  and  restless  spirits  endangered 
the  infant  colony ,f  and  rendered  its  progress  uncertain.  The  arti- 
sans and  agriculturists  arrived  afterward ;  and  although  they  were 
a  more  moral  and  orderly  race  of  men,  they  were  in  nowise  above 
the  level  of  the  inferior  classes  in  England.J  No  lofty  conceptions, 
no  intellectual  system  directed  the  foundation  of  these  new  settle- 
ments. The  colony  was  scarcely  established  when  slavery  was  in- 
troduced,^ and  this  was  the  main  circumstance  which  has  exercised 
so  prodigious  an  influence  on  the  character,  the  laws,  and  all  the 
future  prospects  of  the  south. 

Slavery,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  dishonours  labour ;  it  in- 
troduces idleness  into  society,  and,  with  idleness,  ignorance  aiid 
pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervates  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man.  The  injQuence  of  slavery,  united 
to  the  English  character,  explains  the  manners  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  southern  states. 

In  the  north,  the  same  English  foundation  was  modified  by  the 
most  opposite  shades  of  character ;  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  some  details.  The  two  or  three  main  ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first 
combined  in  the  northern  British  colonies,  more  generally  denomi- 
nated the  states  of  New  England.||  The  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring  states ;  they  then  passed 
successively  to  the  more  distant  ones ;  and  at  length  they  imbued 

*  The  charter  graated  by  the  crown  of  England,  in  1609,  stipulated,  among  other 
conditions,  that  the  adventurers  should  pay  to  the  crown  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  aU 
gold  and  silver  mines.    See  Marshall's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-66. 

t  A  large  portion  of  the  adventurers,  says  Stith  (History  of  Virginia),  were  un« 
principled  young  men  of  family,  whom  their  parents  were  glad  to  skip  off,  discharged 
servants,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  or  debauchees :  and  others  of  the  same  class,  people 
more  apt  to  pillage  and  destroy  than  to  assist  the  settlement,  were  the  seditious  chiefii 
who  easily  led  this  band  into  every  kind  of  extravagance  and  excess.  See  for  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  the  following  works : — 

•*  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  first  Settlements  in  the  year  1624,"  by  Smith. 

"  History  of  Virginia,"  by  William  Stith. 

**  History  of  Virginia,  from  the  earliest  Period,"  by  Beverley. 

X  It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  a  certain  number  of  rich  English  capitalists 
came  to  fix  themselves  in  the  colony. 

§  Slavery  was  introduced  about  the  year  1620,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed 
twenty  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  James.    See  Chalmer. 

n  The  states  of  New  England  are  those  situated  to  thejt ast  of  the  Hudson  ;  they 
ars  now  six  in  number :  1.  Connecticut ;  2.  Rhode  Island  ;  3.  Massachusetts  ;  4.  Vsr 
neat ;  5.  New  Hampshire  i  6.  Maine 
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the  whole  confederation  They  now  extend  their  influeoce  bejond 
its  limits  over  the  whole  American  world.  The  dvilization  of 
New  England  has  been  like  a  beacon  lit  upon  a. hill,  which,  after 
it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  'the  distant  horizon  with 
its  glow. 

The  foundation  of  New  England  was  a  norel  spectacle,  and  all 
.the  circumstances  attending  it  were  singular  and  originaL  The 
large  majority  of  colonies  have  been  first  inhabited  either  by  men 
without  education  and  without  resources,  driven  by  their  poverty 
and  their  misconduct  from  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  or  by 
peculators  and  adventurers  greedy  of  gain*  Some  settlements 
cannot  even  boast  so  honourable  an  origin;  St  Domingo  was 
founded  by  buccaneers ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  criminal  courts 
of  England  supply  the  population  of  Australia. 

The  settlers  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New 
England  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes  of  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  union  on  the  soil  of  America,  at  once  presented 
ne  angular  phenomenon  of  a  society  containing  neither  lords  nor 
common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men  possessed,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without 
a  single  exception,  had  received  a  good  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  known  in  Europe  for  their  talents  and  their  acquire* 
ments.  The  other  colonies  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  with- 
out family;  the  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with  them 
the  best  elements  of  order  aad  morality,  they  landed  in  the  desert 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  But  what  most  es- 
pecially distinguished  them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They 
had  not  been  obliged  by  necessity  to  leave  theif  country,  the  social 
position  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted,  and  their  means 
of 'subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or.  to  increase  their  wealth ;  the  call  which 
summoned  them  from  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  b- 
tellectual ;  and  in  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their 
object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the 
pilgrims,  bdonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose 
principles  had  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  pjuritans.  Puritanism 
Was  not  merely  a  religious  doctrine,  but  it  corresponded  in  many 
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points  vnth  fhe  most  absolute  democratic  and  republican  theories. 
It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries. Persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  mother-country,  and 
disgusted  by  the  habits  of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  their 
own  principles,  the  puritans  went  forth  to  seek  some  rude  and  im* 
frequented  part  of  the  world,  where  they  could  live  according  to 
their  own  opinions,  and  worship  God  in  freedom. 

A  few  quotations  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  spirit  of  these 
pious  adventurers  than  all  we  can  isay  of  "them.  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton,* the  historian  of  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  thus  opens 
his  subject : — 

**  Gentle  Reader  :  I  have  for  some  length  of  time  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  incumbent,  especially  on  the  immediiate  sifccessors  of 
those  that  have  had  so  large  experience  of  those  many  memorable 
and  signal  demonstrations  of  God*s  goodness,  viz,  the  first  begin- 
ners of  this  plantation  in  New  England,  to  commit  to  writing  hb 
gracious  dispensations  on  that  behalf;  havingso  many  inducements 
ftereunto,  not  onely  otherwise,  but  so  plentifully  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures :  that  so,  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  our  fathers  have 
told  us  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  3,  4),  we  may  not  hide  from  our  children, 
showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord ;  that 
especially  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant,  and  the  children  of 
Jacob  his  chosen  (Psalm  cv.  5,  6),  may  remember  his  marvellous 
works  in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  planting  of  New  Eng-r 
land,  his  wonders  and  the  judgements  of  his  mouth ;  how  that  God 
brought  a  vine  into  this  wilderness ;  that  he  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  tl^at  he  made  room  for  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root;  and  it  filled  the  land  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8,  9).  And  not 
onely  so,  but  also  that  he  hath  guided  his  people  by  his  strength  to 
his  holy  habitation,  and  planted  them  in  the  mountain  of  his  in- 
heritance in  respect  of  precious  gospel  enjoyments :  and  that  as 
especially  God  may  have  the  glory  of  all  unto  whom  it  is  most 
due;  so  also  some  rays  of  glory  may  reach  the  names  of  those 
Uessed  saints,  that  were  the  main  instruments  and  the  beginning 
of  this  happy  enterprise." 

•  <'New  England's  Memorial/'  p.  13  Beaton,  1836.  See  also  "  Hatchinson^t 
History/^  toI.  ii.,  p.  440. 
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it  is  impossible  to  read  Has  opesnng  paragraph  -^tltout  an  m* 
Tduntary  feeHog  of  reKgious  awe;  it  breathes  the  very  savour  of 
gospel  antiquity*  The  smcerity  of  the  author  heightens  his  power 
of  language.  The  band,  which  to  his  eyes  was  a  mere  party  of 
adventurers,  gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  seas,  appears 
to  the  reader  as  the  genne  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providence 
to  a  predestined  shore. 

The  author  thus  continues  his  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
&8t  pilgrims : — 

^^  So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city  of  Leyden,  which 
had  been  their  resting-place  for  above  eleven  years ;  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  here  below,  and  looked  not 
much'  on  these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their 
dearest  country,  where  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  (Heb. 
zL  16),  and  ther^n  quieted  their  spirits.  When  they  came  to 
DelfS'Hav^  (hey  found  the  ship  and  all  things  reaidy ;  and  such  of 
tiieir  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  after  them,  and 
sundry  came  £*om  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipt,  and  to  take  their 
leaves  of  them.  One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  with  the 
fiiost,  but  with  friendly  entertainment. and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The  next  day  thqr 
went  on  board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleftd 
was  the  siglit  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sighs 
snd  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  among  thein ;  what  tears  did  gush 
fimn  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pieroed  each  other's  heart,  that 
sundry  of  the  Dutdi  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
calHng  them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend 
pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  ^ith  him,  with  wa- 
tery cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  unto  the 
Xiord  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 
ten,  they  took  th^  leaves  one  of  another,  which  proved  to  be  the 
last  leave  to  many  of  them." 

The  emigrants  were  about  l50  in  ntunber,  including  the  women 
and  the  children.  Their  object  was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson;  but  after  having  been  driven  about  for  some  time 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  were  forced  to  land  on  that  arid  coas^ 
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of  New  England  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Plymoatli. 
The  rock  is  still  shown  on  which  the  pilgrims  disembarked.* 

"  But  before  we  pass  on,"  continues  our  historiqin, "  let  the  reader 
with  me  make  a  pause^.and  seriously  consider  this  poor  people's 
present  condition,  the  more  to  be  raised  up  to  admiration  of  God's 
goodness  toward  them  m  their  preservation :  for  being  now  passed 
the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  them  in  expectation, 
they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  no  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  them,  no  houses,  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  unto  to  seek 
for  succour ;  and  for  the  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know 
the  winters  of  the  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent,  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  fierce  storms,  dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places, 
much  more  to  search  unknown  coasts.  Besides,  what  could  they 
see  but  a  hideous  and  desolate  wilderness,  full  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  wilde  men  ?  and  what  multitudes  of  them  there  were,  they 
^en  knew  not :  for  which  way  soever  they  turned  their  eyes  (save 
upward  to  Heaven)  they  could  have  but  little  solace  or  content  in 
respect  of  any  outward  object ;  for  summer  being  ended,  all  things 
stand  in  appearance  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  and  the  whole 
country  full  of  woods  and  thickets  represented  a  vnld  and  savage 
hue;  if  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  ocean 
which  they  had  passed,  and  was  now  as  a  main  bar  or  gulph  to 
separate  them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  worid." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  piety  of  the  puritans  was  of  a 
merely  speculative  kind,  or  that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  worldly  affairs.     Puritanism,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was 
scarcely  less  a  political  than  a  religious  doctrine.    No  sooner  had 
'  the  emigrants  landed  on  the  barren  coast,  described  by  Nathaniel 

Morton,  than  their  first  car^  was  to  constitute  a  society,  by  passing 
the  following  act  :f — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James» 
&c.,  &c.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and   advance- 

*  This  rock  is  become  an  object  of  Teneration  ia  the  United  States.    I  have  seen 
I  bits  of  it  carefuUy  preserred  in  several  towns  of  the  Union.    Does  not  this  sufficiently 

I  show  that  aU  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of  man?    Here  is  a  stone 

which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pressed  for  an  iastant|  and  this  stone  becomes  famous ; 
it  is  treasured  by  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  relic  -  and  what  ia  bocoma 
of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand  palaces  ? 
t  '<  New  England  Memorial,"  p.  37 
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ment  of  the  Ciiristian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try,  a  voyage  to  plant  tne  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia :  do  by  these  presents  solemnlj^and  mutually^  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid :  and  by  virtue  hereof  Jo 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony:  unto. which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence/' &c  • 

This  happened  in  1620,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  emigra- 
tion went  on.  The  religious  sind  political  passions  which  ravished 
the  British  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  I.,  drove  fresh 
crowds  of  sectarians  every  year  tp  the  shores  of  America.  In  Eng- 
land the  stronghold  of  puritanism  was  in  the  middle  classes,  and  it 
was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
came.  The  population  of  New  England  increased  rapidly ;  and 
while  the  hierarchy  of  rank  despotically  classed  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  mother-country,  the  colony  continued  to  present  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  community  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  A  democ- 
racy, more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had  dreamed  of,  started 
in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal 
society. 

The  English  government  was  not  dissatisfied  with  an  emigration 
winch  removed  the  elements  of  fresh  discord  and  of  future  revolu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  it,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  sought  a  shel- 
ter from  the  rigour  of  their  country's  laws  on  the  soil  of  America. 
It  seemed  as  if  New  England  was  a  region  given  up  to  the  dreams 
of  fancy,  and  the  unrestrained  experiments  of  innovators. 

The  English  colonies  (&nd  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  thdr 
prosperity)  have  always  enjoyed  more  internal  freedom  and  more 
political  independence  than  the  colonies  of  other  nations ;  but  this 


*  The  eoifgranu  who  founded  the  state  of  Rhode  IslaDd  m  1638,  those  who  landed 
at  New  Haven  in  1637,  the  first  settlers  in  Connecticnt  in  1639,  and  the  founders  of 
ProTidence  in  1640,  began  in  like  manner  by  drawing  up  a  social  contract,  which  wu 
mbmitted  to  the  approval  of  all  the  interested  parties.  See  "  Pitkin^s  History/'  pp. 
«,47 
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priiuaple  of  Cberty  was  nowhere  more  extenrively  applied  than  in 
the  states  of  New  England. 

It  was  generally  allowed  a^at  period  that  the  territories  cf  the 
New  World  belonged  to  that  European  nation  which  had  been  the 
first  to  discover  them.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  America 
thus  became  a  British  possession  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  means  used  by  the  English  government  to  people  these 
new  domains  were  of  several  kinds :  the  king  sometimes  appointed 
a  governor  of  his  own  choice,  who  ruled  a  portion  of  the  New 
World  in  the  name  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  crown  ;* 
this  is  the  colonial  system  adopted  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
Sometimes  grants  of  certain  tracts  were  made  by  the  crown  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  .company ,f  in  which  case  all  the  civil  and 
political  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  persons,  who,  . 
under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  crown,  sold  the  lands  and 
governed  the  inhabitants.  Lastly,  a  third  system  consisted  in 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  to  constitute  a  political 
society  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-country,  and  to  gQvem 
th^nselves  in  whatever  was  not  contrary  to  her  laws.  This  mode 
of  colonization^  so  remarkably  favourable  to  Uberty,  was  adopted 
only  in  New  England4 

In  1628,§  a  charter  of  this  kind  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to 
the  emigrants  who  went  to  form  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  But, 
in  general,  charters  were  not  given  to  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land till  they  had  acquired  a  certain  existence.  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven^  the  state^of  Connecticttt,  and  that  of  Rhode 

•  This  wms  tlio  oiwe  in  tha  state  of  New  York. 

t  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  this  situation. 
See  Pitkin's  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11-31. 

t  See  the  work  entitled,  "  JUatoHcol  CoUtetion  nf  State  Papen  and  other  Authen- 
tic Documents  intended  aa  MateriaU  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  Americaf" 
by  Ebenezer  Haxard,  Philadelphia,  1792,  for  a  j^eat  number  of  documents  relating  to 
the  commencement  of  the  colonies,  which  are  Taluable  from  their  contents  and  their 
authenticity  ^  among  them  are  the  various  charters  granted  by  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  first  acts  of  the  local  governments. 

See  also  the  anal3r8is  of  all  these  charten  given  by  Mr.  Story,  jndge  of  the  raprcme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  resu.ts  from  these  documents  that  the  principles  of  represen 
tative  government  and  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty  were  introduced  into  all 
the  colonies  at  their  origin.  These  principles  were  more  fully  acted  upon  in  the  North 
than  in  the  Sooth,  but  they  existed  everywhere. 

(  See  Pitkin's  History,  p.  35.  See  the  History  of  tSie  Cblony  of  MassachosetU  Bay, 
by  Hutchinson^  vol. !.«  p.  9. 
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Maud,*  were  fbraickd  without  jthe  ocM)peiatioii,  and  almost  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  motfaer-countrj.  The  new  setdera  did 
not  derive  thdr  iBcorporation  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  although 
they  did  not  dcfiy  its  gupremacj  $  Ihey  constituted  a  society  of  tbeic 
own  aocoidy  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward, 
under  Charles  IL,  that  their  existence  was  .legally  recognised  by  a ' 
royal  charter. 

This  frequently  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  link  which  coo- 
aected  the  emigrants  with  the  land  of  their  lor^tfaers,  in  studying 
Hke  earliest  historical  and  legislative  records  of  New  England.  They 
perpetually  exercised  tiie  rights  of  sovereignty  ;•  they  named  their 
magistrates,  ooncltided  peace  or  declared  war,  made  police  regula- 
tions, and  enacted  laws,  as  if  their  allegiance  was  due  only  to  God^f 
NotfaiDg  can  be  more  curious,  and  at  the  same  tmae  more  instruct 
ive  than  the  legislation  of  that  period ;  it  is  there  that  the  solution 
of  the  great  social  problem  whkfa  the  Uniled  States  now  present 
to  the  wcmtM  is  to  be  found. 

Among  these  documaits  m^  shall  notice  as  especially  character- 
istic, the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
eat  m  16604 

The  legislators  of  Connecticut^  begin  with  the  penal  laws,  and, 
Irtrange  to  say,'they  borrow  their  provisions  from  the  text  of  holy 
writ 

"  Whoever  shall  worship  any  other  God  than  the  Lord,"  says 
the  preamble  of  the  code,>^  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.''  This  is 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  enactments  of  the  same  kind,  copied 
▼erbatim  from  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy. 
BlaspheQiy,  sorcery,  adultery,||  and  rape,  were  punished  with  death ; 

•  See  Pitkin's  History,  pp.  42, 47. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had  deTiated  from  the  fonna  which  are  pre* 
terred  m  the  criminal  and  mil  procedore  of  Bngland :  in  1650  the  decrees  of  jnstioe 
»ere  not  yet  headed  by  the  royal  style.    See  Hatchinson,  toL  i.,  p.  462. 

t  Code  of  1650,  p.  S8.    Hartford,  JS30. 

$  See  also  in  Hutchinson's  History,  vol.  i.,  jn.  435, 456,  the  analysis  of  the  paaa. 
code  adopted  in  1648,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts :  this  code  is  drawn  up  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  Connecticut. 

I  Adoltery  was  also  punished  with  death  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Huteh^ 
faiaon,  Tol.  i.,  p.  441,  says  that  several  persons  actually  suffered  for  this  crime.  Ha 
quotes  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1663.  A  married 
woman  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  young  man ;  her  husband  died,  and  titm 
married  the  lover.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  public  be^^an  to  suspect  tha 
prenous  intercourse  of  this  couple  ;  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  pot  upon  trial,  aad 
very  narrowly  escaped  capital  punishmest.   . 
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an  outrage  offered  by  a  son  to  his  parents^  was  to  be  expiated  by 
the  same  penalty.  The  legislation  of  a  rude  and  half-civilized 
people  was  thus  transferred  to  an  enlightened  and  moral  commu* 
nity.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  never 
more  'frequently  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  never  more  rarely 
enforced  toward  the  guilty. 

The  chief  care  of  the  legislators,  in  this  body  of  penal  laws,  was 
the  maintenance  of  orderly  conduct  and  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity :  they  constantly  invaded  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sin  which  thiey  did  not  subject  to  magisterial 
censure.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  rigor  with  which  these  laws 
punished  rape  and  adultery ;  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons was  likewise  severely  repressed.  The  judge  was  empowered 
to  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  whipping,  or  marriage,*  on  the 
misdemeanants ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  old  courts  of  New  Haven 
may  be  believed,  prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent.  We 
find  a  sj^ntence  bearing  date  the  first  of  May,  1660,  inflicting  a  fine 
and  a  reprimand  on  a  young  woman  who  was«  accused  of  using 
improper  language,  and  of  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed.f  The 
code  of  1650  abounds  in  preventive  measures.  It  punishes  idleness 
and  drunkenness  with  severity.^  Innkeepers,  are  forbidden  to  fur- 
nish more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  to  each  consumer ;  and 
simple  lying,  whenever*  it  may  be  injurious,^  is  checked  by  a  fine  or 
a  flogging.  In  other  places,  the  legislator,  entirely  forgetting  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  he  had  himself  upheld 
in  Europe,  renders  attendance  on  divine  service  compulsory ,||  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punishment,ir  and  even  with 

*  Code  of  1650,  p.  48.  It  seems  sometimes  to  have  happened  that  the  judge  supor 
added  these  punishments  to  each  other,  as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  pronounced  in  1643 
(New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  114),  by  which  Margaret  Bedford,  convicted  of  Ioosq 
conduct,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  afterward  to  marry  Nicolas  Jemmings 
her  accomplice. 

t  New  Haven  Antiquities,  p.  104.  See  also  Hutchinson's  History  for  several  causes 
equally  extraordinary. 

t  Code  of  1650,  pp.  60,  67. 

$  Ibid,  p.  64.  n  Ibid,  p.  44. 

T  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  See  for  instance  the  law  which,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1644,  banished  the  ana-baptists  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
(Historical  Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  538.)  See  also  the  law  against  the 
quakers  passed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1656.  "  Whereas,"  says  the  preamble,  "  an 
accursed  race  of  heretics  called  quakers  has  sprung  up,"  &c.  The  clauses  of  the 
statute  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on  all  captains  of  ships  who  should  import  quakers  into  the 
eonntry.    The  quakers  who  may  be  found  there  shaU  be  whipped  and  imprisoned 
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death,  the  Christians  who  chose  to  worship  God  according  to  a 
ritual  differing  from  his  own  *  Sometimes  indeed,  the  zeal  of  his 
enactments  induces  him  to  descend  to  the  most  frivolous  particulars : 
tlius  a  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  code  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  tobacco.f  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  fantastical  and 
Texatious  laws  were  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  that  they  were 
freely  voted  by  all  the  persons  interested,  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  community  were  even  more  austere  and  more  puritanical  than 
the  laws.  In  1649  a  solemn  association  was  formed  in  Boston  to 
check- the  worldly  luxury  of  long  hair.J 

These  errors  are  no  doubt  discreditable  to  the  human  reason ;  they 
attest  the  inferiority  of  our  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  laying 
firm  hold  upon  what  is  true  and  just,  and  i$  often  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  two  excesses.  In  strict  connexion  vrith  this  penal 
legislation,  which  bears  such  striking  marks  of  a  narrow  sectarian 
spirit,  and  of  those  religious  passions  which  had  been  warmed  by 
persecution,  and  were  still  fermenting  among  the  people,  a  body  of 
political  laws  is  to  be  found,  which,  though  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  ahead  of  the  liberties  of  our  age. 

The  general  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modem 
constitutions  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  —  were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the 
laws  of  New  England :  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established 
without  discus^on. 

From  these  fruitful  principles,  consequences  have  been  derived 
and  applications  have  been  made  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
yet  ventured  to  attempt 

In  Connecticut  the  electoral  body  consisted,  from  its  origin,  of 
the  whole  jiumber  of  citizens ;  and  this  is  readily  to  be  understood,^ 

with  hard  hihour.  Those  members  of  the  sect  who  should  defend  their  opinions  shall 
be  first  fined,  then  imprisonedi  and  finally  driven  out  of  the  province.  (Historical 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  630.) 

*  By  the  penal  law  of  Massachusetts,  any  catholic  priest  who  should  set  foot  ia 
the  colony  after  having  been  once  driven  oat  of  it,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment 

t  Code  of  1650,  p.  96. 

^  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  S16.    See  Appendix  EL 

(  CoQstitntion  of  1638,  p.  17 
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when  we  recollect  ihat  this  people  enjoyed  an  ahnost  per&ct 
equality  of  fortune,  and  a  still  greater  uniformLty  of  capacity.*  In 
Connecticut,  at  this  period,  all  the  executive  functionaries  were 
elected,  including  the  governor  of  the  state.f  The  citizens  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  were  obliged  to  bear  arms;  they  formed  a  na- 
tional militia,  which  appointed  its  own  oflBcers,  and  was  to  hold 
itself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.^ 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  germe  and  gradual  development  of  that  township 
independence,  which  is  the  life  and  mainspring  of  American  liberty 
at  the  present  day.  The  political  existence  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  commenced  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  and 
was  gradually  and  always  imperfectly  communicated  to  the  different 
members  of  the  social  body.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  It  may 
be  said  that  the  township  was  organized  before  the  county^  the 
county  before  the  state,  the  state  before  the  Union. 

In  New  England,  townships  were  completely  and  definitively 
constituted  as  early  as  1650.  The  independence  of  the  township 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights, 
and  duties,  cpllectad  and  clung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a 
real  political  life,  most  thoroughly  democratic  and  i;epublican.  The 
colonies  still  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-countiyj 
monarchy  was  still  the  law  of  the  state;  but  the  republic  was  al- 
ready established  in  every  township. 

The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates  of  every  kind,  rated 
themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.§  In  the  townships  of  New 
England  the  law  of  representation  was  not  adopted,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed,  as  at  Athens,  in  the  market-place, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 

In  studying  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  at  this  first  era  of 
the  American  republics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  legislation,  which  they  display.    The  ideas. there 

*  In  1641  tbe  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  unanimously  declafsd  that  tba 
gOYfrnment  of  the  state  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  power  was  vested  in  the  body 
of  free  citizens,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  the  laws  and  to  watch  their  tneth 
tion.    Code  of  1650,  p.  70. 

t  Pitkin's  History,  p.  47.  f  Constitntiot  >f  1638,  p.  II 

(  Code  of  1650,  p.  80. 
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fenned  of  the  duties  of  society  toward  its  members,  are  evidently 
much  loftier  and  more  comprehensiYe  than  those  of  the  European 
legislators  at  that  time ;  obligations  were  there  imposed  which  werf 
elsewhere  slighted.  In  the  states  of  New  England,  from  the  first, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  provided  for  ;*  strict  measures  were 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  attend  to  ihem  ;t  renters  were  established  m  every  parish,  in 
which  the  results  of  public  deliberations,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  citizens  were  entered  ;|  clerks  were  directed  to 
keep  these  registers  ;§  officers  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  vacant  inheritances,  and  with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  land^ 
marks ;  and  many  others  were  created  whose  chief  functions  were 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  community.}]  The  law  en- 
ters  into  a  thousand  useful  provisions  for  a  number  of  social  wanta 
which  are  at  present  very  inadequately  felt  in  France. 

But  it  is  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  public  education  that  the 
original  character  of  American  civilization  b  at  once  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.    "  It  being,^*  says  the  lav^,  "  one  chief  project  rf 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  per- 
Buading  from  the  iUse  of  tongues,  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  common-* 
wealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, . .  "M    Here  follow 
clauses  establishing  schools  in  every  township,  and  obliging  the  in- 
habitants^  under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  to  support  them.    Schools  of 
a  superior  kind  were  founded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  mote, 
populous  districts.    The  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  en- 
force the  sending  of  children  to  school  by  their  parents;  they  were 
empowered  to  inflict  fines  upon  all  who  refused  compliance ;  and 
in  cases  of  continued  resistance,  society  assumed  the  place  of  the 
parent,  took  possession  of  the  child,  and  deprived  the  father  <rf 
those  natural  rights  which  he  used  to  so  bad  a  purpose.    The 
reader  will  undoubtedly  have  remarked  the  preamble  of  these  en* 
actments :  in  America,  religion  is  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  the 
observance  of  the  divine  laws  leads  man  to  civil  freedom. 

If,  after  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  American 
society  in  1650,  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  more  es. 

•Codeon660,p.T8.  f  Code  of  1750,  p.  94. 

I  Ibid,  p.  86.  i  See  Hutcliuiaon's  History,  toI.  {.,^405 

I  Ibid,  p.  40.  %  Coda  of  ISBO,  p.  90. 
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pecially  to  that  of  the  continent,  at  the  same  period,  vre  cannot  fa3 
to  be  struck  witH  astonishment.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  absolute  monarchy  had 
everywhere  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  the  oligarchical  and  feudal 
liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  were  the  notions  of  right  more 
completely  confounded  than  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe ;  never  was  there  less  political  activity  among  the 
people ;  never  were  the  principles  of  true  freedom  less  widely  cir- 
culated) and  at  that  very  time,  those  principles,  which  were 
scorned  or  unknown  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  proclaimed  in 
the  deserts  of  the  New  World,  and  were  accepted  as  the  future 
creed  of  a  great  people.  The  boldest  theories  of  the  human  reason 
were  put  into  practice  "by  a  community  so  humble,  that  not  a  states- 
man condescended  to  attend  to  It ;  and  a  legislation  without  prece- 
dent was  produced  off-hand  by  the  imagination  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  bosom  of  this  obscure  democracy,  which  had  as  yet  brought 
forth  neither  generals,  nor  philosophers,  nor  authors,  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  free  people,  and  pronounce  amid  general 
acclamations  the  following  fine  definition  of  liberty  :* — 

"Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own 
liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both 
by  men  and  beasts  to  do  what  they  list ;  and  this  liberty  is  incon- 
sistent with  authority,  impatient  of  all  restraint ;  by  this  liberty, 
*  sumus  omnes  deteriores ;'  't  is  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordmances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object 
of  authority ;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good : 
for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your  very  lives, 
and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereofi 
This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority ;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring 
at  the  honour  and  power  of  authority." 

The  remarks  I  have  made  will  suffice  to  display  the  character  of 

*  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  vol.  u.,  p.  13.  This  speech  was  made  by 
Winthrop ;  he  was  accused  of  having  committed  arbitrary  actions  during  his  mafps- 
tracy,  bat  after  having  made"  the  speech  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  ho  was 
acquitted  by  acclamation,  and  from  that  Ume  forward  he  was  always  re-elected  ffov" 
«iior  of  the  state.    See  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  ^  166. 
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Anglo-American  civilization  in  its  true  Vght  It  is  the  result  (and 
this  should  be  constantly  present  to  the  mind)  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  in  other  places  havt  been  in  frequent  hostility,  but 
which  in  America  have  been  admirably  incorporated  and  combined 
with  one  another.  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  ^spirit 
of  liberty. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  at  the  same  time  ardent  sec- 
tarians and  daring  innovators.  Narrow  as  the  limits  of  some  of 
their  religious  opinions  were,  they  were  entirely  free  from  political 
prejudices. 

Hence  arose  two  tendencies,  distinct  but  not  opposite,  which  are 
constantly  discernible  in  the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  men  who  sacrificed  their  friends,  their 
family,  and  their  native  land,  to  a  religious  conviction,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  advantages  which  they 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  energy,  however,  with  whidi 
they  strove  for  the  acquirements  of  wealth,  moral  enjoyment,  and 
the  comforts  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  the  world,  was  scarcely  ia- 
ferior  to  that  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  Heaven. 

Political  prmciples,  and  all  human  laws  and  ihstitutions  were 
moulded  and  altered  at  their  pleasure ;  the  barriers  of  the  society 
in  which  they  were  bom  were  broken  dowii  before  them ;  the  old 
principles  which  had  governed  the  world  for  ages  were  no  more;  a 
path  without  a  turn,  and  a  field  without  a  horizon,  were  opened  to 
the  exploring  and  ardent  curiosity  of  man :  but  at  the  limits  of  th^ 
political  world  he  checks  his  researches,  he  discreetly  lays  aside 
the  use  of  his  most  formidable  faculties,  he  no  longer  consents  to 
doubt  or  to  innovate,  but  carefully  abstaining  froA  raismg  the  cur- 
tain of  the  sanctuary,  he  yields  with  submissive  respect  to  truths 
which  he  will  not  discuss. 

Thus  in  the  moral  world,  everything  is  classed,  adapted,  decided, 
and  foreseen ;  in  the  political  world  everything  is  agitated,  uncer- 
tain, and  disputed :  in  the  one  is  a  passive,  though  a  voluntary 
obedience ;  in  the  other  tn  independence,  scornful  of  experience 
and  jealous  of  authority- 

These  two  tendencies,  apparently  so  discrepant,  are  far  from 
conflictmg ;  they  advance  together,  and  mutually^  support  each 
other. 
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Religion  perceiTBs  dmt  civil  liberty  cdSbrds  a  noble  exerciae  to 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  that,  the  political  world  is  a  field  prepared 
by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts  of  the  intelligence.  Contented  with 
ike  freedom  and  the  power  which  it  enjoys  in  its^own  sphere,  and 
with  the  place  which  it  occupies,  the  empire  of  religion  is  never 
more  surely  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men 
unsupported  by  aught  be^de  its  native  strength. 

Religion  is  no  less  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles  and 
te  triumphs ;  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  is  the 
beat  security  of  law  as  well  as  the  smrest  {dedge  of  freedom.* 


MBASONS  or  CBKTAnf  ANCmiLIES  WHICH   THE   JJHTB  AND  CUSTOMS  OP 
THB  ANQLO-AMEBICANS  FRE8BNT. 

Rflmaiafl  •f  trittocnitie  ludtotioiii  in  (he  midst  of  a  complete  Democracy .-^Whyf 
— ^Distinction  earefally  to  be  drawn  Vetwaen  what  is  of  Puritanical  and  what  is  of 
English  Origin. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  draw  too  general  or  too  absolute 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  said.  The  sodal  condition,  the 
religion,  and  the  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  undoubtedly  exer* 
cised  an  immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their  new  country. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  found  a  state  of  things 
originating  solelvin  themselves:  no  man  can  ^entirely  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  pist;  and  the  settlers,  unintentionally  or  involun- 
tarily, mingled  habits  and  notions  derived  from  their  education  and 
from  the  traditions  of  their  country,  with  those  habits  and  notions 
which  were  extelusively  their  own.  To  form  a  judgement  on  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  the  present  day,  it  is  therefore  necessary  care- 
lully  to  distmguish  what  is  of  puritanical  from  what  is  of  Englidi 
ongm. 

Laws  and  customs  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States  whidi  contrast  strongly  with  all  that  surrounds  them. 

•  Sea  AppendiiF 
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These  laws  seem  tobe  draiwa  up  in  a  spirit  coatrary  to  thepirrail* 
ing  tenor  of  the  American  legislation ;  and  these  customs  are  no 
less  opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  aocietj.  If  the  English 
colonies  had  been  founded  in  an  age  of  darkness,  or  if  their  origin 
was  already  lost  in  the  lapse  of  jearSy  the  problem  would  be  in- 
soluble. 

I  shall  quote  a  smgle  example  to  illustrate  what  I  advance. 

The  civil  and  criminal  procedure  of  the  Americans  has  only 
two  means  of  action— committal  or  bail.  The  first  measure  taken 
by  the  magistrate  is  to  exact  security  from  the  defendant,  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  incarcerate  him;  the  ground  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  the  charges  against  him  are  then  dis- 


It  is  evident  that  a  legislation  of  this  kind  is  hostile  to  the  poor 
man,  and  favourable  only  to  the  rich.  The  poor  mail  has  not 
always  a  security  to  produce,  even  in  a  civil  cause :  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  wait  for  justice  in  prison,  he  is  qpeedily  reduced  to  dis- 
tress. The  wealthy  individual,  on  the  contrary,  always  escapes 
imprisonment  in  civil  causes;  nay,  more,  he  may  readily  elude 
the  punisHment  which  awaits  him  for  a  delinquency,^  by  break- 
mg  his  baiL  So  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  are,  for  him, 
reducible  to  fines.*  Nothing  can  be  more  aristocratic  than  this 
system  of  legislation.  Yet  in  America  it  is  the  poor  who  make 
the  law,  and  they  usually  reserve  the  greatest  social  advan- 
tages to  themselves.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  England;  the  laws  of  which  I  speak  are 'Eng- 
lish,! and  the  Americans  .have  retained  them,  however  repug* 
nant  they  may  be  to  the  tenor  of  their  legislation,  and  the  mass  of 
Iheir  ideas. 

Next  to  its  habits,  the  thing  which  a  nation  is  least  apt  to  change 
IS  its  civil  legislation.  Civil  laws  are  only  familiarly  known  to 
legal  men,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  maintain  them  as  they  are, 
whether  good  or  bad,  simply  because  they  themselves  are  conver- 
sant with  them.  The  body  of  the  nation  is  scarcely  acquamted 
with  them :  it  merely  perceives  their  action  in  particular  oases ; 
but  it  has  some  difficulty  in  seizing  their  tendency,  and  obeys  them 
without  reflection. 

*  Criiises  no  doobt  ejdst  for  which  bail  is  inadmistibley  hat  they  are  few  fai  nnmber. 
t  See  BlAckstone ;  and  Delolnw,  book  L,  chap  x 
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I  have  quoted  one  instance  where  it  woukl  have  been  easy  to 
adduce  a  great  number  of  others. 

The  surface  of  ^American  society  is,  if  I  may  vse  the  expression, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  demoeracyi  from  beneath  which  the  old 
aristocratic  colours  sometimes  peep 
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CHAPTER  DL 

SOCIAL  com>rrioN  op  thb  ANOLo-AinRicAim. 

A  SOCIAL  condition  is  commonly  the  result  of  drcumstances,  some- 
times of  laws,  oftener  still  of  these  two  causes  united ;  but  wher- 
ever it  exists,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  sourckof  almost  all 
the  laws,  the  usages-,  and  the  ideas,  which  regulate  ^e  conduct  of 
nations :  whatever  it  does  not  produce,  it  modifies. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  and  the  manners  of  a  nation,  to  begin  by  the  study 
of  its  social  condition. 


THE  STHlKiNO  CHAEACTEEISTIC  OF   THE  SOCIAL  CONDmON  OF  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICANS  IS  YtS  ESSENTIAL  DEMOCRACY. 

The  first  Emigrants  of  New  England.— Their  Equality^— Aristocratic  Laws  mtrodnced 
la  the  Soiith.~Penod  of  the  ReTolation.~Change  in  the  Law  of  Descent.— Kfieett 
prodaced  by  this  t^iange.-r-Democracy  carried  to  its  utmost  Limits  in  the  new  States 
of  the  West. — ^Equality  of  Education.  i 

Mant  important  observations  suggest  themselves  upon  the  sodal 
condition  of  the  Anglo- Americans;  but  there  is  one  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  The  sodal  condition  of  the  Americans 
is  eminently  democratic ;  this  was  its  character  at  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies,  and  is  stiU  more  strongly  marked  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  great  equality  existea 
among  the  ^nigrants  who  settled  on  the  shores  of  New  Ilngland 
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The  germe  of  aristocracy  was  never  planted  in  that  part  of  the 
Union.  The  only  influence  which  obtained  there  was  that  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  people  were  used  to  reyerence  certain  names  as  the  em- 
blems of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Some  of  their  fellow-dtizens  ac- 
quired a  power  over  the  rest  which  might  truly  have  been  called 
aristocratic,  if  it  had  been  capable  of  invariable  transmission  from 
father  to  son. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson :  to  the 
southwest  of  that  river,  and  i|^  the  direction  of  the  Floridas,  the  cas6 
was  different.  In  most  of  the  states  situated  to  the  southwest 
of  the  Hudson  some  great  English  proprietors  had  settled,  who  had 
imported  with  them  aristocratic  principles  and  the  English  law  of 
descent.  I  have  explained  the  reasons  why  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  establish  w powerful  aristocracy  in  America;  these  reasonsex- 
isted  with  less  force  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  southi 
one  man,  aided  by  slaves,  could  cultivate  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  it  was  therefore  common  to  see  rich  landed  proprietors.  But 
their  influence  was  not  altogether  aristocratic  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood in  Europe,  since  they  possessed  no  privileges ;  and  the  culti* 
vation  of  their  estates  being  carried  on  by  slaves,  they  had  no 
tenants  depending  on  them,  and  consequently  no  patronage.  Still, 
the  great  proprietors  south  of  the  Hudson  constituted  a  superior . 
.class,  having  ideas  and  tastes  of  its  own,  and  forming  the  centre  of 
political  action.  This  kind  of  aristocracy  sympathized  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whose  passions  and  interests  it  easily  embraced ; 
but  it  was  too  weak  and  too  short-lived  to  excite  either  love  or  ha* 
tred  for  itself.  This  was  the  class  which  headed  the  insurrection 
in  the  south,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. ^ 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  society  was 
shaken  to  its  centre :  the  people,  in  whose  name  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  conceived  the  desire  of  exercising  the  authority  which 
it  had  acquired ;  its  democratic  tendencies  were  awakened ;  and 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  it  aspired  to  in- 
dependence of  every  kind.  The  influence  of  individuals  gradually 
peased  to  be  felt,  and  custom  and  law  united  together  to  produce 
the  same  result 

But  the  law  of  descent  was  the  last  step  to  equality.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  ancient  and  modem  jurists  have  not  attributed  to  this  him 
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t  greater  influenGe  cm  kmnan  afiairs.^  It  is  thie  that  liiese  laws 
belong  to  ciyil  affairs :  bat  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  placed  at. 
the  head  of  all  political  institations ;  for,  while  political  laws  are 
eoly  the  symbol  of  a  nation's  condition,  they  exercise  an  increcfible 
ioflu^ice  upon  its  social  state.  They 'have,  moreover,  a  sure  and 
uniform  manner  of  operating  upon  society,  afiecting,  as  it  were, 
*  generations  yet  unborn. 

Through  their  means  man  acquires  a  kind  of  preternatural  power 
Ofver  the  future  lot  of  his  fellow^creatures.  When  the  legislator 
bas  once  regulated  ^e  law  of  inheritance^  he  may  rest  from  his 
labour.  The  machine  once  put  in  motion  will  go  on  for  a§es,  and 
fMlvanoe,  as  if  aelf-gmded,  toward  a  given  point  When  framed 
in  a  particular  manner,  this  law  unites,  draws  together,  and  vests 
property  and  power  in  a  few  hands :  its  tendency  is  clearly  aristo- 
cratic. On  opposite  principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid  ;^  it  di- 
vides, distributes,  and  disperses  both  property  and  power.  Alarmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arrestbg  its 
potion  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  difSculties  and  impediments ;  they 
vainly  seek  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts :  but  it  grad 
tttlly  reduces  or  destn^s  every  obstacle,  until  by  its^incessant  ac- 
tivity the  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth  are  ground  down  to 
the  fine  and  shifting  sand  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  When 
the  law  of  inheritance  permits,  still  more  when  it  decrees,  the  equal 
division  of  a  father's  property  among  all  his  children,  its  effects  are 
of  two  lands:  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other^ 
although  they  tend  to  the  same  end. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  partible  inheritance,  the  death  of  every 
proprietor  brings  about  a  kind  of  revolution  in  property:  not  onty 
do  his  possesions  change  hands,  but  their  very  nature  is  altered; 
since  they  are  parcelled  into  shares,  which  become  smaller  and 
smaller  at  each  division.  This  is  the  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
physical  effect  of  the  law.  It  foIlows,'then,  &at  in  ^countries  where 
equality  of  inheritance  is  established- by  law,  property,  and  espe* 
cially  landed  property,  must  have  a  tendency  to  perpetual  diminu* 

^  I  understand  by  the  law  of  descent  all  those  lavs  whose  principal  object  it  is  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  property  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  The  law  of  entail 
k  of  this  number:  it  certainly  prevents  the  owner  from  disposing  of  his  possessions 
before  his  death ;  but  this  is  solely  with  a  view  of  preserving  them  entire  for  the  heir. 
Tlie  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  law  of  entail  is  to  regulate  the  descent  ofprop- 
•rtf  m£bu  U&s  deiftth  of  itt  owner :  itsoflier  provisiana  are  merely  Aoaiis  to  t)Ui  and* 
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tioo.  ^e  effects,  however,  of  such  legislation  would  only  be  per* 
eeptible  after  a  lapse  of  time,  if  the  law  was  abandoned,  to  its  own 
working ;  for  supposing  a  family  to  consist  of  two  children  (and 
in  a  country  peopled  as  France  is,  the  average  number  is  not  above 
three),  these  children,  sharing  among  them  the  fortune  of  both  pa* 
rents,  would  not  be  poorer  than  their  father  or  mother. 

But  the  law  of  equal  division  exercises  its  influence  not  merely 
upon  the  property  itself,  but  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  h^rs,  and 
brings  their  passions  into  play.  These  indirect  consequences  tend 
powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes,  and  especially  of 
large  domains. 

Among  the  nations  whose  law  of  descent  is  founded  upon  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  landed  estates  often  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  A^ithout  undergoing  division.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  family  feeling  is  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated 
with  the  estate.  The  family  represents  the  estate,  the  estate  the 
family ;  whose  name,  together  with  its  origin,  its  glory,  its  power, 
and  its  virtues,  is  thus  perpetuated  in  an  imperishable  memorial  qf 
the  past,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  future. 

When  the  equal  partition  of  property  is  established  by  law,  the 
intimate  connexion  is  destroyed  between  family  feeling  and  the 
preservation  of  the  paternal  estate ;  the  property  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  family;  for,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  divided  after  one  or 
two  generations,  it  has  evidently  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  completely  dispersed.  The  sons  of  the 
great  landed*  proprietor,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  or  if  fortune 
befriend  them,  may  indeed  entertain  the  hope  of  being  as  wealthy 
as  their  father,  but  not  that  of  possessing  the  same  property  as  he  . 
did ;  their  riches  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  elements  difier* 
ent  from  his. 

Now,  from  the  moment  when  you  divest  the  land-owner  of  that  • 
interest  in  the  preservation*  of  his  estate  which  he  derives  from 
association,  from  tradition,  and  from  family  pride,  you  may  be  cer« 
tain  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  dispose  of  it ;  for  there  is  a  strong 
pecuniary  interest  in  favour  of  selling,  as  floating  capital  produces 
higher  interest  than  real  property,  and  is  more  readily  available  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Great  landed  estates  which  have  once  been  divided,  never  come 
*  together  again ;  for  the  small  proprietor  draws  from  his  land  a  b^ 
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N  ter  revalue  in  proportkni,  than  the  large  owner  doesfrom  his;  and 
of  conrse  he  sells  it  at  a  higher  rate  *  The  calculations  of  gain, 
therefore,  which  decided  the  rich  man  to  sell  Y6s  domain,  will  still 
more  powerfully  influence  him  against  buying  small  estates  to  unite 
them  Into  a  large  one. 

What  is  called  family  pride  is  often  founded  upon  an  illusion  of 
self-love.  A  man  wishes  to  perpetuate  and  immortalize  himself 
as  it  were,  in  his  great-grandchildren.  Where  the  esprii  defamiUe 
eeases  to  act,  individual  selfishness  comes  into  play.  When  the 
idea  of  family  becomes  vague,  indeterminate,  and  uncertain,  a  man 
thinks  of  his  present  convenience ;  he  provides  for  the  establish 
-  ment  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  no  more. 

Either  a  man  gives  up  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  family,  or 
at  any  rate  he  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  other  means  than  that  of 
a  landed  estate. 

Thus  not  only  does  the  law  of  partible  inhmtance  render  it 
difficult  for  families  to  preserve  their  ancestral  domains  entire,  but 
it  deprives  them  of  the  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  compels  them 
in  some  measure  to  co-operate  with  the  law  in  their  own  extinction. 

The  law  of  equal  distribution  proceeds  by  two  methods :  by  act- 
ing upon  things,  it  acts  upon  persons ;  by  influencing  persons,  it 
affects  things.  By  these  means  the  law  succeeds  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  landed  jMroperty,  and  dispersmg  rapidly  both  families 
and  fortunes-t 

Most  certainly  is  it  not  for  us.  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tmry,  who  daily  behold  the  political  and  social  changes  which  flie 
law  of  partition  is  bringing  to  pass,  to  question  its  influence*    It 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  small  proprietor  cultivates  his  land  better,  hot  hs 
cnltiTates  it  with  more  ardour  and  care ;  so  that  he  makes  up  by  his  labour  for  his 
want  of  skill. 

t  Land  being  the  most  stable  kind  of  property,  we  find,  from  time  to  time,  rich  indi- 
iridnals  who  ara  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  who  wil> 
lingly  forfeit  a  considerable  part  of  their  income  to  make  sure  of  the  rest.  But  these 
are  accidental  cases.  The  preference  for  landed  property  is  no  longer  found  habitual- 
ly in  any  class  but  among  the  poor.  The  small  laad«owner,  who  has  less  information, 
less  imagination,  and  fewer  passions,. than  the  great  one,  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  desire  of  increasing  his  estate ;  and  it  often  happens  that  by  inheritance,  by 
maniage,  or  by  the  chances  of  trade,  he  is  gradually  furnished  with  the  mekns.  ThnSy 
to  balance  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  divide  their  estates,  there  exists  another, 
which  incites  them  to  add  to  them.  This  tendency,  which  is  suiScient  to  prevent 
artates  from  being  divided  ad  ttt/lnifiim,  is  not  strong  enough  to  create  great  territo 
rial  poaeessions,  certainly  not  to  kaap  them  up  in  the  same  familT. 
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18  perpetually  compicuous  in  our  couBtry^  orertlirowiDg  the  walls 
.  of  our  dwellings  and  removing  the  landmarks  of  our  fields.  Sat 
although  it  has  produced  great  effects  in  France,  much  still  remains 
for  it  to  do.  Our  recollections,  opinions,  and  habits,  present  pow^ 
erful  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  nearly  completed  its  vork  of  de- 
struction, and  there  we  can  best  study  its  results.  The  EngliA 
laws  concerning  the  transmission  of  property  were  aboUsbed  in 
almost  all  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  rerolution.  The  law  of 
entail  was  so  modified  as  not  to  interrupt  the  free  drcolation  of 
property.*  The  first  having  passed  away,  estates  began  to  be  par- 
celled out ;  and  the  change  became  more  and  more  rapid  with  tbe 
progress  of  time.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than 
rixty  years,  the  aspect  of  society  is  totally  altered ;  the  familieir 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  almost  all  commingled  with 
the  general  mass.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  of  these,  there  are  but  two  who  still  keep  their  heads 
above  the  stream ;  and  they  must  shortly  disappear.  The  sons  of 
these  opulent  citizens  have  become  merchants,  lawyers,  or  physi*- 
cians.  Most  of  them  have  lapsed  into  obscurity.  The  last  trace 
of  hereditary  ranks  and  distinctions  is  destroyed — the  law  of  par* 
tition  has  reduced  all  to  one  level. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  wealthy  individuals 
in  the  United  States ;  I  know  of  Yio  country,  indeed,  where  the  love 
of  money  has  taken  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  men,  and 
where  a  profounder  contempt  is  expressed  for  the  theory  of  the  per* 
manent  equality  of  property.  But  wealth  drculates  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  rare  to  find  two 
succeeding  generations  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 

This  picture,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  overcharged,  still 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  new 
states  of  the  west  and  southwest.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  few 
bold  adventurers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  mass  of  the  population  very  soon  began  to  move  in  that 
direction :  communities  unheard  of  till  then  were  seen  to  emerge 
from  their  wilds:  states,  whose  names  were  not  in  existence  a  few 
years  before,  claimed  their  place  in  the  American  Union ;  and  in 

*  Bed  Appendix  O. 
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die  western  setQeoMixtB  we  mqr  bdiokl<detiiocracy  anived  at  its  i^ 
most  extreme.  In  these  states,  founded  off  hand,  and  as  it  were  li^ 
chance,  the  inhabitants  are  but  of  yesterday.  ^Scarcely  known  to 
one  another,  the  nearest  n^hbours  are  ignorant  of  each  other's 
history.  In  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  therefore,  the 
population  has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  great  names  and 
great  wealth,  nor  even  that  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  None  are  there  to  wield  that  respectable  power  which 
men  willingly  grant  to  the  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in  doing 
good  before  their  eyes.  The  new  states  of  the  west  are  already  in- 
habited ;  but  society  has  no  existence  among  them. 

It  is  not  only  the  fortunes  of  men  which  are  equal  in  America; 
even  their  aquirements  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  uniformi- 
ty. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  population,  there  are  so  few  uninstructed,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  few  learned  individuals.  Primary  instruction  is 
within  the  reach  of  everybody;  superior  instruction  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  by  any.  This  is  not  surprising;  it  is  in  fact  the  necessary 
consequence  of  what  we  have  advanced  above.  Almost  all  the 
Americans  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  obtain  the 
first  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

In  America  there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  rich  enough  to 
live  without  a  profession.  Every  profession  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship, which  limits  the  time  of  instruction  to  the  early  years  of  life. 
At  fifteen  they  enter  upon  their  calling,  and  thus  their  education 
ends  at  the  age  when  ours  begins.  Whatever  is  done  afterwsfrd, 
IS  with  a  view  to  some  special  and  lucrative  object ;  a  science  is  taken 
up  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  only  branch  of  it  which  is  at- 
tended to  is  such  as  admits  of  an  immediate  practical  application. 

[This  paragraph  does  not  fairly  render  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
original  French  is  as  follows : — 

^  En  Am^rique  i)  y  a  pen  de  riches ;  presque  tons  les  Am^ricains  ont 
done  besoin  d'exercer  one  profession.  Or,  toute  profession  c^ige  an  appren- 
linage.  Les  Am^rieains  ne  peuvent  done  dooner  a  la  culture  g^n^rale  de 
rintelligenc^  que  les  premieres  ann^es  de  la. vie:  &  quinze  ans,  ils  entrent 
dans  une  carridre :  ainsi  leur  education  finit  le  plus  souvent  i  I'^poque  od  la 
iidtre  commence." 

What  is  meant  hf  the  remark,  that "  at  fifteen  they  enter  upon  a  career, 
and  thus  their  edacation  is  very  often  finished  at  the  epoch  when  ours  com* 
'me&ccs^"  is  not  dearly  percei?ed.    Our  professional  men  enter  upon  th^ 
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course  of  preparatioii  for  their  respecdve  proiesnonfl,  wholly  between  eigln 
teen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Apprentices  to  trades  are  bound  out, 
ordinarily,  at  fourteen,  but  what  general  education  they  receive  is  after  tha 
period.  Previously,  they  have  acquired  the  mere  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  it  is  supposed  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
America,  in  the  age  at  which  apprenticeship  commencee.  In  England, 
they  commence  at  the  same  age»  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  throughout  Europe.  It  is  feared  that  the  author  has  not  here  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision. — American  EdilorJ] 

In  America  most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor :  most  of 
those  who  ndw  enjoy  leisure  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their 
youth ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might 
have  had  a  taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the 
time  is  at  their  disposal  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination. 

There  is  no  class,  then,  in  America  in  which  the.  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditary  fortune  and  leisure, 
and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in  honour.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  an  equal  want  of  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
application  to  these  objects. 

A  middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can;  some  as  they  rise,  others 
as  they  descend.  Of  course,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  who  entertain  the  same  number  of  ideas  on  religion,  his- 
tory, science,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  government.  The 
gifts  of  intellect  proceed  directly  from  God,  and  man  cannot  pre- 
vept  their  unequal  distribution.  But  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  here  represented,  it  happens,  that  although 
the  capacities  of  men  are  widely  different,  as  the  Creator  has  doubt- 
less intended  they  should  be,  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  me- 
thod of  treatment. 

In  America  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  feeble  from 
its  birth ;  and  if  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  actually  destroyed,  it  is 
at  any  rate  so  completely  disabled  that  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  it 
any  degree  of  influence  in  the  course  of  afiairs. 

The  democratic  principle,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  so  much 
strength  by  .time,  by  events,  and  by  legislation,  as  to  h&ve  become 
not  only  predominant  but  all-powerful.  There  is  no  family  or 
corporate  authority,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual character  enjoy  any  durability. 
^  America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  social  state  a  most  extraordinarr 
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pliaa6ineiK».  Men  are  there  seen  on  a  greater  equality  in  point 
of  fortune  and  intellect,  or  in  other  words,  more  equal  in  their 
strength,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  or,  in  any  age  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance. 


POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE   SOCIAL  COMDmON  OF  THE  ANOLO- 

AMERICANS. 

The  political  consequences  of  such  a  social  condition  as  this  are 
easily  deducible. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  political  world  as  it.  does  everywhere  else.  To 
conceive  of  men  remaining  for  ever  unequal  upon  one  single  nomt, 
yet  equal  on  all  others,  is  impossible ;  they  must  come  in  the  end 
to  be  equal  upon  all. 

Now  I  know  of  only  two  methods  of  establishing  equality  in  the 
political  world :  every  citizen  must  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  or  rights  must  be  granted  to  no  one.  For  nations  which 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  social  existence  as  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  discover  a  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  all  and  the  absolute  power  of  one  man : 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  social  condition  which  I  have 
bten  describing  is  equally  liable  to  each  of  these  consequences.. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  passion  for  equality,  which 
excites  men  to  wish  all  to  be  powerful  and  honoured.  This  pas- 
aon  tends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the  rank  of  the  great ;  but  there 
exists  also  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which 
impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  powerful  to  their  own 
level,  and  reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality 
with  freedom.  Not  that  those  nations  whose  social  condition  is 
democratic  naturally  despise  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
an  iiistinctiye  love  of  it.  But  liberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant 
pbject  of  their  desires ;  equality  is  their  idol :  they  make  rjrpid  and 
sudden  efforts  to  obtain  liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  resign 
themselves  to  their  disappointment ;  but  nothing  can  satisfy  them 
except  equality,  and  rather  than  lose  it  they  resolve  to  perish. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  a  state  where  the  citizens  are  nearly  on  an 
equality^  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  the  aggressions  of  power.  No  one  among  them  being 
strong  enough  to  engage  singly  in  the  struggle  with  advantage, 
nothing  but  a  general  combination  can  protect  their  liberty :  and 
siich  a. union  is  not  always  to  be  found. 

From  the  same  social  position,  then,  nations  may  derive  one  or 
the  other  of  two  great  political  results ;  these  results  are  extremely 
dififerent  from  each  other,  but  they  may  both  proceed  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  are  the  first  who,  having  been,  exposed 
to  this  formidable  alternative^  have  been  happy  enough  to  escape 
the  dominion  of  absolute  power.  They  have  been  allowed  by  their 
circumstances,  their  origin,  their  intelligence,  and  especially  by 
their  moral  feelings  to  establisb  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  tbe 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PBINCIPLB  OF  THB  aOVBUOOMn  OP  THB  PIOPLB  IN  AlIBftK^ 

Itpr^omiiMites  over  t)ie  wholo  of  Society  in  Anjsriour-Applicfttion  made  of  thia 
Principle  by  the  Americans  even  before  their  Reiolation. — Development  given  to  it 
Iff  that  Revolotion.— Gradaal  and  irresistible  Extension  of  tlie  tkctiTe  QjaaIifloatioa« 

Whekever  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dii* 
^  cussed,  it  is  ^th  the  doctrine  of  the  sovfBreignty  of  the  people  thai ' 
we  must  begin. 

The  principle  of  the  soyereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to  be 
found,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom  of  almoil  all  human  in8titotionB» 
generally  remains  concealed  from  view.  It  is  obeyed  without  be- 
ing recognised,  or  if  for  a  moment  it  be  brought*  to  %ht,  it  is  has« 
tily  cast  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 
-  ^  The  will  of  the  nation"  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  hxve 
been  most  profusely  abused  by  the  wily  and  ihe  despotic  of  eveiy 
age.  To  the  eyes  of  some  it  has  been  represented  by  the  yenal 
suffrages  of  a  few  of  the  satellites  of  power ;  to  others,  by  the  votes 
of  a  timid  or  an  interested  minority ;  and  some  have  even  discov- 
ered it  in  the  silence  of  a  people,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fact 
ef  submission  established  the  right  of  command. 

In  America,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not 
ather  barren  or  concealed,  as  it  is  with  some  other  nations ;  it  m 
fecognised  by  the  customs  and  proclaimed  by  the  laws;  it  spreads 
freely,  and  arrives  without  impediment  at  its  most  remote  oonse* 
quences.  If  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  doctrine  ot 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  it 
can  be  studied  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  society,  and  where 
its  dangers  and  its  advantages  may  be  foreseen,  that  country  is  a£k 
suredfy  America. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  from  their  origin,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  British  colomes  in  America.    It  was  far,  however,  from  tfaek 
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exercising  as  much  influence  on  tlie  gorernment  of  sodety  as  it 
now  does.  Two  obstacles,  tbe  one  external,  the  other  internal, 
checked  its  invasive  progress. 

It  could  not  ostensibly  disclose  itself  in  the  law?  of  the  colonies 
which  were  still  constrained  to  obey  the  mother-country ;  it  was 
flierefore  obliged  to  spread  secretly,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  especially  in  the  townships. 

American  society  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  it  with  all  its 
consequences.  The  intelligence  of  New  England,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Hudson  (as  I  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter),  long  exerdsed  a  sort  of  aristocratic  influence, 
which  tended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  social  authority  within  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  public  functionaries  were  not  universally 
elected,  and  the  citizens  were  not  all  of  them  electors.  The  elec- 
toral franchise  was  everywhere  placed  within  certain  limits,  and 
made  dependant  on  a  certain  qualification,  which  was  exceedingly 
low  in  the  north,  and  rmve  considerable  in  the  south. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  town-     / 
ships,  took  possession  of  the  state :  every  class  was  enlisted  in  its 
cause ;  battles  were  fought,  and  victories  obtained  for  it }  until  it 
became  the  law  of  laws. 

A  scarcely  less  rapid  change  was  effected  in  the  interior  of  society, 
where  the  law  of  descent  completed  the  abolition  of  local  influences. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  consequence  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
revolution  became  apparent  to  every  eye,  victory  was  irrevocably 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  democratic  cause.  All  power  was,  ia 
&ct,  in  its  hands,  and  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  The  higher 
orders  submitted  without  a  murmur  and  without  a  struggle  to  an 
evil  which  was  thenceforth  inevitable.  The  ordinary  fate  of  fal- 
^  ling  powers  awaited  them ;  each  of  their  several  members  followed 
his  own  interest ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  wring  the  power  from 
the  hands  of  a  people  which  they  did  not  detest  sufficiently  to 
brave,  their  only  aim  was  to  secure  its  good-will  at. any  price. 
The  most  democratic  laws  were  consequently  voted  by  the  very 
men  whose  interests  they  impaired :  and  thus,  although  the  higher 
classes  did  not  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  against  their  order, 
fliey  accelerated  the  triumph  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  so  that, 
by  a  angular  change,  the  democratic  impulse  was  found  to  be 
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most  irrenstiUe  in  the  veiy  states  where  the  aristocracy  had  the 
firmest  hold. 

The  state  of  Maryland,  which  had  been  founded  by  men  of  rank, 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage,*  and  to  mtroduce  the 
most  democratic  forms  into  the  conduct  of  its  government 

When  a  nation  modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily 
he  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
abolished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  so- 
ciety :  the  farther  electoral  rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the 
need  of  extending  them ;  for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of 
the  democracy  increases,  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength. 
The  ambition  of  those  who  are  below  the  appointed  rate  is  irritated 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  those  who  are  above  it 
The  exception  at  last  becomes  the  rule,  concession  follows  conces- 
flion,  and  no  stop  can  be  made  short  of  universal  suffrage. 

At  the  present  day  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty^of  the  people 
has  acquired,  in  the  United  States,  all  th^  practical  development 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  have  been  thrown  over  it  in  other  countries,  and  it 
appears  in  every  possible  form  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people  in  a  body^ 
as  at  Athens ;  and  sometimes  its  representatives,  chosen  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  transact  busmess  in  its  name,  and  almost  under  its 
immediate  control. 

In  some  countries  a  power  exists  which,  though  it  is  in  a  degree 
foreign  to  the  social  body,  directs  it,  and  forces  it  to  pursue  a/ertain 
track.  In  others  the  ruling  force  is  divided,  being  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  ranks  of  the  people.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States;  there  society  governs  itself 
for  itself.  All  power  centres  in  its  bosom ;  and  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  met  with  who  would  venture  to  conceive,  or,  still 
more,  to  express,  the  idea  of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  The  nation 
participates  in  the  making  of  its  laws  by  the  choice  of  its  legisla- 
tors, and  in  the  execution  of  them  by  the  choice  of  the  agents  of 
the  executive  government ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  itself, 
80  feeble  and  so  restricted  is  the  share  left  to  the  administration,  so 
little  do  the  authorities  forget  their  popular  origin  and  the  power 
from  which  they  emanatcf 
«  See  the  ameadmentt  nuuie  to  the  coostitatioa  of  Maryland  in  1801  and  1800. 
t  See  Appendix  H. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MBGBSBITT  OF   BZAMINOK}  THB  CONDITUW  Of  THX  0SATBB  BEFORE   TQ4T 
OP  THB  UNION  AT  LASGB. 

It  is  proposed  to  examme  in  the  following  chapter^  what  is  the 
form  of  government  established  in  America  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peopfe ;  what  are  its  resources,  its  hinderances,  its 
advantages,  and  its  dangers.  The  first  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  arises  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  constitution. of  the 
United  States,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  social  structures,  con* 
nected,  and,  as  it  were,  encased,  one  within  the  other ;  two  gov- 
ernments, completely  separate,  and  almost  independent,  the  one 
fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties,  and  responding  to  the  daily  and  in- 
definite calls  of  a  community,  the  other  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  and  only  exeircising  an  exceptional  authority  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  In  short,  there  are  twenty-four 
small  sovereign  nations,  whose  agglomeration  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  Union.  To  examine  the  Union  before  we  have  studied  the 
states,  would  be  to  adopt  a  method  filled  with  obstacles.  The 
Federsil  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  last  which  was 
adopted;  and  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  a 
summary  of  those  republican  principles  which  were  current  in  the 
whole  coomiunity  before  it  existed,  and  independently  of  its  esdst- 
ence.  Moreover,  the  federal  government  is,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
.the  exception;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the  rule.  The 
author  who  should  attempt  to  exhibit  the  picture  as  a  whole,  before 
he  had  explained  its  details,  would  necessarily  fall  into  obscuri^ 
and  repetition. 

The  great  political  principles  trhich  govern  American  society  at 
this  day,  undoubtedly  took  their  origin  and  their  growth  in  the 
state.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  become  adjuainted  with  the  state 
in  order  to  possess  a  clew  to  the  remainder.    The  states  which  at 
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present  compose  flie  American  Union,  all  present  (be  same  featwes 
as  far  as  regards  the  external  aspect  of  their  institutions.  Thek 
political  or  administrative  existence  is  centred  in  three  foci  of  acti<Mi, 
vhich  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  different  nervous  centres 
ivhich  convey  motion  to  the  human  body.  The  township  is  the 
lowest  in  order,  then. the  county,  and  lastly  the  state;  and  I  pn>> 
pose  to  devote  the  following  diapter  to  the  examination  of  these 
three  divisions. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  TOWNSHIPS  AND  MUNICIPAL  BODIES.* 

Why  the  Anthor  begins  the  Exammation  of  the  political  Institutions  with  the  Town- 
Afp.— 4U  ezifctence  in  all  Nations.— -DiiBcQlty  of  esublishing  and  preeerTing  Ind^ 
pendeace.— Its  Importance^— Why  the  Anthor  hasiselected  the  townslup  Syatem  df 
New  England  as  the  main  Object  of  his  Inquiry. 

It  b  not  undesignedly  that  I  begin  this  subject  with  the  town- 
fihip.  The  village  or  township  is  the  only  association  which  is  so 
perfectly  natural,  that  wherever  a  number  of  men  are  collected,  it 
seems  to  constitute  itself. 

The  town,  or  tithing,  as  the' smallest  division  of  a  community, 
must  necessarily  exist  in  all  nations,  whatever  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms may  be :  if  man  makes  monarchies,  and  establishes  republics, 
the  first  association  of  mankind  seems  constituted  by  the  hand  of 
God.    But  although  the  existence  of  the  township  is  coeval  with 

*  [It  is  by  this  periphrasis  that  I  attempt  to  render  the  French  expressions  '<  Coin- 
mmni**  and  "  Systems  Commmnal,"  1  an.  not  aware  that  any  English  word  preciself 
corresponds  to  the  general  term  of  the  original.  In  France  every  association  of  lui- 
iDaa  dwellings  forms  a  communtf  and  every  commune  is  governed  by  a  maire  and  a 
csfuitf  munieipai.  In  other  words,  the  tnaneipium  or  municipal  privilege,  which  ba- 
longs  in  England  to  chartered  corporations  alone,  is  alike  extended  to  every  commuas 
into  which  the  cantons  and  departments  of  France  were  divided  at  the  revolution 
Tkenoe  the  different  application  of  the  expression,  which  is  general  in  one  country  and 
festricted  in  the  other.  In  America,  the  counties  of  the  northern  states  are  dividod 
kito  townships,  those  of  the  southern  mto  parishes ;  beside  which,  municipal  bodies, 
haarisf  Ihe  name  of  corponiioBs,  exist  in  the  cities.  I  shaU  apply  these  several 
expressions  to  render  the  term  commtiiu.  The  word  **  parish,"  now  /iommonly  used 
fai  England,  belongs  exclubtvely  to  the  ecclesiastical  division;  it  denotes  the  bmid 
•f«r  which  a  partes  (persemi  ectUwUi  or  perhaps  paroc^fantu)  rights  extend.- 
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that  of  man,  its  liberties  are  not  the  less  rarely  respected  and  easily 
destroyed.     A  nation  is  always  able  to  establish  great  political 
assemblies,  because  it  habitually  contains  a  certain  number  of  indi* 
Tiduals  fitted  by  their  talents,  if  not  by  their  habits,  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  affairs.    The  township  is,  on  the  contrary,  composed  of 
coarser  materials,  which  are  less  easily  fashioned  by  the  legislator. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  consolidation  of  its  independence 
rather  augment  than  diminish  with  the  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  people.     A  highly-civilized  community  spurns  the  attempts 
of  a  local  independence,  is  disgusted  at  its  numerous  blunders,  and 
is  apt  to  despair  of  success  before  the  experiment  is  completed. 
Again,  no  immunities  are  so  ill-protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  power  as  those  of  municipal  bodies  in  general :  they  are 
unable  to  struggle,  single-handed,  against  a  strong  or  an  enterpri- 
aing  government,  and  they  cannot  defend  their  cause  with  success 
unless  it  be  identified  with  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  supported 
by  public  opinion.    Thus,  until  the  independence  of  townships  is 
amalgamated  with  the  manners  of  a  people,  it  is  easily  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  long  existence  in  the  laws  that  it  can  be  thus 
amalgamated.     Municipal  freedom  eludes  the  exertions  of  man ; 
it  is  rarely  created ;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  secretly  and  spontaneously 
engendered  in  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society.    The 
constant  action  of  the  laws  and  the  national  habits,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  above  all,  time,  may  consolidate  it ;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  has  experi- 
enced its  advantages.    Nevertheless,  local  assemblies  of  citizens 
constitute  the  streflgth  of  free  nations. .   Municipal  institutions  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  science ;  they  bring  it  with- 
in the  people's  reach,  they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  caijoy 
it    A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty.    The  transient  passions,  and  the  interests  of  ah  hour,  or 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  may  have  created  the  external  forms 
of  independence ;  but  the  despotic  tendency  which  has  been  repel- 
led will,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  reappear  on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  general  principles  on  which 
(be  political  organizations  of  the  counties  and  townships  of  the 
United  States  rest,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  choose  one  of 
the  states  of  New  England  as  an  example,  to  examine  the  mech* 
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anism  of  its  oonstitatioD,  and  then  to  cast  a  general  ^ance  over 
the  country. 

The  township  and  the  county  are  not  organized  in  the  same  maop 
ner  in  every  part  of  the  Union ;  it  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  same  principles  have  guided  the  formation  of  both  of 
them  throughout  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
principles  have  been  carried  farther  in  New  England  than  else* 
where,  and  consequently  that  they  offer  greater  facilities  to  the 
observations  of  a  stranger. 

The  institutions  of  New  England  form  a  complete  and  regular 
whole ;  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  time,  they  have  the 
support  of  the  laws,  and  the  still  stronger  support  of  the  manners 
of  ike  community,  over  which  they  exercise  the  most  prodigious  . 
influence ;  they  consequently  deserve  our  attention  on  every  account 


LOOTS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 


The  township  of  New  England  is  a  division  which  stands  between 
the  commune  and  the  canton  of  France,  and  which  corresponds  m 
general  to  the  English  tithing,  or  town.  Its  average  population  is 
from  two  to  three  thousand;*  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to  conflict,  and,  on  the  other^ 
men  capable  of  conducting  its  affairs  are  always  to  be  found  among 
its  citizens. 


AUTHORmES  OF   THE  TOWNSHIP  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  People  the  Source  of  all  Power  here  u  ElMwhere.-— Manages  its  own  Affairs/-' 
No  Corporation. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  Authority  Tested  in  the  Hands  of  His 
Selectmen.— How  the  Selectmen  act.^Town-Meeting.— Enumeration  of  the  paUio 
Officers  of  the  Township. — Obligatory  and  remunerated  Functions. 

In  the  township,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  people  is  the  only 
source  of  power;  but  in  no  stage  of  government  does  the  body  of 

•  In  1830,  there  were  306  townships  in  the  state  of  Masschnsetts,  and  610,014  Ukik 
taats  I  which  gives  an  average  of  abont  S,000  inhabitants  to  each  townsh^ 
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cilisens  cxcrciBe  a  more  imffldEate  bftience*  In  Am^ca)  the  peo* 
pie  is  a  master  whose  exigences  demand  obedience  to  the  utaiost 
Kmite  of  possibility. 

In  New  England  die  majority  acts  by  representatiTes  in  the  coii- 
liict  of  the  public  business  cf  the  state ;  but  if  such  an  arrangement 
be  necessary  in  general  affairs,  in  the  township,  where  tiie  legisla* 
tive  and  administratiTe  action  of  Uie  goTermnent  is  in  more  imme* 
diate  contact  with  the  subject,  tiie  system  of  representation  is  not 
adopted.  There  is  no  corporation ;  but  the  body  of  electors,  after 
having  designated  its  ma^strates,  directs  them  in  everything  that 
exceeds  the  simple  and  ordinary  executive  bosmess  of  the  state.* 

This  state  of  things  is  so  contrary  to  our  ideas,  and  so  different 
fiom  our  customs,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  adduce  some  exam^ 
^es  to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

The  public  duties  in  the  township  are  extremely  numerous  and 
minutely  divided,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on;  but  the  large  propor- 
tion of  administrative  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of.  a' small  num* 
ber  of  individuals  called  "  the  selectmen/'f 

The  general  laws  of  the  state  impose  a  certain  number  of  obli- 
gations on  the  selectmen,  which  they  may  fulfil  "without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  body  they  govern,  but  which  they  can  only  neg- 
lect on  their  own  responsibility.  The  law  of  the  state  obliges 
them,  for  instance,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  electors  in  their  townships ; 
and  if  they  omit  this  part  of  their  functions,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  In  all  the  affairs,  however^  which  are  determined  by 
the  town-meeting,  the  selectmen  arb  the  organs  of  the  popular  man- 
date, as  in  France  the  maire  executes  the  decree  of  the  municipal 
council.  They  usually  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
merely  put  in  practice  principles  which  have  been  previously  recog- 
nised by  the  majority     But  if  any  change  is  to  be  introduced  in 

*  The  same  rules  are  not  applicable  to  the  great  towns,  which  generally  have  a 
mtjoTf  and  a  corporation  divided  into  two  bodies ;  this,  however,  is  an  exception  which 
requires  the  sanction  of  a  law.  See  the  act  of  22d  February,  1822,  for  appointing  th« 
anthorities  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It  frequently  happens  that  small  towns  as  well  as 
cities  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  administration.  In  1833, 104  townships  in  the  state  o. 
Hew  York  were  goTemed  in  thiafnamier.— W^t//<am«'«  B^gdttr, 

t  Three  selectmen  are  appointed  in  the  small  townships,  and  nine  in  the  large  ones, 
Bee  "  The  Town  Officer,''  p.  186.  See  also  the  principal  laws  of  the  state  of  Massa* 
ehnsetts  relative  to  the  selectmen  :— 

Aet  of  the  SOth  Febtuary,  1786,  vol.  1.,  p.  S19 ;  24th  Febraary,  1796,  vol.  i.,  p.  48$ 
llh  March«  1801,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45 ;  16th  ione,  1795,  vol.  i.,  p.  475 ;  12th  March,  1808«  Tol, 
iL,  p.  J86 ;  28th  February,  1787,  vol.  i.,  p.  302 ;  22d  June,  1797,  vol.  L,  p.  639. 
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laeesktmg  ilate  of  thiiigB,  or  if  ihej  -wiah  to  imtlertake  woj  new 
enterprise,  they  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  source  of  their  power. 
If,  for  instance,  a  school  is  to  be  established,  the  selectmen  conrdce 
the  whole  body  of  electors  on  a  certain  day  at  an  appointed  place; 
Ihej  explain  the  n^encj  o{  the  case ;  they  give  their  opinion  on 
the  means  of  satisfying  it,  on  the  probable  expense,  and  the  site 
which  seems  to  be  most  favourable.  The  meeting  is  consulted  on 
these  several  points;  it  adopts  the  principle,  marks  out  the  site, 
votes  the  rate,  and  confides  the  execution  of  its  resolution  to  the 
selectmen. 

The  selectmen  have  alone  the  right  of  calling  a  town-meeting ; 
but  they  may  be  requested  to  do  so :  if  the  citizens  are  desirous  of 
submitting  a  new  project  to  the  assent  of  the  township,  they  may 
demand  a  general  convocation  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  selectmen 
are  obliged  to  comply,  but  they  have  only  the  right  of  presiding 
at  the  meeting.* 

The  selectmen  are  elected  every  year  in  the  month  of  April  or 
of  May.  The  town-meeting  chooses  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  municipal  magistrates,  who  are  intrusted  with  important  admin- 
istrative jfunctions.  The  assessors  rate  the  township ;  the  collectors 
receive  the  rate.  A  constable  is  appointed  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
watch  the  streets,  and  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the 
tDwn-clerk  records  all  the  town  votes,  orders,  grants,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages ;  the  treasurer  keeps  the  funds ;  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  performs  the  difficult  task  of  superintending  the  action  of  the 
poor  laws ;  committee-m^  aire  appointed  to  attend  to  the  schools 
and  to  public  instruction ;  and  the  road-surveyers,  who  take  care 
ef  the  greater  and  lesser  thoroughfares  of  the  township,  complete 
tlie  Ust  of  the  principal  functionaries.  They  are,  however,  still 
farther  subdivided;  and  among  the  municipal  officers  are  to  be 
fcimd  paridi  commissioners,  who  audit  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
diq^ ;  different  classes  of  inspectors,  some  of  whom-  are  to  direct 
Oe  citizois  in  case  of  fire;  tithing-men,  listers,  haywards,  chimney- 
viewers,  fence-viewers  to  maint&in  the  bounds  of  property,  timber- 
Measurers,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures.f 

Here  are  nineteen  principal  offices  in  a  township.    Every  in- 

•  See  laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  I.,  p.  150.    Act  of  the  S5tli  March,  1786. 

t  AU  these  magistrates  aGtaally  exist ;  their  different  fanctions  are  all  detafled  in  a 
hook  called,  "  The  Town  O^cer,"  hy  Isam;  Goodwin,  Worcester,  1827;  and  in  te 
Collection  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  3  toIs.,  Boston,  1S23. 
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habitant  is  constrained,  on  pain  of  being  fined,  to  undertake  theat 
diflFercnt  functions ;  which,  however,  are  ahnost  all  paid^  in  order 
that  the  poorer  citizens  may  be  able  to  give  up  their  time  without 
loss.  In  general  the  American  system  is  not  to  grant  a  fixed  salaiy 
to  its  functionaries.  Every  service  hK^  its  price,  and  they  are  re- 
munerated in  proportion  to  what  they  have  done. 


EXISTENCE   OF  THE   TOWNSHIP. 

Erery  one  the  best  Judge  of  his  own  Interest,— Corollary  of  the  Principle  of  die 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.— Application  of  these  I>octrine8  in  the  Townships  td 
America.— The  Township  of  New  England  is  SoTereign  in*  that  which  concemi 
itself  alone ;  subject  to  the  State  in  all  other  Matters.— Bond  of  Township  and  th« 
SUte.— In  France  the  GoTernment  lends  its  Agents  to  the  Commune.- In  America 
the  Rererse  occnrs. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  people  governs  the  whole  political  system  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. Every  page  of  this  book  will  afford  new  instances  of  the 
same  doctrine.  In  the  nations  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  IS  recognised,  every  individual  possesses  an  equal  share  of 
power,  and  participates  alike  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Every  individual  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  as  well  informed,  as 
virtuous,  and  as  strong,  as  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  obeys 
the  government,  not  because  he  is  inferior  to  the  authorities  which 
conduct  it,  or  that  he  is  less  capable  than  his  neighbour  of  govern- 
ing himself,  but  because  he  acknowledges  the  utility  of  an  associa- 
tion with  bi^  fellow-men,  and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  a»-  . 
sociation  can  exist  without  a  regulating  force.  If  he  be  a  subject 
in  all  that  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  citizens,  he  is  free  and 
responsible  to  God  alone  for  all  Hhat  concerns  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  maxim  that  every  one  is  the  best  and  the  sole  judge  of 
bis  own  private  interest,  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a 
man's  actions,  unless  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  common  weal,  or 
imless  the  common  weal  demands  his  co-operation. ,  This  doctrine 
is  universally  admitted  in  the  United  States.*   I  shall  hereafter  ex- 
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amine  the  general  influence  "which  it  exercises  on  the  ordinarjr 
actions  of  Ufe :  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  nature  of  municipal 
bodies. 

The  township,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  may  beUooked  tipon  as  an  individual  to  whom 
the  theory  I  have  just  alluded  to  is  applied.  Municipal  independ- 
ence is  therefore  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principle  of  tUe 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  United  States :  all  the  American 
republics  recognise  it  more  or  less;  but  circumstances  have  pecu- 
liarly favoured  its  growth  in  New  England. 

In  this  part  of  the  Union  the  impulsion  of  political  activity  was 
given  in  the  townships ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  each  of 
them  originally  formed  an  independent  nation.  When  the  kings  of 
England  asserted  their  supremacy,  they  were  contented  to  assume 
the  central  power  of  the  state.  The  townships  of  New  England 
remained  as  they  were  before ;  and  although  they  are  now  subject 
to  the  state,  they  were  at  first  scarcely  dependant  upon  it.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  have  not  been  invested  with  privi- 
ties, but  that  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  hlave  surrendered  a 
portion  of  their  independence  to  the  state.  The  townships  are  only 
subordinate  to  the  state  in  those  interests  which  I  shall  term  social^ 
as  they  are  common  to  all  the  citizens.  They  are  independent  in 
all  that  concerns  themselves ;  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  I  believe  that  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  state  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  local  interests. 
The  towns  of  New  England  buy  and  sell,  prosecute  or  are  indicted, 
augment  or,  diminish  their  rates,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  authority  6f  the  state. 

They  are  bound,  however,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
community.  If  the  state  is  in  need  of  money,  a  town  can  neither 
g^ve  nor  vrithhold  the  supplies.  If  the  state  projects  a  road,  the 
township  cannot  reiiise  to  let  it  cross  its  territory ;  if  a  police  regu- 
lation is  made  by  the  state,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  town.  A 
uniform  system  of  instruction  is  organized  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  town  is  bound  to  establish  the  schools  which  the  law  ordains. 
In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  townships  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  in  these  different  cases:  I  here  merely  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  obligation*    Strict  as  this  obligation  is,  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  state  imposes  it  m  principle  only,  and  in  its  perform* 
ance  the  township  resumes  all  its  independent  ri^ts.  Thus,  taxes 
are  voted  by  the  state,  but  they  are  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
township;  the  existence  of  a  school  is  obligatory,  but  the  town- 
ship builds,  pays,  and  superintends  it  In  France  the  state  collect* 
or  receives  the  local  imposts;  in  America  the  town  collector  re* 
ceives  the  taxes  of  the  state.  Thus  the  French  government  lends 
its  agents  to  the  commune ;  in  America,  the  township  is  the  agent 
of  the  government  The  fact  alone  shows  the  extent  of  the  differ* 
ences  which  exist  between  the  two  nations. 


PUBLIC  ^mrr  of  tbb  Towifsnips  of  new  bnolakd. 

How  tbe  Township  of  {few  England  wins  the  Affections  of  its  Inhabitants.— Diflioolty 
of  creating  local  public  Spirit  in  Europe.— The  Rights  and  Dnties  hi  the  American 
Township  farorable  to  it. — Characteristics  of  Home  in  the  United  States.— Mani- 
festations of  pablic  Spirit  in  New  England.— Its  happy  Effects. 

In  America,  not  only  do  municipal  bodies  exist,  but  they  are 
kept  alive  and  supported  by  public  spirit  The  township  of  New 
England  possesses  two  advantages  which  infallibly  secure  the  at* 
tentive  interest  of  mankind,  namely,  independence  and  authority. 
Its  sphere  is  indeed  small  and  limited,  but  within  that  sphere  its 
action  is  unrestramed;  and  its  independence  would  give  to  it 
a  real  importance^  even  if  its  extent  and  population  did  not  en- 
sure it 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  affections  of  men  are  genera^^ 
turned  only  where  there  is  strength.  Patriotism  is  not  durable  in  a 
conquered  nation.  The  New  England^*  is  attached  to  his  towoship> 
not  only  because  he  was  bom  in  it,  but  because  it  constitutes  a 
atrong  and  free  social  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  wfaoea 
government  claims  and  deserves  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  la 
Europe  the  absence  of  local  public  spirit  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
r^;ret  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  every  one  agrees  that  there  is 
no  surer  guarantee  <tf  order  and  tranquillity  and  yet  nothbg  is 
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inore  difficolt  to  creatfw  If  the  anuddpal  badies  were  made  pow^ 
erf\il  and  independent,  the  authorities  of  the  nation  might  be  £»> 
nnitedy  and  the  peace  of  the  eoontry  endangered.  Yet,  without 
power  and  independence,  a  town  may  contain  good  subjects,  but  it 
can  have  no  active  citizens.  Another  important  fact  is,  that  t}w 
township  of  New  England  is  so  constituted  as  to  excite  the  warm* 
est  of  human  affections,  without  arou^ng  the  ambitious  passions  of 
the  heart  of  man«  The  officers  of  the  county  are  not  elected,  and 
their  authority  is  very  limited.  Even  the  state  is  only  a  second-rate 
community,  whose  tranquil  and  obscure  administration  offers  no  in* 
ducement  suffident  to  draw  men  away  from  the  circle  of  their  in* 
terests  into  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs.  The  federal  government 
confers  power  and  honour  on  the  men  who  conduct  it ;  but  these 
bdividuals  can  never  be  very  numerous.  The  high  station  of  the 
pre^dency  can  only  be  reached  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and 
the  other  federal  functionaries  are  generally  men  who  have  been 
fiivoured  by  fortune,  or  jdistbguished  in  some  other  career.  Such 
cannot  be  the  permanent  aim  of  the  ambitious.  But  the  township 
serves  as  a  centre  for  the  desire  of  public  esteem,  the  want  of  ex 
citing  interests,  and  the  taste  for  authority  and  popularity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  life :  and  the  passions  which 
commonly  embroil  ^society,  change  their  character  when  they  find 
a  tent  so  near  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  family  circle. 

In  the  American  states  power  has  been  disseminated  with  ad 
mirable  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  interestmg  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons  in  the  common  weal.  Independently  of  the 
electors  who  are  from  time  to  time  called  into  action,  the  body 
politic  is  divided  into  innumerable  functionaries  and  officers,  who 
all,  in  their  several  spheres,  represent  the  same  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  whose  name  they  act.  The  local  administration  thus  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  profit  and  interest  to  a  vast  number  of  in- 
£vidua1s. 

The  American  system,  w^ch  divides  the  local  authority  among 
80  many  citizens,  does  not  scruple  to  multiply  the  functions  of  the 
town  officers.  For  in  the  United  States  it  is  believed,  and  with 
truth,  that  patriotism  is  a  kind  of  devotion  which  is  strengthened 
by  ritual  observance.  In  this  manner  the  activity  of  the  township 
18  continually  perceptible ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty,  or  tiie  exercise  of  right ;  and  a  constant  though  gentle 
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motion  is  thus  kept  up  in  society  which  animates  without  disturo» 
ing  it. 

The  American  attaches  himself  to  his  hotfle,  as  the  mountaineer 
clings  to  his  hills,  because  the  characteristic  features  of  his  countiy 
are  there  more  distinctly  marked  than  elsewhere.  The  existence  of 
the  townships  of  New  England  is  in  general  a  happy  one.  Th^ 
government  is  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In  . 
the  midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  general  comfort  which  reign 
in  America,  the  commotions  of  municipal  discord  are  infrequent 
The  conduct  of  local  business  is  easy.  The  political  education  of 
the  people  has  long  been  complete ;  say^rather  that  it  was  complete 
when  the  people  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil.  In  New  England  no 
tradition  exists  of  a  distinction  of  ranks ;  no  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  tempted  to  oppress  the  remainder ;  and  the  abuses  which 
may  injure  isolated  individuals  are  forgotten  in  the  general  content- 
ment which  prevails.  If  the  government  is  defective  (and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  easy  to  point  out  its  deficiencies),  the  fact  that  it  really 
emanates  from  those  it  governs,  and  that  it  acts,  either  ill  or  well, 
casts  the  protecting  spell  of  a  parental  pride  over  its  faults.  No 
term  of  comparison  disturbs  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizen :  England 
formerly  governed  the  mass  of  the  colonies,  but  the  people  was 
always  sovereign  in  the  township,  where  its  rule  is  not  only  an 
ancient,  but  a  primitive  state. 

The  native  of  New  England  is  attached  to  his  township  because 
it  is  independent  and  free :  his  co-operation  in  its  affairs  ensures 
his  attachment  to  its  interest ;  the  well-being  it  affords  him  secures 
his  affection ;  and  its  welfare  is  the  aim  of  his  ambition  and  of  his 
future  exertions ;  he  takes  a  part  in  every  occurrence  in  the  place ; 
he  practices  the  art  of  government  in  the  small  sphere  within  his 
reach ;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can  alone  ensure 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty ;  he  imbibes  their  spirit ;  he-  acquires 
a  taste  for  order,  comprehends  the  union  of  the  balance  of  powers, 
and  collects  clear  practical  notions  on  the  nature  of  his  iuties  and 
the  extent  of  his  rights. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  diyi^on  of  the  counties  in  America  has  considerable  analogy 
with  that  of  the'arrondissements  of  France.  The  limits  of  tibe 
counties  are  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  the  various  districts  which 
they  contain  have  no  necessary  connexion,  no  common  traditional 
or  natural  sympathy ;  their  object  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afiairs. 

The  extent  of  the  township  was  too  small  to  contain  a  system  oi 
judicial  institutions ;  each  county  has,  however,  a  court  of  justice,* 
a  sheriff  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  a  prison  for  criminals.  There 
are  certain  wants  which  are  felt  alike  by  all  the  townships  of  a 
county ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  satisfied  by  a 
central  authority.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  this  authority  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  several  magistrates  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  advicef  of  his  council.J  The 
officers  of  the  county  have  only  a  limited  and  occasional  authority 
which  is  applicable  to  certain  predetermined  cases.  The  state  and 
the  townships  possess  all  the  power  requisite  to  conduct  public 
busmess.  The  budget  of  the  county  is  only  drawn  up  by  its  officers, 
and  is  voted  by  the  legislature.^  There  is  no  assembly  which 
firectly  or  indirectly  represents  the  county ;  it  has,  therefore,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  political  existence.    * 

A  twofold  tendency  may  be  discerned  in  the  American  constitu- 
tions,  which  impek  the  legislator  to  centralize  the  legislative,  and 
to  disperse  the  executive  power.  The  township  of  New  England 
has  in  itself  an  indestructible  element  of  independence ;  but  this 
distinct  existence  could  only  be  fictitiously  introduced  into  the 
county,  where  its  utility  had  not  been  felt.  All  the  townships 
united  have  but  one  representation,  which  is  the  state,  the  centre 
of  the  national  authority :  beyond  the  action  of  the  township  and 
that  of  the  nation,  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist  but  the  influence  of 
individual  exertion. 


*  See  the  act  of  Uth  Febroary,  1821.    Laws  of  Massachasetts,  toI.  i.,  p.  561. 
t  See  the  act  of  SOtb  February,  1819.    Laws  of  Massachnsetts,  toI.  ii.,  p.  494. ' 
t  The  council  of  the  goreroor  is  an  electiye  body, 
f  See  the  act  of  8d  NoTember^  1791.    Laws  of  MassachosettSi  toI.  i.,  p.  61. 
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AmnnsTBATicN  m  nbw  englamd. 


Administration  not  perceiyed  in  America.— Why  t— The  Europeans  beliere  that  lA- 
erty  is  promoted  by  deprtTing  the  social  Authority  of  some  of  its  Rights ;  th« 
Americansi  by  diriding  its  Exercise. — Almost  ill  the  Administration  confined  19 
the  Township,  and  divided  among  the  town  Officers.— No  trace  of  an  admini$tratiT« 
Hierarchy  to  be  perceived  either  in  the  Township,  or  above  it. — The  Reason  of  this. 
How  it  l^ppens  that  the  Administration  of  the  State  is  uniform. — ^Who  is  empow* 
ered  to  enfbrce  the  Obedience  of  the  Township  and  the  County  to  the  Law. — The 
introduction  of  judicial  Power  into  the  Administration. — Consequence  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  elective  Principle  to  all  Functionaries. — ^The  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
New  England. — By  whom  Appointed.— County  Officer.^-Ensures  the  Administration 
of  the  Townships. — Court  of  Sessions. — Its  Action.— Right  of  Inspection  and  Indict- 
ment disseminated  like  the  olher  administrativa  Functions.— Informers  encouraged 
»y  the  division  of  Fines. 


Nothing  is  more  strikiDg  to  a  European  traveller  in  the  United 
States  than  the  absence  of  what  we  term  government,  or  the  ad- 
ministration. Written  laws  exist  in  America,  and  one  sees  that 
they  are  daily  executed ;  but  although  everything  is  in  motion, 
the  hand  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  social  machine  can  no- 
where be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  as  all  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  grammatical  forms,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  human  language,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts ;  so 
all  communities  are  obliged  to  secure  their  existence  by  submitting 
tola  certain  portion  of  authority,  without  which  they  fall  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  This  authority  may  be  distributed  in  several  ways,  but 
it  must  always  exist  somewhere. 

There  are  two  methods  of  diminishing  the  force  of  authority  in 
a  nation. 

The  first  is  to  wejedcen  the  supreme  power  in  its  very  prmciple, 
by  forbidding  or  preventing  society  from  actmg  in  its  own  defence 
onder  certain  circumstances.  To  weaken  authority  in  this  manner 
18  what  is  generally  termed  in  Europe  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
freedom. 

The  second  manner  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  authority 
does  not  consist  in  stripping  society  of  any  of  its  rights,  nor  in 
paralysing  its  eflforts,  but  in  distributing  the  exercise  of  its  privi- 
leges among  various  hands,  and  in  multiplying  functionaries,  to 
each  of  whom  the  degree  of  power  necessary  for  him  to  perform 
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Ub  duty  is  intrusted  There  may  be  natioiis  whom  this  £stribiH 
tion  of  social  powers  might  lead  to  anarchy ;  bat  in  itself  it  is  not 
anarchical.  The  action  of  authority  is  indeed  thus  rendered  less 
irresistible,  and  less  perilous,  but  it  is  not  totally  suppressed. 

The  revolution  of  the.United  States  was  the' result  of  a  mature 
and  deliberate  taste  for  freedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  era* 
▼ing  for  independence.  It  contracted  no  alliance  with  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  anarchy ;  but  its  course  was  marked,  on  the  con* 
trary,  by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly. 

It  was  never  assumed  in  the  United  States  that  the  citizen  of  a 
free  country  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases :  on  the  contrary, 
aocial  obligations  were  there  imposed  upon  him  more  various  than 
anywhere  else;  no  idea  was  ever  entertained  of  attacking  the 
principles,  or  of  contesting  the  rights  of  society ;  but  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  was  divided,  to  the  end  that  the  office  might  be 
powerful  and  the  officer  insignificant,  and  that  the  community 
should  be  at  once  regulated  and  free.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
does  the  law  hold  so  absolute  a  language  as  in  America;  and. in 
no  country  is  die  right  of  applying  it  vested  in  so  many  hsmds. 
The  administrative  power  in  the  United  States  presents  nothing 
either  central  or  hierarchical  in  its  constitution,  which  accounts  for 
its  passing  unperceived.  The  power  exists,  but  its  representative 
m  not  to  be  discerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  independent  townciiips  of  New 
England  protect  their  own  private  interests ;  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
;the  state  is  most  frequently  intrusted.*  Beside  the  general  laws, 
/the  state  sometimes. passes  general  police  regulations;  but  more 
oommonly  the  townships  and  town  officers,  conjointly  with  the  jus* 
tices  of  the  peace,  regulate  the  minor  details  of  social  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  different  localities,  and  promulgate 
SQch  enactments  as  concern  the  health  of  the  community,  and  the 

•  Sae  "The  Town  Officer,"  especially  at  the  words  Selectkcv,  Assbssors,  Coi. 
OBCTOBSy  Schools,  SxntVBToRS  OF  Hxorwats.  I  take  one  example  in  a  thousand  f 
•h^  state  prohibits  travelling  on  a  Sunday  ;  the  tything-tnenf  who  are  town^officers 
mm  espeeially  charged  to  keep  watch  and  to  execute  the  law.  See  the  laws  of  Mas* 
Mchnactu,  vol.  t^  p  410. 

The  selectmen  dra4  np  the  lists  of  electors  for  the  election  of  the  governor,  and 
tnnsmit  the  result  of  the  billot  to  the  secretary  of  the  state.  See  act  of  24th  Fek 
lias  I  l&s,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S8, 
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peace  as  well  as  morality  of  die  citizens.*  Lastly,  these  munici- 
pal magistrates  provide  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any  dele- 
gated powers,  for  those  unforeseen  emergencies  which  frequently 
occur  in  society .f  ^ 

It  results  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  administrative  authority  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
flie  township,!  but  that  it  is  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
individuals.  In  the  French  commune  there  is  properly  but  one 
official  functionary,  namely,  the  maire ;  and  m  New  Englaiyl  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  nineteen.  These  nineteen  functionaries 
do  not  in  general  depend  upon  one  another.  Fhe  law  carefully 
prescribes  a  circle  of  action  to  each  of  these  magistrates ;  and 
within  that  circle  they  have  an  entire  Kght  to  perform  their 
functions  independently  of  any  other  authority.  Above  the  town- 
ship scarcely  any  trace  of  a  series  of  official  dignities  is  to  be 
found.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  county  officers  alter  a  de- 
cision of  the  townships,  or  town  magistrates,^  but  in  general  the 
authorities  of  the  county  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  township,||  except  in  such  matters  as  concern  the 
county. 

The  magistrates  of  the  township,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county, 

are  bound  to  communicate  their  acts  to  the  central  government  in 

a  very  small  number  of  predetermmed  cases.!!    But  the  central 

.  *  T1ui8|  for  iosUiiicey  the  selectmen  authorize  the  construction  of  drains,  point  oat 
the  proper  sites  for  slaughter-houses  and  other  trades  which  are  a  nuisance  to  thft 
neighbourhood.    See  the  act  of  7th  June,  1785 ;  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

t  The  selectmen  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  in  case  of  contagious 
disease,  conjointly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace.    See  the  act  of  22d  June,  1797 ; « 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  539. 

i  I  say  almoitf  for  there  are  Tarious  circumstances  in  'the  annals  of  a  township 
which  are  regulated  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  by  thA 
justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  county ;  thus  licenses  are 
grauted  by  the  justices.    See  the  act  of  28th  Feb.,  17S7 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

§  Thus  licenses  are  only  granted  to  such  persons  as  can  produce  a  certificate  oi 
good  conduct  from  the  selectmen.  If  the  selectmen  refuse  to  give  the  certificate,  th' 
party  may  appeal  to  the  justices  assembled  in  the  court  of  sessions ;  and  they  may 
grant  the  license.    See  the  act  of  12th  March,  1808 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 

The  townships  have  the  right  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  enforce  them  by  fines  which 
are  fixed  by  law ;  but  these  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  court  of  sessions.  Sea 
Uie  act  of  23d  March,  1786  j  vol.  i.,  p.  254. 

I  In  Massachusetts  the  county-magistrates  are  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  acts  of  the  town-magistrfites ;  but  it  will  be  shown  farther  on  that  this  investiga* 
tion  is  a  consequence,  not  of  their  ^ministrative,  but  of  their  judicial  power. 

f  The  town  committees  of  schools  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
•ecretary  of  the  state  on  the  condition  of  the  school.  See  the  act  of  10th  Mardu 
1827 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  183. 
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government .«  not  represented  by  an  individnal  whose  bnsinees  it 
is  to  publish  police  regulatioDS  and  ordinances  enforcing  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  laws ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the 
<^oers  of  the  township  and  the  county ;  io  inspect  their  conduct, 
to  direct  their  actions,  or  to  reprimand  their  faults.  There  is  no 
point  which  serves  as  a  centre  to  the  radii  of  the  administration. 

What,  then,  is  the  uniform  plan  on  which  the  govemment  is 
oonducted,  and  how  is  the  compliance  of  the  counties  and  their 
magistrates,  or  the  townships  and  their  officers,  enforced  ?  In  the 
states  of  New  England  the  legislative  authority  embraces  more 
subjects  than  it  does  in  France;  the  legislator  penetrates  to  the  veiy 
core  of  the  administration ;  the  law  descends  to  the  most  minute  de<- 
tails ;  the  same  enactment  prescribes  the  principle  and  the  metht)d 
of  its  application,  and  thus  imposes  a  multitude  of  strict  and  rigor- 
ously defined  obligations  on  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  all  the  secondary  functionaries 
of  the  administration  conform  to  the  law,  society  in  all  its  branches 
proceeds  with  the  greatest  uniformity ;  the  difficulty  remains  of 
compelling  the  secondary  functionaries  of  the  administration  to 
conform  to  the  law.  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  in  general,  society 
has  only  two  methods  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  at 
its  disposal ;  a  discretionary  power  may  be  intrusted  to  a  superior 
functionary  of  directing  all  the  others,  and  of  cashiering  them  in 
case  of  disobedience ;  or  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  authorized  to 
inflict  judicial  penalties  oa  the  ofi^ndcr:  but  these  two  methods 
are  not  always  available. 

The  right  of  directing  a  civil  officer  pre-supposes  that  of  cashier*- 
ing  him  if  he  does  not  obey  orders,  and  of  rewarding  him  by  pro* 
motion  if  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  propriety.  But  an  elected  ma. 
gistrate  can  neither  be  cashiered  nor  promoted.  All  elective  functions 
are  inalienable  until  their  term  is  expired*  In  fact,  the  elected 
magistrate  has  nothing  either  to  expect  or  to  fear  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  when  all  public  offices  are  filled  by  ballot,  there  can' 
oe  no  series  of  official  dignities,  because  the  double  right  of  com- 
manding and  of  enforcing  obedience  can  never  be  vested  in  the 
same  individual,  and  because  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  can 
never  be  joined  to  that  of  inflicting  a  punishment  or  bestowing  a 
reward. 

The  communities  therefore  in  which  the  secondary  functionaries 
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of  the  govenunent  are  eIeote4»  are  peribne  obliged  to  make  great  - 
use  of  judicial  penalties  as  a  means  of  administration/  This  is  aofc 
evident  at  first  sight;  for  those  in  power  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
institution  of  elective  functionaries  as  one  concession,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  elective  magistrate  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  as  aa- 
other.  They  are  equally  averse  to  both  these  innovations ;  and  ay 
they  are  more  presangly  solicited  to  grant  the  former  than  the 
latter,  they  accede  to  the  election  of  the  magistrate,  and  leave  him 
independent  of  the  judicial  power.  Nevertheless,  the  second  of 
these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  can  posably  counterbalance 
the  first;  and  it  vrill  be  found  that  an  elective  authority  which  is 
not  subject  to  judicial  power  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  elude  all 
control  or  be  destroyed.  The  courts  of  justice  are  the  only  pos- 
sible medium  between  the  central  power  and  the  administrative 
bodies :  they  alone  can  compel  the  elected  functionary  to  oSey, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  elector.  The  extension  of 
judicial  pqwer  in  the  political  world  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  extension  of  elective  offices ;  if  these  two  insti- 
tutions do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  the  state  must  fill  into  anarchy  or 
into  subjection. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  that  habits  of  legal  business  do  not 
render  men  apt  to  the  exercise  of  administrative  authority* 
The  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the  EngUsh,  their  fathers,  the 
idea  of  an  institution  which  is  unknown  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe :  I  allude  to  that  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  sort  of  mezzo  termine  between  the 
magistrate  and  the  man  of  the  world,, between  the  civil  officer  and 
the  judge.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  well-informed  citizen,  though 
he  is  not  necessarily  versal  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws.  His 
office  simply  obliges  him  to  execute  the  police  regulations  of  so- 
ciety; a  task  m  which  good  sense  and  integrity  are  of  more  avail 
than  legal  science.  The  justice  introduces  into  the  administration  a 
certMn  taste  for  established  forms  and  publicity,  which  renders  him 
a  most  unserviceable  instrument  of  despotism ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  iS'  not  blinded  by  those  superstitions  which  render  legal 
officers  unfit  members  of  a  government  The  Americans  have 
adopted  the  system  of  English  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  have 
deprived  it  of  that  aristocratic  character  which  is  discernible  in  the 
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■lotiier-ebuntry*  Tte  gorenior  of  Massacbibsetisi*  appoints  a  oer« 
tain  number ,  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county,  whose 
Amotions  last  seven  years.'Plle  farther  designates  three  individuals  ^ 
from  among  the  whc^e  body  of  justices,  who  form  in  each  county 
what  is  called  the  court  of  sessions.  The  justices  take  a  perscmal 
diare  in  public  business ;  they  are  sometimes  intrusted  with  admin* 
ktrative  functions  in  conjunction  with  elected  officera  ;|  they  some- 
times constitute  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  magistrates  summarily 
prosecute  a  refractoiy  citizen,  or  the  citizens  inform  against  the 
abuses  of  the  magistrate.  But  it  is  in  the  court  of  sessions  that 
fhey  exercise  their  -most  important  functions.  This  court  meets 
twice  a  year  in  the  county  town ;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  greater  number^  of  public  officers.|] 
It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  court  of 
sessions  is  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  body,  properly  so 
icalled,  and  a  political  tribunal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
county  is  a  purely  administrative  division.  The  court  of  sessions 
presides  over  that  small  number  of  affairs  which,  as  they  concern 
several  townships,  or  all  the  townships  of  the -county  in  common, 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular. IT  In  all  that 
concerns  county  business,  the  duties  of  the  court  of  sessions  are 
therefore  purely  administrative ;  and  if  in  its  investigations  it  occa- 

*  We  shall  hereafter  learn  what  a  governor  is :  I  shall  content  myself  with  remark- 
ing in  this  place,  that  he  represents  the  execntive  power  of  the  whole  state. 

f  See  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  chap,  ii.j  §  1 ;  chap,  iii.,  §  3. 

%  Thus,  for  example^  a  stranger  arriveslh  a  township  from  a  country  where  9  con- 
tagious disease  prevails,  and  he  falls  ill.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  can,  with  the 
■asent  of  the  selectmen,  order  the  sherifi*  of  the  countf  to  remove  and  take  care  of 
him.    Act  of  22d  June,  1797 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  540. 

In  general  the  justices  interfere  in  all  the  important  acts  of  the  administration,  and^ 
give  them  a  semi-judicial  character. 

§  1  tajthe  greaiBT  number  because  certain  administrative  misdemeanors  are  brought 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  If,  for  instance,  a  township  refuses  to  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  for  its  schools,  or  to  name  a  school-committee,  it  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  Bat  this  penalty  is  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  court  of 
Common  pleas.  See  the  act  of  10t)>  March,  1827;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  voa.  iti., 
p.  190.  Or  when  a  township  neglects  to  provide  the  necessary  war-stores.  Act  of 
tlst  Pebruary,  1832  ^  /d.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  570. 

I  In  their  individual  capacity,  the  justices  of  the  peace  take  a  part  in  the  basineaa 
•r  the  counties  and  townships.  The  more  important  acts  of  the  muntdpal  govem- 
mettt  are  rarely  decided  upon  without  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  body. 

tr  These  affairs  may  be  brought  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  erection  of  prat* 
OBS  and  courts  of  justice,  ft.  The  county  budget,  which  is  afterward  voted  by  thi 
■late.  3.  The  assessment  of  the  taxes  so  voted.  4.  Grants  of  certain  patents.  6. 
The  laying  down  and  repairs  of  the  county  foads .  ^ 
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donally  borrows  the  forms  of  judicial  prooedare,  it  is  only  with  • 
▼iew  to  its  own  information,*  or  as  a  guarantee  to  the  community  over 
which  it  presides.  But  when  the  administration  of  the  township 
is  brought  before  it,  it  almost  always  acts  as  a  judicial  body,  and  in 
some  few  cases  as  an  administrative  assembly* 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  obedience  of  an  authority  so 
entirely  independent  of  the  general  laws  of  the  state  as  the  town- 
ship is.  We  have  stated  that  assessors  are  annually  named  by  the 
town-meetings,  to  levy  the  taxes.  If  a  township  attempts  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  by  neglecting  to  name  its  iassessors,  the 
court  of  sessions  condemns  it  to  a  heavy  penalty .f  The  fine  is 
kvied  on  each  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  is  an  officer  of  justice,  executes  'the  mandate.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  the  United  States  the  authority  of  the  government  is  mysteriously 
concealed  under  the  ibrms  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  and  its  influence 
is  at  the  same  time  fortified  by  that  irresistible  power  with  which 
men  have  invested  the  formalities  of  law. 

These  proceedings  are  easy  to  follow,  and  to  understand.  The 
demands  made  upon  a  township  are  in  general  plain  and  accurately 
defined ;  they  consist  in  a  simple  fact  without  any  complication,  or 
in  a  principle  without  its  application  in  detaiT.^  But  the  difficulty 
increases  when  it  is  not  the  obedience  of  the  township,  but  that  of 
the  town  officers,  which  is  to  be  enforced.  All  the  reprehensible 
actions  of  which  a  public  functionary  may  be  guilty  are  reducible 
to  the  following  heads : — 

He  may  execute  the  law  without  energy  or  zeal ; 

He  may  neglect  to  execute  the  law ; 

He  may  do  what  the  law  enjoins  him  not  to  do. 
•     The  last  two  violations  of  duty  can  alone  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance  of  a  tribunal ;  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact  is  the  indispen- 

*  Thus,  when  a  road  is  under  consideration,  almost  all  difficultly  are  disposed  ol 
by  the  aid  of  the  jury. 

t  See  the  act  of  20th  February,  1786 ;  laws  of  Massachusetts,  toI.  i.,  p.  217. 

f  There  is  an  indirect  method  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  a  township.  Suppose 
tint  the  funds  which  the  law  demands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  have  not  been 
voted ;  the  town*8uryeyor  is  then  authorized,  ex  officio,  to  leyy  the  supplies.  As  he 
is  personally  responsible  to  private  individuals  for  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  indictable 
before  the  court  of  sessions,  he  is  sure  to  employ  the  extraordinary  right  which  the 
law  gives  him  against  the  township.  Thus  by  threatening  the  officer,  the  court  of 
sessions  exacts  compliance  from  the  totvn.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1787 ;  law* 
Massachusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 
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nUe  foundation  of  an  action  at  law.  Thus,  if  the  selectmen  omit 
to  fulfil  the  legal  formalities  usual  at  town  elections,  they  may  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  ;*  but  when  the  public  officer  performs  hb 
duty  without  ability,  and  when  he  obeys  ttie  letter  of  the  law  with- 
out zeal  or  energy,  he  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  m- 
terference.  The  court  of  ses»ons,v  even  when  it  is  invested  with  its 
administrative  powers,  is  in  this  case  unable  to  compel  him  to  a 
more  satisfactory  obedience.  The  fear  of  removal  is  the  only  check 
to  these  quasi  offences ;  and  as  the  court  of  ses^ons  does  not  origi- 
nate the  town  authorities,  it  cannot  remove  functionaries  whom  it 
does  not  appoint  Moreover,  a  perpetual  investigation  would  be 
necessary  to  convict  the  subordinate  officer  of  negligence  or  luke- 
warmness ;  and  the  court  of  sessions  sits  but  twice  a  year,  and  then 
only  judges  such  offences  as  are  brought  before  its  notice.  The 
only  security  for  that  active  and  enlightened  obedience,  which  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  impose  upon  public  officers,  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  arbitrary  removal.  In  France  this  security  is  sought 
for  in  powers  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  administration^  in 
America  it  is  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  election. 

Thus,  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been  show- 
bg:— . 

If  a  public  officer  in  New  England  commits  a  crime  in  the  exer* 
dse  of  his  functions,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  always  called 
upon  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 

If  he  commits  a  fault  in  his  offidal  capacity,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative tribunal  is  empowered  to  punish  him ;  and,  if  the  affair  is 
important  or  urgent,  the  judge  supplies  the  omission  of  the  funo- 
tionary.f 

Lastly,  if  the  same  individual  is  guilty  of  one  of  those  intangible 
offences,  of  which  human  justice  has  no  cognizance,  he  annually 
appears  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  which 
can  at  once  reduce  him  to  insignificance,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
diarge.  This  system  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantages,  but 
its  execution  is  attended  with  a  practical  difficulty  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out 

*  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  toI.  ii.,  p.  45.  # 

t  If,  for  instance,  a  township  persists  in  refusing  to  name  its  assessors,  the  court  of 

ions  nominates  them ;  and  the  magbtrates  thus  appointed  are  inyested  with  the 

authority  as  elected  officers.    See  the  act  quoted  above,  20th  February,  1787* 
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I  hare  already  obfierved  that  the  admimstratiTe  tribonal^  wlndi 
IB  called  the  court  of  sessions,  has  no  right  of  inspection  over  the 
town  officers.    It  can  only  interfere  when  the  conduct  of  a  magi&> 
irate  is  specially  brought  under  its  notice ;  and  this  is  the  delicate 
part  of  the  system.    The  Americans  of  New  England  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  the  court  of  ses- 
aons,*  and  it  may  readily  be  percrived  that  it  could  not  have  been 
established  without  difficulty.      If  an  accusing  magistrate   had 
ID',  rely  been  appointed  in  the  chief  town  of  each  county,  and  if  he 
.^ad  been  unassisted  by  agents  in  the  townships,  he  would  not  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  county  than 
flie  members  of  the  court  of  sessions.    But  to  appoint  agents  in 
each  township  would' have  been  to  centre  in  his  person  the  most 
formidable  of  powers,  that  of  a  judicial  administration.    More- 
over, laws  are  the.children  of  habit,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
in  the  legislation  of  England^    The  Americans  have  therefore  di-^ 
vided  the  officers  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution  as  well  as  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  administration.     Grand-jurors  are  bound  t^ 
the  law  to  apprize  the  court  to  which  they  belong  of  all  the  mis- 
demeanors which  may  have  been   committed  in  their  county .f 
There  are  certain  great  offences  which  are  officially  prosecuted  by 
the  state  ;|  but  more  frequently  the  task  of  punishing  delinquents 
devoWes  upon  the  fiscal  officer,  whose  province  it  is  to  fecdye  the 
fine ;  thus  the  treasurer  of  the  township  is  charged  with  the  prose- 
cuuon  of  .such  administrative  offences  as  fall  under  his  notice.    But 
a  more  especial  appeal  is  made  by  American  legislation  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  citizen,^  and  this  great  principle  is  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  studying  the  laws  of  the  United  States. ' 
American  legislators  are  more  apt  to  give  men  credit  for  intelli- 
gence than  for  honesty ;  and  they  rely  not  a  little  on  personal  cu« 
pidity  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.    When  an  individual  is  really 


*  I  say  the  court  of  sessions,  because  in  common  courts  tliere  \s  a  magistrate  who 
aaereises  some  of  the  functions  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

t  The  grand-jurors  are,  for  instance,  bound  to  inform  the  court  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads.    Laws  of  Massschusetts,  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 

i  If,  for  instance,  the  treasurer  of  the  county  holds  back  his  account.    Laws  or 
Massachusetts,  toI.  i.,  p.  406. 

'    (  TiiuB,  if  a  private  individual  breaks  down  or  )b  wounded  in  consequence  of  tht 
tadness  of  a  road,  he  can  sue  the  township  or  the  county  for  damages  at  the  i 
Laws  of  MassachiisetU,  toL  i.,  p.  300." 
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and  sensibly  injured  fay  an  adminktratiye  abuse,  it  is  natural  that 
lus  personal  interest  should  induce  him  to  prosecute.  But  if  a  legal 
formality  be  required,  which,  however  advantageous  to  the  com* 
mnnity,  is  of  small  importance  to  individuals,  plaintifTs  may  be  less 
rasily  found ;  and  thus,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  the  laws  might  fall 
into  disuse.  Reduced  by  their  system  to  this  extremity,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  obliged  to  encourage  informers  by  bestowing  on  them  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cases  ;*  and  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by«the  dangerous  expedient  of  degrading  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  only  administrative  authority  above  the  county  magistrates 
is,  properly  speaking,  that  of  the  government.  ^ 


GENERAL  KEMARKS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

Difierence  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their  Systems  of  Administration. — Activity 
and  Perfeetion  of  the  local  Authorities  decreases  toward  the  South.'^PoVer  of  the 
Magistrates  increases;  that  of  the  Elector  diminishes. — Administration  passes  from 
the  Township  to  the  County  .--States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. — Principles 
'nf  Admhiistratioa  applicable  to  the  whole  Union. — ^Election  of  public  Officers,  and 
Inalienability  of  their  Functions. — Absence  of  Gradation  of  Kank8.->Introdoctioa 
of  judicial  Resources  into  the  Administration. 

I  HAVE  already  premised  that  after  having  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  the  township  and  the  county  of  New  England  in  detail,! 
should  take  a  general  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  Town- 
ships and  a  local  activity  exist  in  every  state ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
confederation  is  a  township  to  be  met  with  precisely  similar  to  those 

*  In  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  if  the  town  officers  neglect  to  furnish  the 
moettary  stores  and  ammnnition  for  the  militia,  the  township  may  be  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  from  two  to  fite  hundred  dollars  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a 
ease  it  might  happeu  that  no  one  cared  to  prosecute ;  hence  the  law  adds  that  aU  the 
cHiaEcns  may  indict  offences  of  this  kind,  and  that  half  the  fine  shall  belong  to  the 
plaintiff.  See  the  act  of  6th  March,  1810;  vol.  ii.,  p.  236.  The  fame  clause  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  ^ith  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Not  onlf  are  private  individuals 
thna  incited  to  prosecute  public  officers,  but  the  public  officers  fire  encouraged  in  the 
same  manuer  to  bring  the  disobedience  of  private  individuals  to  justice.  If  a  citizen 
Tefnses  to  perform  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  upon  a  road,  the  road- 
aorreyor  may  prosecute  him,  and  he  receives  half  the  penalty  for  himself.  See  tha 
laws  above  quoted  vol.  i.,  p.  SOS 
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in  New  £ngland.  ^The  more  we  descend  toward  the  south,  the 
less  active  does  the  business  of  the  township  or  parish  become ;  the 
number  of  magistrates,  of  functions,  and  of  rights,  decreases ;  the 
population  exercises  a  less  immediate  influence  on  affairs ;  town 
meetings  are  less'irequent,  and  the  subjects  of  debates  less  numer- 
ous. The  power  of  the  elected  magistrate  is  augmented,  and  that 
of  the  elector  diminished,  while  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  cobh 
munities  is  less  awakened  and  less  influential.* 

These  differences  may  be  perceived  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
state  of  New  York;  they  are  very  sensible  in  Pennsylvania ;  but 
they  become  less  striking  as  we  advance  to  the  northwest  The 
majorit]^  of  the  emigrants  who  settle  in  the  northwestern  states  are 
natives  of  New  England,  and  they  carry  the  habits  of  their  mother- 
country  with  them  into  that  which  they  adopt  A  township  in  Ohio 
is  by  no  means  dissimilar  from  a  township  m  Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  administration  lies  in  the  township.  It  forms  the  common 
centre  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  citizens.  But  this 
ceases  to  be  the  case  as  we  descend  to  states  in  which  knowledge 
is  less  generally  diffused,  and  where  the  township  consequently 
offers  fewer  guarantees  of  a  wise  and  active  administration.  As 
we  leave  New  England,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  importance  of 
the  town  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  county,  which  becomes  the 
centre  of  administration,  and  the  intermediate  power  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen.  In  Massachusetts  the  bu^ness  of  the 
town  is  conducted  by  the  court  of  sessions,  which  is  composed  of  a 
qworutn,  named  by  the  governor  and  his  council ;  but  the  county 
has  no  representative  assembly,  and  its  expenditure  is  voted  by  the 
national  legislature.  .  In  the  great  state  of  New  York,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  county  choose  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  who  con- 
stitute the  assembly  of  the  county  .f    The  county  assembly  has  the 

•  For  details  sec  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  part  I.,  chap,  xi.,  toI. 
i.,  pp.  336-364,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  Towns." 

See  in  the  digest  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  words,  A88i:8sor8,  Collector, 
CoirsTABLEs,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Supervisors  of  Highways  :  and  in  the  acts 
of  a  general  nature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  act  of  2dth  February,  1S34,  relating  to 
townships,  p.413 ;  beside  the  peculiar  dispositions  relating  to  divers  town  officers,  such 
as  township's  clerk,  trustees,  overseers  of  the  poor,  fence- viewers,  appraisers  of  prop* 
crty,  township's  treasurer,  constables,  supervisor  of  highways. 

t  See  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  ctate  of  New  York,  Part  I.  chap,  xi.,  vol.  i.,  pc 
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Tight  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  thif 
respect  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  real  legislative  body:  at  the 
same  time  it  exercises  an  executive  power  in  the  county,  frequently 
directs  the  administration  of  the  townships^  and  restricts  their  au« 
fhority  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  which  the  systems  of  county 
and  town  administration  present  in  the  federal  states.  Were  it 
my  intention  to  examine  the  provisions  of  American  law  minutely, 
I  should  have  to  point  out  still  farther  differences  in  the  executive 
details  of  the  several  communities.  But  what  I  have  already  said 
may  suffice  to  show  the  general  principles  on  which  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  United  States  rests.  These  principles  are  differently 
applied ;  their  consequences  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  various 
localities ;  but  they  are  always  substantially  the  same.  The  laws 
£ffer,  and  their  outward  features  change,  but  their  character  does 
not  vary.  If  the-  township  and  the  county  are  not  everywhere  con- 
stituted in  the  same  manner,  it  is  at  least  true  that  in  the  United 
States  the  county  and  the  township  are  always  based  upon  the 
same  principle,  namely,  that  every  one^is  the  best  judge  of  what 
concerns  himself  alone,  and  the  person  most  able  to  supply  his  pri- 
vate wants.  The  township  and  the  county  are  therefore  bound  to 
take  care  of  their  special  interests  :  the  state  governs,  but  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  administration.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  met  with,  but  not  a  contrary  principle. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has  been  to  cause  all  the 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  either  by,  or  at  le&st  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. As  the  officers  are  everywhere  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
certain  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  the  rules  of  a 
dependant  series  of  authorities ;  there  are  almost  as  many<ndepen- 
dent  functionaries  as  there  are  functions,  and  the  executive  power 
is  disseminated  in  a  multitude  of  hands.  Hence  arose  the  jndi^ 
pensable  necessity  of  introducing  the  control  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice over  the  administration,  and  the  system  of  pecuniary  penalties, 
by  which  the  secondary  bodies  and  their  representatives  are  con- 


410.  Jdtm  chap,  zii.,  p.  366:  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  act  relating  to 
eoimty  commissioners,  25th  February,  1S24,  p.  263.  See  the  Digest  of  tlie  Laws  of 
femsylTania,  at  the  words,  Copntt-rates  aitd  Levies,  p.  170. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  each  township  elects  a  representative,  who  has  a  ahan 
ii  the  administration  of  the  county  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  township. 
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•trained  to  obey  the  laws.  The  system  obtains  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  The  power  of  punishing  the  misconduct 
of  public  officers,  or  of  performing  the  part  of  the  executive,  in 
urgent  cases,  has  not,  however,  been  bestowed  on  the  same  judges 
in  all  the  states.  The  Anglo-Americans  derived  the  institution  of 
justices  of  .the  peace  from  a  common  source ;  but  although  it  ex- 
ists in  all  the  states,  it  is  not  always  turned  to  the  same  use.  The 
iustices  of  the  peace  everywhere  participate  in  the  administration 
of  the  townships  and  the  counties,*  eitber  as  public  officers  or 
as  the  judges  of  public  misdemeanors,  but  in  most  of  the  states 
the  more  important  classes  of  public  offences  come  under  the  cog<« 
nizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  election  of  public  officers,  or  the  inalienability  of  their  funo* 
tions,  the  absence  of  a  gradation  of  powers,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  judicial  control  over  the  secondary  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, are  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  American  system 
from  Maiiie  to  the  Floridas.  In  some  states  (and  that  of  New 
York  has  advanced  most  in  this  direction)  traces  of  a  centralized 
administration  begin  to  be  discernible.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
the  officers  of  the  central  government  exercise,  in  certain  cases,  a 
sort  of  inspection  or  control  over  the  secondary  bodies.f  At  other 
times  they  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  affairs.} 

*  In  some  of  the  Bouthern  states  the  comity-coarts  are  charged  with  all  the  detail* 
of  the  administration.  See  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  arts.  Judzciart, 
Taxes,  &c. 

t  For  instance,  the  direction  of  public  instruction  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  goreni* 
ment.  The  legislature  names  the  members  of  the  university,  who  are  denominated 
regents ;  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  are  necessarily  of  the 
number.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  455.  The  regents  of  the  university  annually 
visit  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  make  their  report  to  the  legislature.  Their 
superintendence  is  not  inefficient,  for  several  reasons :  the  colleges  in  order  to  become 
corporations  stand  in  need  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  granted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  regents:  every  year  funds  are  distributed  by  the  state  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  and  the  regents  are  the  distributors  of  this  money.  See  chap,  zv., 
''  Public  Instruction,"  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  465. 

Ths  school  commissioners  are  obliged  to  send  an  annual  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  state.    Idem,  p.  448. 

A  similar  report  is  annually  made  to  the  same  person  on  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  poor.    Idem,  p.  631. 

t  If  any  one  conceives  himself  to  be  wronged  by  the  school  commissioners  (who 
are  town-officers),  he  can  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  primary  schools,  whosa 
decision  is  final.    Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  487. 

Provisions  similar  to  those  above  cited  are  to  be  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  tha 
laws  o  the  state  of  New  York :  but  in  general  these  attempts  at  centralization  are 
waaK  and  unproductive.    The  great  authorities  of  the~  state  have  the  right  of  watching 
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In  the  state  of  New  York  judicial  penalties  are  less  used  than  in 
other  parts  as  a  means  of  administration;  and  the  right  of  prose- 
outing  the  ofiences  of  puhlio  officers  is  vested  in  fewer  hands.* 
The  same  tendency  is  faintly  observable  in  some  other  states  ;|  but 
in  general  the  prominent  feature  of  the  administration  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  its  excessive  local  independence. 


OF   THB  STATE. 


I  HAVE  described  the  townships  and  the  administration:  it  now 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  state  and  government.  This  is 
ground.  I  may  pass  over  rapidly,  without  fear  of.  being  misunder- 
stood ;  for  all  I  have  to  say  is  to  be  found  in  written  forms  of  the 
various  constitutions,  which  are  easily  to  be  procured.J  These 
constitutions  rest  upon  a  simple  and  rational  theory ;  their  fonns 
have  been  adopted  by  all  constitutional  nations,  and  are  become 
familiar  to  us. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  ii 
short  analysis ;  I  shall  endeayour  afterward  to  pass  judgement  upon 
what  I  now  describe. 

and  controUiag  the  subordinate  agents,  without  that  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them. 
no  same  mdividual  is  nerer  empowered  to  give  an  order  and  to  punish  disobedience ; 
he  has  therefore  the  right  of  commanding,  without  the  means  of  exacting  compliance. 
In  1830  the  superintendent  of  schools  complained  in  his  annual  report  addressed  to 
the  legislature,  that  several  school  commissioners  had  neglected,  notwithstanding  his 
•application,  to  furnish  him  with  the  accounts  which  were  due.  He  added,  that  if  thin 
omission  continued,  he  should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  them,  as  the  law  directs,  before 
tbe  proper  tribunals. 

^  Thus  the  district-attorney  is  directed  to  recorer  all  fines  below  ihe  sum  of  fiity 
dollars,  unless  such  a  right  has  been  specially  awarded  to  another  magistrate.  Rerisei 
Statutes,  vol.  {.,  p.  383. 

t  Several  traces  of  centralization  may  be  discovered  in  Massachusetts ;  for  instance 
die  committees  of  the  town*schools  are  directed  to  make  an  annual  leport  to  the  ween 
tary  of  state.    See  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  i,  p.  367. 

t  See  the  Constitution  of  New  York. 
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LKOISLATIVE  POWEB  OF  1«E  STATE. 

Dhisicn  of  the  LegislatiTe  Body  into  two  Hoa8e8.--Senate.— Honso  tf  lUpffeseiit*^ 
tiyes. — Dificrent  functions  of  these  two  Bodies 

The  legislative  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  two  assemblies, 
the  first  of  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  is  commonly  a  legislative  body ;  but  it  sometimes 
becomes  an  executive  and  judicial  one.  It  takes  a  part  in  the 
government  in  several  ways,  according,  to  the  constitution  of  the 
different  states  3*  but  it  is  in  the  nomination  of  public  functionaries 
that  it  most  commonly  assumes  an  executive  power.  It  partakes 
of  judicial  power  in  the  trial  of  certain  political  offences,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  decision  of  certain  civil  cases.f  The  number  of 
its  members  is  always  small.  The  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  usually  called  the  house  of  representatives,  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration,  and  only  takes  a  part  in  the  judicial 
power  inasmuch  as  it  impeaches  public  functionaries  before  the 
senate. 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  are  nearly  everywhere  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  election.  They  are  chosen  |n  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  citizens. 

The  only  difference  which  exists  between  them  is,  that  the  term 
for  which  the  senate  is  chosen,  is  in  general  longer  than  that  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  latter  seldom  remain  in  office  longer 
than  a  year ;  the  former  usually  sit  two  or  three  years. 

By  granting  to  the  senators  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  for 
several  years,  and  being  renewed  seriatim,  the  law  takes  care  to  ' 
preserve  in  the  legislative  body  a  nucleus  of  men  already  accus- 
tomed to  public  business,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  junior  members. 

The  Americans,  plainly,  did  not  desire,  by  this  separation  of  the 
legislative  body  into  two  branches,  to  make  one  house  hereditary 
and  the  other  elective ;  one  aristocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
It  was  not  their  object  to  create  in  the  one  a  bulwark  to  power, 
^hile  the  other  represented  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  people 

•  In  Massachusetts  the  Senate  is  not  inTested  with  any  admtnistratiTe  functioBi, 
^  As  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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The  only  adyantages  tdiich  result  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  are,  the  division  of  the  Iq^lative  power,  and  the 
consequent  check  upon  .political  assemblies ;  with  the  creation  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the  laws. 

Time  and  experience,  however,  have  convinced  the  Americans 
that  if  these  are  its  only  advantages,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
power  is  still  a  principle  of  the  greatest  necessity.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  only  one  of  the  United  States  which  at  first  attempted  to 
establish  a  single  house  of  assembly ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  to  have  concurred  in  the  measure ; 
but  the  Pennsylvanians  were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 
to  create  two  houses.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the 
legislative  power  was  finally  established,  and  its  necessity  may 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  truth. 

This  theory,  which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  republics  of  an* 
tiquity  —  wlfich  was  introduced  into  the  world  almost  by  accident, 
like  so  many  other  great  truths— and  misunderstood  by  several 
modem  nations,  is  at  length  become  an  axiom  in  the  political 
idence  of  the  present  age. 


THB  EXECimVE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Office  of  Governor  in  an  American  State. — The  Place  he  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
Legislature. — ^His  Rights  and  his  Duties.— His  Dependance  on  the  People. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  governor,  although  he  enjoys  but  a  portion  of 
its  rights.  The  supreme  magistrate,  under  the  title  of  governor,  is 
the  official  moderator  and  counsellor  of  the  legislature.  He  is  armed 
with  a  suspensive  veto,  which  allows  him  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  re- 
tarf,  its  movements  at  pleasure.  He  lays  the  wants  of  the  country 
before  the  legislative  body,  and  points  out  the  means  which  he 
tlunks  may  be  usefully  employed  in  providing  for  them  ;  he  is  the 
natural  executor  of  its  decrees  in  all  the  undertakings  which  interest 
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fhe  nation  at  large.*  In  tke  absence  of  the  legislature,  the  goveraor 
18  bound  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  guard  the  state  against  vio 
lent  shocks  and  unf    jseen  dangers. 

The  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governon  He  is  the  commander  of  the  militia  and  head  of  the 
armed  force.  When  the  authority,  which  is  by  general  consent 
awarded  t6  the  laws,  is  disregarded,  the  governor  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  the  state,  to  quell  resistance  and  to 
restore  order. 

Lastly,  the  governor  takes  no  share  in. the  administration  of 
townships  and  counties,  except  it  be  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  nomination  he  has  not  the  power  to 
revoke-t 

The  governor  is  an  elected  magistrate,  and  is  generally  chosen 
for  one  or  two  years  only ;  so  that  he  always  continues  to  be 
strictly  dependant  4)n  the  majority  who  returned  him 


POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 

Necessary  Distinction  between  the  general  Centralization  of  Government,  and  the 
Centralization  of  the  local  Administration. — Local  Administration  not  centralized  in 
the  United  States ;  great'general  Centralization  of  the  Government. — Some  bad  Con* 
sequences  resultmg  to  the  United  States  from  the  local  Administration. — Adminis- 
trative Advantages  attending  this  Order  of  things.— The  Power  which  conducts  the 
Government  is  less  regular,  less  enlightened,  less  learned, 'bat  much  greater  than  in 
Europe.— Political  Advantages  of  this  Order  of  things. — In  the  United  States  the  In* 
terest  of  the  Country  are  everywhere  kept  in  View. — Support  given  to  the  Government 
by  the  Community. — Provincial  Institutions  more  necessary  in  ProportiSi  as  the 
•oCial  Condition  becomes  more  democratic. — ^Reason  of  this. 

Centralization  is  become  a  word  of  general  and  daily  use, 
without  any  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  exist  two  distinct  kinds  of  centralization,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy. 

•  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  always  the  governor  who  executes  the  plans  of  the 
legislature ;  it  often  happens  that  the  latter,  in  voting  a  measure,  names  special  agonts 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 

t  In  some  of  tke  states  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  nommated  by  the  governor 
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Certaiii  interests  are  oommOD  to  rH  parts  of  a  naticmy  such  is 
Ibe  enactment  of  its  general  laws^  and  tiie  maintenance  of  its  foi^ 
Cffgn  relations.  Other  interests  are  peculiar  to  certain,  parts  of  <iie 
nation ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  business  of  different  township^ 
When  the  power  which  directtt  the  general  interests  is  c^trod  in 
one  place,  or  in  the  same  persons,  it  constitutes  a  central  goven^ 
nent  The  power  of  directing  partial  or  local  interests,  wimb 
brought  together,  in  Uke  manner  constitutes  what  may  be  teraied  a 
central  administration.  # 

Upon  some  points  these  two  kinds  of  centralization  coalesce , 
but  by  classiiying  the  objects  which  fall  m<Mre  particularly  witiun 
tke  province  of  each  of  them,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

It  is  evident  that  a  central  government  acquires  immense  pow« 
when  united  to  administrative  centralization.  Thus  combinedyiC 
accustoms  men  to  set  their  own  will  halHtually  and  "completely 
aside ;  to  submit,  not  only  for  once  or  upon  one  point,  but  in  evary 
ffespect,  and  at  all  times.  Not  only,  therefore,,  does  this  union  of 
power  subdue  them  by  force,  but  it  affects  them  in  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life,  and  influences  eacl|  individual,  first  separately,  anil 
Aen  collectively. 

These  two  kinds  of  centralization  mutually  »sist  and  attract  eac^ 
other :  but  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  inseparable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  completely  central  government  than 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XIV. ;  when  the  same 
individual  was  the  author  and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  beiii|^ 
Ibe  representative  of  France  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  justified 
m  asserting  that  the  state  was  identified  with  his  person.  Never^ 
theless,  the  administration  was  much  less  centralized  under  LouiB 
XIV.,  than  it  is  at  the  present  Say. 

In  England  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  carried  to 
great  perfection ;  the  state  has  the  compact  vigor  of  a  man,  and  by 
'•the  sole  act  of  its  will  it  puts  immense  engines  in  motion,  and 
wields  or  collects  the  efforts  of  its  authority.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  nation  can  enjoy  a  secure  or  prosperous  existence 
without  a  powerful  centralization  of  government  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  central  administration  enervates  the  nations  in  which 
it  exists  by  incessantly  diminishing  their  public  spirit.  If  such  an 
administration  succeeds  in  condensing  at  a  given  moment  on  a  given 
point  all  the  disposable  res  tutxs  of  a  people,  it  impairs  at  least 
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the  renewal  of  those  resources.  It  may  ensure  a  victory  in  tiie 
hour  of  strife,  but  it  gradually  relaxes  the  sinews  of  strength.  It 
may  contribute  admirably  to  the  transient  greatness  of  a  man,  but 
it  cannot  ensure  the  durable  prosperity  of  a  people. 

If  we  pay  proper  attention,  we  shall  find  that  whenever  it  is  said 
that  a  state  cannot  act  because  it  has  no  central  point,  it  is  the 
eentralization  of  the  government  in  which  it  is  deficient.  It  is 
frequently  asserted,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
*  tion,that  the  German  empire  was  never  able  to  bring  all  its  powers 
into  action.  But  the  reason  was,  that  the  state  has  never  been 
abk  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  general  laws,  because  the  several 
membefs  of  that  great  body  always  claimed  the  right,  or  found  the 
means,  of  refusing  their  co-operation  to  the  representatives  of  the 
common  authority,  even  in  the  affairs  which  concerned  the  mass 
oi  the  people ;  in  other  words,  because  there  was  no  centralization 
of  government  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  middle 
ages ;  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion  of  feudal  society  was  that  the 
control,  not  only  of  local  but  of  general  interests,  was  divided 
among  a  thousand  hands,  and  broken  up  in  a  thousand  different 
ways :  the  absence  of  a  central  government  prevented  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  advandng  with  energy  in  any  straightforward 
course. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  United  States  no  central  administra- 
tion, and  no  dependant  series  of  public  functionaries  exist.  Local 
authority  has  been  carried  to  lengths  which  no  European  nation 
could  endure  without  great  inconvenience,  and'  which  have  even 
produced  some  disadvantageous  consequences  in  America.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  centralization  of  the  government  is  complete; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  national  power  is  more 
compact  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Not  only  is  there  but  one  legislative  body  in  each  state ;  not  only 
does  there  exist  but  one  source  of  political  authority ;  but  numer». 
ous  district  assemblies  and  county  courts  have  in  general  been 
avoided,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  exceed  their  administrative 
duties  and  interfere  with  the  government.  In  America  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  state  is  supreme :  nothing  can  impede  its  authority ; 
neither  privjleges,  nor  local  immunities,  nor  personal  influence,  nor 
even  the  empire  of  reason,  since  it  represents  that  majority  which 
daims  to  be  the  sole  organ  of  reason.    Its  own  determination  is, 
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therefore,  the  only  limit  to  its  action.  In  juxtaposition  to  it^  and 
under  its  immediate  control,  is  the  representative  of  the  executive 
power,  vrhose  duty  it  is  to  constrain  the  refractory  to  submit  by 
superior  force.  The  only  symptom  of  wciknes^  lies  in  certain  de- 
tails of  the  action  of  t]ie  government  The  American  repubhcs 
have  no  standing  armies  to  intimidate  a  discontented  minority ;  but' 
as  no  minority  has  as  yet  been  reduced  to  declare  open  war,  the 
necessity  of  an  army  has  not  been  felt.  The  state  usually  employs 
the  officers  of  the  townshijj^  or  the  county,  to  deal  with  the  citizens.  ' 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  New  England  the  assessor  fixes  the  rate  of 
taxes ;  the  collector  receives  them ;  the  town  treasurer  transmits 
the  amount  to  the  public  treasury ;  and  the  disputes  which  may 
arise  are  brought  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  This 
method  of  collecting  taxes  is  slow  as  well  as  inconvenient,  and  it 
would  prove  a  perpetual  hinderance  to  a  government  whose  pecu- 
niary demands  were  large.  In  general  it  is  desirable  that  in  what- 
ever materially  affects  its  existence,  the  government  should  be 
served  by  officers  of  its  own,  appointed  by  itself,  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  accustomed  to  rapid  methods  of  proceeding.  But  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  the  central  government,  organized  as  it  is 
in  America,  to  introduce  new  and  more  efficacious  modes  of  action 
proportioned  to  its  wants. 

The  absence  of  a  central  government  will  not,  then,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  prove  the  destruction  of  the  republics  of  the  New 
World ;  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  governments  are 
not  sufficiently  centralized,  I  shall  prove  hereafter  that  they  are  too 
much  so.  The  legislative  bodies  daily  encroach  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  government,  and  their  tendency,  like  that  of  the  French 
convention,  is  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  social  power  is  constantly  changing  hands, 
because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  people,  which  is  too 
ai>t  to  forget  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  of  foresight  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength:  hence  arises  its  danger;  and  thus  its 
vigor,  and  not  its  impotence,  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  system  of  local  administration  produces  several  different 
effects  in  America.  The  Americans  seem  to  me  to  have  outstep- 
ped the  limits  of  sound  policy,  in  isolating  the  administration  ol 
the  government ;  for  order,  even  in  second-rate  affairs,  is  a  matter 
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•f  national  importance.*  As  the  state  has  no  administrative  finuv 
tionaries  of  its  own,  stationed  on  different  parts  of  its  territory,  to 
whom  it  can  give  a  common  impulse,  the  consequence  is  that  it 
rarely  attempts  to  issue  %ny  general  police  regulations.  The  waul 
of  these  regulations  b  severely  felt,  i^d  i|  frequently  ohserved  fay 
Europeans.  The  appearance  of  disorder  which  prevails  on  the 
surface,  leads  them  at  first  to  imagine  that  society  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  nor  do  they  perceive  their  mistake  till  they  have  gone 
deeper  into  the  subject.  Certain  undertakings  are  of  importance 
to  the  whole  state ;  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  because 
there  is  no  national  administration  to  direct  them.  Abandoned  to 
ttie  exertions  of  the  towns  or  counties,  under  the  care  of  elected 
or  temporary  agents>  they  lead  to  no  result,  or  at  least  to  no  dura- 
ble benefit 

The  partisans  of  centralization  in  Europe  maintain  that  the 
government  directs  the  affairs  of  each  locality  better  than  the  citi- 
sens  could  dcT  it  for  themselves :  this  may  be  true  when  the  cen- 
tral power  is  enlightened,  and  when  the  local  districts  are  ignorant ; 
when  it  is^as  alert  as  they  are  slow ;  when  it  is  accustomed  to  act, 
and  they  to  pbey.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  this  double  tendency- 
must  augment  with  the  increase  of  centralization,  and  that  the 
readiness  of  the  one,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  others,  must  be* 
oome  more  and  more  prominent    But  I  deny  that  such  is  the  case 

*  The  authority  which  represenU  the  state  ooght  not,  I  think,  to  waive  the  nght 
of  inspecting  the  local  adininistration,  even  when  it  does  not  interfere  more  activelf; 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  agent  of  the  government  was  stationed  at  some  appoint- 
ed spot,  in  the  county,  to  prosecute  the  misdemeanors  of  the  town  and  county  officers, 
would  not  a  more  uniform  order  be  the  result,  without  in  any  way  con^romising  ths 
independence  of  tlie  township?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  exists  in  America; 
there  is  nothing  above  the  county  courts,  which  have,  as  it  yfere,  only  an  accidental 
cognizance  of  the  offences  they  are  meant  to  repress. 

[This  note  seems  to  have  been  written  without  reference  to  the  provision  ezistiDgi 
it  is  believed,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  by  which  a  local  officer  is  appointed  in  each 
county,  to  conduct  all  public  prosecutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  And  in  each 
county,  a  grand-jury  is  assembled  three  or  four  times  at  least  in  eveiy  year,  to  which 
all  who  are  aggrieved  have  free  access,  and  where  every  complaint,  particularly  those 
against  public  officers  which  has  the  least  color  of  truth,  is  sure  to  be  heard  and  in- 
vestigated. 

Such  an  agent  as  the  author  suggests  would  soon  come  to  be  6onsidered  a  public 
informer,  the  most  odious  of  all  characters  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  would  lose 
all  efficiency  and  strength.  With  the  provision  above  mentioned,  there  is  little  danger 
.  that  a  citizen,  oppressed  by  a  public  officer,  would  find  any  difficulty  in  becoming  hi* 
«wn  informer,  and  inducmg  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  alleged  misconduct.—- ili»«r»cafi . 
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when  the  people  i^  as  enlightened,  as  awake  to  its  interests,  and 
as  accustomed  to  reflect  on  them,  as  the  Americans  are.  I  am  per* 
soaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  collective  strength  of 
the  citizens  will  always  conduce  more  efficaciously  to  the  public 
welfare  than  the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult  to 
point  out  with  certainty  the  means  of  arousing  a  sleeping  popula* 
tiDn,  and  of  giving  it  passions  and  biowledge  which  it  does  not 
possess ;  it  is,  I  am  well  aware,  an  arduous  task  to  persuade  men 
to  busy  themselves  about  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  would  frequent- 
ly be  easier  to  interest  them  in  the  punctilios  of  court  etiquette  than 
in  the  repairs  of  their  common  dwelling.  But  whenever  a  central 
administration  affects  to  supersede  the  persons  most  interested,  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  misled,  or  desirous  to  mis* 
lead.  However  enlightened  and  however  skilful  a  central  power 
may  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  nation.  Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man. 
And  when  it  attempts  to  create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  cbmpli* 
cated  springs,  it  must  submit  to  a  yery  imperfect  result,  or  consume 
itself  in  bootless  efforts. 

Centralization  succeeds  more  easily,  indeed,  in  subjecting  the 
external  actions  of  men  to  a  certain  uniformity,  whfch  at  Last  com- 
mands our  regard,  independently  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  like  those  devotees  who  worship  the  statue  and  forget  the 
daty  it  represents.  Centralization  imparts  without  difficulty  an 
admirable  regularity  to  the  routine  of  business  i  rules  the  details  of 
the  social  police  with  sagacity  ;  represses  the  smallest  disorder  and 
the  most  petty  misdemeanors ;  maintains  society  in  a  statu  quo,  alike 
secure  from  improvement  and  decline ;  and  perpetuates  a  drowsy 
precision  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  which  is  hailed  by  the  heads  of 
the  administration  as  a  sign  of  perfect  order  and  public  tranquillity  ;* 
in  short,  it  excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  action.  Its  force 
deserts  it  when  society  is  to  be  disturbed  or  accelerated  in  its  course ; 
and  if  once  the  co-operation  of  private  citizens  is  necessary  to  the 

*  China  »ppMr*  to  tM  to  present  the  most  perfect  instance  of  that  species  of  w«II- 
being  which  a  completely  central  adnunistratioa  may  famish  to  the  nations  atnoiif 
vhich  it  exists.  Travellers  assore  us  that  the  Chinese  have  peace  without  happiness. 
Industry  without  improvement,  stnbility  without  strength,  and  public  order  without 
public  morality.  The  condition  of  society  is  always  tolerable,  never  excellent.  I  am 
^oavinced  that,  when  China  is  opened  to  European  observation,  it  will  be  found  tp  coa. 
tain  tlie  most  perfect  model  of  a  central  administration  which  exists  ia  the  universe. 
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furtherance  of  its  measures,  the  secret  of  its  impotence  is  disclosed. 
Even  while  it  invokes  their  assistance,  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  act  exactly  as  much  as  the  government  chooses,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  it  appoints.  They  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
details,  without  aspiring  to  guide  the  system ;  they  are  to  work  in 
a  dark  and  subordinate  sphere,  and  only  to  judge  the  acts  in  which 
they  have  themselves  co-operated,  by  their  results.  These,  how- 
ever, are^  not  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of  the  human  will  is* 
to  be  obtained ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its  actions  responid- 
ble,  or  (such  is  the  constitution  of  man)  the  citizen  had  rather 
rema'm  a  passive  spectator  than  a  dependant  actor  in  schemes  with 
which. he  is  unacquamted. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  those  uniform  regulations  which 
control  the  conduct  of  every  inhabitant  of  France  is  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  in  the  United  States.  Gross  instances  of  social  indif- 
ference and  negletf^t  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  from  time  to  time 
disgraceful  blemishes  are  seen,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding civilization.  Useful  undertakings,  which  cannot  succeed 
without  perpetual  attention  and  rigorous  exactitude,  are  very  fre- 
quently abandoned  in  the  end ;  for  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  the  people  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses  and  momentary 
exertions.  The  European  who  is  accustomed  to  find  a  functionary 
always  at  hand  to  interfere  with  all  he  undertakes,  has  some  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  himself  to  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  townships.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
lesser  details  of  the  police,  which  render  life  easy  and  comfortable, 
are  neglected  in  America ;  but  that  the  essential  guarantees  of  man 
in  society  are  as  strong  there  as  elsewhere.  In  America  the  power 
which  conducts  the  government  is  far  less  regular,  less  enlightened, 
and  less  learned,  but  a  hundredfold  more  authoritative^  than  in 
Europe.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  citizens  'make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  weal ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  pco* 
pie  which  has  established  schools  as  numerous  and  as  efficacious, 
places  of  public  worship  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhab* 
Hants,  or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  Uniformity  or  permanence 
of  design,  the  minute  arrangement  of  details,*  and  the  perfection 

•  A  writer  of  talent,  who,  in  the  comparison  which  he  has  drawn  between  the 
iiiances  of  France  and  those  of  the  United  States,  has  proTed  that  ingenuity  cannol 
•Iwayv  supply  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  facU,  very  justly  reproaches  the  Amari* 
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of  an  ingenious  administration,  must  not  be  sought  for  in  tlie 
United  States ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to~  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
symptoms  of  a  power,  which^  if  it  is  somewhat  barbarous,  is  at  least 
fobust;  and  of  an  existence,  which  is  checkered  with  accidents 
indeed,  but  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  animation  and  effort. 

Granting  for  an  instant  that  the  villages  and  counties  of  the 
United  States  would  be  more  usefully  governed  by  a  remote  authority, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  than  by  functionaries  taken  from  the 
midst  of  them — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  ' 
country  would  be  more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  society  better 
employed,  if  the  whole  administration  centred  in  a  single  arm,stiU 
the  political  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  from  their 
system  would  induce  me  to  prefer  it  to  the  contrary  plan.  It  profits 
me  but  little,  ai\er  all,  that  a  vigilant  aut^iority  protects  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  pleastttes,  and  constantly  averts  all  danger  from  my 
path,  without  my  care  or  my  concern,  if  this  same  authority  is  the 
absolute  mistress  of  my  liberty  and  of  my  life,  and  if  it  so  monop* 
olizes  all  the  energy  of  existence,  that  when  it  languishes  every- 
thing languishes  around  it,  that  when  it  sleeps  everything  must 
sleep,  that  when  it  dies  the  state  itself  must  perish. 

In  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  natives  consider  themselves  as 
a  kind  of  settlers,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  spot  upon  which 
they  live.  The  greatest  changes  are  effected  without  their  concur- 
rence and  (unless  chance  niay  have  apprized  them  of  the  event) 
without  their  knowledge ;  nay  more,  the  citizen  is  unconcerned  as 

cans  for  the  sort  of  confusion  which  exists  in  the  accomits  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
tovmsbips ;  and  after  giring  the  model  of  a  departmental  budget  in  France,  he  adds: 
**  We  are  indebted  to  centralization,  that  admirable  inrention  of  a  great  man,  for  th0 
uniform  order  and  method  which  prevail  alike  in  alj  the  municipal  budgets,  from  the 
largest  town  to  the  humblest  commune."  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration  of  this 
result,  when  I  see  the  communes  of  France,  with  their  excellent  system  of  accounts, 
plunged  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  and  abandoned  to  so  incor- 
rigible an  apathy  that  they  seem  to  vegetate  rather  than  to  live ;  when,  on  the  oth«r 
liand,  I  observe  the  activity,  the  information,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  keepi 
■ociety  in  perpetual  labour,  in  those  American  townships  whose  budgets  are  drawn 
up  with  small  method  and  with  still  less  uniformity,  I  am  struck  by  the  speeUcle ; 
for  to  my  mind' the  end  of  a  good  government  is  to  ensure  the -welfare  of  a  people, 
and  not  to  establish  order  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  its  misery  and  its  distress. 
I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  the  American  townships  and  tha 
apparent  confusion  of  their  accounts,  the  distress  of  the  French  communes  and  thft 
perfection  of  their  budget,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  I  am 
taspicioiis  of  a  benefit  which  is  united  to  so  many  evils,  and  I  am  not  averse  to  an  evil 
vhkh  is  compennted  by  to  many  benefits. 
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fd  the  condition  of  his  village,  the  poliee  of  his  street,  the  repaifS 
of  the  church  or  the  parsonage ;  for  he  looks  upon  all  these  thiagp 
as  unconnected  with  himself,  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerful 
stranger  whom  he  calls  the  government    He  has  only  a  life-inter- 
est in  these  possesions,  and  he  entertains  no  notions  of  own^^p 
or  of  improvement    This  want  of  interest  in  his  own  affairs  goes 
so  far,  that  if  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  children  is  endangerec^ 
instead  of  trying  to  avert  the  peril,  he  will  fold  his  arms,  and  wait 
till  the  nation  comes  to  his  assistance.    This  same  individual  who 
has  so  completely  sacrificed  Ins  own  free  will^  has  no  natural  pror 
pensity  to  obedience;  he  cowers,  it  is  true, before  &e  pettiest  offi* 
cer;  but  he  braves  the  law  with  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  foe  aa 
soon  as  its  superior  force  is  removed :  his  oscillations  between  servi» 
tude  and  license  are  perpetual.     When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  ibm 
state,  it  must  either  change  its  customs  and  iti^  laws,  or  perish :  the 
source  of  public  virtue  is  dry ;  and  though  it  may  contain  subjects^ 
the  race  of  citizens  is  extinct     Such  communities  are  a  natural 
prey  to  foreign  conquest ;  and  if  they  do  not  disappear  from  the 
fteene  of  life,  it  is  because  they  are  surrounded  by  other  nations 
amilar  or  inferior  to  themselves;  it  is  because  the  instinctive, feeU 
tag  of  their  country's  claims  still  exists  in  their  hearts ;   and  be* 
cause  an  involuntary  pride  in  the  name  it  bears,  or  a  vague  reminis- 
cence of  its  by-gone  fame,  suffices  to  give  them  the  impulse  of  self* 
preservation. 

Nor  can  the  prodigious  exertions  made  by  certain  people  in  the 
defence  of  a  country,  in  which  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
lived  as  aliens,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  system ;  for  it  will 
be  found  that  in  these  cases  their  main  incitement  was  religion.  The 
permanence,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  become 
parts  of  their  faith  ;  and  in  defending  the  country  they  inhabited, 
they  defended  that  holy  city  of  which  they  were  all  citizens.  The 
Turkish  tribes  have  never  taken  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  ot 
the  affairs  of  society,  but  they  accomplished  stupendous  enterprises 
as  long  as  the  victories  of  the  sultans  were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  In  the  present  age  they  are  in  rapid  decay> 
because  their  religion  is  departing,  and  despotism  only  remains. 
Montesquieu,  who  attributed  to  absolute  power  an  authority  pecu^ 
liar  to  itself,  did  it,  as  I  conceive,  undeserved  honour ;  for  despot* 
iim,  taken  by  itself,  can  produce  no  durable  results.     On  close  ino 
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qpection  we  shall  find  that  religion,  and  not  fear«  has  ever  been  the 
cause  of  the  long-lived  prosperity  of  absolute  governments.  What- 
ever exertions  may  be  made^  no  true  power  can  be  founded  among 
men  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  free  union  o{  their  inclina- 
tions ;  and  patriotism  and  religioajare  the  only  two  motives  in  the 
world  which  can  permanently  direct  the  whole  of  a  body  politic  to 
one  end. 

Laws  cannot  supceed  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  an  extinguished 
faith ;  but  men  may  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  country  by 
the  laws.  By  this  influence,  the  vague  impulse  of  patriotism, 
^  which  never  abandons  the  human  heart,  may  be  directed  and  re- 
vived :  and  if  it  be  connected  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions  and 
daily  habits  of  life,  it  may  be  consolidated  into  a  durable  and  ra- 
tional sentiment.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  time  for  the  e:(peri- 
ment  is  already  past ;  for  the  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  old 
age  of  men,  and  every  fresh  generation  is  a  new  people  ready  for 
the  care  of  the  legislator. 

It  is  not  the  administrative,  but  the  political  effects  of  the  lodal 
system  that  I  most  admire  in  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  everywhere  kept  in  view ;  they  are  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  everj 
citizen  is  as  warmly  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  nation ;  he  boasts  of  its  success,  to 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  contributed;  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  prosperity  by  which  he  profits.  The  feeling  he  enter- 
tains toward  the  state  is  analogous  to  that  which  unites  him  to  his 
family,  and  it  is  by  a  kind  of  egotism  that  he  interests  himself  in 
the  welfare  df  his  country.    ' 

The  European  generally  submits  to  a  public  officer  because  he 
represents  a  superior  force ;  but  to  an  American-  he  represents  a 
right.  In  America  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  renders  obedience 
to  man,  but  to  justice  and  to  law.  If  the  opinion  which  the  citi- 
zen entertains  of  himself  is  exaggerated,  it  is  at  least  salutary ;  he 
unhesitatingly  confides  in  his  own  powers,  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  all-sufficient.  When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  under- 
tildng,  however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare  of 
society,  he  never  thinks  of  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment I  but  he  publishes  his  plan,  offers  to  execute  it  himself,  courts 
the  assistance  of  other  individuals^  and  struggles  manfully  against 
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all  obstacles.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  less  successful  than  the 
state  might,  have  been  in  his  position  ;  but  in  the  end,  the  sum  of 
these  private  undertakings  far  exceeds  all  that  the  government 
could  effect. 

As  the  administrative  authority  is  within  the  reach  of  the  citi- 
zens, whom  it  in  some  degree  represents,  it  excites  neither  Aeir 
jealously  nor  their  hatred  :  as  its  resources  are  limited,  every  one 
feels  that  he  must  not  rely  solely  on  its  assistance.  Thus  when  the 
administration  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  is  not  abandoned  to  itself  as 
in  Europe ;  the  duties  of  the  private  citizens  are  not  supposed  to 
have  lapsed  because  the  state  assists  in  their  fulfilment ;  but  every 
one  is  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guide  and  to  support  it.  This 
action  of  individual  exertions,  joined  to  that  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, frequently  performs  what  the  most  energetic  central  adminis- 
tration would  be  unable  to  execute.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
several  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  but  I  had  rather  give 
only  one,  with  which  I  am  more  thoroughly  acquainted.*  In  Amer- 
ica, the  means  w-hich  the  authorities  have  at  their  disposal  for  the 
discovery  of  crimes  and  the  arrest  of  criminals  are  few.  A  state 
police  does  not  exist,  and  passports  are  unknown.  The  criminal 
police  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  France ; 
the  magistrates  and  public  prosecutors  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
examination^  of  prisoners  are  rapid  and  oral.  Nevertheless  in  no 
country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment.  The  reason  is 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  evi- 
'  dence  of  the  act  committed,  and  in  stopping  the  delinquent.  Dur- 
I  ing  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  saw  the  spontane^^us  formation 

'  of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 

'  committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.     In  Europe  a  crimi- 

nal is  an  unhappy  being,  who  is  struggling  for  his  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict :  in  America  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  is  against  him. 

I  believe  that  provincial  institutions  are  useful  to  all  nations,  but 
nowhere  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  indispensable  than  among 
a  democratic  people.  In  an  aristocracy,  order  can  always  be  main* 
tained  in  the  midst  of  liberty;  and  as  the  rulers  have  a. great  deal 

•  See  Appendix  1. 
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to  lose^  order  i&.to  them  a  firstrate  consideration.  In  like  mannei 
an  aristocracy  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
because  it  always  possesses  an  organized  power  ready  to  resist  a 
despot.  But  a  democracy  without  provincial  institutions  has  no 
security  against  these  evils.  How  can  a  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  freedom  in  small  concerns,  learn  to  use  it  temperately  in  great 
affairs  1  What  resistance  can  be  offered  to  tyranny  in  a  country 
where  every  private  individual  is  impotent,  and  where  the  citizens  * 
are  united  by  no  common  tie  1  Those  who  dread  the  license  ci 
the  mob,  and  those  who  fear  the  rule  of  absolute  power,  ought 
alike  to  desire  the  progressive  growth  of  provincial  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  democratic  nations  are 
most  ei^posed  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  central  administration, 
for  several  reasons,  among  which  is  the  following : — 

The  constant  tendency  of  these  nations  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
stren^h  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which 
directly  represents  the  people  :  because,  beyond  the  people  nothing 
18  to  be  perceived  but  a  mass  of  equal  individuals  confounded  to* 
gether.  But  when  the  same  power  is  already  in  possession  of  all 
ihe  attributes  of  the  government,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  pene- 
trating into  the  details  of  the  administration ;  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  In  the  French  revolution  there  were  two  impulses  in 
opposite  directions,  which  must  never  be  confounded ;  the  one  was 
favourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  the  king  was  the  sole  author  of  the  laws ;  and  below 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  certain  vestiges  of  provincial  institu- 
tions half-destroyed,  were  still  distinguishable.  These  provincial 
institutions  were  incoherent,  ill-compacted,  and  frequently  absurd ; 
in  the  hands  of*  the  aristocracy  they  had  sometimes  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  oppression.  The  revolution  declared  itself  the 
enemy  of  royalty  and  of  provincial  institutions  at  the  same  time ; 
it  confounded  all  that  had  preceded  it — despotic  power  and  the 
checks  to  its  abuses — in  an  indiscriminate  hatred ;  and  its  tendency 
was  at  once  to  republicanism  and  to  centralization.  This  double 
character  of  the  French  revolution  is  a  fact  which  has  been  adroit- 
ly handled  by  the  friends  of  absolute  power.  Caif  they  be  accused 
of  laboring  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  when  they  are  defending 
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if  tbe  i£volutio!i  ?*    In  (his  tnann^  popularity  may  be  concilia* 
cd  with  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  secret  slare 
of  tyranny  may  be  the  professed  admirer  of  freedom. 

I  have  visited  the  two  nations  in  which  the  system  of  provincial 
liberty  has  been  most  perfectly  established,  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  different  parties  in  those  countries.  In  America  I 
met  with  men  who  secretly  aspired  to  destroy  the  democratic  in- 
*  stitutions  of  the  Union ;  in  England  I  found  others  who  attacked 
the  aristocracy  openly ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  regard 
provincial  independence  as  a  great  benefit.  In  both  countries  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  different  causes  assigned  for  the  evils  of  the 
Btate ;  but  the  local  system  was  never  mentioned  among  them.  I 
have  heard  citizens  attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their 
country  to  a  multitude  of  reasons :  but  they  all  placed  the  advan* 
tages  of  local  institutions  in  the  foremost  r^tnk. 

Am  I  to  suppose  that  when  men  who  are  naturally  so  divided  on 
religious  opinions,  and  on  political  theories,  agree  on  one  poini» 
(and  that,  one  of  which  they  have  daily  experience)  they  are  all  in 
error  ?  The  only  nations  which  deny  the  utility  of  provincial  liber 
ties  are  those  which  have  fewest  of  them ;  in  other  words,  thoM 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  institution  are  the  only  persons  wito 
pass  a  censure  upon  it 

^  See  Appesdiz  K. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IDDICUL  POWSR  m  TUB  ROTBD  STATES^  AK»  nS  DtlLUBlfCB  ON 
POUnCAL  SOCIETIC* 

The  Anglo-Americaiw  hare  retained  the' Characteristics  of  jadicial  Power  vhiehart 
eommon  to  all  Nations. — They  hate,  howeTer,  made  it  a  powerful  political  Organ. 
How. — ^In  what  the  judicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Americans  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  Nations. — Why  the  American  Judges  hajre  the  Right  of  declaring  the  Laws 
to  be  Unconstitutional. — ^How  they  use  this  Rightw—Pkecautiona  taken  by  the  Legis 
ktor  to  prevent  its  AVose. 

I  HAVB  thought  it  essoitial  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  great  political 
importaDce  should  be  lessened  in  the  reader's  eyes  by  a  merely  m- 
eidental  mention  of  them.  Confederations  have  existed  in  other 
ooontries  beside  America ;  and  republics  have  not  been  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  alone :  the  representative  system 
of  government  has  been  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  nation  of  the  globe  has  hitherto  organized  a 
judicial  power  on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
judicial  organization  of  the  United  States  is  the  institution  which 
die  stranger  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding.  He  hears 
fte  authority  of  a  judge  invoked  in  the  politiical  occurrences  of 
every  day,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  in  the  United  States  the 
judges  are  important  political  functionaries :  nevertheless,  when  he 
examiiies  the  nature  of  the  tribunals,  they  offer  nothing  which  is 
contrary  td  the  usual  habits  and  privileges  of  those  bodies;  and 
the  magistftites  keem  to  him  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  by  chance, 
Vat  by  a  chance  which  recurs  every  day. 

When  the  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  or  refused  to  en- 
fcgister  an  edict,  or  when  it  summoned  a  functionary  accused  of 
iNJversation  to  its  bar,  its  political  influence  as  a  judicial  body  was 
clearly  visible ;  but  nothing  of  (he  land  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
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States.  The  Americans  have  retained  all  the  ordinary  characteris- 
tics of  judicial  authority,  and  have  carefully  restricted  its  action  to 
the  ordinary  circle  of  its  functions. 

The  iin^  characteristic  of  judicial  pov^er  in  all  nations  is  the 
duty  of  arbitration.  But  rights  must  be  contested  in  order  to  war- 
rant the  interference  of  a  tribunal ;  and  an  action  must  be  brought 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  a  judge.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  law  is 
uncontested,  the  judicial  authority  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  it, 
and  it  may  exist  without  being  perceived.  When  a  judge  in  a 
given  case  attacks  a  law  relating  to  that  case,  he  extends  the  circle 
of  his  customary  duties,  without  however  stepping  beyond  it  5  since 
he  is  in  some  measure  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  law,  in  order  to 
decide  the  case.  But  if  he  pronounces  upon  a  law  without  resting 
upon  a  case,  he  clearly  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  and  invades  that  of 
the  legislative  authority. 

The  second  characteristic  of  judicial  power  is,  that  it  pronounces 
on  special  cases,  and  not  upon  general  principles.  If  a  judge  in 
deciding  a  particular  point  destroys  a  general  .principle,  by  passing 
a  judgment  which  tends  to  reject  all  the  mferences  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  consequently  to  annul  it,  he  remains  within  the  ordinaiy 
limits  of  his  functions.  But  if  he  directly  attacks  a  general  princi- 
ple without  having  a  particular  case  in  view,  he  leaves  the  circle 
in  which  all  nations  have  agreed  to  confine  his  authority;  he  as- 
sumes a  more  important,  and  perhaps  a  more  useful  influence  than 
that  of  the  magistrate,  but  he  ceases  to  represent  the  judicial 
power. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  judicial  power  is  its  inability  to 
act  unless  it  is  appealed  to,  or  until  it  has  taken  cognizance  of  an 
affair.  This  characteristic  is  less  general  than  the  other  two ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  exceptions,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential. The  judicial  power  is  by  its  nature  devoid  of  action ;  it 
must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  a  result.  When  it  is 
called  upon^to  repress  a  crime,  it  punishes  the  criminal ;  when  a 
wrong  is  to  be  redressed,  it  is  ready  to  redress  it ;  when  an  act 
requires  interpretation,  it  is  prepared  to  interpret  it ;  but  it  does  not 
pursue  criminals,  hunt  out  wrongs,  or  examine  into  evidence  of  its 
own  accord.  A  judicial  functionary  who  should  open  proceedings, 
and  usurp  the  censorship  of  the  laws,  would  in  some  measure  do 
violence  to  the  pas^ve  nature  of  his  authority* 
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The  Americans  have  retained  these  three  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  judicial  power ;  an  American  judge  can  only  pro- 
nounce a  decision  when  litigation  has  arisen,  he  is  only  conversant 
with  special  cases,  and  he  cannot  act  until  the  cause  has  been  duly 
brought  before  the  court.  His  position  is  therefore  perfectly  similar 
to  that  of  the  magistrate  of  other  nations ;  and  he  is  nevertheless 
invested  with  immense  political  power.  If  the  sphere  of  his  au- 
thority and  his  means  of  action  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
judges,  it  may  be  asked  whence  he  derives  a  power  which  they  do 
toot  possess.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  judges  to 
found  their  decisions  on  the  constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws. 
In  other  words,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  such 
laws  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  am  aware  that  a  similar  right  has  been  claimed — but  claimed 
in  vain — by  courts  of  justice  in  other  countries;  but  in  America 
it  is  recognised  by  all  the  authorities ;  and  not  a  party,  nor  so  much 
as  an  individual  is  found  to  contest  it.  This  tact  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  the  American  constitution.  In  France 
the  constitution  is  (or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be)  immutable ;  and 
the  received  theory  is  that  no  power  has  the  right  of  changing  any 
part  of  it  In  England,  the  parliament  has  an  acknowledged  right 
to  modify  the  constitution ;  as,  therefore,  the  constitution  may  un- 
dergo perpetual  changes,  it  does  not  in  reality  exist ;  the  parlia^ 
ment  is  at  once  a  legislative  and  a  constitutent  assenjbly.  The 
political  theories  of  America  are  more  simple  and  more  rational. 
An  American  constitution  is  not  supposed  to  be  immutable  as  in 
France ;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  modification  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  society  as  in  England.  It  constitutes  a  detached  whole,  which, 
as  it  represents  the  determination  of  the  whole  people,  is  no  le^ 
binding  on  the  le^lator  than  on  the  private  citizen,  but  which 
Hiay  be  altered  by  the  will  of  the  people  in  predetermined  cases, 
according  to  established  rules.  In  America  the  constitution  may, 
therefore,  vary,  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  is  the  origin  of  all  author- 
ity, and  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  predominating  force.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  these  differences  must  act 
iqwn  the  position  and  the  rights  of  the  judicial  bodies  in  the  three 

*  Bee  Appendix  L. 
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countries  I  have  cited  If  in  France  the  tribunals  were  authorised 
to  disobey  the  laws  on  the  ground  of  their  being  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  the  supreme  power  would  in  fact  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  since  they  alone  would  have  the  right  of  interpreting  a 
conistitution,  the  clauses  of  which  can  be  modified  by  no  authority. 
They  would,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the  nation,  and  exercise 
as  absolute  a  sway  over  society  as  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial, 
power  would  allow  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  French  judges 
are  incompetent  to  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  power 
of  changing  the  constitution  is  indirectly  given  to  the  legislative 
f  body,  since  no  legal  barrier  would  oppose  the  alterations  which  it 

nught  prescribe.  But  it  is  better  to  grant  the  power  of  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  people  :to  men  who  represent  (however  im- 
perfectly) the  will  of  the  people,  than  to  men  who  represent  bo 
One  but  themselves. 

It  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  invest  the  English  judges 
with  the  right  of  resisting  the  decisions  of  &e  legislative  body, 
since  the  parliament  which  makes  the  laws  also  makes  the  coQsti- 
tution ;  and  consequently  a  law  emanating  from  the  three  powers 
of  the  state,  can  in  no  case  be  unconstitutional.  But  neither  of 
toese  remjarks  is  applicable  to  America.* 

In  the  United  States  the  constitution  governs  the  legislator  as 
much  as  the  private  citizen :  as  it  is  the  first  of  laws,  it  cannot  be 
modified  by  a  law ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  that  the  tribunals  should 
obey  the  constitution  in  preference  to  any  law.  Tins  condition  i& 
essential  to  the  power  of  the  judicature ;  for  to  select  that  legal 
obligation  by  which  he  is  most  strictly  bound,  is  the  natural  righl 
of  every  magistrate. 

In  France  the  constitution  is  also  the  first  of  laws,  and  the  judges 
have  the  same  right  to  take  it  as  the  ground  of  their  decisions  i 
but  were  they  to  exercise  this  right,  they  must  perforce  encroach  on 
rights  more  sacred  than  their  own,  namely,  on  those  of  society,  in 
whose  name  they  are  acting.  In  this  case  the  state  motive  clearly 
prevails  over  the  motives  of  an  individual.  In  America,  where' 
/  ^  the  nation  can  always  reduce  its  magistrates  to  obedience  by 
changing  its  constitution,  no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared 
Upon  this  point  therefore  the  political  and  the  logical  reason 

•  See  AppendiE  Af  . 
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ftgree,  and  the  people  as  veil  as  the  judges  preserve  their  privi* 


Whenever. a  law  which  the  judge  holds  to  be  unconstitutional'is 
a^ued  in  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States^he  may  refuse  to  admit  it 
as  a  rule;  this  power  is  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  magistrate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  immense  political  in* 
fiuence.  Few  laws  can  escape  the  searching  analysis ;  for  there 
are  few  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  some  private  interest  or  other, 
and  none  which  may  not  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by 
the  choice  of  parties,  or  by  the  necessity  of  th&  case.  But  from 
the  time  that  a  judge  has  refused  to  apply  any  given  law  in  a  case, 
that  law  loses  a  portion  of  its  moral  sanction.  The  persons  to 
whose  interest  it  is  prejudicial,  learn  that  means  exist  of  evading 
.its  authority ;  and  similar  suits  are  multiplied,  until  it  becomes 
powerless.  One  of  two  alternatives  must  then  be  resorted  to :  the 
people  must  alter  the  constitution,  or  the  legislature  must  repeal 
the  law. 

The  political  power  which  the  Americans  have  intrusted  to  their 
courts  of  justice  is  therefore  immense ;  but  the  evils  of  this  power 
are  considerably  diminished,  by  the  obligation  which  has  been  im- 
posed of  attackmg  the  laws  through  the  courts  of  justice  alone.  If 
the  judge  had  been  empowered  to  contest  the  laws  on  the  ground 
of  theoretical  generalities ;  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  an  at- 
tack or  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  legislator,  he  would  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  sphere ;  and  as  the  champion  or  the 
antagonist  of  a  party,  he  would  have  arrayed  the  hostile  passions 
of  the  nation  in  the  conflict.  But  when  a  judge  contests  a  law, 
applied  to  some  particular  case  in  an  obscure  proceeding,  the  im- 
portance of  his  attack  is  concealed  from  the  public  gaze ;  his  de- 
cinon  bears  upon  the  interest  of  an  individual,  and  if  the  law  is 
slighted,  it  is  only  collaterally.  Moreover,  although  it  be  censured, 
it  is  not  abolished ;  its  moral  force  may  be  diminished,  but  its  co« 
gency  is  by  no  means  suspended ;  and  its  final  destruction  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  reiterated  attacks  of  judicial  functionaries. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  by  connecting  the  censorship  of 
the  laws  with  -the  private  interests  of  members  of  the  community, 
and  by  intimately  uniting  the  prosecution  of  the  law  with  the  prose* 
cation  of  an  individual,  the  legislation  is  protected  from  wanton 
assailants,  and  from  the  daily  aggressions  of  party  spirit    The  er- 
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rors  of  the  legislator  are  exposed  whenever  their  evil  oonseqiienoiBS 
are  most  felt;  and  it  is  always  a  positive  and  appreciable  fact 
wliich  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  prosecution. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of  the  American  courts  to 
be  at  once  the  most  favourable  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  public  order* 
If  the  judge  could  only  attack  the  legislator  openly  and  directly, 
he  would  sometimes  be  afraid  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  his  will ; 
vad  at  other  moments  party  spirit  might  encourage  him  to  brave  it 
every  day.    The  laws  would  consequently  be  attacked  when  tibe 
power  from  which  they  emanate  is  weak,  and  obeyed  when  it  is 
strong.     That  is  to  say,  when  it  would  be  useful  to  respect  them, 
they  would  be  contested ;  and  when  it  would  be  easy  to  convert 
them  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  they  would  be  respected. 
But  the  American  judge  is  brought  into  the  pohtical  arena  inde- 
pendently of  his  own  will.    He  only  judges  the  law  because  he  is 
obliged  to  judge  a  case.    The  political  question  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  resolve  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  he 
cannot  refuse  to  decide  it  without  abdicating  the  duties  of  his  post 
Re  performs  his  functions  as  a  citizen  by  fulfilling  the  strict  duties 
which  belong  to  his  profession  as  a  magistrate.    It  is  true  ibnt 
upon  this  system  the  judicial  censorship  which  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  justice  over  the  legislation  cannot  extend  to  all  laws  in- 
discriminately, inasmuch  as  some  of  them  can  never  give  rise  to  that 
precise  species  of  contestation  which  is  termed  a  lawsuit;  and 
even  when  such  a  contestation  is  possible,  it  may  happen  that  no 
one  cares  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  Americans  have 
often  felt  this  disadvantage,  but  they  have  left  the  remedy  incom- 
plete, lest  they  should  give  it  efficacy  which  might  in  some  cases 
prove  dangerous.     Within  these  limits,  the  power  vested  in  the 
American  courts  of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers  which  have 
ever  been  devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
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OTHfiR  FOWEES  GRANTED  IX)   THE   AMERICAK  JUDGES. 

Itt  the  United  States  all  the  Citizens  have  the  Right  of  iniicting  the  public  Fono 
tionanes  before  the  ordinary  Tribunals. — How  they  use  this  Right. — An.  76  of  the 
An  VIII.— The  Americans  and  the  English  cannot  nnderstand  the  Purport  of  this 
Clause. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  a  free  country  like  America  all  the 
citizens  should  have  the  right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  be« 
fore  the  ordinary  ^uoals,  and  that  all  the  judges  should  have  the 
power  of  punishing  public  offences.  The  right  granted  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  of  judging  the  agents  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  violated  the  laws,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  privilege.  Nor  do  the 
springs  of  government  appear  to  me  to  be  weakened  iii  the  United 
States  by  the  custom  which  renders  all  public  officers  responsible 
to  the  judges  of  the  land.  The  Americans  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  increased  by  this  means  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  rendered  those  who  are 
in  power  more  scrupulous  of  offending  public  opinion.  I  was 
struck  by  the  small  nnmber  of  political  trials  which  occur  in  the 
United  States ;  but  T  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  lawsuit,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  always  a 
difficult  and  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  easy  to  attack. a  public 
man  in  a  journal,  but  the  motives  which  can  warrant  an  action  at 
law  must  be  serious.  A  solid  ground  of  complaint  must  therefore 
exist,  to  induce  an  individual  to  prosecute  a  public  officer,  and  pub- 
lic officers  are  careful  not  to  furnish  these  grounds  of  complaint, 
when  they  are  afraid  of  being  prosecuted. 

This  does  not  depend  upon  the  republican  form' of  the  American 
institutions,  fpr  the  same  facts  present  themselves  in  England.  These 
two  nations  do  not  regard  the  impeachment  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  independence*  But 
they  hold  that  the  right  of  minor  prosecutions,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  community,  is  a  better  pledge  of  freedom 
than  those  great  judidal  actions  which  are  rarely  employed  until 
it  is  too  late. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  overtake  offend- 
ers, the  judges  mfficted  the  most  dreadful  tortures  on  the  few  who 
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were  arrested,  which  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of  crimes. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  when  justice  is  more  certain  and 
more  mild,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  efEcacious.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  hold  that  tyranny  and  oppression  are  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  crimci  by  lessening  the  penalty  and  facilitating  con- 
viction. 

In  the  year  Vm.  of  the  French  republic,  a  constitution  ^vas 
drawn  up  in  which  the  following  clause  was  introduced :  ^^  Art  75. 
All  the  agents  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  ministers  can 
only  be  prosecuted  for  offences  relating  to  their  several  functions 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  conseil  d'etat ;  in  which  case  the 
prosecution  takes  place  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.''  This  clause 
survived  the  ^^  Constitution  de  Pan  VIII.|"  and  it  is  still  maintain- 
ed m  spite  of  the  just  complaints  of  the  nation.  I  have  always 
found  the  utmost  difEculty  in  explaming  its  meaning  to  English- 
men or  Americans.  They  were  at  once  led  to  conclude  that  the 
conseil  d'etat  in  France  was  a  great  tribunal,  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  exercised  a  preliminary  and  some- 
what tyrannical  jurisdiction  in  all  political  causes.  But  when  I 
told  them  that  the  conseil  d'etat  was  not  a  judicial  body,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  administrative  council  compo- 
sed of  men  dependant  on  the  crown — so  that  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing ordered  one  of  his  servants,  called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an 
injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of  his  servants, 
called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
ished— when  I  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  citizen  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to  solicit  from 
the  sovereign  permission  to  obtain  redress,  they  refused  to  credit  so 
flagrant  an  abuse,  and  were  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  or 
of  ignorance.  It  frequently  happened  before  the  revolution  that  a 
parliament  issued  a  warrant  against  a  public  officer  w)\o  had  com- 
mitted an  offence ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  were  annulled 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Despotism  then  displayed  itself 
openly,  and  obedience  was  extorted  by  force.  We  have  then  ret- 
rdgaded  from  the  point  which  our  forefathers  had  reached,  since 
we  allow  tilings  to  pass  imder  the  colour  of  justice  and  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  which  violence  alone  could  impose  upon  them. 
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CHAPTERVn 

POLITICAL  JURISDICTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Definition  of  political  Jurisdiction. — ^Wliat  is  understood  by  political  Jurisdiction  is 
France,  in  Englandy  and  in  the  United  States. — In  America  the  political  Judge  can 
only  pass  Sentence  on  public  Officers. — He  more  frequently  passes  a  Sentence  of 
Removal  from  Office  than  a  Penalty. — Political  Jurisdiction,  as  it  Exists  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  is,  notwithstanding  its  Mildness^  and  perhaps  in  Consequence  of  that 
Mildness,  a  most  powerful  Instrument  m  the  Hands  of  the  Majority. 

I  UNDERSTAND,  by  political  jurisdiction,  that  temporary  right  of 
pronouncing  a  legal  decision  vrith  which  a  political  body  may  be 
invested. 

In  absolute  governments  no  utility  can  accrue  from  the  intro- 
duction of  extraordinary  forms  of  procedure ;  the  prince,  in  whose 
name  an  offender  is  prosecuted,  is  as  much  the  sovereign  of  the 
courts  of  justice  as  of  everything  eke,  and  the  idea  which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  power  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security.  The  only 
thing  he  has  to  fear  is,  that  the  external  formalities  of  justice  may 
be  neglected,  and  that  his  authority  may  be  dishonoured,  from  a 
VfiA  to  render  it  more  absolute.  But  in  most  free  countries,  in 
which  the  majority  can  never  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the 
tribunals  as  an  absolute  monarch,  the  judicial  power  has  occasionally 
been  vested  for  a  time  in  the  representatives  of  society.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  a  temporary  confusion  between  the 
functions  of  the  different  authorities,  than  to  violate  the  necessary 
principle  of  the  unity  of  government. 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  established  this 
political  jurisdiction  in  their  laws ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  the 
different  use  which  these  three  great  nations  have  made  of  the 
principle.  In  England  and  in  France  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
chambre  fles  pairs  constitute  the  highest  criminal  court  of  their  re- 
spective nations^  and  although  they  do  not  habitually  try  all  polit* 
ical  offences,  they  are,  competent  to  try  them  all.  Another  political 
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body  enjoys  the  right  of  impeachment  before  the  house  of  lords  : 
the  only  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  countries  in  this 
respect  is,  that  in  England  the  commons  may  impeach  whoinsoever 
they  please  before  the  lords,  while  in  France  the  deputies 
can  only  employ  this  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  ministers 
of  the  crown. 

In  both  countries  the  upper  house  may  make  use  of  all  the  ex- 
isting penal  laws  of  the  nation  to  punish  the  delinquents. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  authorized  to  impeach,, and  another  to  judge:  the 
house  of  representatives  arraigns  the  offender,  and  the  senate 
awards  his  sentence.  But  the  senate  can  only  try  such  persons  as 
are  brought  before  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  those 
persons  must  belong  to  the  class  of  public  functionaries.  Thus  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  peers  of 
France,  while  the  right  of  impeachment  by  the  representatives  is 
more  general  than  that  of  the  deputies.  But  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  Europe  and  America  is,  that  in  Europe  p<dit* 
ical  tribunals  are  empowered  to  inflict  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
penal  cod,e,  while  in  America,  whei^  they  have  deprived  the  offend^ 
of  his  official  rank,  and  have  declared  him  incapable  of  filling  any 
political  office  for  the  future,  their  jurisdiction  terminates  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  begins. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  committed  the  crime  of  high  ti*eason ;  the  house  of  representa* 
lives  impeaches  him,  and  the  sejoiate  degrades  him ;  he  must  then 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  alone  can  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  or 
his  life.  This  accurately  illustrates  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
The  political  jurisdiction  which  is  established  by  the  laws  of 
Europe  is  intended  to  try  great  offenders,  whatever  may  be  their 
birth,  their  rank,  or  their  powers  in  the  state ;  and  to  this  end  all 
the  privileges  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  temporarily  extended  to 
a  great  political  assembly  The  legislator  is  then  transformed  into 
a  magistrate :  he  is  called  upon  to  admit,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
punish  the  offence ;  and  as  he  exerdses  all  the  authority  of  a  judge, 
the  law  restricts  him  to  the  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  that  high 
.office,  and  of  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  When  a  public  funo- 
tionary  is  impeached  before  an  English  or  a  French  political  tribii- 
|ial,  and  is  found  guilty,  the  sentence  deprives  him  ipso /ado  of  his 
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tfmd&ODBf  audit  may  pfonounoe  Um  to  'be  incapable  of  raniming 
them  or  any  others  for  the  future.  But  in  ttiis  case  the  political 
interdict  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  sentence  it- 
self. In  Europe  the  sentence  of  a  political  tribunal  is  therefore  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  judicial  verdict,  rather  thui  as  an  admifcistratiTe 
measure  In  the  United  States  the  contrary  takes  place;  and  although  ' 
the  dedsion  of  the  senate  is  judicial  in  its  form,  since  the  senators 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  practices  and  formalities  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  although  it  is  judicial  in  respect  to  the  motives  on 
wluch  it  is  founded,  since  the  senate  is  m  general  obliged  to  take 
|ua  offence  at  common  law  as  &e  ba^  of  its  sentence ;  neveN 
theless  the  object  of  the  proceeding  is  purely  admmisirative. 

If  it  bad  been  the  intention  of  the  American  legislator  to  invest 
a  political  body  with  great  judicial  authority,  its  action  would  not  ' 
•have  been  limited  to  the  circle  of  public  functionaries,"since  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state  may  be  in  the  possession  of  no 
functions  at  all ;  and-  this  is  especially  true  in  republics,  where 
party  favour  is  the  first  of  authorities,  and  where  die  strength  of  . 
many  a  leader  »  increased  by  his  exercising  no  legal  power.  If  it 
had  been  the  mtention  of  the^  American  legislator  to  give  society 
<he  means  of  rq)ressing  state  offences  by  exemplary  punishment, 
acoording  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  justice,  the  re^urces  of  the 
poial  code  would  all  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  politi- 
cal tribunals.  But  the  weapon  with  whicH  they  are  intrusted  is 
an  imperfect  one,  and  it  can  never  reach  the  most  dangerous  of«> 
fenders ;  since  men  who  mm  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  lawn 
«re  not  likely  to  murmur  at  a  political  interdict. 

Tlie  main  object  of  the  political  jurisdiction  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  the  dtizen  of  an  authority 
which  he  has  used  amiss,  and  to  prevent  him  from  ever  acqtnringit 
again.  This  is  evidently  ^n  administrative  measure  sanctioned  by 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  investigation.  In  this  matter  the 
Americans  have  created  a  mixed  system :  they  have  surrounded  the 
act  which  removes  a  public  fmictionary  with  the  securities  of  a 
political  trial ;  and  they  have  deprived  all  political  condemnationi 
ef  their  severest  penalties.  Every  Unk  of  the  system  may  easily  be 
traced  fi^m  this  point ;  we  at  once  percdve  why  the  American 
constitutions  subject  all  the  civil  functionaries  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  8enate»  while  the  military,  whose  crimes  are  neverthelesB  mora 
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formidable,  are  exempted  from  that  tribunal.  In  the  ciyil  service 
none  of  the  American  functionaries  can  be  said  to  be  removeable  ; 
the  places  v^hich  some  of  them  occupy  are  inalienable,  and  the 
,  others  derive  their  rights  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  abrogated. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  6y  them  all  in  order  to  deprive  them  oi 
their  authority.  But  military  officers  are  dependant  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  who  is  himself  a  civil  functionary ;  and  the 
decision  which  condemns  him  is  a  blow  upon  them  all. 

If  we  now  compare  the  American  and  European  systems,  we 
shall  meet  with  differences  no  less  striking  in  the  different  effects 
.which  each  of  them  produces  or  may  produce.    In  France  and  in 
England  the  jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  is  looked  upon  as -an 
extraordinary  resource,  which  is  only  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
rescue  society  from  unwonted  dangers.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
•  these  tribunals,  as  they  are  constituted  m  Europe,  are  apt  to  violate 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and 
to  threaten  incessantly  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject.     The 
same  political  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  is  only  indirectly 
hostile  to  the  balance  of  power ;  it  cannot  menace  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  does  not  hover,  as  in  Europe,  over  the  heads  of  the 
community,  since  those  only  who  have  b'eforehand  submitted  to  its 
authority  upon  accepting  office  are  exposed  to  its-severity.    It  is 
at  the  same  time  less  formidable  and  less  efficacious ;  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  the  more  violent  evils  of  society,  but  as  an  ordinary 
means  of  conducting  the  government.    In  this  respect  it  probably 
exercises  more  real  influence  on  the  social  body  in  America  than  in 
Europe.    We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
American  legislation  in  all  that  relates  to  political  jurisdiction.    It 
IS  to  be  obsen^ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  United  States  the 
tribunal  which  passes  sentence  is  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  the  body  which  impeaches 
the  offender,  and  that  this  uniformity  gives  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  parties.    If  political  judges  in 
the  United  States  Cannot  inflict  such  heavy  penalties  as  those  of 
Europe,  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their  acquitting  a  prisoner ;  and 
the  conviction,  if  it  is  less  formidable,  is  more  certain.     The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  political  tribunals  of  Europe  is  to  punish  the  o& 
fender;  the  purpose  of  Uiose  in  America  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
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autbority.  A  political  condemnation  in  the  United  States  ma>, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  preventive  measure ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  restricting  the  judges  to  the  exact  definitions  of  criminal 
law.  Nothing  can  be  more  alarming  than  the  excessive  latitude 
with  which  political  ofienceTare  described  in  the  laws  of  America. 
Article  IL,  section  iv.,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  runs 
thus :  **  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes^  and  mis^ 
demeanors.^*  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  even  less 
explicit  "  Public  officers,"  says  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,^ 
''shall  be  impeached  for  misconduct  or  mal -administration."  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  declares  that  all  the  civil  officers  who  shall 
have  offended  against  the  state  by  ifial-admihistration,  corruption,  or . 
other  high  crimes,  may  be  impeached  by  the  house  of  delegates :  in 
some  constitutions  no  offences  are  specified,  in  order  to  subject  the 
public  functionaries  to  an  unlimited  responsibility .f  But  I  will  ven-  ' 
ture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  precisely  their  mildness  which  renders  the 
American  laws  most  formidable  in  this  respect  We  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  removal  of  a  functionary  and  his  political  inter- 
diction are  consequences  of  the  penalty  he  is  to  undergo,  and  Ihat 
in  America  they  constitute  the  penalty  itself.  The  result  is,  that  in 
Europe  political  tribunals  are  invested  with  rights  which  they  are 
afraid  to  use,  and  that  the  fear  of  punishing  too  much  hinders  them 
from  punishing  at  all.  But  in  America  no  one  hesitates  to  inffict  a 
penalty  from  which  humanity  does  not  recoil.  To  condemn  a  po- 
litical opponent  to  death,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  is 
to  coniifiit  what  all  the  world  would  execrate  as  a  horrible  assas- 
rination ;  but  to  declare  that  opponent  unworthy  to  exercise  that 
authority,  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  to  leave  him  uninjured  in  life 
and  liberty,  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  issue  of  the  struggle.  But 
this  sentence,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  pronounce,  is  not  the  less  fatally 
severe  to  the  majority  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  infficted.  Great 
criminals  may  undoubtedly  brave  its  intangible  rigor,  but  ordinary 
offenders  will  dread  it  as  a  condemnation  which  destroys  their  poffl- 
tion  in  the  world,  casts  a  blight  upon  their  honour,  and  condemns 

•  Chapter  I.,  sect,  u.,  $  8. 

t  See  the  constitntioiit  of  lUinoisi  Maine,  Connecticat,  and  Georgia. 
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them  to  a  shamdul  inactivity  worse  than  d^tb.  The  inflnenoe 
exercised  in  the  United  States  upon  the  pr<^re6S  of  society  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  bodies  may  not  appear  to  be  formidable,  but 
it  is  only  the  more  immense.  It  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  gov- 
erned,  but  it  renders  the  majority  more  absolute  over  those  who 
govern ;  it  does  not  confer  an  unbounded  authority  on  the  legisla- 
tor which  can  only  be  exerted  at  some  momentous  crisis,  but  it  es- 
tablishes a  temperate  and  regular  influence,  which  is  at  all  times 
available.  If  the  power  is  decreased,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand^be 
more  conveniently  employed,  and  more  easily  abused.  By  pre- 
venting political  tribunals  from  inflicting  judicial  punishments,  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  eluded  the  worst  consequences  of  legisla- 
tive tyranny,  rather  than  tyranny  itself;  and  I  am  not  sure  tliat 
^  political  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  constituted  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  rude  gra^ 
of  a  popular  majority.  When  the  American  republics  begin  to 
degenerate,  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
by  remarking  whether  the  number  of  po[litical  impeachments  aug- 
ments.* 

•  lee  Appendix  H. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

TBB  FEDBKAL  CONSTITUTION. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  considered  each  state  as  a  separate  whole,  and 
I  have  explained  the  different  springs  which  the  people  sets  in 
motion,  and  the  different  means  of  action  which  it  employs.  But 
all  the  states  which  I  have  considered  as  independent  are  forced  to 
submit,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  examine  the  partial  sovereignty 
which  has  been  conceded  to  the  Union,  and  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
oyer  the  federal  constitution.^ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTrrUTION. 

Mgia  of  the  first  Uiiioii.-^IU  WcakasM.— Congress  appenls  to  the  coDStitueiit  Ao» 
thority.—Interral  of  two  Years  between  the  Appeal  aod  the  Pnwnulgation  of  U)a 
new  Constitution. 

*  The  thirteen  calonies  which  sunultaneously  threw  off  the  ydoe 
of  England  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  tlie  same  religion,  the  same  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  almost  the  same  laws ;  they  were  struggling 
against  a  common  enemy;  and  these  reasons  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  unite  them  one  to  another,  and  to  consolidate  them  into  one  na<^ 
tion.  But  as  each  of  them  had  enjoyed  a  separate  existence,  and  « 
government  within  its  own  control,  the  peculiar  interests  and  cus- 
toms which  resulted  from  this  system,  were  opposed  to  a  compact 
and  intimate  union;  which  would  have  absorbed  the  individual 

•  See  die  cenatitntUMi  of  the  United  States. 
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importance  of  each  in  tbe  general  importance  of  all.  Hence  arose 
two  o]q)Osite  tendencies,  the  one  prompting  the  Anglo-Americans 
to  unite,  the  other  to  divide  their  strength.  As  long  as  the  war 
with  the  mother-country  lasted,  the  principle  of  union  was  kept 
alive  by  necessity ;  and  although  the  laws  which  constituted  it 
were  defective,  the  common  tie  subsisted  in  spite  of  thdr  imperfec- 
tions.* But  no  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  the  faults  of  the 
legislation  became  manifest,  and  the  state  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
dissolved.  Each  colony  became  an  independent  republic,  knd  as- 
sumed an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  federal  government,  condemn- 
ed to  impotence  by  its  constitution,  and  no  longer  sustained  by  Uie 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  saw  the  outrages  offered  to  its  flag 
by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  was  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground  against  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt  wluch  had  been  contracted  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. It  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  when  it  officially 
proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  constituent  authority  of  the  nation.f 

If  America  ever  approached  (for  howevjer  brief  a  time)  that  lofty 
pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  the  proud  fancy  of  its  inhabitants  is 
wont  to  point,  it  was  at  the  solemn  moment  at  which  the  power  of 
the  nation  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  land.  All  ages 
have  furnished  the  spectacle  of  a  people  struggling  with  energy  to. 
win  its  independence;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  enemies  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
backed  by  a  powerful  ally,  the  success  of  the  United  States  may 
be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  geographical  position,  than  to  the 
valor  of  their  annies,  or  the  patriotism  of  their  citizens.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  American  war  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  Or  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  those  of 
the  French,  who,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, without  credit  and  without  allies,  were  still  capable  of  op- 
posbg  a  twentieth  part  of  their  population  to  their  foes,  and  of 

*  See  the  articles  of  the  fint  confederation  formed  in  1778.  This  canttitDtion  wn 
not  adopted  by  all  the  states  until  1781.  See  also  the  analysis  given  of  this  constito- 
lion  in  the  Federalist,  from  No.  15  to  No.  22,  inclosive,  and  Story's  **  Commentary  ob 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  y.  8&-116. 

t  Congress  made  this  declaration  oa  the  Slst  of  Febmary,  1787. 
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bearing  the  torch  of  revolutioii  beyond  their  frontiers  while  they 
itifled  its  devouring  fiame  within  the  bosom  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a 
calm  and  scrutinizbg  eye  upon  itself  when  apprized  by  the  legis- 
lature that  the  wheels  of  government  had  stopped ;  to  see  it  care- 
fully examine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  patiently  wait  for  two 
whole  years  until  a  remedy  was  discovered,  which  it  voluntarily 
adopted  without  having  wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  man* 
kind.  At  the  time  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  constitution 
was  discovered)  America  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  that 
calm  whieh  had  succeeded  the  efferve^ence  of  the  revolution,  and 
of  those  great  men  who  had  led  the  revolution  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  assemblv  which  accepted  the  task  of  compo^ng  the  second 
constitution  was  small  ;*  but  George  Washmgton  was  its  president, 
and  it  contained  the  choicest  talents  and  the  noblest  hearts  which 
had  6ver  appeared  in  the  New  World.  This  national  commission, 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  the  body  of  general  laws  which  still  rules  the  Union.  All 
the  states  adopted  it  successively.!  The  new  federal  government 
commenced  its  functions  m  1789,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
The  revolution  of  America  terminated  when  that  of  France  began 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTTrUTION. 

DMston  of  Aothortty  between  the  Federal  GoTemment  and  the  8tates.*-The  Gorem* 
mettt  of  the  States  is  the  Role:  the  Federal  GoTenunent  the  Exception. 

The  first  question  which  awaited  the  Americans  was  intricate, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  solution ;  the  object  was  so  to  divide  the 
authority  of  the  different  states  which  composed  the  Union,  that 
each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned 
its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation,  represented  by  the 

*  It  consisted  of  fifty-five  members:  Washington,  Madison,  Hamilton, and  the  two 
Morrises,  were  among  the  number.  ' 

t  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislatire  bodies,  but  representatiTes  were  elected  by 
the  people  for  this  sole  purpose ;  and  the  now  constitution  was  discussed  at  length 
m  each  of  these  assemblies. 
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[Tniidn,  Aovld  continue  to  form  a  conipact  body,  ahd  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  people.  It  was  as  impossible  to  determini? 
beforehand,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  share  of  authority^ 
which  each  of  the  two  governments  was  to  enjoy,  as  to  foresee  all 
Hie  incidents  in  the  existence  pf  a  nation. 

The  obligations  and  the  claims  of  the  federal  government  were 
rimple  and  easily  definable,  because  the  Union  had  been  formed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
people;  but  the  claims  aiid  obligations  of  the  states  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  complicated  and  various,  because  those  governments' 
penetrated  into  all  the  details  of  social  life.    The  attributes  of  the 
federal  government  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  aD^ 
that  was  not  included  among  them  was  declared  to /constitute  9 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus' 
*    the  government  of  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  the 
confederation  became  the  exception.* 
But  as  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to 
I  the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  and  that  it  would  be* 

I  dangerous  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary 

I  courts  of  justice,  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves, 

I  ai  high  federal  court  was   created,!  which  was  destined,  among" 

other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by  the  constitution  between  the-two  rival  governments.} 

'    *  See  the  amendment  to  the  fedeml  constitution ;  Federalist,  No.  32.    Story,  p.  711. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  ]v  364. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  certain  matt^^ 
is  not  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  the  states  may  take  up  the  afiair, 
until  it  is  brought  before  the  national  assembly.  For  instance,  congress  has  the  right 
of  making  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy,  wliich,  however,  it  neglects  to  do.  Eadr 
stkte  is  then  at  liberty  to  niake  a  law  for  itself.  This  point,  however,  has  been  esta^ 
lished  by  discussion  m  the  law-ceurts,  and  may  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to 
jarisprudence. 
'  t  The  action  of  this  court  is  indirect,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

i  It  is  thus  that  the  Federalist,  No.  46,  explains  the  division  of  supremacy  between 
the  union  and  the  states :  "  The  powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government  are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  state  goveromenta 
are  numerous  and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external 
objects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  comiperce  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  aflairs, 
concern  the  internal  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state." 

I  shall  oAen  have  occasion  to  quote  the  Federalist  in  this  work.  VHien  the  hitl 
which  has  since  become  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions  were  still  pending,  three  men,  who  had 
alrtfidy  acquired  a  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have  since  enjoyed,  John  Jay^ 
Hamilton,  and  Madison,  formed  an  associatiim  with  the  intention  of  explaining  to  tte' 
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FREROGATITE  OF  THB  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  I 


Pofwer  of  declaring  War,  making  Peace,  and  levying  general  Taxes  vested  in  tlis 
Federal  Government.— What  Part  of  the  internal  Policy  of  the  Conntry  it  may 
dBect.>-Tbe  Government  of  the  Union  m  some  respects  more  central  than  tlM 
King's  Government  in  the  old  French  Monarchy. 


The  external  relations  of  a  people  maybe  compared  to  those  of 
piiTate  individaals,  and  they  cannot  be  advantageously  maintained 
witbont  the  agency  of  the  single  head  of  a  government.  The  ex« 
duaive  right  of  making  peac«  and  war,  of  concluding  treaties  of 
oommeree,  of  raising  armies,  and  equipping  fleets,  was  therefore 
granted  to  the  Union,*  The  necessity  of  a  national  government 
was  less  imperiously  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
sodety ;  but  there  are  certain  general  interests  which  can  only  be 
attended  to  with  advantage  by  a  general  authority.  The  Union 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  monetary  system, 
of  directing  the  post-office,  and  of  bpening  the  great  roads  which 
were  to  establish  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
coantrfr;f  The  independence  of  the  government  of  each  state  was 
formally  recognised  in  its  sphere ;  nevertheless  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states| 
IB  a  few  predetermined  cases,  in  which  an  indiscreet  abuse  of  thmr 
independence  might  compromise  the  security  of  the  Union  at 
large.  Thus,  while  the  power  of  modifymg  and  changing  their 
legiriati(»i  at  pleasure  was  preserved  in  all  the  republics,  they  were' 
forbidden  to  enact  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  to  create  a  class  of  nobles 
IB  their  community .§    Lastly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  federal 


I  the  advantages  of  the  measure  which  was  proposed.  With  this  view  they  pub- 
fidked  a  series  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  a  jonraal,  which  now  form  a  complete  trea- 
tise. They  entitled  their  journal,  "  The  Federalist,"  a  name  ^hich  has  been  retained 
m  the -work.  The  Federalist  is  an  excellent  book,  which  onght  to  be  familiar  to  th« 
stitesmen  of  all  countries,  although  it  especially  concerns  America. 

*  See  constitution,  sect.  8.  Federalist,  Nos.  41  and  42.  Kent^s  Commentariet,  vol. 
i.,  p.  207.    Story,  pp.  368-382  -,  400-426. 

t  Several  other  privileges  of  the  same  kind  exist,  such  as  that  which  empowers  the 
Union  to  legislate  on  bankruptcy,  to  grant  patents,  and  other  matters  in  which  ita 
intenention  is  clearly  necessary. 

X  Eren  in  these  cases  its  mterferenee  is  indirect.  The  union  interferes  by  means  af 
the  tribunals,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

I  Federal  CoBatiUitioni  sect.  10,  art.  1. 
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government  should  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements^  it  was  en- 
dowed with  an  unlimited  power  of  levying  taxes.* 

In  examining  the  balance  of  power  as  established  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  in  remarking  on  the  one  hand  the  portion  of  sover- 
ei^ty  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  several  states,  and  on  the 
other  the  share  of  power  ^hich  the  Union  has  assumed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  federal  legislators  entertained  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  notions  on  the  nature  of  the  centralization  of  government 
The  United  States  form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation ; 
nevertheless  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was 
in  several  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  when  the  American  con- 
stitution was  formed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  following  ex- 
amples : — 

Thirteen  supreme  courts  of  justice  existed  in  France,  which, 
generally  speaking,  had  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  without 
appeal ;  and  those  provinces,  styled  pays  d*etat$f  were  authorized 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  an  impost  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
sovereign  who  represented  the  nation. 

In  the  Union  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  interpret,  as  there  is 
one  legislature  to  make  the  laws ;  and  an  impost  voted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  is  binding  upon  all  the  citizens. 

In  these  two  essential  points,  therefore,  the  Union  exercises  more 
central  authority  than  the  French-  monarchy  possessed,  although 
the  Union  is  only  an  assemblage  of  confederate  republics. 

In  Spain  certain  provinces  had  the  right  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  customhouse  duties  peculiar  to  themselves,  although  that 
privilege  belongs,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
In  America  the  congress  alone  has  the  right  of  regulating  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the  con- 
federation is  therefore  more  centralized  in  this  respect  than  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
France  or  in  Spain  was  always  able  to  obtain  by  force  whatever 
the  constitution  of  the  country  denied,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
was  consequently  the  same ;  but  I  am  here  discussing  the  theory  of 
the  constitution. 


•  Constitution,  sect.  8^  9   and  10.    Federalist,  Nos.  30-36  inclnsire,  and  41-44. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  Tol.  i.  pp.  207  and  381.    Story,  pp.  329  and  614. 
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FEDERAL  P0WEB8* 

Afteb  haying  settled  the  limits  within  which  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  was  to  act,  the  next  pomt  was  to  determine  the  powers  which 
tt  was  to  exert 


LSOISLATIYE  FOWBBS 


.  Dhisioa  of  the  legklatiTe  Body  into  two  Branche8.>-i)ifiereiice  in  the  Manner  ot 
forming  the  two  Houses.— The  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  the  States  predom* 
inates  in  the  Formation  of  the  Senate.— The  Principle  of  the  SoTereignty  of  th« 
Nation  in  the  Composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — Singular  Effects  of 
the  Fact  that  a  Gonstitotion  caa  only  be  Logical  fai  the  early  Stages  of  a  Nation. 

The  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  consti* 
tation  of  the  several  states  was  followed,  in  many  points,  in  the 
organization  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.  The  federal  legislature 
of  the  Union  was  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represent- 
atives. A  spirit  of  conciliation  prescribed  the  observance  of  dis- 
tbct  prihciples  in  the  formation  of  each  of  these  two  assembliea 
I  have  already  shown  that  two  contrary  interests  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  establishment  of  the  federal  oHistitution.  These 
two  interests  had  given  rise  to  two  opinions.  It  was  the  wish  of 
one  party  to  convert  the  Union  into  a  league  of  independent  states, 
or  a  sort  of  congress,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
peoples  would  meet  to  discuss  certain  points  of  their  common  in- 
terests. The  other  party  desired  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  colonies  into  one  sole  nation,  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, which  should  act  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  as 
fiv  as  the  limited  sphere  of  its  authority  would  permit  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  these  two  theories  were  exceedingly  different 

The  qujjtion  was,  whether  a  league  was  to  be  established  in- 
stead of  a  nationtl  government ;  whether  the  majority  of  the  states, 
instead  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  was  to  give 
&e  law :  for  every  state,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  then  re- 
tained the  character  of  an  independent  power,  and  entered  the 

10    - 
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Union  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  nation,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of  the 
dtizens  of  the  Union  should  prescribe  the  law.  Of  course  the  les* 
ser  states  could  not  subscribe  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
without,  in  fact,  abdicating  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  sover- 
dgnty  of  the  confederation ;  since  they  would  have'  passed  from 
the  condition  of  a  co-equal  and  co-legislative  authority,  to  that  of 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  a  great  people.  The  former  system 
would  have  invested  them  with  an  excessive  authority,  the  latter 
would  have  annulled  their  influence  altogether.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  result  was,  that  the  strict  rules  of  logic  were  eva- 
ded, as  is  usually  the  case  when  interests  are  opposed  to  arguments* 
A  middle  course  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislators,  which  brought 
together  by  force  two  systems  theoretically  irreconcilable. 

The  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevailed  in  the 
formation  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
predominated  in  the  composition  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  was  decided  that  each  state  should  send  two  senators  to  congress, 
and  a  number  of  representatives  proportioned  to  its  populati6n.* 
It  results  from  thSs  arrangement  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  at 
the  present  day  forty  representatives,  and  only  two  senators ;  the 
stat6  of  Delaware  has  two  senators,  and  only  one  representative ; 
the  state  of  Delaware  is  therefore  equal  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  senate,  while  the  latter  has  forty  times  the  influence  of  the 
formqf  in  the  house  of  Representatives.  Thus,  if  the  mincfity  of  the 
nation  preponderates  in  the  senate,  it  may  paralyze  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  represented  in  the  other  house,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  government 

The  facts  show  how  rare  and  how  difficult  it  is  rationally  and 
logically  to  combine  all  the  several  parts  of  legislation.    In  the 

*  Srery  ten  years  confess  fixes  atltiw  the  number  of  representatives  which  eack 
■Sate  is  to  furnish.  The  total  number  was  $9  in  1789,  and  240  in  1833.  (See  Ameri- 
»n  Almanac,  1834,  p.  194.) 

The  constitution  decided  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  representative  for 
•  «ry  30,000  persons ;  but  no  mmimum  was  fixed  upon.  The  congress  has  not  thought 
fit  to  augment  the  number  of  representatives  in  proportion  to  thi  mcrease  of  popula* 
tlon.  The  first  act  which  was  passed  on  the  subject  (14th  of  April  1792:  see  Lava 
df  the  United  States,  by  Story,  vol.  i.,  p.  235)  decided  that  there  should  be  onerepre 
■entative  for  every  S3/)00  inhabitants.  The  last  act,  which  was  passed  in  1822,  fixes 
the  proportion  at  one  for  48,000.  The  population  represented  U  composed  of  aU  Urn 
i  and  of  three  fifths  of  tiie  slaves. 
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oonrse  of  time  different  interests  arise,  and  different  principles  ar« 
aaDctiooed  by  the  same  people ;  and  when  a  general  constitution  i^ 
to  be  establidied^  these  interests  and  principles  are  so  many  natural 
obstacles  to  the  rigorous  application  of  any  political  system,  with 
all  itd  consequences.  The  early  stages  of  national  existence  are 
the  only  periods  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  complete 
logic  of  legislation ;  and  when  we  perceive  a  nation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  advantage,  before  we  hasten  to  conclude  that  it  is  wise, 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  young.  When  the  federal 
constitution  was  formed,  the  interest  of  independence  for  the  sep* 
arate  states,  and  the  interest  of  union  for  the  whole  people,  were 
the  only  two  ^conflicting  interests  which  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Americans;  and  a  compromise  was  necessarily  made  between 
theiA. 

It  is,  however,  just  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  not  hitherto  produced  those  evils  which  Boight  have  been 
feared.  All  the  states  are  young  and  contigruous ;  their  customs, 
their  ideas,  and  their  wants,  are  not  dissimilar ;  and  the  differences 
which  result  from  their  size  or  inferiority  do  not  suffice  to  set  thw 
interests  at  variance.  The  small  states  have  consequently  never 
been  induced  to  league  themselves  together  in  the  senate  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  indeed  there  is  so  irresistible 
an.  authority  in  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people, 
that  the  senate  could  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  rhust  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  American  legislators  to  reduce  tP  a  single  nation 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  making  laws.  The  object  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
states,  but  to  restrain  it  By  adcnowledging  the  real  authority  Ot 
these  secondary  communities  (and  it  was  impossible  to  deprive 
them  of  it),  they  disavowed  beforehand  the  habitual  use  of  con- 
straint in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  introduction  of  the  influence  of  the  states  into  the  mech- 
anism of  the  federal  government  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at ;  since  it  only  attested  the  existence  of  an  acknowledged  power, 
which  was  to  be  humoured,  and  not  forcibly  checked. 
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A  FABTBEE    DIFTEBSNCB    BETWBBN    TBB  8BRATB   AMD  TBB  HOtlSB  OP 
EBFEBSBNTATIVBS. 

tike  Senmte  named  by  the  proTtocial  Legislature— tbe  Repraseatatiree,  by  the  People 
—Double  Election  of  the  Fonnei^-Single  Election  of  the  Latter.— Term  of  the  dif 
t&NKX  OiBces.— Pecoliar  Fonctions  of  each  Home. 

Thb  senate  not  only  differs  from  the  other  house  in  the  principle 
isrhich  it  represents,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  its  election,  in  the 
term  for  which  it  is  chosen,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  functions.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  named  by  the  people,  the  senate  by  the 
le^lators  of  each  state;  the  former  is  directly  elected;  the  latter 
is  elected  by  an  elected  body ;  the  term  for  which  the  representa- 
tives arevchosen  is  only  two  years,  that  of  the  senators  is  six*  The 
functions  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  purely  legislative,  and 
the  only  share  it  takes  in  the  judicial  power  is  in  the  impeachment  of 
public  officers.  The  senate  co-operates  in  the  work  of  le^lation, 
and  tries  those  political  offences  which  the  house  of  representatives 
submits  to  its  decision.  It  also  acts  as  the  great  executive  coundl 
of  the  nation ;  the  treaties  which  are  concluded  by  the  president 
must  be  ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the  aj^mtments  he  may 
make  must  be  ^finitively  approved  by  the  same  body.* 


TBB  KimU'nVB  F0WBB.t 


Dtpendance  df  the  President.— He  is  ElectiTt  and  Responsible.— He  is  IVee  to  act  ki 
his  own  Sphere  under  the  Inspection,  bnt  not  nnder  the  Direction,  of  the  Renata<  ■ 
His  Salary  fixed  at  his  Entry  into  Offioe.-^SaspenaiYe  Veto. 

Tbb  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficult  task  in  attempt- 
ing to  create  an  executive  power  dependant  on  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  act  without  re- 
uses the  Federalist,  Nos.58-e6,inclosifn*  8tot7,pp.I9»^14.  OoBStitntionoftlM 
IMlid  Statea,  sections  S  and  S. 

t  See  the  Fiedcralist,  Noa.  fiT>77.    OonstitatkNi  nf  «ht  UnHad  8tat«^  vt.  S.   BiMf, 
»  115s  616-180.    Bent's  OoauBntams,^  156. 
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siramt  in  its  own  sphere*  It  was  mdispensable  to  the  inatnt»* 
nance j)f  the  republican  form  of  gOTemment  that  the  represent 
ative  of  the  executiTe  power  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
nation. 

The  president  is  an  elective  magistrate.  His  honour,  his  proper- 
ty, his  liberty,  and  his  life,  are  the  securities  wluch  the  people  has 
for  the  temperate  use  of  his  power.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his  ao* 
thority  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  bdependent ;  the  senate 
lakes  cognizance  of  lus  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
Astribution  of  public  appointments,  so  that  he  can  neither  be  bribed, 
nor  can  he  employ  the  means  of  corruption.  The  legisdators  of  the 
Unicm  acknowledged  that  the  executive  power  would  be  incomp^ 
tent  to  fulfil  its  task  with  dignity  and  utility,  imless  it  enjoyed  m 
greater  degree  of  stability  and  of  strength  than  had  been  granted  to 
it  in  the  separate  states. 

The  preadent  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re-elected ; 
so  that  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  administration  may  inspire  him 
with  hopeful  undertakings  for  the  public  good,  and  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  president  was  made  the  sole 
representative  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union ;  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  render  his  decisions  subonifinate  to  the  vote  of  a  coun- 
cil—  a  dangerous  measure,  which  tends  at  the  same  lime  tp  clog 
the  action  of  the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  The 
soiate  has  the  right  of  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  president;  but 
it  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does  it  participate  in 
ttie  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  on  the  executive  ^ower  may  be  di- 
rect; and  we  have  just  shown  that  the  Americans  carefully  obvi- 
ated this  influence;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  indirect 
Public  assemblies  which  have  the  power  of  depriving  an  officer  of 
state  of  his  salary,' encroach  upon  his  independence;  and  as  they 
are  free  to  make  the  laws,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  they  should  gradu« 
ally  appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  that  authority  which 
the  constitution  had  vested  in  his  hands.  This  dependance  of  the 
executive  power  is  one  of  the  defects  inherent  in  republican  con- 
stitutions. The  Americans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possession  of  the 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propensity  less  irresistible. 
Ihe  salary  of  the  president  is  fixed,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
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e$ce,  for  Ae  whole  period  of  his  magistracy.  The  premdent  is 
moreover  proTided  with  a  suspensive  veto,  wUch  allows  him  tx> 
oppose  the  passing  of  such  laws  as  might  destroy  the  portion  of  in* 
dependence  "which  the  constitution  awards  him.  The  struggle  her 
tween  the  president  and  the  legislature  must  always  be  an  onequal 
one,  mnce  the  latter  is  certain  of  bearing  down  all  resistance  l^ 
persevering  in  its  plans;  but  the  suspensive  veto  forces.it  at  least 
to  reconsider  the  matter,  and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in,  it  must 
then  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  two*thirds  of  the  whole  bouse. 
The  veto  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  pec^le.  The  executive 
power,  which,  without  this  security,  might  have  been  secretly  op* 
pressed,  adopts  this  means  of  pleading  its  cause  and  stating  its 
motives.  But  if  the  legislature  is  certain  of  overpowering  all  re» 
ostance  by  persevering  in  its  plans,  I  reply,  that  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  nations,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  a  certain  point  exists 
at  which  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  good,  sense 
and  the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This  point  is  more  prominent 
and  more  discoverable  in  republics,  while  it  is  more  remote  and 
more  carefully  concealed  in  monarchies,  but  it  always  exists  some* 
where.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  everything  can 
be  provided  for  by  the  laws,  or  in  which  political  institutions  can 
prove^a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  public  morality. 


DIFFBRBNCB  BBTWEEN  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  VNITED  STATES  AND  THAT  OF  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  KINO  OF 
FRANCE. 

Executive  Power  in  the  United  States  as  Limited  and  as  Partial  as  the  Supremacy 
which  it  Represents. — Executive  Power  in  France  as  Universal  as  the  Supremacy  il 
Represents.— The  King  a  Branch  of  the  Legtslature.—The  President  the  mere  Ex. 
ecutor  of  the  Law.— Other  Diflferences  resulting  from  the  Duration  of  the  two  Pow» 
ers. — The  President  checked  in  the  Exercise  of  the  executive  Authority. — ^The  King 
Independent  in  its  Exercise  —Notwithstanding  these  Discrepances,  France  is  mora 
akin  to  a  Republic  than  the  Union  to  a  Monarchy.— Compartsoii  of  the  Number  9! 
public  Officers  depending  upon  the  executive  Power  in  the  two  Countries. 

The  executive  power  has  so  important  an  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  that  I*  am  inclined  to  pause  for  an  instant  at  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  in  order  more  clearly  to  explain  the  part  it 
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Mstains  in  America,  la  order  to  fona  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  irrel* 
evant  to  compare  it  to  that  of  one  of  the  constitutional  kings  o( 
Europe.  In  this  comparison  I  shall  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
extern^  »gns  of  power,  which  are  more  apt  to  deceive  the  eye  ot 
the  observer  than  to  guide  his  researches.  When  a  monarchy  is  * 
being  gradually  transformed  into  a  repubUc,  the  executive  power 
i^ins  the  titles,  the  honours,  the  etiquette,  and  even  the  fiinds  ii 
royalty,  long  after  its  authority  has  disappeared.  The  EngliA,  after 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  king,  and  expelled  another  from 
his  throue,  were  accustomed  to  accost  the  successors  of  those  princes 
upon  their  knees.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  republic  falls  under 
the  sway  ol  a  single  individual,  the  demeanour  of  the  soverdgn  i$ 
simple  and  unpetending,  as  if  his  authority  was  not  yet  paramount^ 
When  the  emperors  exercised  an  unlimited  control  over  the  for* 
tones  and  the  liTes  of  their  fellow-^tieeaa,  it  was  customary  to  caE 
them  Cesar  in  conversation,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sup^nng 
without  formality  at  their  friends'  houses.  It  is  therefore  neoessiTy 
to  look  below  the  surface.  |^ 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  shared  between  the  Union 
and  the  states,  while  in  France  it  is  undivided  and  compact :  heno6 
arises  the  first  and  the  most  notable  difference  which  exists  bejtween 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  long  of  France.  In  tilt 
United  States  the  executive  power  is  as  limited  and  partial  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  in  whose  name  it  acts ;  in  France  k  is 
as  universal  as  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Americans  have  a 
federal,  and  the  French  a  national  government. 

The  first  cause  of  inferiority  results  from  the  mature  of  things, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  second  in  importance  is  as  foltows 
sover^nty  may  be  defined  to  be  the  right  of  making  laws :  in 
France,  the  Idng  really  exercises  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
snce  the  laws  have  no  weight  till  he  has  given  his  assent  to  them ; 
be  is  moreover  the  executor  of  all  they  ordiun.    The  president  is 
also  the  executor  of  the  laws,  but  he  does  not  really  co-operate  ih 
their  formation,  since  the  refusal  of  his  assent  does  not  annul  them 
He  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  8ov«^ 
eign  power.  But  not  only  does  the  king  of  France  exercise  a  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power,  he  also  contributes  to  the  nomination  of  the 
legislature,  which  exercises  the  other  portion.    He  has  the  privily 
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of  appointing  the  memberB  of  one  chamber,  and  of  Assolving  the 
other  at  his  pleasure ;  whereas  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legislative  body,  and  cannot 
dissolve  any  part  of  it  The  king  has  the  same  right  of  bringing 
forward  measures  as  the  chambers ;  a  right  which  the  president 
does  not  possess.  The  king  is  represented  in  each  assembly  by  his 
ministers,  who  explain  his  intentions,  support  his  opinions,  and  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  government.  The  president  and  his  min- 
isters are  alike  excluded  from  congress ;  so  that  his  influence  and 
his  opinions  can  only  penetrate  mdirectly  into  that  great  body.  The 
king  of  France  is  therefore  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  legislature, 
which  can  no  more  act  without  him,  than  he  can  without  it.  The 
prudent  exerdses  an  authority  inferior  to,  and  depending  upon,  that 
of  the  legislature. 

Even  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  properly  so  called, 
the  point  upon  which  his  position  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to 
that  of  the  king  of  France — ^the  preddent  ^abours  under  several 
causes  of  inferiority.  The  authority  of  the  king,  in  France,  has,  in 
in  the  first  place,  the  advantiige  of  duration  over  that  of  the  presi- 
dent :  and  durability  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength ; 
nothing  is  either  loved  or  feared  but  what  is  likely  to  endure.  The 
prerident  of  the  United  States  is  a  magistrate  elected  for  four 
years.    The  king,  in  France,  is  an  hereditary  sovereign. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  subject  to  a  jealous  scrutiny.  He  may 
make,  but  he  cannot  conclude  a  treaty ;  he  may  designate,  but  he 
cannot  appoint,  a  public  officer.*  The  king  of  France  is  absolute 
in  the  sphere  of , the  executive  power. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  his  actions; 
but  the  person  of  the  king  is  declared  inviolable  by  the  French 
charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  is  no  less  above 
the  head  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  This  power  is  less  definite, 
less  evident,  and  less  sanctioned  by  the  laws  in  France  than  in 

*  The  constitQtion  had  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  president  wai  obliged  to  con- 
•rit  the  senate  in  the  remoTal  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of  federal  officers.  The 
JF«demlist  (No.  77)  seemed  to  establish  the  affirmative ;  but  in  1789,  congress  for* 
nally  decided  that  as  the  president  was  respdnsiblerfor  his  actions,  he  ought  not  to  be 
Ibfced  to  employ  agents  who  had  foHcited  his  esteem.  See  Kent's  Commentaries, 
•l.i.,p.889 
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America,  but  in  fact  it  exists.  In  America  it  acts  hj  elections  and 
decrees;  in  France  it  proceeds  by  revolutioDs:  but  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  different  constitutions  of  these  two  countries,  public  opin- 
ion is  the  predominant  authority  in  both  of  them.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  legislation — a  prindple  essentially  republican--* 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  although  its  consequences  may  be 
difierent,  and  its  results  more  or  less  extenave.  Whence  I  am  led 
to  conclude,  that  France  with  its  king  is  nearer  akin  to  a  republic, 
than  the  Union  with  its  president  is  to  a  monarchy. 

In  what  I  haye  been  saying  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  main 
points  of  distinction;  and  if  I  could  have  entered  into  details,  the 
contrast  would  have  been  rendered  still  more  striking. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  authority  of  the  president  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  only  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  sovereign- 
ty, while  that  of  the  king,  in  France,  is  undivided.  I  might  have 
gone  on  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  king's  government  in  France 
exceeds  its  natural  limits,  however  extensive  they  may  be,  and 
penetrates  in  a  thousand  different  wajrs  into  the  administration  of 
private  interests.  Among  the  examples  of  this  influence  may  be 
quoted  that  which  results  from  the  great  number  of  public  func- 
tionaries, who  all  derive  their  appomtments  from  the  government 
Tins  number  now  exceeds  all  previous  limits ;  it  amounts  to  138,- 
000*  nominations,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  eleoient 
of  power.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  not  the  exclu- 
ave  right  of  malting  any  public  appointments,  and  their  whole 
number  scarcely  exceeds  12,000.t  , 

[Those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing.the  question  respecting  the  power  of 
the  president  to  remove  every  executive  officer  of  the  government  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate,  will  find  some  light  upon  it  by  referring  to  5th 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  p.  196 :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports 
(Pennsylvania),  451.  Report  of  a  comnuttee  of  the  senate  in  1822,  in  Niles's 
Register  of  29th  August  in  that  year.   It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that 


*  The  Simla  aniraally  paid  by  the  state  to  these  officers  amount  to  SOOfiOOfiOO 
fiaacs  (eight  millions  sterling).  . 

t  This  number  is  esyacted  from  the  "  National  Calendar/'  for  1833.  The  Nation- 
al Calendar  is  an  American  almanac  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  federal 
officers. 

It  results  from  this  comparison  that  the  king  of  France  has  eleven  times  as  many 
places  at  his  disposal  as  the  president^  although  the  population  of  France  is  not  mncb 
i  than  dooble  that  of  the  onion 
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such  a  vast  power,  and  one  so  extensively  afieeting  the  whole  administra- 
tioQ  of  the  governmeDt,  should  rest  on  such  sli^rht  fouadations,  as  an  infers 
ence  from  an  act  of  congress,  providing,  that  when  the  secretary  of  ih« 
treasury  should  be  removed  by  the  president,  his  assistant  should  discharga 
.the  duties  of  the  office.  How  congress  could  confer  the  power,  even  by  • 
direct  act,  is  not  perceived.  It  must  be  a  necessary  implication  from  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  in  and  out  of  congress,  and  muat  be  considered,  aa  yet,  an  unsettled 
question. — American  Editor.] 


ACCIDENTAL    CAUSES    WHICH    MAT    INCREASE    THE    INFLUENCE  OF  THB 

EXECUTIVE. 

External  security  of  the  Umoo. — Army  of  six  thousand  Men. — ^Few  Ships. — ^The  Pra^ 
ident  has  no  Oppoaonity  of  Exercising  his  great  PrerogaUTcs.— In  the  Prerogattvsa 

he  Exercises  he  is  weak. 

If  the  executive  power  is  feebler  in  America  than  in  France,  the 
cause  is  more  attributable  to  the  circunastances  than  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  foreign  relations  that  the  executive  power  of  a 
nation  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  skill  and  vigor.  If  the  existence 
of  the  Union  were  perpetually  threatened,  and  its  chief  interest 
were  in  daily  connexion  with  those  of  other  powerful  nations,  the 
executive  government  would  assume  an  increased  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  measures  expected  of  it,  and  those  which  it  would 
carry  into  effect.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  of  an  army  composed  of  only  six 
thousand  men  ;  he  commands  the  fleet,  but  the  fleet  reckons  but  few 
sail ;  he  conducts  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  but  the  United 
States  are  a  nation  without  neighbours.  Separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  ocean,  and  too  weak  as  yet  to  aim  at  the  domin- 
ion of  the  seas,  they  have  no  enemies,  and  their  interests  rarely 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  globe. 

The  practical  part  of  a  government  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
theory  of  its  consitution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  possession  of  almost  royal  prerogatives,  which  he  has  no  op- 
portimity  of  exercising;    and  those  privileges  which  he  can   at 
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present  usq  are  verj  circumscribed :  the  lavs  allow  Um  to  po8SQi9 
a  degree  of  influence  which  circumstances  do  not  permit  him  to 
employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihe  great  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative 
m  France,  arises  f/om  circumstances  far  more  than  from  the  laws. 
There  the  executive  government  is  constantly  struggling  against 
prodigious  obstacles,  and  exerting  all  its  energies  to  repress  tiiem  | 
«o  that  it  increases  by  the  extent  of  its  achievements,  and  by  the 
importance  of  the  events  it  controls,  without,  for  that  reason,  modip 
fying  its  constitution.  If  the  laws  had  made  it  as  feeble  and  as 
eifcumscribed  as  it  is  in  the  Union,  its  influcQce  would  very  sooii 
become  much  greater. 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  IN  ORDER  TO  CARRT  ^N 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  an  established  axiom  in  Europe  that  a  constitutional  king 
cannot  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  which  is  opposed  by 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  beim  known  to  lose  the  majority  in  the 
legislative  body,  without  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  supreme 
power;  and  without  inflicting  a  serious  evil  upon  society.  I  have 
heard  this  fact  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  independence  and  power 
q{  executive  government  in  America :  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  us,  on  the  contrary^  that  it  is  a  proof  of  M  extreme 
weakness. 

A  king  in  Europe  requires  the  support  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution^ 
because  those  duties  are  enormous.  A  constitutional  king  in  Eu- 
rope is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  law,  but  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  devolves  so  completely  upon  him,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  paralyzing  its  influence  if  it  opposes  his  designs.  He  requbes  the 
assistance  of  the  legislative  assemblies  to  make  the  law^but  thotle 
•asembhes  stand  in  need  of  his  aid  to  execute  it :  these  two  au* 
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(borities  cannot  subsist  without  each  other,  and  the  medianism  of 
goyernment  is  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  at  yariance. 

In  America  the  president  cannot  preyent  any  law  from  being 
passed,  nor  can  he  eyade  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it.  His  sincere 
and  zealous  co-operation  is  no  doubt  useful,  but  it  is  not  indispen« 
sable  in  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs.  All  his  important  acts 
are  directly  or  indirectly  submitted  to  the  le^slature ;  and  where 
he  is  independent  of  it  he  can  do  but  little.  It  is  therefore  his 
weakness,  and  not  his  power,  which  enables  him  to  remain  in  op- 
position to  congress.  In  Europe,  harmony  must  reign  between  the 
crown  and  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  because  a  collision 
between  them  may  prove  serious ;  in  America,  this  harmony  is  not 
indispensable,  because  such  a  collision  is  impossible. 


BLECTION  OF  THB  PRESIDENT. 

Dangers  of  the  elective  System  increase  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Preroga 
tire. — This  System  possible  in  America  because  no  powerful  executive  Authority 
is  required.-^What  Circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  elective  System.— Why  tkis 
Election  of  the  President  does  nf^t  cause  a  Deviation  from  the  Pnnciples  of  the  Gov* 
emment. — ^Influence  of  the  Election  of  the  President  on  secondary  Functionaries. 

The  dangers  of  the  system  of  election  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  executiye  goyernment  of  a  great  people,  hayebeen  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  experience  and  by  history ;  and  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  refer  to  America  alone.  These  dangers  may  be  more 
or  less  formidable  in  proportion  to  the  place  which  tlie  executiye 
power  occupies,  and  to  the  importance  it  posse^es  in  the  state ; 
and  they  may  yary  according  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  electors  are  placed.  The  most  weighty 
argument  against  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  is,  that  it  offers 
80  splendid  a  lure  to  priyate  ambition,  and  is  so  apt  to  inflame  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  power,  that  when  legitimate  means  are  wanting, 
force  may  not  unfrequently  seize  what  right  denies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  priyileges  of  the  executiye  au* 
tbority  are,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  the  more  the  ambition 
of  the  candidate  is  excited,  the  more  warmly  are  their  interests  e»- 
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poused  by  a  throng  of  partiams  who  hope  to  share  the  power  when 
their  patron  has  won  the  prize.  The  dangers  of  the  elective  system 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  executive  power  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  revolutions  of  Po- 
land are  not  solely  attributable  to  the  elective  system  in  general, 
but  to  the  fact  that  t|^e  elected  magistrate  was  the  hea4  of  a  power* 
fill  monarchy.  Before  we  can  discuss  the  absolute  advantages  of 
the  elective  system,  we  must  make  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  geographical  position,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  man* 
ners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  intro* 
dttced,  will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  weak  and  dependant 
executive  government;  for  to  attempt  to  render  the  representative 
of  the  state  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  elective,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  entertain  two  incompatible  designs.  To  reduce 
hereditary  royalty  to  the  condition  of  an  elective  authority,  the 
only  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  to  circumscribe  its 
sphere  of  action  beforehand,  gradually  to  diminish  its  prerogatives, 
and  to  accustom  the  people  to  live  without  its  protection.  Nothing^ 
however,  is  farther  from  the  designs  of  the  republicans  of  Europe 
tttan  ibis  course :  as  many  of  them  only  owe  thdr  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  personally  undergone,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  executive  power  does  not  excite  their  hostility,  and  they 
only  attack  its  origin  without  perceiving  how  nearly  the  two  things 
aie  connected. 

Hitherto  no  citizen  has  shown  any  dispomtion  to  expose  his  ^ 
honour  and  his  life,  in  order  to^iecome  the  president  of  the  United 
States;  because  the  power  of  tihat  office  is  temporary,  limited, and 
nbordinate.  The  prize  of  fortune  must  be  great  to  encourage  ad- 
veatureis  in  so  desperate  a  game.  No  candidate  has  as  ^et  been 
able  to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  or  the  passionate  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  in  his  favour,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that 
when  h^  is  at  the  head  of  Hhe  government  he  has  but  little  power, 
but  little  wealth,  and  but  little  glory  to  share  among  his  friends; 
and  his  influence  in  the  state  is  too  small  for  the  success  or  the 
nun  of  a  faction  to  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  an  individual  to 
power. 

The  great  advantage  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  as  the  pri 
▼ate  interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  executive  government  is  never  suspended 
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Sw  a  single  iDstant ;  and  if  &t  afiin  of  a  monarchy  are  not  betM 
eonducted  than  those  of  a  republic,  at  least  there  is  always  soiiie 
one  to  conduct  them,  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity.  In 
elective  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  govemment  cease 
to  act,  as  it  ^ere  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  approach  of  an 
election,  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event.  The 
laws  may  indeed  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  election,  which 
may  be  conducted  with  such  simplicity  and  rapidity  that  the 
seat  of  power  v^U  never  be  left  vacant ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  a  break  necessarily  occurs  in  the  mi^ds  of  the 
people. 

At  the  approach  of  an  election  the  head  o(  the  executive  gov-> 
enunent  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  coming  struggle;  his  future 
plans  are  doubtful ;  he  can  undertake  nothing  new,  and  he  will 
only  prosecute  with  indifference  those  designs  which  another  will 
perhaps  terminate»  '^  I  am  so  near  the  time, of  my  retirement  from 
office,"  said  President  Jefferson  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1809  (six 
weeks  before  the  election),  '^  that  I  feel  no  passion,  I  take  no  part, 
I  express  no  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  just  fo  leave  to  my  soo 
cessor  the  commencement  of  those  measures  which  he  will  have  to 
prosecute,  and  for  which  he  will  be  responsible." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  centred  on  a  sin^ 
point ;  all  are  watching  the  gradual  birth  of  so  important  an  event 
The  wider  the  influence  of  the  executive  power  extends,  the  greater 
•  and  the  more  necessary  is  its  constant  action,  the  more  fatal  is  the 
term  of  suspense*;  and  a  nation  Vfhjgb  is  accustomed  to  the  govend- 
ment,  or,  still  more,  one  used,  to  the  administrative  protection  of  a 
powerful  executive  authority,  would  be  infallibly  convuls^  by  as 
election  of  this  kind.  In  the  United  States  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  slackened  with  impunity,  because  it  is  always  weak 
and  circumscribed. 

One  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  el^tive  system  is,  that  it  al- 
ways introduces  a  certain  degree  of  instability  into  the  internal  and 
external  policy  of  the  state.  But  this  disadvantage  is  less  sensibly 
felt  if  the  share  of  power  vested  in  the  elected  magistrate  is  small. 
In  Rome  the  principles  of  the  government  underwent  no  variation^ 
although  the  consuls  were  changed  every  year,  because  th^  senate, 
which  was  an  hereditary  assembly,  possessed  the  directing  authority. 
IT  the  elective  system  were  adopted  in  Europe,  the  condition  of 
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most  of  .the  monarchical  states  would  be  changed  at  every  n«w 
election.  In  America  the  president  exerdbes  a  certain  influence  on 
state  afiairSi  but  he  does  not  conduct  them ;  the  prepondenmng  . 
power  is  vested' in  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
political  maxims  of  the  country  depend  therefore  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  not  on  the  president  alone ;  and  consequently  in  America 
the  elective  system  has  no  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fii^ 
principles  of  the  government  But  the  want  of  fixed  principles  is* 
ui  evil  so  inherent  in  the.  elective  system,  that  it  is  still  extremely 
perceptible  in  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
president  extends. 

The  Americans  have  admitted  that  the  head  of  the  executive  power, 
who  has  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  duties  he  is  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  choose  his  own  agents, 
and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure :  the  legislative  bodies  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  president  more  than  they  direct  it.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  at  eveiy  new  election  the  fate  of  all  the 
federal  public  ofiicers  is  in  suspense.  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  his 
entry  into  oiBce,  discharged  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  allowed  a  single  removeable  functionary  employed  in 
the  federal  service  to  retain  his  place  beyond  the  first  year  which 
succeeded  his  election.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  the  fate  of 
the  humbler  servants  of  an  administration  dq)ends  upon  that  of 
the  ministers.  But  in  elective  governments  this  evil  is  far  greyer. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy  successive  ministries  are  rapidly  form- 
ed; but  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  executive  power  does 
not  change,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  kept  within  bounds;  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  in  the  details  rather  than  in  the 
principles  of  the  administrative  system ;  but  to  substitute  one  sys 
tern  for  another,  as  is  done  in  America  every  four  years  by  law,  is 
to  cause  a  sort  of  revolution.  As  to  the  misfortunes  which  may 
fall  upon  individuals  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  ofiicers  is  less 
fi:aught  with  evil  consequences  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  acquire  an  independent  position  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  public  officer  who  loses  his  place  may  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  not  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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I  remarked'at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  the  dangers  of 
the  elective  system  applied  to  the  head  of  the  state,  are  augmented 
or  oecreased  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  which 
adopts  it  However  the  functions  of  the  executive  power  may  be 
restricted,  it  must  always  exercise  a  greet  influence  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  for  a  negotiation  cannot  be  opened  or  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  otherwise  than  by  a  single  agent  The  more 
precarious  and  the  more  perilous  the  position  of  a  people  becomes, 
Hxe  more  absolute  is  the  want  of  a  fixed  and  consistent  external 
policy,  and  the  more  dangerous  does  the  elective  system  of  the 
chief  magistrate  become.  The  policy  of  the  Americans  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  no  country  stands  in  need  of  them,  nor  do  they  require 
the  co-operation  of  any  other  people.  Their  independence  is  never 
threatened.  In  their  pr^ent  condition,  therefore,  the  functions  of 
the  executive  power  are  no  less  limited  by  circumstances  than  by 
the  laws ;  and  the  president  may  frequently  change  his  line  of 
policy  without  involvmg  the  state  in  difficulty  or  destruction. 

Whatever  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the 
period  which  immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of 
its  duration,  must  always  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis,  which 
is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embarrassments  and  the 
external  dangers  of  the  country.  Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  escape  the  calamities  of  anarchy  or  of  conquest,  every  time 
they  might  have  to  elect  a  new  sovereig^.  In  America  society  is 
so  constituted  that  it  can  stand  without  assistance  upon  its  own 
basis ;  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  pressure  of  external  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  election  of  the  preadent  is  a  cause  of  dotation,  but 
jiot  at  ruin.  # 
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MODE  OF  ELECTION*  > 

0kfll  of  the  American  Leg^laton  shovn  in  the  Mode  of  Election  adopted  by  them. 
*-Cr«mttmi  of  a  special  electoral  Body.~Sepantfl  Votes  of  these  Ekclors.-— Gatf*" 
in  whioh  the  Houstf  of  Represeatatives  ib  called  upon  to  choose  the  PrasidaAC/Mi 
Results  of  the  twelve  Elections  which  have  taken  Place  since  the  Coostitatioo  htm 
Vean  established. 

Bbsi0b  the  dangos  wbich  are  inherent  in  flie  system,  ttftttjr 
eiher  difficnlties  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  election,  which  mitf 
be  obriated  by  the  precaution  of  the  legislator.  When  a  peoj^kr 
Boet  in  arms  on  some  public  spot  to  choose  its  head,  it  was  exposed 
to  all  the  chances  of  civil  war  resdting.from  so  martial  a  mode  ei 
proceeding,  beside  the  dangers  of  the  electiTe  system  in  itself* 
The  Polish  laws,  which  subjected  the  election  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  veto  of  a  smgle  individual,  suggested  the  murder  of  Oiat  in-* 
dividual,  or  prepared  the  way  to  anarchy. 

In  the  examinatioa  of  the  institutions,  and  the  political  as  wdl 
m  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States,  we  are  struck  by  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  gifls  of  fortune  and  tiie  efforts  of  man* 
That  nation  possessed  two  of  the  main  causes  of  internal  peatsej 
it  was  a  new  country,  but  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  grown 
old  in  the  exercise  of  freedom.  America  had  no  hostile  neigh* 
hoars  to  dread ;  and  the  American  legislators,  profiting  by  these 
fiivourable  circumstances,  created  a  weak  and  subordinate  cocecutive 
power,  which  could  without  danger  be  made  elective.' 

It  then  only  remained  for  them  to  choose  the  least  dangerous  of 
the  various  modes  of  election ;  and  the  rules  whidi  they  laid  dowii' 
upcm  this  point  admirably  complete  the  securities  which  the  physi- 
cal and  political  constitution  of  the  country  already  afforded.  Thcar 
object  was  to  find  the  mode  of  election  which  would  best  expre5B 
the  choice  of  the  people  with  the  least  possible  excitement  and  sus-» 
pense.  It  was  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  the  simple  majority 
abouM  be  decisive ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain  this  majority 
without  an  interval  of  delay  which  it  was  most  important  to  avoid. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual  can  at  once  collect  the  majority 
of  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced 
in  a  republic  of  confederate  states,  where  local  influences  are  apt 
to  preponderatie.    The  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 
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this  second  obstade  was  to  delegate  the  electoral  powers  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  body  of  representativesik  This  mode  of  election  rendered 
a  majority  more  probable;  for  the  fewer  the  electors  are,  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  a  final  decision*  It  also  offered  an 
additional  probability  of  a  judicious  choice.  -  It  then  remained  to 
De  decided  whether  this  right  of  election  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
egislative  body,  the  habitual  representative  assembly  of  the*  nation, 
or  whether  an  electoral  assembly  should  be  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  nomination  of  a  president  The 
Americans  chose  the  latter  alternative,  from  a  behef  that  the  indL> 
viduals  who  were  returned  to  make  the  laws  were  incompetent  to 
i«present  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  election  of  its  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  as  they  are  chosen  for  more  than  a  year,  the  con- 
stituency they  represented  might  have  changed  its  opinion  in  that 
time.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 
elect  the  head  of  the  executive  powec,  its  members  would,  for  some 
time  before  the  election,  be  exposed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  tricks  of  intrigue ;  whereas,  the  special  electors 
would,  like  a  jury,  remain  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  till  the  day  of 
action,  when  tiiey  would  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 
votes. 

It  was  therefore  established  that  every  state  should  name  a  ob- 
tain number  of  electors,*  who  in  their  turn  should  elect  the  presi- 
dent; and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  the  assemblies  to  which  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  had  been  intrusted  in  elective  coun- 
tries, inevitably  became  the  centres  of  passion  and  of  cabal ;  that 
they  sometimes  usurped  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  them : 
and  that  their  proceedings,  or  the  uncertainty  which  resulted  from 
fhem,  were  sometimes  prolonged  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  wel- 
^  fare  of  the  state,  it  was  determined  that  the  electors  should  all  vote 
upon  the  same  day,  without  being  convoked  to  the  same  plkce.f 
This  double  election  rendered  a  majority  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  was  possible  that  as  many  differences  might  exist  be- 
tween the  electors  as  between  their  constituents.    In  this  case  it 


*  As  mony  a«  it  sends  members  to  confess.  The  nnmber  of  electors  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1833  was  288.    (See  the  National  Calendar,  1833.) 

f  The  electors  of  the  same  state  assemble,  but  they,  transmit  .to  the  central  goT* 
•tnment  the  list  of  their  individaal  Totes,  and  not  the  mere  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
iMyoriiy. 
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was  necejsaiy  to  have  recourse  tQ  one  of  three  meajsiires ;  ather  io 
appoint  new  electors^  or  to  consult'a  second  time  those  abeady  ap- 
pointed, or  to  defer  the  election  to  another  authority.  The  first 
two  of  these  alternatives,  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
results,  were  likely  to  delay  the  final  decisiop,  and  to  perpetuate  an 
agitation  which  must  always  be  accompanied  with  danger.  The 
third  expedient  was  therefore  adoptinl,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
▼otes  should  be  transmitted  sealpu  to  the  pre^dent  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  be  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
has  a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  then  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  elect  the  president ;  but  with  the  condition  that  it  must 
fix  upon  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  have  the  highest  num- 
"bers.* 

Thus  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  event  which  cannot  often  happen, 
and  which  can  never  be  foreseen,  that  the  election  is  mtruste^  to 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  even  then  they  are 
obliged  to  choose  a  citizen  who  has  already  been  designated  by  a 
powerful  minority  of  the  special  electors.  It  is  by  this  happy  expedient 
that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  popular  voice  is  combined  with 
the  utmost  celerity  of  execution  and  those  precautions  which  the 
peace  of  the  country  demands.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  by  the 
house  of  representatives  does  not  necessarily  offer  an  immediate 
solution  of  ^e  difficulty,  for  the  majority  of  that  assembly  may  still 
be  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the  Constitution  prescribes  no  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  by  restricting  the  number  of  candidates  to  three,  and 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  an  enlightened  public 
body,  it  has  smoothed  all  the  obstacles*  which  are  not  inherent  in 
the  elective  system. 

In  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  United  States  have  twelve  times 
ohosen  a  preadent    Ten  of  these  elections  took  place  simultane- 


*  In  this  case  it  is  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  not  the  majority  of  the  members, 
which  decides  the  qnestion  ;  so  that  New  York  has  not  more  influence,  in  the  debate 
than  Rhode  Island.  Thns  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  ^st  consulted  as  members 
of  one  aad  the  same  community }  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
division  of  the  states^ach  of  which  has  a  separate  and  independent  Tote.  This  is 
one  of  Che  singnlariUes  of  the  federal  constitution  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
j«r  of  conflicting  interests.  • 
,t  Jeffoiim,  iv  ISDl,  was  not  elected  vatU  the  tMrty^izth  time  of  baUoting. 
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houses  of  representatives  has  only  twice  exeroised  ks  conditioiial 
firiyilege  of  deciding  in  cases  of  uncertain^  the  first  time  wan  Itt 
the  election  c{  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801 ;  tb«  seoEind  waA  in  1886^ 
when  Mr.  John  Qumcj  Adains  was  chosen* 


CRISIS  OF  THE   ELECTIO!!. 


The  Election  may  be  considered  as  a  national  Crisis.— Why? — ^Passions  of  the  Peo 
plew— Anxiety  of  the  President.— Calm  which  succeeds  the  Agitation  of  the  Electnn 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  circumstances  are  which  faroured  th# 
adoption  of  the  elective  sjrstem  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
]lrecautions  were  taken  by  the  legislators  to  obviate  its  danger^ 
The  Americans  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  elections ;  and  they 
know  by  experience  the  utmost  degree  of  excitement  which  is  com- 
patible with  security.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country,  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  inhabitants,  render  a  collision  between  parties^ 
less  probable  and  less  dangerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  pofiti- 
oal  circumstances  under  which  the  elections  have  hitherto  been 
carried  on,  have  presented  no  real  embarrassments  to  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  a  president  of  tfa^ 
Ui^ited  States  may  be  considered  as  a  crisis  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
nation.  The  influence  which  he  exercises  on  public  business  is  no 
doubt  feeble  and  indirect ;  but  the  choice  of  the  president,  which  1* 
of  small  importance  to  each  individual  citizen,  concerns  the  citizens 
QoUectively ;  and  however  trifling  an  interest  may  be,  it  assumes  a 
great  degree  of  importance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  general.  The 
pre^dent  possesses  but  few  means  of  rewarding  his  supporters  in 
comparison  to  the  kings  of  Europe ;  but  the  places  which  are  at  his 
cBsposal  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
several  thousand  electors  in  his  success.  Moreover,  political  parties 
IB  the  United  States,  as  wiell  as  elsewhere,  are  1^  to  rally  around 
an  individual,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  tangible  shape  in  the 
eyesof  ttiectowdiand  the  nameof  thdiuffldidale  lor  the  (NreaideiiGy 
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m  pot  forwcrd  m  the  wpAtA  and  pcnKHufloatioa  of  ibeir  themo^ 
For  these  reasoDB  parties  are  strongly  interested  in  gaming  the  eleo 
liofi,  not  80  madi  with  a. view  to  the  triumph  of  their  principka 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president  elected,  as  to  show,  by  the  ma>- 
)ority  wUch  returned  himi  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of  those 
frinciples. 

For  a  long  while  befinre  the  appointed  time  is  at  hand,  the  eleo> 
tioQ  becomes  the  most  important  and  the  all^engrosang  topic  of 
discussion.  The  ardor  of  faction  is  redoubled ;  and  all  the  artificial 
passions  which  the  imagination  can  create  in  the  bosAm  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  land  are  agitated  and  brought  to  light  The  presi- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  is  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  self-defence 
He  no  longer  governs  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  but  for  that  of 
his  re-election ;  he  does  homage  to  the  majority,  and  instead  of 
checking  its  pasnons,  as  his  duty  commands  him  to  do,  he  fire>- 
qoently  courts  its  wont  caprices.  As  the  election  draws  near,  the 
activity  of  intrigue  and  the  agitation  of  the  populace  increase ;  the 
citixens  are  divided  into  several  camps,  each  of  which  assumes  the 
aazne  of  its  favourite  candidate ;  the  whole  nation  glows  with  fe* 
verish  excitement ;  the  election  is  the  daily  theme  of  the  pubUf 
papers,  the  .subject  of  private  conversation,  the  end  of  evAy  thought 
and  every  action,  the  sole  interest  of  the  present  As  soon  as  tbe 
chcHce  IS  determined,  this  ardor  ui  dispelled;  and  as  a  calmer  s^on 
returns,  the  current  of  die  state,  which  has  nearly  broken  its  banks, 
finks  to  its  usual  level ;  but  who  can  refirain  from  astonishment  ai 
the  causes  <tf  the  storm  1 


aE-£LBOTI0N  OP  THE  PBSSmBNT. 

When  the  Head  of  the  ezecHtive  Power  is  Re-eligible,  it  it  the  State  which  is  d^ 
Source  of  Intrigae  and  Corraption.— The  desire  of  being  re-elected,  the  chief  Aim 
•f  ft  PreMidcat  of  the  United  State*.— Disadvantage  of  the  ^ystem  pecollar  to 
America.->The  nataral  Evil  of  Democracy  is  that  it  subordinates  all  Authority  lo 
the  slightest  Desires  of  the  Majority.— The  Re-election  of  the  President  encourafst 

It  may  be  adced  whether  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  did 
light  or  wrong  in  allowing  the  re^-election  of  the  president    it 
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seems  at  first  sight  contrary  to  all  reason  to  prevent  the  head  of 
the  executive  power  from  being  elected  a  second  time.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  talents  and  the  character  of  a  ^ngle  indiTidual 
may  esercisc  upon  the  fate  of  a  whole  people,  especially  in  critical 
circumstances  or  arduous  times,  is  well  known :  a  law  preventing  the 
re-election  of  the  chief  magistrate  "Would  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  coQimon* 
wealth ;  and,  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  a  man  would  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  government  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  shown  his 
ability  in  conflucting  its  affairs. 

But  if  these  arguments  are  strong;  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
reasons  may  be  advanced  against  them.  Intrigue  and  corruption 
are  the  natural  defects  of  elective  government ;  but  when  the  head 
of  the  state  can  be  re-elected,  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  When  a  simple 
candidate  seelA  to  rise  by  intrigue,  his  manoeuvres  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere;  but  when  the  chief  magistrate 
enters  the  lists,  he  borrows  the  strength  of  Ihe  government  for  his 
own  purposes.  In  the  former  case  the  feeble  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual are  in  action ;  in  the  latter,  the  state  itself,  with  all  its 
immense  influence,  is  busied  in  the  work  of  corruption  and  cabaL 
The  private  citizen,  who  employs  the  most  immoral  practices  to 
acqmre  power,  can  only  act  in  a  manner  indirectly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  prosperity.  But  if  the  representative  of  the  executive 
descends  into  the  lists,  the  cares  of  government  dwindle  into  second- 
rate  importance^  and  the  success  of  his  election  is  his  first  concern. 
All  laws  and  negotiations  are  then  to  him  nothing  more  than  elec- 
tioneering schemes ;  places  become  the  reward  of  services  rendered, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  to  its  chief;  and  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  injurious  to  the  country,  is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial 
to  the  community  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  afTai^  in  the 
United  States  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  re-elejjted 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  president ;  that  his  whole  administration, 
and  even  his  most  indifferent  measures,  tend  to  this  object ;  and 
that,  as  the  crisis  approaches,  his  personal  interest  takes  the  place 
of  his  interest  in  the  public  good.  The  principle  of  re-eligibility 
'renders  the  corrupt  influence  of  elective  governments  still  more  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  political  morali^ 
of  the  people,  and  to  substitute  adroitness  for  patriotism. 
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In  America  it  exerdses  a  still  more  fatal  influence  on  the  sources 
of  national  existence.  Every  government  seems  to  be  afflicted  by 
•ome  evil  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  the  genius  of  the  legislator  is 
shown  in  eluding  its  attacks.  A  state  may  survive  the  influence 
of  a  host  of  bad  laws^  and  the  mischief  they  cause  is  frequently  ^ 
ex.aggerated ;  but  a  law  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  canker 
within  must  prove  fatal  in  the  end,  although  its  bad  consequences 
may  not  be  immediately  perceived. 

The  principle  of  destruction  in  absolute  monarchies  Mes  in  the 
excessive  and  unreasonable  extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  and  a  measure  tending  to  remove  the  constitutional^  pro- 
irisions  which  counterbalance  this  influence  would  be  radically  bad, 
even  if  its  consequences  should  long  ^l^^ear  to  be  imperceptible. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  in  countries  governed  by  a  democracy, 
where  the  people  is  perpetually  drawing  all  authority^  to  itself,  the 
laws  which  increase  or  accelerate  its  action  are  the  direct  assailants 
of  the  very  principle  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  legislators  i% 
Aat  they  clearly  discerned  this  truth,  and  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  act  up  to  it.  They  conceived  that  a  certain  authority  above  the 
body  of  the  people  was  necessary,  which  should  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence,  without  however  being  entirely  beyond  the  'popular 
control ;  an  authority  which  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
permanent  determinations  of  the  majority,  b^  which  would  be  able 
to  resist  its  caprices,  and  to  refuse  its  most  dangerous  demands. 
To  this  end  they  centred  the  whole  executive  pbwer  of  the  nati(m 
in  a  single  arm ;  they  granted  extensive  prerogatives  to  the  pred- 
dent,  and  they  armed  him  with  the  veto  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  legislature. 

But  by  introducing  the  principle  of  re-election  they  partly  de- 
stroyed their  work;  and  they  rendered  the  president  but  little  in- 
clined to  exert  the  great  power  they  had  vested  in  his  hands.  If 
ineligible  a  second  time,  the  president  woidd  be  far  from  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  for  his  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened , 
but  the  favour  o^  the  people  would  not  be  so-  necessary  to  him  as 
to  induce  him  to  court  it  by  humouring  its  desires.  If  re-eligible 
(and  this  is  more  especially  true  at  the  present  day,  when  political 
morality  is  relaxed,  and  when  great  men  are  rare),  the  president 
of  the  United  States  becomes  sn  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
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yaajority.  He  adopts  its  likings  and  its  anioxxnties,  be  hastens  to 
anticipate  its  wishes,  he  forestalls  Hs  complaints,  he  yields  to  lis 
idlest  cravings/and  instead  of  guiding  it,  as  the  legislature  intended 
that  be  should  do,  he  is  ever  ready  to  follow  its  bidUing.  Inus,  in 
4Mder  not  to  defnive  the  state  of  the  talents  of  an  individual,  thooe 
talents  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  and  to  reserve  an  exr 
pedient  for  extraordinary  perils  the  country  has  been  exposed  to 
daily  dangers. 

[The  question  of  the  propriety  of  leavbg  Che  president  re-eligiUe,  is  one 
of  that  class  which  probably  must  forever  remain  undecided.  The  author 
himself  at  page  125,  gives  a  strong  reason  for  re-eligibility,  "so  that  the 
<hance  of  a  prolonged  administiiition  may  inspire  him  with  hopeful  under- 
takings  for  the  public  good,  aAt  with  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  ei^ 
cution,'*— considerations  of  great  weight.  There  is  an  important  fm^ 
bearing' upon  this  question,  which  should  be  stated  in  connexion  with  ii. 
President  Washington  established  the  practice  of  declining  a  third  election, 
and  every  one  of  his  successors,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety  or  from 
apprehensions  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  has  followed  the  example. 
So  ths.t  it  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution,  that  no  citizen 
can  be  a  third  time  elected  president,  as  it  were  expressed  in  that  instnip 
ment  in  words.  This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  adjustment  of 
objections  on  either  side.  Those  against  a  continued  and  perpetual  re- 
•ligibflity  are  certainly  met :  while  the  aigoments  in  &vour  of  an  oppo^ 
tdhitj  t(^ prolong  9n  administration  under  circumstances  that  may  justify  it, 
are  allowed  their  due  weight  One  effect  of  this  practical  interpolation  of 
the  constitution  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  the  chances  of  a  president's* 
beiog  once  re-elected;  as  men  will  be  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measitte  thai  thus  praotically  excludes  the  individual  from  ever  again 
entering  the  field  of  competition.— Jffi«ric«i»  E4it0r.] 
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rXDESAI.  C0Q&T8.* 

Ptolitical  Importance  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  United  States.— Difficulty  of  treating  thu 
Solgect.— Utility  of  judicial  Power  in  Confedenftionsw— What  Tribunals  could  be 
mirodnced  into  the  Union.—Necessity  of  establishing  federal  Coaru  of  Jnsticev— 
Organization  of  the  national  Judiciary.— The  Supreme  Court.— In  what  it  difiiers 
from  all  known  IVibonals. 

I  HATB  inquired  into  the  legislatire  and  execuliTe  power  of  the 
Uitioii,  and 'the  judicial  power  now  remains  to  be  examined ;  but 
bk  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  my  fears  froiq  the  reader.  Judicial 
iD8tituti<HM3  exerciser  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Anglo* 
Americans,  and  ihey  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  what  are 
properly  called  political  institutions :  in  this  respect  they  are  peca- 
liarly  deserving  of  our  attention.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
political  action  of  tiie  American  tribunals  without  entering  into 
flome  technical  details  on  thw  constitution  and  their  forms  of  pro* 
eeeding ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  descend  to  these  minutiae  without 
wearying  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural  aridity  of  the 
gubject,  or  without  risldng  to  fall  into  ot)scurity  through  a  desire  to 
be  succipct.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these  various  evils ;  for  if 
I  appear  too  prolix  to  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  may  on  (he 
other  hand  complain  of  my  brevity.  But  these  are  the  natural  dis* 
advantages  of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  of  the  point  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  not  to  devise  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government,  but  to  find  out  a  method  ol^  enforcing  its  laws.  Gov* 
cmments  have  in  general  but  two  means  of  overcoming  the  oppo* 
rftion  of  the  people  they  govern,  viz,  the  physical  force  whidi  is 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  moral  force  which  they  derive  from 
tke  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  government  which  should  have  no  other  means  of  exacting 
obedience  than  open  war,  must  be  v^  near  its  ruin;  for  one  of 
two  alternatives  would  then  probably  occur :  if  its  authority  was 

*  See  chapter  vt.,  entitled,  '<  Judicial  Power  in  the  United  States.^'  This  chapter 
«spl«iDS  the  general  principles  of  the  American  theory  of  judicial  institutions.  8e4 
ibo  the  federal  constitution,  art.  3.  See  the  Federalist,  Noe.  78-^,  inclusive :  and  a 
irsfk  entitled,  "  Constitutional  Law,  being  a  View  of  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  by  Thomas  Sergeant.  See  Story,  pp.  134, 16S,  48S, 
611, 681, 668;  and  the  organic  law  of  the  24th  S^tembcr,  1789,  in  the  colkctien  of 
Urn  laws  of  (he  United  States,  by  Story,  toI.  i.,  p.  63. 
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small,  and  its  character  temperate,  it  would  not  resort  to  Tiolence 
till  the  last  extremity,  and  it  would  connive  at  a  number  of  partial 
acts  of  insubordination,  in  which  case  the  state  would  gradually 
fall  into  anarchy ;  if  it  was  enterprising  and  powerful,  it  would 
perpetually  have  recourse  to  its  physical  strength,  and  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  military  despotksm.  So  that  its  activity 
would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  cortimunity  than  its  inaction. 

The  great  end  of  justice  is  to  substitute  the  notion,  of  right  for 
that  of  violence ;  and  to  place  a  legal  barrier  between  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  use  of  physical,  force.  The  authority 
which  is  awarded  to  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  so  surprisingly  great,  that  it  clings 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  justice,  and  gives  a  bodily  influence  to  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  moral  force  which  courts  of  justice  pos- 
sess renders  the  introduction  of  physical  force  exceedingly  rare,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  it;  but  if  the  latter  proves  to 
be  indispensable,  its  power,  is  doubled  by  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  law. 

A  federal  government  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  support  of 
judicial  instiAitions  than  any  other,  because  it  is  naturally  weak, 
and  exposed  to  formidable  opposition.*  If  it  were  always  obliged 
to  resort  to  violence  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  fulfil  its  task. 
The  Union,  therefore,  required  a  national  judiciary  to  enforce  the 
obedient^e  of  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  might  be  directed  against-  them.  The  question  then  remained 
what  tribunals  were  to  exercise  these  privileges ;  were  they  to  be 
btrusted  to  the  courts  of  justice  which- were  already  organized  in 
every  state  ?  or  was  it  necessary  to  create  federal  courts  ?  It  may 
easily  be  proved  that  the  Union  could  hot  adapt  the  judicial  power 
of  the  states  to  its  wants.  The  separation  of  the  judiciary  from 
the  administrative  power  of  the  state,  no  doubt  affects  the  security 
of  ever}'  citjzen,  and  the  liberty  of  all.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  these  several  powers  should  have 
the  same  origin,  should  follow  the  same  principles,  and  act  in  the 

*  Federal  laws  are  those  which  most  require  courts  ol  justice,  and  those  at  this 
mme  time  which  have  most  rarely  established  them.  The  reason  is  that  confeden* 
tions  have  usuaUy  been  formed  by  independent  states,  which  entertained  no  real  inten* 
tion  of  obeying^  the  central  government,  and  which  very  readily  ceded  the  right  of 
eommanding  to  the  federal  executive,  and  very  prudently  reserved  the  right  of  no» 
compliance  to  themselves. 
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•ame  sphere ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should  be  correlatiTe  and  homo* 
geneous.  No  one,  I  presume,  ever  suggested  the  advantage  of  try- 
ing oflfences  committed  in  France,  by  a  foreign  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  Americans  form 
4>ne  people  in  relation  to  their  federal  government ;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  this  people  divers  political  bodies  have  been  allowed  to 
subsbt,  which  are  dependant  on  the  national  government  in  a  few 
points,  and  independent  in  all  the  rest — which  have  all  a  distinct 
origin,  maxims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  special  means  of  carry- 
ing on  their  affairs.  To  intrust  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union  to  tribunals^instituted  by  these  political  bodies,  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  judges  to  .preside  over  the  nation.  Nay  more,  not 
only  is  each  state  foreign  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  in  perpet- 
ual opposition  to  the  common  interests,  since  whatever  authority 
the  (Tnion  loses  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  states.  Thus  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  states, 
would  be  to  allow  not  only  foreign,  but  partial  judges  to  preside 
over  the  nation 

But  the  number,  still  more  than  the  mereicharacter,  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  states  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  nation. 
When  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  there  were  already  thir- 
teen courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States  which  decided  causey 
without  appeal.  That  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty-four. 
To  suppose  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may 
be  subjected  to  four-and-twenty  different  interpretations  at  the  same 
time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition,  alike  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
experience. 
.  The  American  legislators  therefore  agreed  to  create  a  federal 
judiciary  power  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  determine 
'  certain  questions  affectmg  general  interests,  which  were  carefully 
determined  beforehand.  The  entire  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
was  centred  in  one  tribunal,  which  was  denominated  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  facilitate  the  expedition  of 
business,  inferior  courts  were  appended  to  it,  which  were  empow- 
ered to  decide  causes  of  small  importance  without  appeal,  and  with 
appeal  causes  of  more  magnitude.  The  members  of  the  supreme 
court  are  Yiamed,  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  legislature,  but  by 
ihe  president  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate.    In  order  to  render  them  independent  of  the  other  author- 
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iti66^  thdr  office  was  made  inalienable ;  and  it  was  detenninedtfaat 
their  salary,  when  once  fixed,  should  not  be  altered  by  the  legisla- 
ture.* It  was  easy  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  a  federal  judi- 
<»ary,  but  difficulties  multiplied  when  the  extent  of  its  jurisdictioD 
was  to  be  determined* 


MEANS  OF  DBTERBUNINO  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

DiiBciilty^f  determinm;  the  Jarisdictions  of  separate  courts  of  Justice  in  Confeder^ 
tioQ. — ^The  Courts  of  the  Union  obtained  the  Right  of  fixing  their  own  Jarisdictioo. 
— In  what  Respect  this  Rule  attacks  the  Portion  of  Sovereignty  reserved  4p  tho 
several  States. — The  Sovereignty  of  these  States  restricted  by  the  Laws,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Iaws.— Consequently ,  the  Danger  of  the  several  States  is  mon 
apparent  than  real. 

As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  recognised  two  distinct 
powers,  in  presence  of  each  other,  represented  in  a  judicial  point 
of  view  by  two  distinct  classes  of  courts  of  justice,  the  utmost  care 
which  could  be  taken  in  defining  their  separate  jurisdictioris  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  frequent  collisions  between  those 
tribunals.  The  question  then  arose,  to  whom  the  right  of  deciding 
the  competency  of  each  court  was  to  be  referred. 

In  nations  which  constitute  a  single  body  politic,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  diebated  between  two  courts  relating  to  their  mutual  juris- 
diction, a  third  tribunal  is  generally  within  reabh  to  decide  the  dif- 

*  The  union  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  resident  federal  judge 
voe  appointed,  Aid  the  court  in  which  he  presided  was  termed  a  "  district  court." 
^ach  of  the  judges  of  the  suprAme  court  annually  visits  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  try  the  most  important  causes  upon  the  spot ;  the  court  presided 
over  by  this  magistrate  is  styled  a  '*  circuit  court.''  Lastly,  all  the  most  serious  cases 
of  litigation  are  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  whieh  holds  a  solemn  session  once 
a  year,  at  which  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  mnst  attend.  The  jury  was  intro- 
duced into  the  federal  courts  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  cases  as  into  the 
eonits  of  the  staMs.  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  French  cour  de  cassation,  since  the  latter  only  hears  appeals.  The 
wpreme  court*  decides  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  upon  the  law  of  the 
case,  whereas  the  oour  de  cassation  does  not  pronounce  a  decision  «f  its  own,  btit 
refers  the  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  soother  tribunal.  See  the  law  of  the  24th  Sen- 
limber,  178S,  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  voL  i.^  p.  53. 
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and  ikas  is  e&cted  withoot  cKfficcdty,  because  in  these  nil 
tk»8  the  questions  of  judicial  competency  have  no  Connexion  wiflr 
the  privileges  of  the  aalional  8iq>reniac7.  But  it  ^as  impossible 
to  create  an  arbiter  between  a  superior  court  of  the  Union  and  the 
superior  court  of  a  separate  state,  which  would  not  belofig  to  one 
of  these  two  classes.  It  yras  therefore  necessary  to  allow  one  of 
these  courts  to  judge  its  own  cause^  and  to  take  or  to  retain  cogni- 
sance of  the  point  which  was  contested.  To  grant  this  privilege 
to  Hie  different  courts  of  the  states^  would  have  been  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  de/adOf  after  having  established  it  dejure; 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  would  soon  have  restored 
diat  portion  of  independence  to  the  states  of  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  deprived  them.  The  olject  of  the  creation  of  a  fed^al  tribunal 
was  to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  states  from  deciding  questions 
iffecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  department,  and  so  to 
form  a  uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.  This  end  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
if  the  courts  of  the  several  states  had  been  competent  to  decide 
tqpon  cases  in  their  separate  capacities,  from  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abstain  as  federal  tribunals.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  invested  with  the  right  of  determining 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction.* 

lliis  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  independence  of  the  states, 
which  was  thus  restricted  not  .only  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  them ;  by  one  limit  which  was  known,  and  by  another 
whidi  was  dubious ;  by  a  rule  which  was  certain,  and  a  rule  which 
i»HS  arbitrary.  It  is  true  the  constitution  4iad  laid  down  the  precise 
limits  of  the  federal  supremacy,  but  whenever  this  supremacy  is 
contested  by  one  of  the  states,  a  federal  tribunal  decides  the  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  dangers  "with  which  the  independence  of 
the  st^es  was  threatened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  less  seri- 
ous thaft  they  appeared  to  be.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in 
America  the  real  strengthof  the  country  is  vested  in  the  provincial 

*  In  order  to  diminiBh  the  number  of  thes^  suits,  it  was  decided  that  ia  a  gresf 
BMuiy  federal  causes,  the  courts  of  the  states  should  be  empowered  to  decide  cob* 
Jointly  with  those  of  the  Union,  the  losing  party  having  then  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
OTpreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  contested  the 
ryht  of  the  sopreroe  court  of  the'  United  States  to  jadgo  an  appeal  from  its  deeisionj^ 
bat  msuccessfully.  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i«,  pp.  300,  370,  ef  M9./  Story's 
CMnmioitaries,  p.  S4G ;  and  "  The  Organic  Law  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  L,  p.  36. 
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fiur  more  than  in  the  federal  government.    The  federal  judges  are 
ODQScious  of  the  relative  v^eakness  of  the  power  in  whose  nam 
they  act,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  abandon  a  right  of  jurisdic^ 
tion  in  cases  where  it  is  justly  their  own,  than  to  assert  a  privilef 
to  which  tHey  b^ave  no  legal  claim* 


niFFERENT   CASES   OF   JURISDICTION. 

The  Matter  and  the  Party  are  the  first  Conditions  of  the  federal  Jurisdiction.- -fkiftt 
in  which  Ambassadors  are  engaged. — Suits  of  the  Union.— Of  a  separate  Stale.— 
By  whom  tried. — Causes  resulting  from  the  Laws  of  the  Union.  Why  judged  \f 
the  federal  TrihonalsJ—Canses  relating  to  the  Non-performance,  of  Contracts  tried 
hy  the  federal  Courts. — Consequences  of  this  Arraugement. 

After  having  appointed  the  means  of  fixing  the  competency  of 
the  federal  courts,  the  legislators  of  the  Union  defined  the  cases 
which  should  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  established,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  certain  parties  must  always  be  brought  before 
the  federal  courts,  without  any  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
cause;  and,  on  .the  other,  that  certain  causes  must  always  be 
brought  before  the  same  courts,  without  any  regard^ to  the  quality 
of  the  parties  in  the  suit.  These  'distinctions  were  therefore  ad* 
mitted  to  be  the  bases  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Ambassadors  are  the  representatives  of  nations  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  the  Union,  and  whatever  concerns  these  personages  concerns 
in  some  degree  the  whole  Union.  When  an  ambassador  is  a  party 
in  a  suit,  that  suit  affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  a  federal 
tribunal  i^  naturally  called  upon  to  decide  it. 

The  Union  itself  may  be  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  nations, 
and  to  common  sense,  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  representing  any  other 
sovereignty  than  its  own ;  the  federal  courts,  therefore,  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  affairs.  - 

When  two  parties  belonging  to  two  different  states  are  engaged 
in  a  suit,  the  case  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  either  state.    The  surest  expedient  is  to  select  a  tribunal 
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fike  that  of  the  Union,  whicn  can  excite  the  suspicions  of  neither 
party,  and  ^hich  offers  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
remedy. 

When  the  two  parties  are  not  private  individuals,  but  states,  an 
important  political  consideration  is  added  to  the  same  motive  of 
equity.  The  quality  of  the  parties,  in  this  case,  gives  a  national 
importance  to  all  their  disputes ;  and  the  most  trifling  litigation  of 
the  states  may  be  said  to  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  Union.* 

The  nature  of  the  cause  frequently  prescribes  the  rule  of  com- 
*  petency.  Thus  all  the  questions  which  concern  maritime  commerce 
evidently  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  tribunals.f  AI* 
most  all  these  questions  are  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nations;  and  in  this  respect  they  essentially 'interest  the 
Union  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  as  the  sea  is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
national  courts  only  can  hear  causes  which  originate  in  maritime 
affairs. 

The  constitution  comprises  under  one  head  almost  all  the  cases 
which  by  their  very  nature  come  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  courts. 
The  rule  which  it  lays  down  is  simple,  but  pregnant  with  an  en- 
tire system  of  ideas,  and  with  a  vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United- 
States. 

Two  examples  will  put  the  intentions  of  the  legislator  in  the 
clearest  light : — 

The  constitution  prohibits  the  states  from*  making  laws  on  the 
value  and  circulation  of  money  :  if,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
a  state  passes  a  law  of  this  kmd,  with  which  the  interested  parties 
refuse  to  comply  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the  case 


*  The  constitution  also  says  that  the  federal  courts  shall  decide  ''controTerstes  be- 
tween a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state."  And  here  a  most  important  question 
of  a  constitutional  nature  asose,  which  was,  whether  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
constitution  in  cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a 
state  as  well  &s  by  it,  or  was  ezclusiTely  confined  to  the  latter.  This  question  was 
moat  elaborately  considered  in  the  cast  of  ChisholtM  v.  Georgia^  and  was  decided  by 
the  migority  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  affirmative.  The  decision  created  general 
ftaonn  among  the  states,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  ratified  by  which  the 
power  was  entirely  taken  away  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  agairut  a  sute.  .  Set 
Story's  CommentarieSi  p.  €24,  or  in  the  large  edition,  §  1677. 

t  At,  for  instance,  all  cases  of  piracy. 
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must  come  before  a  federal  court,  because  it  arises  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Again,  if  difficulties  arise  in  the  levying  of 
import  duties  which  have  been  voted  by  congress,  the  federal  court 
must  decide  the  case,  because  it  arises  under  the  interpretation  of  a 
hw  of  the  United  States. 

This  rule  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  Union  as  it  was  established  in 
1789,  possesses,  it  is  true,  a  limited  supremacy ;  but  it  was  intend- 
ed that  within  its  limits  it  should  form  one  and  the  same  people.* 
Wthin  those  limits  the  Union  is  sovereign.  When  this  point  is 
established  and  admitted,  the  inference  is  easy ;  for  if  it  be  acknowl- 
edged that  .the  United  States  constitute  one  and  the  same  people 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their  constitution,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  them  the  rights  which  belong  to  other  nations.  But  it 
has  been  allowed,  from  the  origin  of  society,  that  every  nation  has 
the  right  of  deciding  by  its  own  courts  those  questions  which  con- 
cern the  execution  of  its  own  laws.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
the  Union  is  in  so  singular  a  position,  that  in  relation  to  some 
matters  it  constitutes  a  people,  and  that  in  relation  to  all  the  rest 
it  is  a  nonentity.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  in  the 
laws  relating  to  these  matters  the  Union  possesses  all  the  rights  of 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  these  matters 
are ;  and  when  once  it  is  resolved  (and  we  have  shown  how  it  was 
resolved,  in  speaking  of  the  means  of  determining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts),  no  farther  doubt  can  arise ;  for  as  soon  as  it 
is  established  that  a  suit  is  federal,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  share  of  sovereignty  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  Union, 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  it  should  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  federal  court. 

Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  attacked,  or  when- 
ever they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  federal  courts  must  be 
appealed  to.  Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Union 
extends  and  nairows  its  limits  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  augments  or  decreases.  We  have  shown 
that  the  principal  aim  of  the  legislators  of  1789  was  to  divide  the 

•  This  principle  was  in  some  measure  restricted  by  the  introdaction  of  the  seTeral 
■Utes  as  independent  powers  into  the  senate,  and  by  allowing  them  to  rote  separately 
t  the  house  of  representatives  when  the  president  is  elected  by  that  body ;  but  thM« 
■re  exceptions,  and  the  contrary  principle  ia  the  role.  • 
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MTereign  authority  mto  two  parts.  Id  the  one  they  plaeed  the 
eontrol  of  all  the  general  interests  of  the  Union^  in  the  other  the 
control  of  the  special  interests  of  its  component  states.  Their 
ekief  solicitude  was  to  arm  the  federal  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  enable  it  to  resist,  within  its  sphere,  the  encroachmentB  ^ 
of  the  several  states.  As  for  these  communities,  the  principle  of 
'*idq>endence  within  certain  limits  o^  thdr  own  was  adopted  io  ' 
their  behalf;  and  they  were  concealed  from  the  inspection,  and 
protected  from  the  control,  of  the  central  government.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  divisipn  of  authority,  I  observed  that  this  latter  principle 
had  not  always  been  held  sacred,  since  the  states  are  prevented 
from  passing  certain  laws,  which  apparently  belong  to  their  own 
particular  sphere  of  interest.  When  a  state  of  the  Union  passes  a 
law  of  this  kind,  the  citizens  who  are  injured  by  its  execution  can 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

m 

[The  remark  of  the  author,  that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  Statas 
ire  attacked,  ox  whenever  they  are  resorted  to  in  self-defence,  the  federal 
eoarts  must  be  appealed  to,  which  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  original, 
is  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead  on  a  point  of  some  importance.  Bj  ' 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide  certain  cases, 
the  powers  of  the  state  courts  are  not  suspended,  but  are  exercised  concur* 
rently,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  state  court  is  in  favour  d  the  right,  title,  or  privilege  clainl* 
ad  under  a  treaty  or  under  a  law  of  congress,  no  appeal  lies  to  the  federal 
courts.  The  appeal  is  given  only  when  the  decision  is  against  the  claimant 
oader  the  treaty  or  law.  See  3d,  Cranch,  26S.  1  Wheaton,  304.— ilmen 
CSS  Editor.] 

Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  extends  not  only  to  all 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  also  to  those 
which  arise  under  laws  made  by  the  several  states  in  opporation  to 
the  constitution.  The  states  are  prohibited  from  making  ex-post" 
/ado  laws  in  criminal  cases ;  and  any  person  condemned  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  Ihis  kind  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
The  states  are  likewise  prohibited  from  making  laws  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts.*   If  a  citizen 

*  It  if  perfectly  elear,  says  Mr.  Story  (Commsntaries,  p.  603,  or  in  the  large  editiqa 
§  1219),  that  aoy  law  vhich  enlarges,  abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  int«np 
tieo  of  the  partteK^  resalting  from  the  stipnlations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  impaiia 
it  He  gives  in  the  same  place  a  very  long  and  carefnl  definition  of  what  i*  onde^ 
itood  by  a  contract  in  federal  jorispnidence.    A  grant  oiftde  by  the  state  to  «  fnn^ 
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diinks  tbat  an  obligation  of  this  kind  is  impaired  by  a  law  passed 
in  his  state,  he  may  refuse  to  obey  it,  and  may  appeal  to  the 
federal  courts  • 

This  provision  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mc^  serious  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  the  states.  The  rights  awarded  to  the  federal 
government  for  purposes  of  obvious  jiational  importance  are  definite 
and  easily  comprehensible ;  .but  those  with  which  this  last  clause 
invests  it  are  not  either  clearly  appreciable  or  accurately  defined* 
For  there  are  vast  numbers  of  political  laws  which  influence  the 
obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus  furnish  an  easy  pretext 
for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority. 

[The  fears  of  the  author  respecting  the  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  federal 
courts  the  authority  of  deciding  when  a  state  law  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract,  are  deemed  quite  unfounded.  The  citizens  of  every  state  have 
a  deep  interest  in  preserving  the  obligation  of  th»  contracts  entered  into  by 
them  in  other  states:  indeed  without  such  a  controlling  power,  ''commerce 
among  the  several  states"  could  not  exist.  The  existence  of  this  common 
arbiter  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union  itself,  for 

individual,  and  accepted  by  him,  is  a  contract,  and  cannot  be  reroked  by  any  futnrs 
law.  A  charter  granted  by  the  state  to  a  company  is  a  contract,  and  equally  binding 
to  the  state  as  to  the  grantee.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  here  referred  to  ensures, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  acquired  rights,  but  not  of  all.  Property 
may  legally  be  held,  though  it  may  not  ha?e  passed  into  the  possessor's  hands  by 
means  of  a  contract ;  and  its  posstesion  is  an  acquired  right,  not  guaranti^  by  the 
federal  constitution. 

*  A.  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  fg^^ea  by  Mr.  Story  (p.  508,  or  in  the  large  edi- 
tion §1388).  "  Dartmonth  college  in  New  Hampshire  had  been  founded  by  a  charter 
granted  to  certain  individuals  before  the  American  revolution,  and  its  trustees  fonned 
a  corporation  under  this  charter.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had,  wiihont 
the  consent  of  this  corporation,  passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  ori- 
ginal provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
firanclidses  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new  trustees  appointed  under  the  act.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  contested,  end  after  solemn  arguments,  it  was  delib- 
erately held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  (art.  i.,  sect.  10),  and  that  the  amendatory  act 
was  utterly  void,  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  that  charter.  The  college  was  deem- 
ed, like  other  colleges  of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  unconnected  with  the  'gov* 
omment.  Its  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the  faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds 
consisted  entirely  of  private  donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense 
public,  that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  corporators ; 
bat  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public  corporation.  It  was  a  private  mstitn- 
tion  for  general  charity.  It  was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  dona 
tion,  vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular  purpoac  of 
beneficence.  And  the  sUte  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed  funds  upon  a  charity  of  tha 
same  BAtai«|  ooald  not  resame  those  funds." 
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it  there  were  no  peeeeaUc  meant  of  enfbrdog  the  oUigatione  of  contracts, 
Indepeodent  of  all  state  aathority,  the  states  themselyes  would  ineyitabh 
come  in  collision  in  their  efibrts  to  protect  their  respective  citizens  from  the 
consequences  of  the  legislation  of  another  state. 

M»  Be  Tooqueyille's  obseryation,  that  the  rights  with  which  the.dause  in 
question  invests  the  federal  government  "  are  not  clearly  appreciable  or 
accurately  defined/'  proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  clause  itsel£ 
It  relates  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  forbids  any  act  by  which  that 
obligation  is  impaired.  To  American  lawyers,  this  seems  to  be  as  precise 
and  definite  as  any  rule  can  be  made  by  human  language.  'The  distinction 
between  the  right  to  the  fruits  of  a  contract,  and  the  time,  tribunal,  and 
manner,  ia  which  that  right  is  to  be  enforced,  seems  very  palpable.  At  all 
events,  since  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  thosa 
cases  in  which  this  clause  has  been  discussed,  no  difficulty  is  found,  practi* 
cally,  in  understanding  the  exact  limits  of  the  prohibition. 

The  next  observation  of  the  author,  that  *'  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
political  laws  which  influence  the  obligations  of  contracts,  which  may  thus 
famish  an  easy  pretext  for  the  aggressions  of  the  central  authority,"  is 
rather  obscure.  Is  ii  intended  that  political  laws  may  be  passed  by  the 
central  authority,  influencing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  thus  the 
contracts  themselves  be  destroyed  ?  The  answer  to  this  would  be,  that 
the  question  would  not  arise  under  the  clause  forbidding  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  con  tracts,  for  that  clause  applies  only  to  the  states  and  not 
to  the  federal  government 

If  it  be  intended,  that  the  states  may  fiod  it  necessary  to  pass  political 
laws,  which  affect  contracts,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  the  central  authority  may  make  aggressions  on  the 
states  and  annul  their  political  laws: — the  answer  is,  that  the  motive  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  was  to  reach  laws  of  every  description,  political  as 
well  as  all  others,  and  that  it  was  the  abuse  by  the  states  of  what  may  be 
called  political  laws,  viz :  acts  confiscating  demands  of  foreign  creditors, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition.  The  settled  doctrine  now  is,  that  states 
may  pass  laws  in  respect  to  the  making  of  contracts,  may  prescribe  what 
contracts  shall  be  made,  and  how^but  that  they  cannot  impair  any  that  are 
already  made. 

The  writer  of  this  note  is  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  subject,  without  re- 
marking upon  what  he  must  think  a  fundamental  error  of  the  author,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  passage  commented  on,  as  well  as  in  other  passages : — 
and  that  is,  in  supposing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  a  part  of  the  political  federal  government,  and  as 
the  ready  instrument  to  execute  its  designs  upon  the  state  authorities. 
Although  the  judges  are  in  form  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  yet  in 
fact,  they  are  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  the  state,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  concurrently  with,  and  acting  upon,  the  nomination  of  the 
president.  If  the  legislature'  of  each  state  in  the  Union  were  to  elect  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  he  would  not  be  less  a  political  officer  of  the 
United  States  than  he  now  is.  In  truth,  the  judiciary  have  no  political 
duties  to  perform  *  they  are  arbiters  chosen  by  the  federal  and  state  govenip 
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other.  They  cannot  be  removed  without  the<  consent  of  the  statefi  rept^ 
•ented  in  the  senate,  and  they  can  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the 
president,  and  against  his  wishes.  8ach  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution. 
And  It  has  been  felt  practically,  in  the  rejection  by  the  senate  of  persons 
nominated  as  judges,  by  a  president  of  the  same  political  part)r  with  a 
majority  of  the  senators.  Two  insunees  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  o^the  executive  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  expectation  of  offices  in  his  gif^,  the  answer  is,  that 
judges  of  state  courts  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  influence — that  all 
state  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  therefore,  deprive  them  of  the  character 
cf  impartial  and  independent  arbiters. 

These  observations  receive  confirmation  from  every  recent  decision  of  the 
fli^reme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  certain  laws  of  individual 
atates  have  been  sustained,  in  cases  where,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  very 
questionable  whether  they  did  not  infringe  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
and  where  a  disposition  to  construe  those  provisions  broadly  and  extensively, 
would  have  found  very  plausible  grounds  to  indulge  itself  in  annulling  the 
state  laws  referred  to.  See  the  cases  of  Ctiy  of  New  York,  vs.  Aft/n,  litk 
Peters,  103.  Briscor  -7^  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky y  iS5. 
257.    Charles  River  Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge,  ih,  A20.^American  Ed,] 


FSOCBDURE  OF  THB  FEDERAL  C0UBT3. 

* 

Katoral  Weakness  of  the  jadiciiiry  Pover  in  CiNifederatioDS.— legislators  ooffht  la 
strive  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  private  IndiTidaals,  aad  not  States,  befor«  tks 
federal  Courts.^How  the  Americaos  have  sncceeded  in  this. — ^Direct  Prosectttion  o( 
private  Individuals  in  the  federal  Courts. — Indirect  Prosecution  of  the  States  which 
violate  the  Laws  of  the  Union.— The  Decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  enervate  but 
do  not  destroy  the  provincial  Laws. 

I  HAVE  shown  what  the  privileges  of  the  federal,  courts  are,  and 
it  is  no  less  important  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  ane 
exercised.  The  irresistible  authority  of  justice  in  countries  in  which 
the  sovereignty  is  undivided,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
bunals of  those  countries  represent  the  entire  nation  at  issue  with 
the  individual  against  whom  their  decree  is  directed  i  and  the  idea 
of  power  is  thus  introduced  to  corroborate  the  idea  of  right.  But 
this  IS  not  always  the  case  in  countries  in  which  the  sovereignty  ii 
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^ded :  in  them  the  jndleial  poif er  la  more  freqneDtlj  opposed 
to  a  fraction  of  the  nation  than  to  an  isolated  individual,  and  it9 
moral  authority  and  physical  strength  are  consequently  diminished. 
In  federal  states  the  power  of  the  judge  is  naturally  decreased,  and 
(hat  of  the  justiciahle  parties  is  augmented.  The  aim  of  the  legist 
lator  in  confederate  states  ought  therefore  to  he,  to  render  the  po* 
ttdon  of  the  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  that  which  they  occupy 
in  countries  where  the  sovereignty  is  undivided ;  in  oth^r  words, 
his  efforts  ought  constantly  to  tend  to  maintain  the  judicial  power 
of  the  confederation  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the 
justiciahle  party  as  the  representative  of  an  individual  interest. 

Every  government,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution,  requires  the 
Bieans  of  constraining  its  subjects  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  of  protecting  its  privileges  from  their  assaults.  As  far  as  the 
direct  action  of  the  government  on  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contrived,  by  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  that  the  federal  courts,  acting  in  the  name  o£  the  law8| 
ribould  only  take  cbgnizance  of  parties  in  an  individual  capacity. 
For,  as  it  had  been  declared  that  tfie  Union  consisted  of  one  and 
flie  same  people  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  constitution, 
.  the  inference  was  that  the  government  created  by  this  constitution, 
and  acting  within  these  limits,  was  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  national  government,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  right 
of  transmitting  its  injunctions  directly  to  the  private  citizen.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Union  votes  an  impost,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
states  for  the  levying  of  it,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  in  pro 
portion  to  his  assessment  The  supreme  court,  which  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  law  of  the  Union,  exerts  its  influ* 
ence  not  upon  a  refractory  state,  but  upon  the  private  taxpayer ; 
and,  like  the  judicial  power  of  other  nations,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
person  of  an  individual.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Union  chose 
its  own  antagonist ;  and  as  that  antagonist  is  feeble,  he  is  naturally 
worsted. 

But  the  difficulty  increases  when  the  proceedings  are  not  brought 
forward  by  but  agadnst  the  Union.  The  constitution  recognises  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state;  and  a  law  so  enacted  may*impair 
the  privileges  of  the  Union,  in  which  case  a  collision  is  unavoida- 
ble between  that  body  and  the  state  which  has  passed  the  law ;  and 
it  onlv  remains  to  select  the  least  dangerous  remedy,  which  is 
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very  clearly  dedudble  fh>ni  i\A  general  principles  I  have  before 
established.* 

It  may  be  conceived  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
Union  might  have  sued  the  state  before  a  federal  court,  which  would 
have  annulled  the  act;  and  by  this  means  it  would  have  adopted 
a  natural  course  of  proceeding :  but  the  judicial  power  would  have 
been  placed  in  open  hostility  to  the  state,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  this  predicament  as  much  as  possible.  The  Americans  hold 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  new  law  should  not  impair  the 
interests  of  some  private  individual  by  its  provisions:  these  private 
interests  are  assumed  by  the  American  legislators  as  the  ground  of 
attack  against  such  measures  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union, 
and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  the  protection  of  the  sty)reme  court  ii 
extended. 

Suppose  a  state  vends  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  to  a  coia* 
pany,  and  that  a  year  afterward  it  passes  a  law  by  which  the  territory 
is  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  whiqh 
prohibits  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  violated. 
When  the  purchaser  under  the  second  act  appears  to  take  posses- 
sion, the  possessor  under  the  first  act  brings  his  action  before  the  . 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  and  causes  the  title  of  the  claimant  to  be 
pronounced  null  and  void.+  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Union  is  contesting  the  claims  of  the  sovereignty  of 
a  state  ;  but  it  only  acts  indirectly  and  upon  a  special  application 
of  detail :  it  attacks  the 4a w  in  its  consequences,  not  in  its  prind- 
ple,  and  it  rather  weakens  than  destroys  it. 

The  last  hypothesis  that  remained  was  that  each  state  formed  a 
corporation  enjoying  a  separate  existence  and  distinct  civil  rightSp 
and  that  it  could  therefore  sue  or  be  sued  before  a  tribunal.  Thus 
a  state  could  bring  an  action  against  another  state.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Union  was  not  called  upon  to  contest  a  provincial  law 
but  to  try  a  suit  in  which  a  state  was  a  party.  This  suit  was  per* 
fectly  similar  to  any  other  cause,  except  that  the  quality  of  the 
parties  was  different ;  and  here  the  danger  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
pnning  of  this  chapter  exists  with  less  chance  of  being  avoided 
The  inherent  disadvantage  of  the  very  essence  of  federal  constitu* 


•  See  chapter  Ti.,  on  judicial  power  in  America. 
t  See  Kent's  Commentaries,  toI.  t.,  p.  387. 
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tioitf  is,  that  they  engender  parties  in  tbe  bosos:  of  the  nation 
vhicli  present  powerful  obstacles  to  tbe  free  course  of  justice. 


BIGH    RANK    OF    THE    SUPKEHE    COURTS    AMONG   THB    GRRAT  P0WRB8 

OF  STATE. 

1^0  Nation  ever  conitituted  bo  ^cat  a  judicial  Power  aa.the  Americans.— Extent  of 
its  PrcrogaliTe.— It«  political  Influence.— The  Tranquillity  and  the  very  Ezistenoa 
of  the  Union  depend  oa  the  Discretion  of  the  seven  federal  Judges. 

When  we  have  successfully  examined  in  detail  the  organization 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  entire  prerogatives  which  it  exer*  \ 
cises,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people.  The  supreme  court  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  known  tribuiaals,  both  by  the  natm-e  of  its  rights 
and  the  class  of  justiciable  parties  which  it  controls. 

In  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has  al- 
ways shown  tbe  greatest  repugnance  to  allow  the  cases  to  which  it 
was  itself  a  party  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
This  repugnance  naturally  atjtains  its  utmost  height  in  an  absolute 
government ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  courts 
of  justice  are  extended  with  the  increasing  liberties  of  the  people; 
but  no  European  nation  has  at  present  he^  that  all  judicial  contro 
ra^es,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  can  be  decidedby  the  judges 
of  common  law. 

In  America  this  theory  has  been  actually  put  in  practice ;  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  tribunal  of  the 
nation.  Its  power  extends  to  all^e  cases  arising  under  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  in  general  to  all 
points  which  affect  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  even  be  affirmed 
that,  although  its  constitution  is  essentially  judicial,  its  prerogatives 
are  almost  entirely  political.  Its  sole  object  is  to  enforce  the  exe* 
cation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and  the  Union  only  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  government  with  the  citizens,  and  of  tiie  nation 
with  foreign  powers :  the  relations  of  citizens  among  themselves 
ate  almost  excluinvely  regulated  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  * 
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A  leeond  and  still  greater  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  ibis 
amrt  may  be  adduced*  In  the  nations  of  Europe  the  courts  of 
justice  are  only  called*  upon  to  try  the  controveraes  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United'  States^summoBS  sov 
ereign  powers  to  its  bar.  When  the  clerk  of  the  Oourt  advances 
on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  simply  says,  "  The  state  of  New 
York  versus  the  state  of  Ohio/'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
court  which  he  addresses  is  no  ordinary  body ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  one  of  these  parties  represents  one  million,  and  the 
other  two  millions  of  men,  one  is  struck  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
seven  judges  whose  decision  is  about  to  satisfy  or  to  disappoint  so 
large  a  number  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union,  are 
invested  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  judges.  Without  their  active 
co-operation  the  constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter :  the  executive 
appeals  to  them  for  assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the  le* 
giidative  powers ;  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the 
designs  of  the  executive ;  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobe* 
dience  of  the  states,  the  states  fron;  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
Union,  the  public  interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens, 
and  the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations 
of  democracy.  Their  power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  clothed  in  'the 
authority  of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians 
of  a  people  whicji  respects  law;  but  they  would  be  impotent, 
against  popular  neglect  or  popular  contempt.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  is  the  most  intractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limits 
cannot  be  defined ;  and  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to 
remain  below  the  boundary  prescribed. 

The  federal  judges  must  not  only  be  good  citizens,  and  men  pos- 
sessed of  that  information  and  integrity  which  are  indispensable  to 
magistrates,  but  they  must  be  statesmen — politidans,  not  unread 
in  the  signs  of  the  times,  not  afraid  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
can  be  subdued,  nor  slow  to  turn  aside  such  encroachmg  elements 
as  may  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  obedience 
which  is  due  to  the  laws. 

The  president^  who  exercises  a  limited  power,  may  err  without 

causing  great  miscnief  in  the  state.    Congress  may  decide  amiss 

without  destroying  the  Union,  because  the  electoral  body  in  which 

^congress  originates  may  cause  it  to  retract  its  decision  by  changing 
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ts  members.  Bat  if  the  supreme  court  is  ever  composed  of  impru- 
dent men  or  bad  citizenS)  the  Union  may  be  plunged  into  anarchy 
or  dril  war. 

The  real  cause  of  this  danger,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  federal  govern- 
ments. We  have  observed  that  in  confederate  peoples  it  is  espe- . 
dally  necessary  to  consolidate  the  judicial  authority,  because  in  no 
other  nations  do  those  independent  persons  who  are  able  to  cope 
with  the  social  body,  exist  in  greater  power  or  in  a  better  condition 
to  resist  the  physical  strength  of  the  govemm^t.  But  the  more 
a  power  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the  more  extensive  and  inde- 
pendent it  must  be  made ;  and  the  dangers  which  its  abuse  may 
create  are  heightened  by  its  independence  and  its  strength.  The 
source  of  the  evil  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  pow- 
er, but  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  which  render  its  existence 
neceGsary. 


m  WHAT  RESPECTS  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTTTUTION  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT 
OF  THE  STATES. 

ill  what  respects  the  ConBtitution  of  the  Union  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  States. 

*  —Saperiority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  attributable  to  the  Wisdom  of  the 
ledcral  Lespslators. — Legislature  of  the  Union  less  dependant  on  the  People  than 
that  of  the  State8.^ExecutiTe  Power  more  independent  in  its  Sphere.— Judicial 
Power  less  subjected  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  M^'ority^-Practical  Consequences 
of  these  Facts. — The  Dangers  .inherent  in.  a  democratic  GoTemment  eluded  by  the 
federal  Legislators,  and  increased  by  the  Legislators  of  the  States. 

The  federal  constitution  diflFers  essentially  from  that  of  the  states 
m  the  ends  which  it.  is  intended  to  accomplish ;  but  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  promoted,  a  greater  analogy  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  objects  of  the  governments  are  different,  but 
their  forms  are  the  same;  and  in  this  special  point  of  view  there 
18  some  advantage  in  comparing  them  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  federal  constitution  is  superior  to  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  states,  for  several  reasons. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Union  was  formed  at  a  later  pe 
riod  than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  it  may  have  de- 
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rived  some  meliorations  from  past  experience.  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  acknowledge  that  this  is  only  a  secondary  cause  of  its  superiori* 
ty,  when  we  recollect  that  eleven  new  states  have  been  added  to 
tiic  American  confederation  since  the  promulgation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  that  these  new  republics  have  always  rather  ex* 
aggerated  than  avoided  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  former 
constitutions. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  constitution  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  legislators  who  composed  it.  At  the  tiqie 
when  it  was  formed  the  dangers  of  the  confederation  were  immi- 
nent, and  its  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  In  this  extremity  the  people 
chose  the  men  who  most  deserved  the  esteem,  rather  than  those 
who  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  country.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  distinguished  as  almost  all  the  legislators  of  the  Union 
were  for  their  intelligence,  they  were  still  more  so  for  their  patriot- 
ism. They  had  all  been  nurtured  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty was  braced  by  a  continual  struggle  against  a  powerful  and 
predominant  authority.  When  the  contest  was  terminated,  while 
the  excited  passions  of  the  populace  persisted  in  warring  with  dan- 
gers which  had  ceased  to  threaten  them,  these  men  stopped  short 
in  their  career ;  they  cast  a  calmer  and  more  penetrating  look  upon 
the  country  which  was  now  their  own ;  they  perceived  that  the  war 
of  independence  was  definitely  ended,  and  that  the  only  dangers  * 
which  Americai  had  to  fear  were  those  which  might  result  from 
the  abuse  of  the  freedom  she  had  won.  They  had  the  courage 
to  say  what  they  believed  to  be  true,  because  they  were  animated 
by  a  warm  and  sincere  love  of  liberty ;  and  they  ventured  to  pro- 
pose restrictions,  because  they  were  resolutely  opposed  to  destruc- 
tion.* 

*  At  this  time  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  tha 
constitution,  ventured  to  express  the  followinir  sentiments  in  the  Federalist,  No.  71 : 
"  Tliere  are  some  who  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  servile  pliancy  of  the  execatiTe 
to  a  prevailing  carrcni,  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best  rec- 
ommendation. But  such  men  entertain  very  crude  notions,  as  well  of  the  purposes 
for  which  government  was  instituted,  as  of  the  true  means  by  which  the  public  happi. 
ness  may  bejpromoted.  The  republican  principle  demands  that  the  defiberatlTe  sense 
of  the  community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  intrust  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  ;  lut  it  does  not  require  an  unqualified  complaisance  to  erery 
sudden  breeze  of  passion,  or  to  every  transient  impulse  which  the  people  may  rebetre 
from  the  arts  of  men  who  flatter  their  prejudices  to  betray  their  interests.  It  is  a 
just  observation  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the  public  good.  This  often  applies 
to  their  very  errors.    But  their  good  sense  would  despise  the  adulator  who  should 
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Thjp  greater  niiinb^  of  the  .constitutioDS  of  the  states  assigaone 
year  for  the  duration  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  years 
for  that  of  the  senate ;  so  that  members  of  the  legislative  body  are 
constantly  and  narrowly  tied  down  by  the  slightest  desires  of  their 
constituents.  The  legislators  of  the  Union  were  of  opinion  that 
this  excessive  dependance  of  the  legislature  tended  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  main  consequences  of  the  representative  system,  since 
it  vested  the  source  not  only  of ;  authority,  but  of  government,  in 
the  people.  They  increased  the  length  of  the  time  for  which  the 
representatives  were  returned,  in  order  to  give  them  freer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 

The  federal  constitution,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  states,  divided  the  legislative  body  into  two  branches.  * 
But  in  the  states  these  two  branches  were  composed  of  the  same 
elements  and  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  as  rapidly 
and  as  energetically  represented  in  one  chamber  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  laws  were  made  with  all  the  characteristics  of  violence 
and  precipitation.  By  the  federal  constitution  the  two  houses 
originate  in  like  manner  in  the  choice  of  the  people ;  but  the  con* 
ditions  of  eligibility  and  the  mode  of  election  were  changed,  to  the 
end  that  if,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  nations,  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  represents  th^  same  interests  as  the  other,  it  may  at  least 
represent  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence  and  discretion.  A  mature 
age  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  senatorial  dignity,  and 
the  upper  house  was  chosen  by  an  elected  assembly  of  a  limited 
number  of  members. 

To  concentrate  the  whole  social  force  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lative body  is  the  natural  tendency  of  democrades ;  for  as  this  is 

pretend  thht  tbey  would  always  jeoion  right  about  the  means  of  promoting  it.  Tbey 
know  from  experience  that  they  sometimes  err ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  so  sel- 
dom err  as  they  do,  beset,  as  they  continually  are,  by  the  wiles  pf  parasites  and  syco* 
pihants;  by  the  snares  of  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the  desperate ;  by  the  artifieot 
oi  men  who  possess  their  confidence  more  than  they  deserve  it ;  and  of  those  who 
seek  to  possess  rather  than  to  deserve  it.  When  occasions  present  themselves  in 
whicli  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  variance  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  persons  whom  they  have  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  those  interests,  to  with> 
stand  the  temporary  delusion,  in  order  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  more 
cool  and  sedate  reflection.  Instances  might  be  cited  in  which  a  conduct  of  this  kind 
kas  saved  the  people  from  very  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  has 
procured  lasting  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  had  courage  and  mag« 
■animity  enough  to  serve  at  the  peril  of  their  displeasure.'' 
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flie  power  which  emanates  fhe  most  direct! j  from  the  people,  it  is 
made  to  participate  most  fully  ia  the  preponderating  authority  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  naturally  led  to  monopolise  every  species  of 
influence.  This  concentration  is  at  once  prejudicial  to  a  well* 
conducted  administration,  and  favourable  to  the  despotism  of  the 
majority.  The  legislators  of  the  states  frequently  yielded  to  these 
democratic  propensities,  which  isrere  invariably  and  courageously 
resisted  by  the  fouivlers  of  the  Union. 

In  the  states  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
magistrate,  who  is  apparently  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  legisla- 
ture, but  who  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  blind  agent  and 
the  passive  instrument  of  its  decisions.  He  can  derive  no  influence 
'  from  the  duration  of  his  functions,  wluch  terminate  with  thoMrevolv- 
ing  year,  or  from  the  exercise  of  prerogatives  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  The  legislature  can  condemn  him  to  inaction  bj 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  special  committees  of  its 
own  members,  and  can  annul  his  temporary  dignity  by  depriving 
him  of  his  salary.  The  federal  constitution  vests  all  the  privileges 
and  all  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power  in  a  single  in- 
dividual. The  duration  of  the  presidency  is  fixed  at  four  years ; 
the  salary  of  the  individual  who  fills  that  office  cannot  be  altered 
during  the  term  of  his  functions ;  he  is  protected  by  a  body  of 
official  dependants,  and  armed  with  a  suspensive  veto.  In  short, 
every  effi)rt  was  made  to  confer  a  strong  and  independent  positioo 
«pon  the  executive  authority,  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  it. 

In  the  constitution  of  all  the  states  the  judicial  power  is  thai 
which  remains  the  most  independent  of  the  legislative  authority : 
nevertheless,  in  all  the  states  the  legislature  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  regulating  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  a  practice 
which  necessarily  subjects  these  magistrates  to  its  immediate  influ- 
ence. In  some  states  the  judges  are  only  temporarily  appointed, 
which  deprives  them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  power  and  their  free- 
dom. In  others  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  entirely  con- 
founded :  thus  the  senate  of  Ne^^  York,  for  instance,  constitutes  ia 
certain  cases  the  superior  court  of  the  state.  The  federal  constitu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  carefully  separates  the  judicial  authority 
from  all  external  influences :  and  it  provides  for  the  independence 
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of  the  judges,  by  declaring  t|iai  their  salary  shall  not  be  altered, 
■ad  that.their  functions  shall  be  inalienable. 

[It  is  not  universally  correct,  as  sapposed  by  the  author,  that  the  state 
legislatures  can  deprive  their  governor  of  his  salary  at  pleasure.  In  the 
constitution  of  New  Yodc  it  is  provided,  that  the  governor  "  shall  receive 
(x  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected;"  and  similar 
provisions  afe  believed  to  exist  in  other  states. 

Nor  is  the  remark  strictly  correct,  that  the  federal  constitution  *'  provides 
for  the  independence  of  the  judges,  by  declaring  that  their  salary  shall  not 
be  altered.**  The  provision  of  the  constitution  is,  that  they  shall,  *'  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
iihed  during  their  eontmuance  in  office.** — American  Editor,] 

m 

The  practical  consequences  of  these  different  systems  may  easily 
be  perceived.  An  attentive  observer  will  soon  remark  diat  the 
hoaness  of  the  Union  is  incomparably  better  conducted  than  that 
of  any  individual  state.  The  conduct  of  the  federal  government  is 
more  fair  and  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  states ;  its  deigns 
are  more  fraught  with  wisdom,  its  projects  are  more  durable  and 
more  skilfully  combined,  its  measures  are  pot  into  execution  with 
more  vigor  and  consistency. 

I  recapitulate  the  substance  of  this  chapter  in  a  few  "words : — 

The  existence  of  democracies  is  threatened  by  two  dangers,  viz : 
&e  complete  subjection  of  the  le^lative  body  to  the  caprices  of 
the  electoral  body ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  in  the  legislative  authority. 

The  grpwth  of  these  evils  has  been  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
die  le^slators  of  the  states ;  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  legisla* 
tors  of  the  Union  by  every  means  which  lay  within  their  control 
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CHAEACTERISnCS  WHICH  BISTINOUUH  THB  FBDEBAL  OONSTITirnOir  « 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  FROM  ALL  OTHER  FEDERAL  CON- 
STITCTICWS.  > 

A,inericta  Vniom  appears  to  resemble  all  other  Confederations. — Kevertheless  its 
Effects  are  dilTerent. — Reason  of  this. — Distinctions  between  the  Union  and  all  other 
Confederations. — The  American  Govemment  cot  a  Federal,  but  an  imperfect  Bft- 
tional  Government. 

The  United  States  of  America  do  not  afford  either  the  first  or 
the  only  instance  of  confederate  states^  several  of  which  have  ex- 
isted in  mddern  Europe,  without  adverting  to  those  of  antiquity. 
Switzerland,  the  Germanic  empire^  and  the  republic  of  tly  United 
Provinces,  either  have  been  or  still  are  confederations.  In  studying 
the  constitutions  of  these  different  countries,  the  politician  is  sur«- 
prised  to  observe  that  the  powers  with  which  they  invested  the 
federal  government  are  nearly  identical  with  the  privileges  awarded 
by  the  American  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  confer  upon  the  central  power  the  same  rights  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  raising  money  and  troops,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  exigencies  and  the  common  interests  of  the 
nation.  Nevertheless  the  federal  government  of  these  different 
peoples  has  always  been  as  remarkable  for  its  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency as  that  of  the  Union  is  for  its  vigorous  and  enterprising 
spirit*.  Again,  the  first  American  confederation  perished  through 
the  excessive  weakness  6{  its  government ;  and  this  weak  govern- 
ment was,  notwithstanding,  in  possession  of  rights  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  federal  government  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  more  recent  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  cer- 
tain principles  which  exercise  a  most  important  influence,  although 
they  do  not  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

This  constitution,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with 
the  federal  constitutions  which  preceded  it,  rests  upon  a  novel 
theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  invention  in  modem 
political  science.  In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed 
before  the  American  constitution  of  1789,  the  allied  states  agreed 
to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  federal  government :  but  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union.    The  American  states  which  combined 
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in  1789  agreed  that  the  federal  government  should  not  only  dictate 
the  laws,  but  that  it  should  exetjute  its  own  enactments.  In  both 
cases  the  right  is  the  same,  but  the  ^exercise  of  the  right  is  dif* 
ferent ;  and  thi^  alteration  produced  the  most  momentous  conse* 
quences. 

In  all  the  confederations  which  had  been  formed  before  the 
American  Union,  the  federal  government  demanded  its  supplies  at 
the  hands  of  the  separate  governments;;  and  if  the  measure  it  pre* 
scribed  was  onerous  to  any  one  of  those  bodies,  means  were  found 
to  evade  its  claims :  if  the  state  was  powerful^  it  had  recourse  to 
arms ;  if  it  was  weak,  it  connived  at  the  resistance  which  the  law 
of  the  Union,  its  sovereign,  met  with,  and  resorted  to  inaction  under 
the  plea  of  inability.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  two  alter- 
natives has  invariably  occurred :  either  the  most  preponderant  of 
the  allied  peoples  has  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  federal  authori- 
ty, and  ruled  all  the  other  states  in  its.  name,*  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  abandoned  by  its  natural  supporters,  anarchy  has 
arisen  between  the  confederates,  and  the  Union  has  lost  aU  power 
of  action.f 

In  America  the  subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states,  but  private 
citizens :  the  national  government  levies  a  tax,  not  upon  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  but  upon  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts.  All 
former  confederate  governments  presided  over  communities,  but  that 
of  the  Union  rules  individuals ;  its  force  is  not  borrowed,  but  self- 
derived  ;  and  it  is  served  by  its  own  civil  and  military  officers,  by 
its  own  army,  and  its  own  courts,  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
provincial  prejudices  of  each  state,  tend  singularly  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  a  federal  authority  thus  constituted,  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  resistance  to  its  mandates ;  but  the  comparative  weakness 
of  a  restricted  sovereignty  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 
In  America,  each  state  has  fewer  opportunities  of  resistance,  and 
fewer  temptations  to  non-compliance ;  nor  can  such  a  design  be 

*  This  was  the  case  in  Greece,  when  Philip  undertook  to  execute  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  province  of  Holland  always  gare 
the  law ;  and  in  oar  own  time  in  the  Germanic  confcleration,  in  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  assame  a  great  degree  of  inflaence  over  the  whole  country,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diet. 

t  Such  has  always  been  the  situation  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  would  hsTS 
perished  ages  ago  bi^  for  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  neighbours. 
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{Nit  in  execution  (if  indeed  it  be  entertained),  without  an  open  Tio* 
lation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  a  direct  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  and  a  bold  declaration  of  revolt ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out a  decisive  step,  which  tnen  hesitate  to  adopt  ' 

In  all  former  confederations,  the  privileges  of  the  Union  furnished 
more  elements  of  discord  than  of  power,  since  they  multiplied  the 
claims  of  the  nation  without  augmenting  the  means  of  enforcing 
them :  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  real  weakness  of  federal  governments  has  almost  always  been 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  nominal  power.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  American  Union,  in  which,  as  in  ordinary  goyemments^ 
the  federal  government  has  the  means  of  enforcing  all  it  is  em-^ 
powered  to  demand. 

The  human  understanding  more  easily  mvents  new  things  than 
new  words,  and  we  are  thence  constrained  to  employ  a  multitude 
of  improper  and  inadequate  expressions.  When  several  nations  form 
a  permanent  league,  and  establish  a  supreme  authority,  which,  al-* 
diough  it  has  not  the  same  influence  over  the  members  of  the  com* 
munity  as  a  national  government,  acts  upon  each  of  the  confederate 
jitates  in  a  body,  this  government,  which  is  so  essentially  different 
from  all  others,  b  denominated  a  federal  one.  Another  form  of  so* 
ciety  is  afterward  discovered,  in  which  several  peoples  are  fused 
into  one  and  the  same  nation  with  regard  to  certain  common  inter- 
ests, although  they  remain  distinct,  or  at  least  only  confederate^  with 
regard  to  all  their  other  concerns.  In  this  case  the  central  power 
acts  directly  upon  those  whom  it  governs,  whom  it  rules,  and  whom 
it  judges,  in  the  same  manner  as,  but  in  a  more  limited  circle  than, 
a  national  government  Here  the  term  of  federal  government  is 
clearly  no  longer  applicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  be 
styled  an  incomplete  national  government:  a  form  of  govem- 
ment  has  been  found  out  which  is  neither  exactly  national  nor  fed- 
eral ;  but  no  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  new  word 
which  will  one  day  designate  this  novel  invention  does  not  yet  exist 

The  absence  of  this  new  species  of  confederation  has  been  the 
cause  which  has  brought  all  unions  to  civil  war,  to  subjection,  or 
to  a  stagnant  apathy ;  and  the  peoples  which  formed  these  leagues 
have  been  either  too  dull  to  discern,  or  too  pusillanimous  to  apply 
this  great  remedy.  The  American  confederation  perished  by  the 
same  defects. 
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But  &e  confederate  stotei<>f  America  had  been  I6ng  accustomed 
to  fonn  a  portion  of  one  empire  before  they  had  won  thdr  inde* 
pendeace :  thcj  had  not  contfacted  the  habit  of  goverjung  them* 
selTeSy  and  thdr  national  prejudices  had  not  taken  deep  root  in  theilr 
minds.  Superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  political  knowledge 
and  sharing  that  knowledge  equally  among  themselves^  they  wetf ' 
little  agitated  by  the  passions  whioh  generally  oppose  the  extension 
of  federal  authority  in  a  nation^  and  those  passions  weie  checked, 
bf  die  wisdom  of  the  chief  dtizens* 

The  Americans  applied  the  remedy  with  prudent  firmness  as 
anm  as  they  were  conscious  of  the  evil;  they  amended  their  laws, 
and  they  saved  their  country. 


ABVAffCAOlS  GP  TBB  lEDSRlL  BTVSBU    IN '  OBNHBALy  AND  ITS  OPBOtAL 
XrriLITY  IN  ABIEBICA. 

ViSpnev  and  Freedom  of  small  Natioiie.*-Power  of  s^eat  Katioiu.^*areat  Empirea 
frroorable  to  tbe  Growth  of  Civilizatioa. — Strength  often  the  first  Element  of  Uk 
licnal  Proiperity^  Aim  of  the  federal  System  to  miite  the  twofold  Advantages 
Ufldtiag  from  a  smaU  and  from  a  large  Territory.— Advantages  derived  by  tin 
United  States  from  this  System.— The  Law  adapts  itself  to  the  Exigencies  of  the 
Pbpnlation ;  Popolation  does  not  conform  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  Law. — Activtiy, 
Melioration,  Love,  and  Enjoyment  of  Freedom  in  the  American  Commnnities.-** 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Union  the  abstract  of  provincial  Patriotismi^— Principles  and 
nings  circnlate  freely  over  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.— The  Union  is  hap- 
by  and  free  as  Jk  tittle  NatioDy  and  respected  as  a  great  Empire. 

Ih  small  nations  the  scrutiny  of  society  penetrates  into  every 
part,  and  the  ^iiitof  improyement  enters  into  the  most  trifling  de* 
taOs;  as  the  amhijdon  of  the  people,  is  necessarily  checked  by  its 
weakness,  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  citizens  are  turned  to 
the  internal  benefit  of  the  community,  and  are  not  likely  to  eTap* 
orate  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  glory.  The  desires  of  every  in£- 
vidual  are  limited,  because  extraordinary  faculties  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  gifts  of  an  equal  fortune  render  the  various  condi* 
tioDS  of  life  uniform ;  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  or^ 
dedy  and  ample.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  the  gradations  of  popular 
nwrality  and  enlightenment,  v^e  shall  generally  find  that  in  sm^Il 
nations  there  are  more  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  a  more  nik 
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tnerous  population,  and  a  mare  tranquil  state  of  society  than  m 
great  empires; 

When  tyranny  is  established  in  the  bosom  of  a  smal]  nation,  it  ii 
more  galling  than  elsewhere,  because  as  it  acts  within  a  narrow 
circle,  every  point  of  that  circle  is  subject  to  its  direct  influence.  It 
rapplies  the  place  of  those  great  designs  which  it  cannot  entertain, 
by  a  violent  or  an  exasperating  interference  in  a  multitude  oi 
minute  details ;  and  it  leaves  the  political  world  to  which  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  to  meddle  with  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
Tastes  as  well  as  actions  are  to  be  regulated  at  Its  pleasure;  and 
the  families  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  affitirs  of  the  state  are  to 
be  governed  by  its  decisions.  This  invasion  of  rights  occurs,  how- 
ever^ but  seldom,  and  freedom  is  in  truth  the  natural  state  of  small 
communities.  The  temptations  which  the  government  ofiFers  to 
ambition  are  too  weak,  and  the  resources  of  private  individuals  are 
too  slender,  for  the  sovereign  power  easily  to  fall  within  the  grasp 
of  a  smgle  citizen :  and  should  such  an  event  have  occurred,  the 
subjects  of  the  state  can  without  difficulty  overthibw  the  tyrant  and 
his  oppression  by  a  fflmultaneous  effort. 

Small  nations  have  therefore  ever  been  the  cradles  of  political 
liberty  :  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immunitieB 
by  extending  their  dominion,  shows  that  the  freedom  they  enjoyed 
was  more  a  consequence  of  their  inferior  size  .than  of  the  character 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  of  a  great  nation 
retaining  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  series  of 
years,*  and  this  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  impracticable.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  censure 
the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  limit  the  possible,  and  to  judge 
tiie  future,  on  the  part  of  a  being  who  is  hourly  deceived  by  tibe 
most  palpable  realities  of  life,  and  who  is  constantly  taken  by  sur* 
prise  in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  But  it 
may  be  advanced  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  re- 
public will  always  be  exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a 
small  one. 

All  the  passions  which  are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions 
spread  with  an  increasing  territory,  while  the  virtues  which  main- 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  a  oonfederaUon  of  smaU  repablics  but  of  a  great  consolidated 
apubUc 
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tab  tlieir  dignity  do  not  augment  in  the  same  proportion.  The  &m* 
bition  of  the  citizens  increases  ivith  the  power  of  the  state;  the 
strength  of  parties,  With  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have 
in  view ;  but  that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  the  surest 
check  on  destructive  passions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  ii^a 
small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proved  without  difficulty  that 
it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  .arrogance  of  wealth  and 
the  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  nnwopted  extent,  a 
lax  morality,,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests, 
are  the  dangers  which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states.  But  several  of  these  evils  are  scarcely  prejudicial  to  a 
monarchy,  and  some  of  them  contribute  to  maintain  its  existence.  In 
monarchical  states  the  strength  of  the  government  is  its  own ;  it 
may  use,  but  it  does  not  depend  on,  the  community:  and  the 
authority  of  the  prince  is  proportioned  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  :  but  the  only  security  which  a  republican  government  pos- 
sesses against  these  evils  lies  in  the  support  of  the  majority.  *Tlus 
support  is  not,  however,  proportionably  greater,  in  a  large  republic 
than  it  is  in  a  small  one ;  and  thus  while  the  means  of  attack  per«^ 
petually  increase  both  in  number  and  in  influence,  the  power  of 
reastance  remains  the  same ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish, 
since  the  propensities  and  interests*  of  the  people  are  diversified  by 
the  increase  of  tne  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  com- 
pact majority  is  constantly  augmented.  It  has  been  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  intensity  of  human  passions  is  hdghtened,  not  only 
by  the  importance*of  the  end  which  they  propose  to  attain,  but  by 
the  multitude,  of  individuals  who  are  animated  by  them  at  the  same 
time.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  emotions  in  the 
midst  of  a  sympathizing  crowd  are  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  would  have  felt  in  solitude.  In  great  republics  the  impetus  of 
political  passion  is  irresistible,  not  only  because  it  aims  at  gigantic 
purposes,  but  because  it  'is  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man 
than  vast  empires.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  great  states.  For  the  very  reason 
which  rendere  the  desire  of  power  more  intense  in  these  communi 
ties  than  among  ordinary  men,  the  love  of  glory  is  also  more  prom- 
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ine&t  in  the  heartsof  a  <^ffi  of  citizens,  who  regard  Ae  vpfH^siM 
of  a  great  people  as  a  reward  worthy  of  Iheir  exertions,  and  an 
elevating  encouragement  to  man.    If  we  would  Icf&ra  why  it  u 
that  great  nlitions  contribute  -more  powerfully  to  the  spread  of 
hi^an  improTement  than  small  states,  we  shall  dcscover  an  ade- 
quate cause  in  the  rapid  and  energetic  circulation  of  ideas,  and  in 
tfiose  great  cities  which  iire  the  intellectual  centres  where  all  tbe 
rays  of  huinaq  genius  are  reflected  and  combined.     To  this  it  may 
.  be  added  that  most  important  discoveries  demand  a  display  of 
national  power  which  the  government  o/  a  small  state  is  tmable 
to  make;  in  great  natiods  the  government  entertains  a  greatei 
number  of  general  notions,  and  is  more  completely  disengaged 
from  the  routine  of  precedent  and  tlie  egotism  of  local  prejudice; 
its  designs  are  conceived  with  more  talent,  and  executed  with  more 
boldness. 

In  time  of  peace  the  well-being  of  small  nations  is  undoubtedly 
more*  general  and  more  complete;  but  they  are  apt  to  svff&  more 
acutely  from  the  calamities  of  war  than  those  of  great  empires 
whose  distant  frontiers  may  for  ages  avert  the  presence  of  tbe 
danger  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  is  more  frequent^ 
afficted  than  ruined  by  the  evil. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  otheis,the  argument  derived  from 
the  necesdty  of  the  case  predominates  over  all  others.  If  none  but 
small  nations  eidsted,  I  do  not  doubt  that  mankind  would  be  more 
happy  and  more  free ;  but  the  existence  of  great  nations  is  un- 
avoidable. 

This  consideration  introduces  the  element  of  physdoal  strength  ai 
a  condition  of  national  prosperity. 

It  profits  a  people  but  litUe  to  be  affluent  and  free,  if  it  is  per- 
petually exposed  to  be  pillaged  or  subjugated  ;  the  number  of  its 
manufactures  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce  are  of  small  advan- 
tage, if  another  nation  has  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  gives  the 
law  in  all  the  markets  of  the  globe.  Small  nations  are  ottm  em- 
poveri^ed,  not  because  they  are  small,  but  because  they  are  weak; 
and  great  empires  prosper  less  because  they  are  great  than  because 
they  are  strong.  Physical  strength  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  happiness  and  even  of  the  existence  of  nationSi 
Hence  it  occurs,  that  unless  very  peculiar  circumstances  intervene, 
nmall  nations  are  always  united  to  large  empires  in  the  end,  atlier 
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kjF  tone  ^r  by  fheir  own  oonsait^  jfet  I  an  unacquainted  mill  a 
oiore  deplorably  i^>ectaGle  than  that  of  a  people  unable  either  to 
defend  or  to  maiatain  itB  indq)eDdeiice. 

The  federal  systeni  vas  created  with  the  intention  of  combining 
tbe  different  advantages  which  result  from  the  greafer  and  the 
lesser  extent  of  nat^ns;  and  a  single  glance  over  the  United 
States  of  America  suffices  to  (Usoover  the  advantages  which  they 
have  dedved  from  its  adoption* 

In  great  centralized  nations  the  legislator  is  obliged  to  impart  a 
dkaracter  of  uaifonmty  to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
divers^  of  customs  and  of  districts ;  as  he  takes  no  cogmzaxkce  of 
qpedal  cases,  he  can  only  proceed  upon,  general  principles;  and 
the  population  is  oUiged  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  l^;is« 
latioiS^  since  tbe  legidation  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  and 
CQgtCHns  of  the  population;  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
and  misery.  This  disadvantage  does  not  exist  in  confederations ; 
ccMigresB  reg\dates  the  principal  measures  of  the  national  govern-* 
meoty  and  all  the  details  of  the  administration  are  reserved  to  the 
provincial  legislatures.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  this 
divisBon  of  soverei^ty  contributes  to  the  weU-b^ng  of  each  of  the 
states  which  compose  the  Unicm.  In  these  small  communities^ 
vhich  are  never  a^tated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  or  the 
cares,  of  self-defence,  all  public  authority  and  private  energy  is 
employed  in  internal  melioration.  The  central  government  of  each 
state,  which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  citizens,  is  daily 
J4>pTized  of  the  wants  which  arise  in  society ;  and  new  projects  are 
proposed  every  year,  which  are  discussed  either  at  town*meetmgs 
or  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
•  press  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  citizen& 
This  spirit  of  melioration  is  constantly  alive  in  the  American  re< 
publics,  without  compromising  their  tranquillity ;  tbe  ambition  of 
power  yields  to  the  less  refined  and  less  dangerous  love  of  comfort. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  existence  and  the  per* 
manence  of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  New  World 
depend  upon  the  existence  and  the  permanence  of  the  federal  sya- 
tern;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  befallen  the  new  states  of  South  America  to 
tbe  injudicious  erection  of  great  republics,  instead  of  a  divided  and 
canliB^rate  sovereignty. 
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It  is  incontestably  true  that  the  love  and  the  habits  of  repabltcaii 
gOTernment  in  the  Unified  States  were  engendered  in  the  townships 
and  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  Ih  a  small  state,  like  that  of 
Connecticut  for  instance,  where  cutting  a  canal  or  laying  down  a 
road  is  a  momentous  political  question,  where  the  state  has  no  army 
to  pay  and  no  wars  to  carry  on,  and  where  much  wealth  and  much, 
honour  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chief  citizens,  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  natural  or  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a 
republic.  But  it  is  this  same  republican  spirit,  it  is  these  mannen 
and  customs  of  a  free  people,  which  are  engendered  and  nurtured 
in  the  different  states,  to  be  afterward  applied  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  ptblic  spirit  of  the  Unipn  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  more 
than  an  abstract  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  provinces.  Every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  transfuses  his  attachment  to  his  litde  re* 
public  into  the  common  store  of  American  patriotism.  In  defend- 
ing the  Union,  he  defends  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his  own 'dis- 
trict, the  right  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  the  hope  of  cau^ng 
measures  of  improvement  to  be  adopted  which  may  be  favourable 
to  his  own  interests ;  and  these  are  motives  which  are  wont  to  stir 
men  more  readily  than  the  general  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants especially  fitted  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, the  federal  system  smoothed  the  obstacles  which  they  might 
have  encountered.  The  confederation  of  all  the  American  states 
presents  none  of  the  ordinary  disadvantages  resulting  from  great 
agglomerations  of  men.  The  Union  is  a  great  republic  in  extent, 
but  the  paucity  of  objects  for  which  its  government  provides  as- 
similates it  to  a  small  state.  Its  acts  are  important,  but  they  are 
rare.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  limited  and  incomplete, 
its  exercise  is  not  incompatible  with  liberty ;  for  it  does  not  excite 
those  insatiable  desires  of  fame  and  power  which  have  proved  so 
fatal  to  great  republics.  As  there  is  no  common  centre  to  the 
country,  vast  capital  cities,  colossal  wealth,  abject  poverty,  and 
sudden  revolutions  are  alike  unknown ;  and  political  passion,  in- 
stead of  spreading  over  the  land  like  a  torrent  of  desolation,  spends 
its  strength  against  the  interests  and  the  individual  passions  of 
every  state. 

Nevertheless,  all  commodities  and  ideas  drculate  throughout  die 
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IJnam  as  freely  as  in  a  countiy  inhabited  b^  one  people.  Nothing 
checks  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  goyemment  avails  itself  of 
Hie  assistance  of  all  who  have  talents  or  knowledge  to  serve  it 
Within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union  the  profoundest  peace  prevails, 
as  within  the  heart  of  Some  great  empire;  abroad,  it  ranks  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth :  two  thousand  miles  of  coast 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  afad  as  it  possesses  the  ^ 
keys  of  the  globe,  its  flag  is  respected  in  the  most  remote  seas.  The 
Union  is  as  happy  and  as  free  as  a  small  people,  and  as  glorious^ 
and  as  strong  as  a  great  nation. 


WHY  THB  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  IB  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  PEOPLES,  AND 
HOW  THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS  WERE  ENABLED  TO  ADOPT  IT. 

Erery  federal  System  contains  defects  which  baffle  the  efibrts  of  the  Legislator.— 
The  federal  System  is  complex. — It  demands  a  daily  Exercise  of  Discretion  on  the 
Part  of  the  Citizens.— Practical  knowledge  of  Government  common  amons  the 
Americans.— Relative  weakness  of  the  Government  of  the  Union,  another  defect 
inherent  in  the  federal  System. — The  Americans  hare  diminished  without  remedy- 
ing  it. — The  Sovereignty  of  the  separate  States  apparently  weaker,  but  reaUy 
stronger,  than  that  of  the  Union. — ^Why.— Natural  causes  of  Union  must  exist  be- 
tween confederate  Peoples  beside  the  Laws. — What  these  Causes  are  among  the 
A|iglo-Amcricans. — Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  Distance  of  a  thousand 
Miles,  more  naturally  united  than  Normandy  and  Britany.— War,  the  main  Peril  of 
Confederations. — This  proved  even  by  the  Example  of  the  United  States. — The  Union 
has  no  great  Wars  to  fear. — Why. — Dangers  to  which  Europeans  would  be  exposed 
if  they  adopted  the  federal  System  of  the  Americans. 

When  a-legislator  succeeds,  after  persevering  efforts,  in  exera- 
fflng  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  his  genius  is 
lauded  by  mankind,  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  which  he  is  unable  o  change,  a  social  condi* 
tion  which  arose  without  his  co-operation;  manners  and  opinions 
iivhich  he  cannot  trace  to  their  source,  and  an  origin  with  which  he 
is  unacquainted,  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influence  over  the  cour- 
ses of  society,  that  he  is  himself  borne  away  by  the  current,  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance.  Like  the  navigator,  he  may  direct  the 
Teasel  which  bears  him  along,  but  he  can  neither  change  its  struc* 
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ttte,  nor  nofle  the  winds,  nor  hiU  the  waters  wbich  flweU  beneaSi 
Ihiiiiii 

I  have  (Shown  the  advantages  which  the  Americans  derive  frcuD 
tfieir  federal  system ;  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  render  that  sjstem  practicable^  as  its  benefits  are  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  nations.  The  incidental  defects  of  the  federal 
system  which  Originale  in  the  laws  may  be  corrected  by  the  sldU 
of  the  legislator,  but  t^iere  are  farther  evils  iiiherent  in  the  system 
irhich  cannot  be  counteracted  by  tne  peoples  wfaidiadopt  it  These 
nations  must  therefore. find  the  strength  necessary  to  siqqport  th^ 
natural  imperfections  of  their  government 

The  most  prominent  evil  of  all  federal  systems  is  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  means  they  employ.  Two  sovereignties  are  ne- 
cessarily  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  legislator  may  sim:- 
plify*  and  equalize  the  action  of  these  two  sovereignties,  by  limiting 
each  of  them  to  a  sphere  of  authority  accurately  defined;  but  he 
cannot  combine  fhem  into  one,  or  prevent  them  4rom  nmmng  iDto 
collision  at  certain  points.  The  federal  system  therefore  rests  upon 
a  theory  which  is  necessarUy  complicated,  and  which  demands  the 
daily  exercise  of  a  con^derable  share  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
those  it  governs. 

A  proposition-  must  be  plain  to  be  adopted  by  the  understanding 
of  a  people.  A  false  notion  which  is  clear  and  precise  will  always 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  adherents  in  the  world*  than  a  true 
principle  which  is  obscure  or  involved.  Hence  it  arises  that  par* 
ties,  which  are  like  small  comnmnities  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
invariably  adopt  some  principle  or  some  name  as  a  symbol,  which 
very  inadequately  represents  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  the 
means  which  are  at  their  disposal,  but  without  which  they  could 
neither  act  nor  subsist.  The  governments  which  are  founded  iqpon 
a  single  principle  or  a  single  feeling  which  is  easily  defined,  are 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  they  are  unquestionably  the  strongest  and 
the  most  durable  in  the  world. 

In  examining  the  constitution  -of  the  United  States,  which  is  tiie 
most  perfect  federal  constitution  that  ever  existed,  one  is  startled, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  variety  of  information  and  the  excellence 
of  discretion  which  it  presupposes  in  the  people  whom  it  is  meant 
to  govern.  The  government  of  the  Union  depends  entirely  upon 
legal  fictions;  the  Union  is  an  ideal  nation  which  only  exists  jn 
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Ifcf  miiid,  and  w^ooe  linits  and  extexA  can  cmly  lie  diKftned  hj  tbt 
undofitaiiduig. 

When  once  the  general  theory  is  comprehended^  numerous  diffi* 
colties  remain  to  besolired  in  its  application;  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Bnion  is  so  involred  in  that  of  the  states^  that  it  is  impossible 
lo  distinguish  its  boundaries  at  the  first  glance.  The  whole  stnu> 
tore  of  the  goYemment  is  artificial  and  conv^tional ;  and  it  would 
be  ill-adapted  to  a  people  which  has  not  be^  long  accustomed  to 
conduct  its  owp  affairs,  ot  to  one  in  which  the  science  of  politics 
has  not  descended  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  I  have  never 
been  more  strode  by  the  good  sense  and  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  Americans  than  in  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  they  elude 
tjie  numberless  difficulties  resulting  from  their  federal  constitution. 
I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  plain  American  citizen  who  could  not 
distinguish,  with  surprising  facility,  the  obligations  created  by  the 
larws  of  congress  from  those  created  by  the  laws  of  his  own  state ; 
and  who,  after  having  discriminated  between  the  matters  which 
c<Hne  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Union,  and  those  which  the  local 
I^islature  is  competent  to  regulate,  could  not  point  out  the  exact 
limit  of  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  like  those  exquisite  pro* 
doctions  of  Jiuman  industry  which  ensure  wealth  and  renown  to 
thor  inventors,  but  which  are  profitless  in  any  other  hands.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  Mexico  at  the  present  time. 
The  Mexicans  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  federal  system,  and 
they  took  the  federal  constitution  of  their  ndghbours  the  Anglo- 
Americans  as  their  model,  and  copied  it  with  considerable  accu- 
r9(7.*  But  although  they  had  borrowed  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
were  unable  to  create  or  to  introduce  the  spirit  and  the  sense  which 
gave  it  life.  They  were  involved  in  ceaseless  embarrassments  be- 
tween the  mechanism  of  their  double  government ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  and  that  of  the  Union  perpetually  exceeded  their  re* 
spective  privileges,  and  entered  into  collision ;  and  to  the  present 
day  Mexico  is  alternately  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  the  slave  ot 
mOitary  despotism. 

The  second  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  defects  I  have  alluded 
^  and  that  which  I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  federal  systemf 
•  8m  tba  Mezicaa  constitation  of  19^ 
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16  the  rdaftire  ^reakness  of  the  gorenimeDt  of  the  Union.  He 
principle  upon  which  all  confederations  rest  is  that  of  a  divided 
sovereignty.  The  l^slator  may  render  this  partition  less  percept 
tible,  he  may  even  conceal  it  for  a  time  from  the  public  eye,  but  be 
cannot  prevent  it  from  existing ;  and  a  divided  sovereignty  must 
always  be  less  powerful  than  an  entire  supremacy.  The  reader  has 
seen  in  the  rem^ks  I  have  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  have  displayed  sbgular  ingenmty  in 
.  combining  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Union  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  federal  government,  with  the  semblance,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  force  of*  a  national  government.  By 
this  melans  the  legislators  of  the  Union  have  succeeded  in  diminish- 
ing, though  not  in  counteracting,  the  natural  danger  of  confedera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  government  does  not 
apply  itself  to  the  states,  but  that  it  immediately  transmits  its  in- 
junctions to  the  citizens,  and  compels  them  as  isolated  individuab 
to  comply  with  its  demands.  But  if  the  federal  law  were  to  clash 
with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  a  state,  it  might  be  feared  that 
all  the  citizens  of  that  state  would  conceive  themselves  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  a  single  individual  who  should  refuse  to 
obey.  '  If  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  were  aggrieved  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  by  the  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
federal  government  would  vainly  attempt  to  subdue  them  individ- 
ually; they  would  instinctively  \mite  in  the  common  defence,  and 
they  would  derive  a  ready-prepared  organization  from  the  share  of 
sovereignty  which  the  institution  of  their  state  allows  them  to  en- 
joy. Fiction  would  give  way  to  reality,  and  an  organized  portion 
of  the  territory  might  then  contest  the  central  authority. 

The  same  qbservation  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  federal  juris- 
(fiction.  If  the  courts  of  the  Union  violated  an  important  law  of  a 
state  in  a  private  case,  the  real,  if  not  the  apparent  contest  would 
arise  between  the  aggrieved  state,  represented  by  a  citizen,  and  the 
Union,  represented  by  its  courts  of  justice.* 

*  For  instance,  the  Union  possesses  by  the  constitution  the  right  of  selling  onoc* 
cof  ied  lands  for  its  own  profit.  Supposing  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should  claim  th« 
same  right  in  behalf  of  certain  territories  lying  within  its  boundaries,  upomthe  plea 
that  the  constitution  refers  to  those  lands  alone  which  do  not  belong  to  the  JQrisdt(6> 
tion  of  any  particular  state,  and  consequently  should  choose  to  dispose  of  them  itself, 
tlie  litigation  would  be  carried  on  in  tba  namek  of  the  purchasers  from  tlA  state  of 
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He  would  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  world  who  should 
imagine  that  it  is  possiUe,  by  the  aid  of  leg^I  fictions,  to  prevent 
men  from  finding  out  and  employing  those  means  of  gratifying  their 
passions  which  have  been  left  open  U>  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  American  legislators,  when  they  rendered  a  collision 
between  the  two  sovereignties  less  probable,  destroyed  the  causes  of 
such  a  misfortune.  But  it  may  even  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
unable  to  ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  federal  element  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  Union  is  possessed  of  money  and  of  troq)S,  but 
the  affections  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  the  bosom  of  the 
states.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  being,  which 
is  connected  with  but  few  external  objects ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is  hcAirly  perceptible,  easily  understood,  constantly  active ; 
and  if  the  former  is  of  recent  creation,  the  latter  is  coeval  with  the 
people  itself.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  factitious,  that  of 
the  states  is  natural,  ani)  derives  its  existence  from  its  own  simple 
influence,  like  the  authority  of  a  parent.  The  supreme  power  of 
• 

Ohio,  and  the  purchasers  from  the  UnioD|Bnd  not' in  the  names  of  Ohio  and  the  Union. 
But  \^hat  irould  become  of  this  legal  fiction  if  theTederal  purchaser  was  confirmed  in 
bis  right  b]r  the  courts  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  competitor  was  ordered  to  retain 
possession  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state  of  Ohio  ? 

[The  difficulty  supposed  by  the  author  in  this  note  is  imaginary.  The  question  of 
title  to  tlie  lands  in  the  case  put,  must  depend  upon  the  constitutfon,  treaties,  and 
lavs  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  decision  in  the  state  court  adverse  to  the  claim  or 
title  set  up  under  those  laws,  must,  by  the  very  words  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
jndiciarf  act,  be  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  whosa 
deeisi<»i  is  final. 

The  remarks  in  the  text  of  this  page  upon  the  relative  weakness  of  the  government  • 
of  the  Union,  are  equally  applicable  to  any  form  of  republican  or  democratic  govern* 
meat,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  a  federal  system.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed 
by  the  author,  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  aggrieved  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  operation  of  any  law,  the  same  difll* 
ealty  would  arise  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  state  as  those  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
BQch  instances  of  the  total  bcfiicacy  of  state  laws,  are  not  wanting.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  republics  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  execute  the  laws.  If  they 
vitl  not  enforce  them,  there  is,  so  far,  an  end  to  the  government,  for  it  possesses  bo 
power  adequate  to  the  control  of  the  physical  power  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  a  republican  government  must  be  administered  by 
the  people  themselves.  They,  and  they  alone,  must  execute  the  laws.  And  hence, 
the  first  principle  in  such  governments,  that  on  which  aU.  others  depend,  and  without 
which  no  other  can  exist,  is  and  must  be,  obedience  to  the  existing  laws  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  vital  condition  of  the  social  compact.  He 
who  claims  a  dispensing  power  for  himself,  by  which  he  suspends  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  his  own  case,  is  worse  than  a  usurper,  for  he  not  only  tramples  under  foot  tht 
constitution  of  his  country,  but  violates  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  he  has  given  to 
his  (eUow-citizens,  and  has  received  from  them,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  laws  com- 
stitutionally  enacted ;  upon  the  •rength  of  which  pledge,  his  own  personal  rights  and 
acquisitions  arn  protected  by  the  rest  of  the  community. — Amirican  Ed'Uor.^ 
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liie  natioA  only  affiscts  a  few  of  the  chief  interests  of  sodety ;  il 
represents  an  immense  bat  remote  coontry,  and  claims  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  which  is  rague  and  ill-defined ;  but  the  authority  of  die 
states  controls  every  individual  citizen  at  every  hour  and  in  all  ekv. 
cmnstanees ;  it  protects  his  property,  his  freedom,  and  his  life ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  traditions,  the  customs^  the  prejudices  of 
local  and  familiar  attachment  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  ca&p 
not  doubt  the  superiority  of  a  power  which  is  intorwoven  witb 
every  circumstance  that  renders  the  love  of  one's  native  oountiy 
instinctive  to  the  human  heart. 

Since  legislators  are  unable  to  obviate  such  dangerous  coWsions 
a&  occur  between  the  two  sovereignties  which  co«*exist  in  die 
federal  system,  theic  first  object  must  be,  not  only  to  dissuade  the 
confederate  states  from  i^^arfare,  but  to  encourage  such  institutions 
as  may  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace*  Hende  it  results  Hat 
the  federal  compact  cannot  be  lasting  uijjiess  there  exists  in  the 
communities  which  are  leagued  together,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
ducements to  union  which  render  their  common  dependance  agree- 
able,  and  the  task  .of  the  government  light ;  and  that  system,  can* 
,  not  succeed  without  the  presence  of  favorable  circumstances  added 
to  the  influence  of  good  laws.  All  the  peoples  which  have  ever 
formed  a  confederation  have  been  held  together  by  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  common  interests,  which  served  as  the  intellectual  ties  of 
association. 

But  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  man  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  his  immediate  interest  A  certain  uniformity 
of  civilization  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  durability  of  a  confederal 
tion,  than  a  uniformity  of  interests  in  the  states  which  compose  it 
ta  Switz^land  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  canton  ot 
Uri  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  is  equal  to  that  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and,  properly  speaking,  Switzerland 
hi^  never  possessed  a  federal  government  The  union  between 
these  two  cantons  only  subsists  upon  the  map ;  and  their  discrepances 
would  soon  be  perceived  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  a  central 
authority  to  prescribe  the  same  laws  to  the  whole  territory. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
support  the  federal  government  in  America,  is  that  the  states  have 
not  only  similar  interests,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  tongue, 
but  that  they  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  §lage  of  civilization ;  which 
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mlmoflt  nhrajTB  tenders  a  umcMi  feaidUe.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
EiDopean  natioBy  how  amiA  soever  it  may  be,  which  does  not  pre* 
sent  less  tmiftHrmity  in  its  difleretft  proYinces  than  the  American  peo^ 
pie,  which  occujnes  a  territoiy  as  extensive  as  one  half  of  Europe. 
Thedistance  from  the  state  of  Mainelo  &at  of  Georgia  is  reckoned 
at  about  one  thousand  miles }  but  the  diflferente  betwenen  the  civili* 
sation  of  Maine  and  that  of  Georgia  is  sMghter  than  the  difference 
between  the  habits  of  Normandy  and  those  of  Britany.  Maine 
and  Georgia,  which  are  pklced  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  great 
empire,  are  consequently  in  the  natural  possession  of  more  real  in* 
docements  to  form  a  confederation  tlian  Normandy  and  Britany, 
vfaieh  are  only  separated  by  a  bridge. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  ^country  cdntributed  to  increase 
die  facilities  lAaxAx  the  American  legislators  derived  from  the  man* 
ners  and  custotns  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  to  this  circimistance 
dmt  the  adoption  and  the  maintenance  of  ttie  federal  system  are 
mainly  attributable. 

The  most  important  occurrence  which  can  mark  Ae  annals  of  a 
people  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  In  war  a  people  struggles 
irith  the  energy  of  a  smgle  man  against  foreign  nations,  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  very  existence.  The  skill  of  a  government,  the  good 
setose  of  the  community,  and  the  natural  fondness  which  men  enter- 
tam  for  their  country,  may  suffice  to  maintain  peace  in  the  interior 
tf  a  district,  and  to  favour  its  mtemal  prosperity ;  but  a  nation  can 
only  carry  on  a  great  war  at  the  cost  of  more  num«t>us  and  more 
pabful  sacrifices;  and  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  mSi  will 
of  their  own  accord  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  to 
betray  an  ignotance  of  mankind.  All  the  peoples  which  have  been 
obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  serious  warfare  have  consequently 
been  led  to  augment  the  power  of  their  government.  Those  which 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  have  been  subjugated.  A  long 
war  almost  always  places  nations  in  the  wretched  alternative  of 
being  abandoned  to  ruin  by  defeat,  or  to  despotism  by  success. 
War  therefore  renders  the  symptoms  of  the  .weakness  of  a  govem- 
aent  mc^  palpable  and  most  alarming;  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
inherent  defect  of  federal  governments  is  that  of  being  weak. 

The  federal  system  is  not  t>nly  deficient  in  every  kind  of  central* 
*eed  administration,  but  the  central  government  itself  is  imperfectly 
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organized,  which  is  invariahly  an  influential  cause  of  mferioritj 
when  the  nation  is  opposed  to  other  countries  which  are  tfaemselvc* 
governed  by  a  single  authority.  In  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States,  by  which  the  central  government  possesses  more  real 
force,  this  evil  is  still  extremely  sensible.  An  example  will  iUua- 
trate  the  case  to  the  reader. 

The  constitution  confers  upon  congress  the  right  of  ^  calling  forth 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions ;"  and  another  article  declares  that  the  president  ^ 
the  United  States  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  In  the 
war  of  18 12,  the  president  ordered  the  militia  of  the  northern  states 
to  march'  to  the  frontiers ;  but  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
whose  interests  were  impaired  by  the  war,  refused  to  obey  the 
^command.  They  argued  that  the  constituti<yi  authorizes  the  federal 
government  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion, but  that  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  neither  invasion 
nor  insurrection.  They  added,  that  the  same  constitution  which 
conferred  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  calling  forth  the  militia,  re- 
served to  the  states  that  of  naming  the  oj£cecs;  and  that  conse- 
quently (as  they  understood  the  clause)  no  officer  of  the  Union  had 
any  right  to  oommand  the  militia,  even  during  war,  except  the 
president  in  person :  and  in  this  case  they  were  ordered  to  join  an 
army  commanded  by  another  individual.  These  absurd  and  perni- 
cious doctrines  received  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  governors  and 
legislative  bodies,  but  also  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  both  states ; 
and  tlfe  federal  government  was  constrained  to  raise  elsewhere  the 
troops  which  it  required.* 

The  only  safeguard  which  the  American  Union,  with  all  the 
relative  perfection  of  its  laws,  possesses  against  the  dissolution 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  great  war,  lies  in  its  probable  ex« 
emption  from  that  calamity.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
continent,  which  offers  a  boundless  field  for  human  industry,  the 

•  Keot*8  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  I  hare  selected  an  example  which  relates 
to  a  time  posterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  constitution.  If  1  had  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  the  confederation!  I  might  hare  given  still  more  striking  instancea. 
The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  in  a  sute  of  enthusiastic  excitement ;  the  revoliK 
tion  was  represented  by  a  man  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  but  at  that  Tery 
period  congress  had,  to  say  the  truth,  no  resources  at  all  at  its  disposal.  Troops  and 
sopplies  were  perpetually  wanting.  The  best  devised  projects  failed  in  the  execatkm, 
and  the  Union,  which  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  was  saved  by  Hm 
— ^ — 1  of  its  enemies  far  n^ore  than  by  its  own  strength. 
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Union  is  almost  as  modi  insulated  from  the  srorld  as  if  its  frontiers 
were  girt  by  tbe  ocean.  Canada  contains  only  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, and  its  population  is  divided  into  two  inimical  nations.  The 
x^gor  of  the  climate  limits  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  shuts 
up  its  ports  during  the  six  months  of  winter.  From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  MeiidjBO  a  few  savage  tribes  are  to  be  met  with,  which  re- 
tire, perishing  in  their  retreat,  before  six  thousand  soldiers.  To  the 
sooth,  the  union  has  a  point  of  contact  with  the  empire  of  Mexico  • 
and  it  is  thence  that  serious  hostilities  may  one  day  be  expected  to 
arise.  But  for  a  long  while  to  come,  the  uncivilized  state  of  the 
Mexican  community,  the  depravity  of  its  morals,  and  its  extreme 
poverty,  will  prevent  that  country  from  ranking  high  among  na- 
tions. As  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  are  too  distant  to  be 
formidable.*  ' 

The  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  does  not,  then,  consist 
ji  a  federal  constitution  wluch  allows  them  to  carry  on  great  wars, 
but  in  a  geographical  position,  which  renders  such  enterprises 
improbable. 

No  one  can  be  more  inclined  than  I  am  myself  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
combinations  roost  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man. 
I  esfry  the  lot  of  those  nations  which  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
it;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any  confederate  peoples  could  main- 
tain a  long  or  an  equal  contest  with  a  nation  of  similar  strength  in 
which  the  government  should  be  centralized.     A  people  which 
diould  divide  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  powers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
by  that  very  act,  abdicate  its  power,  and  perhaps  its  existence  and 
its  name.    But  such  is  the  admirable  position  of  the  New  World, 
that  man  has  no  other  enemy  ihan  himself;  and  that  in  order  to 
be  happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosperity 
and  the  knowledge  of  freedom. 

•  Appendix  O. 
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CHAFTERDL 

1  HAVE  hitherto  examined  the  institutions  of  the  United  States ;  I 
have  passed  their  legislation  in  review,  and  I  have  depicted  the 
present  characteristics  of  political  society  in  that  countiy.  But  a 
sovereign  power  exists  above/ these  institutions  and  beyond  these 
characteristic  features,  which  may  de^roy  or  modify  them  at  its 
pleasure;  I  mean  that  of  the  people.  It  remains  to  be  shown  in 
what  manner  this  power,  which  regulates  the  laws,  acts :  its  pro- 
pensities and  its  passions  remain  to  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
secret  springs  which  retard,  accelerate,  or  direct  its  irresistible 
course ;  and  the  effects  of  its  unbounded  authority,  with  the  destiny 
which  is  probably  reserved  for  it. 


WHY   THB    PBOFLB    MAY   STRICTLY   BE    BAIU  TO    GOVERN    IN   THE 
UNITED   3TA.TES. 

In  America  the  people  appoints  the  le^lative  and  the  executive 
power,  and  furnishes  the  jurors  who  punish  all  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  American  institutions  are  democratic,  not  only  in  their 
principle  but  in  all  their  consequences ;  and  the  people  elects  its 
representatives  diredly^  and  for  the  most  part  annually yin  order  to 
ensure  their  dependance.  The  people  is,  therefore  the  real  directing 
power ;  and  although  the  form  of  government  is  representative,  ft 
IS  evident  that  the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  th§  interests,  and  even 
the  passions  of  the  community  are  hindered  by  no  durable  obstacles 
from  exercising  a  perpetual  influence  on  society.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  governs  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  is  the 
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case  m  all  the  countries  in  wliich  the  people  is  supreme.  This 
majority  IS  principally  composed  of  peaceable  dtizens,  who,  dther 
by  inclination  or  by  interest,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  But  they  are  surroimded  by  the  mcessant  agita- 
tion ot  parties,  which  attempt  to  g;ain  their  co-operation  and  to 
ftvail  themselves  of  their  support. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  PARTIJS8  IN   THE   ITNITSD   STATES. 

Qff«at  Difision  to  be  made  between  Partietw— Parties  which  are  to  each  other  as  rifal 
Nations.— Parties  properly  so  called.— Difference  between  great  and  snuiU  Parties 
—Epochs  which  produce  them.— Their  Characteristics.— America  has  had  great 
Parties.— The7.are  extinct.— FederalisU.—Repnblicans.— Defeat  of  the  FederalisU 
—Difficulty  of  creating  Parties  in  the  United  States.— What  is  done  with  this  Inteii> 
tion.— Aristocratic  and  democratic  Character  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parties. — Strug- 
gle of  General  Jackson  against  the  Bank. 

A  GREAT  division  must  be  made  between  parties.  Some  countries 
are  so  large  that  the  different  populations  which  inhabit  them  have 
contradictory  interests,  although  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  same 
government ;  and  they  may  thence  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oppo- 
sition. In  this  case  the  different  fractions  of  the  people  may  more 
properly  be  considered  as  distinct  nations  than  as  mere  parties ;  and 
if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  the  struggle  is  carried  on  by  rival  peoples 
rather  than  by  factions  in  the  state. 

But  when  the  citizens  entertain  different  opinions  upon  subjects 
which  affect  the  whole  country  alike,  such  for  instance,  as  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  is  to  be  conducted,  then  dis- 
tinctions arise  which  may  correctly  be  styled  parties.  Parties  are 
a  necessary  evil  in  free  governments ;  but  they  have  not  at  all 
times  the  same  character  and  the  same  propensities. 

At  certain  periods  a  nation  may  be  oppressed  by  such  insupport- 
able evils  as  to  conceive  the  design  of  effecting  a  total  change  in 
its  political  constitution;  at  other  times  the  mischief  lies  still 
deeper,  and  the  existence  of  society  itself  is  endangered.  Such  are 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  and  of  great  parties.  But  between 
these  epochs  of  misery  and  of  confusion  there  are  periods  during 
which  human  society  seems  to  rest,  and  mankind  to  make  a  pause. 
This  pause  is,  indeed,  only  apparent ;  for  time  does  not  stop  its 
course  for  nations  any  more  than  for  men ;  they  are  all  advancing 
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tonrard  a  goal  with  which  they  are  unacquainted ;  and  we  only 
imagine  them  to  be  stationary  when  their  progress  escapes  our  ob* 
serration ;  as  men  who  are  going  at  a  foot  pace  seem  ta  be  stand- 
ing still  to  those  who  run. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  epochs  at  wfich  thfe 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  social  and  political  constitution  of 
nations  are  so  slow  and  so  insensible,  that  men  imagine  their  pres- 
ent condition  to  be  a  final  state ;  and  the  human  mind,  believing 
itself  to  be  firmly  based  upon  certain  foundations,  does  not  extend 
its  researches  beyond  the  horizon  which  it  descries.  These  are  the 
times  of  small  parties  and  of  intrigue. 

The  political  parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  which  cling 
to  principles  more  than  to  consequences ;  to  general,  and  not  to 
e^ecial  cases;  fo  ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are  usually 
distinguished  by  a  nobler  character,  by  more  generous  passions, 
more  genuine  convictions,  and  a  more  bold  and  open  conduct  than 
the  others.  In  them,  private  interest,  which  always  plays  the 
chief  part  in  political  passions,  is  more  studiously  veiled  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good ;  and  it  may  even  be  sometimes 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  very  person  whom  it  excites  and 
impels. 

Minor  parties  are,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  deficient  m 
political  faith.  As  they  are  not  sustained  or  dignified  by  a  lofty 
purpose,  they  ostensibly  display  the  egotism  of  their  character  in 
thdr  actions.  They  glow  with  a  factitious  zeal ;  their  language 
is  Teheaient,but  their  conduct  is  timid  and  irresolute.  The  means 
they  employ  are  as  wretched  as  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  a  calm  state  of  things  succeeds  a  violent  rev- 
olution, the  leaders  of  society  seem  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  to  lie  concealed.  Society  is  convulsed 
by  great  parties,  by  minor  ones  it  is  agitated ;  it  is  torn  by  the 
former,  by  the  latter  it  is  d^raded ;  and  if  these  sometimes  save 
it  by  a  salutary  perturbation,  those  invariably  disturb  it  to  no  good 
end. 

America  has  already  lost  the  great  parties  which  once  divided 
the  nation ;  and  if  her  happiness  is  considerably  increased,  hei 
morality  has  suffered  by  their  extinction.  When  the  war  of  i^ 
dependence  was  terminated,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  to  be  laid  down,  the  nation  was  divided  between  two 
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opinions — two  opinions  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  wliidi 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the 
names  which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  communities — the  one 
tending  to  limit,  the  other  to  extend  indefinitely,  the  power  of  the 
people.    Hie  conflict  of  these  two  oJ)inions  never  assumed  that 
degree  of  violence  in  America  which  it  has  frequently  displayed 
elsewhere.    Both  parties  of  the  Americans  were  in  fact  agreed 
upon  the  most  essential  points;  and  neither  of  them  had  to  destroy 
a  traditionary  constitution,  or  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  society, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  own  triumph.    In  neither  of  them,  conse- 
.  quently,  were  a  great  number  of  private  interests  affected  by  suc- 
cess or  by  defeat ;  but  moral  principles  of  a  h^  order,  such  as  the 
love  of  equality  and  of  independence,  were  concerned  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  they  sufficed  to  kindle  violent  passions. 

The  party  which  desired  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  apply  its  doctrines  more  especially  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Union,  whence  it  derived  its  name  oi  federal.  The  other 
party,  which  affected  to  be  more  exclusively  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  took  that  of  reptiblican.  America  is  the  land  of  demo- 
cracy, ^and  the  federalists  were  always  in  a  minority;  but  they 
reckoned  on  their  side  almost  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
called  forth  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  their  moral  influence 
was  very  considerable.  Their  cause  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  ruin*  of  the  confederation  had  impressed  the 
people  with  a  dread  of  anarchy,  and  the  federalists  did  not  fail  to 
profif  by  this  transient  disposition  of  the  multitude.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  they  were  aUe 
to  apply  some,  though  not  all,  of  their  principles ;  for  the  hostile 
current  was  becoming  from  day  to  day  too  violent  to  be  checked 
or  stemmed.  In  1801  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment: Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  president;  and  he  in- 
creased the  influence  of  their  party  by  the  weight  of  his  celebrity, 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  immense  extent  of  his  popu* 
larity. 

The  means  by  which  the  federalists  had  maintained  their  position 
were  artificial,  and  their  resources  were  temporary :  it  was  by  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  leaders  that  they  had  risen  to  power. 
When  the  republicans  attained  to  that  lofty  station,  their  opponenti 
were  overwhelmed  by  utter  defeat.    An  immense  majority  declared 
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itself  against  the  retiring  paity,  and^he  federalists '{btmcL  tfaemselres 
m  so  small  a  minority,  that  they  at  once  despaired  of  their  future 
succ^.  From  that  moment  the  republican  or  democratic  party 
has  proceeded  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  it  has  acquired 
absolute  supremacy  in  the  country.  The  federalists,  perceiving 
that  they  were  vanquished  Without  resource,  and  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  nation,  fell  into  two  divisions,  of  which  one  joined  the 
rictorious  republican3,  and  the  other  abandoned  its  rallying  point 
and  its  name.  Many  years  have  already  elapsed  once  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  party. 

The  accession  of  the  federalists  to  power  was,  in  my  opinion,  ooe 
of  the  most  fortimate  inpdents  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
the  gifeat  American  Union :  they  resisted  the  inevitable  propensities 
of  their  age  and  of  their  country.  But  whether  their  theories  were 
good  or  bad,  they  had  the  defect  of  being  inapplicable,  as  a  system, 
to  the  society  which  they  professed  to  govern ;  and  that  which 
occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  sooner  or  later.  But  their  government  gave  the  new  re- 
public time  to  acquire  a  certain  stability,  and  afterward  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they  had  combated 
A  considerable  number  of  their  principles  were  m  point  of  fact 
imbodied  in  the  political  creed  of  their,  opponents ;  and  the  federal 
constitution,  which  subsists  at  the  present  day,  is  a  lasting  monu 
ment  of  their  patriotism  and  their  wisdom. 

Great  political  parties  are  not,  then,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  present  time.  Parties,  indeed,  may  be  found  which 
threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Union ;  but  thei^e  are  none 
wluch  seem  to  contest  the  present  form  of  government,  or  the 
present  course  of  society.  The  parties  by  which  the  Union  is  men- 
aced do  not  rest  upon  abstract  principles,  but  upon  temporal  inter- 
ests. These  interests  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of  so  vast  an 
empire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  rival  nations  rather  than  parties. 
Thus,  upon  a  recent  occanon,  the  north  contended  for  the  system 
of  commercial  prohibition,  and  the  south  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  simply  because  the  north  is  a  manufacturing,  and  the 
south  an  agricultural  distnct ;  and  that  the  restrictive  system 
which  was  profitable  to  the  one,  was  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

Id  the  absence  of  great  parties,  the  United  States  abound  with 
kaser  controvernes ;  and  public  opinion  is  divided  into  a  thousand 
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minute  shades  of  difference  upon  questions  of  very  little  moment 
The  pains  which  are  taken  to  create  parties  are  inconceivable,  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  no  religious  animosity,  because  all  religion  is  respected,  and  no 
sect  is  predominant ;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  rank,  because  the  peo* 
pie  is  everythiQg,  and  none  can  contest  its  authority  ;  lastly,  there 
is  no  public  misery  to  serve  as  a  means  of  agitation,  because  the 
physical  position  of  the  country  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  industry* 
that  man  is  able  to  accomplish  the  most  surprising  undertakings 
with  his  own  native  resources.  Nevertheless,  ambitious  men  are 
interested  in  the  creation  of  parties,  since  it  is  difficult  to  eject  a 
person  from  authority  upon  the  mere  ground  that  his  place  is  covet- 
ed by  others.  The  skill  of  the  actors  in  the  political  world  lies, 
therefore,  in  the  art  of  creating  parties.  A  political  aspirant  m  the 
United  States  begins  by  discriminating  his  own  interest,  and  by 
calculating  upon  those  interests  which  may  be  collected  around, 
and  amalgamated  with  it :  he  then  contrives  to  discover  some  doc* 
.trine  or  some  principle  which  may  suit  the  purposes  of  this  new 
association,  and  which  he  adopts  in  order  to  bring  forward  his  party 
and  to  secure  its  popularity  :  just  as  the  imprimatur  of  a  king  was 
in  foriner  days  incorporated  with  the  volume  which  it  authorized, 
but  to  which  it  nowise  belonged.  When  these  preliminaries  are 
terminated,  the  new  party  is  ushered  into  the  political  world. 

All  the  domestic  controversies  of  the  Americans  at  first  appear 
to  a  stranger  to  be  so  incomprehensible  and  so  puerile,  that  he  is 
at  a  loss  whether  to  pity  a  people  which  takes  such  arrant  trifles 
in  good,  earnest,  or  to  envy  that  happiness  which  enables  it  to  dis- 
cuss them.  But  when  he  comes  to  study  the  secret  propensities 
which  govern  the  factions  of  America,  he  easily  perceives  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  more  or  less  connected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  divisions  which  have  always  existed  in  free 
communities.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  workings  of  these 
parties,  the  more  do  we  perceive  that  the. object  of  the  one  is  to 
limit,  and  that  of  the  other  to  extend,  the  popular  authority  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  ostensible  end,  or  feven  that  the  secret  aim,  of 
American  parties  is  to  promote  the  rule  of  aristocracy  or  democracy 
in  the  country,  but  I  affirm  that  aristocratic  or  democratic  passions 
may  easily  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all  parties,  and  that,  although 
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flMj  escape  a  saperficial  observation,  thejr  are  the  main  point  and 
the  yety  soul  of  every  faction  in  the  United  States. 

To  quote  a  recen^,  example :  when  the  president  attacked  the 
bank,  the  country  was  excited  and  parties  were  formed ;  the  well- 
informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank,  the  common  people  round 
the  president  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which  oJEfers  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  moot  experienced  statesmen.  The  bank  is  a  great 
establishment  which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  whatsoever  it  pleases,  is 
startled  to  meet  with  tluS  obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of 
the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community  is  irritated  by 
80  permanept  an  institution,  and  is  led  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  shaken  and  controlled,  like  all  the  other  institu- 
toons  of  the  country* 


EEKAINS  OF  THE  ABISTOCSATIC  PABT7  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

Secret  Opposition  of  wealthy  Indmduals  to  Democracy. — ^Their  retirement.r— Thfiir 
taste  for  exchuiTe  Pleasures  and  for  Luxury  at  Home. — ^Their  Simplicity  Abroad^-* 
Tlieir  afiecCed  Condescension  toward  the  People.  « 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  people  among  which  various  opinions 
prevail,  that  the  balance  of  the  several  parties  is  lost,  and  one  of 
them  obtains  an  irresistible  prepoftderance,  overpowers  all  obsta- 
cles, harasses  its  opponents,  and  appropriates  all  the  resources  of 
society  to  its  own  purposes.  The  vanquished  citizens  despair  of 
success,  and  they  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  in  silence  and  in  a 
general  apathy.  The  nation  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
principle,  and  the  prevailing  party  assumes  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  and  unanimity  to  the  country.  But  this  apparent 
unanimity  is  mefely  a  cloak  to  alarming  dissensions  and  perpetual 
opposition. 
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Tluiri  iff  ^reeideiy  what  oceuiTed  in  Amerfcli;  tvbeti  (to  d^MU 
cratic  party  got  the  upper  hand,  it  took  exdumve  possessiott  (tf  tfad 
coAdoct  of  affsors,  dsai  from  that  time  the  laWs  and  the  ctostoms  of 
society  have  been  adapted  to  its  caprice^r.  At  the  present  day  the 
more  af9aent  classes  of  society  are  so  entirely  removed  from  tfa^ 
firection  of  political  afiairs  in  the  United  States,  that  wealth,  fat 
from  conferring  a  right  to  the  eXei^cise  of  power,  is  rather  an  ob* 
stacle  than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it.  The  wealthy  membeni  ot 
the  community  abandon  the  lists,  through  unwillingness  to  contend, 
and  frequently  to  contend  in  vain,  against  the  poorest  classes  of 
their  fellow-cilizens.  They  concentrate  all  their  enjoyments  in  flie 
privacy  of  their  homes,  where  they  occupy  a  rank  wl^h  cannot  be 
lissumed  in  public ;  and  they  constitute  a  private  sodety  in  the 
^ate,  which  has  its  own  tastes  and  its  own  pleasures  lliey  sub- 
mit to  this  state  of  things  as"  an  irremediable,  eril,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  galled  ^y  its  continuance;  it  is 
even  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  laud  the  delights  of  a  republican 
government,  and  the  advantages  of  democratic  institutions  when 
they  are  in  public.  Next  to  hating  their  enemies,  men  are  most 
inclined  to  flatter  them. 

Mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  citizen,  who  is  as  anxious  as  a 
Jew  of  the  middle  ages  to  conceal  his  wealth.  His  dress  is  plain, 
his  demeanor  unassuming ;  but  the  interior  of  his  dwelling  glitters 
with  luxury,  and  none  but  a  few  chosen  guests  whom  he  haughtily 
styles  his  equals,  are  allowed  to  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary.  No 
European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  his  pleasures,  or  more  jealous 
of  the  smallest  advantages  which  his  privileged  station  confers 
upon  him.  But  the  very  same  individual  crosses  the  city  to  reach 
a  dark  counting-house  in  the  centre  of  traffic,  where  every  one  may 
accost  him  who  pleases.  If  he  meets  his  cobbler  npon  the  way, 
they  stop  and  converse;  the  two  citizens  discuss  the  affairs  of  tibe 
state  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest,  and  they  shake  hands 
before  they  part. 

But  beneath  this  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequious  at>» 
tentions  to  the  preponderating  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  entertain  a  hearty  distaste 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  their  country.  The  populace  is 
at  once  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  of  their  fears.  If  the  mal- 
administration of  the  democracy  ever  brings  about  a  revoki- 
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tionaiy  crisis,  and  if  mooarchical  institutions  ever  become  practi- 
cable in.  the  United  States,  the  truth  of  what  I  advance  will  be- 
come obvious. 
The  two  chief  weapons  which  parties  use  in  order  to  ensure  sue- 
are  the  xnMic  press^  and  the  formation  of  associatwMn     - 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LIBERTY   OF  THE   PRESS    IN   THE  UNITED   STATES 

0ifficalty  of  restTaining  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.— Particnlar  reasons  whicli  ; 
Nations  have  to  cherish  this  Liberty.— The  Liberty  of  the  Press  a  necessary  Con- 
sequence of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  as  it  is  understood  in  America. — Violent 
Language  of  the  periodical  Press  in  the  United  States.— Propensities  of  the  periods 
cal  Press.— Illustrated  by  the  United  Sutes.— Opinion  of  the  Americans  upon  the 
Repression  of  the  Abuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  by  judicial  Prosecutions.-* 
Reasons  for  which  the  Press  is  less  powerful  in  America  than  in  France. 

The  infIuence«of  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  affect  pohtical 
opmions  alone,  but  it  extends  to  all  the  opinions  of  men,  and  it 
modifies  customs  as  well  as  laws.  In  another  part  of  this  work  I 
shall  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  exercised  upon  civil  society  in  the  United  States^ 
and  to  point  out  the  direction  which  it  has  given  to  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  character  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  but  at  present  I  purpose  simply 
to  examine  the  effects  produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the 
political  world. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  entertain  that  firm  and  complete  attach- 
ment to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  things  that  are  supremely 
good  in  their  very  nature  are  wont  to  excite  in'  the  mind  ;  and  I 
approve  of  it  more  from  a  recollection  of  the  evils  it  prevents,  than 
from  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  it  ensures. 

K  any  one  can  point  out  an  intermediate,  and  yet  a  tenable  por- 
tion, between  the  complete  independence  and  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  public  expression  of  opinion,  I  should  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  adopt  it;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  this  position.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  correct  the  abuses  of  unlicensed  printing,  and  to 
restore  the  use  of  orderly  language,  you  may  in  the  first  instance 
try  the  offender  by  a  jury ;  but  if  the  jury  acquits  him,  the  opinion 
which  was  that  of  a  single  individual  becomes  the  opinion  of  the 
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couDtiy  at  large.    Too  much  and  too  little  has  therefore  hitherto 
been  done ;  if  you  proceed,  you  must  bring  the  delinquent  before 
permanent  magistrate^;  but  even  here  the  cause  must  be  heard 
before  it  can  be  decided ;  and  the  very  principles  which  no  book 
would  have  ventured  to  avow  are  blazoned  forth  in  the  pleadings, 
and  what  was  obscurely  hinted  at  in  a  single  composition  is  then 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  other  publications.    The  language  in 
which  a  thought  is  imbodied  is  the  mere  carcase  of  the  thought, 
and  not  the  idea  itself;  tribunals  may  condemn  the  form,  but  the 
Sense,  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  too  subtile  for  their  authority:  too 
much  has  still  been  done  to  recede,  too  little  to  attain  your  end ; 
you  must  therefore  proceed.    If  you  establish  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  the  tongue  of  the  public  speaker  will  still  make  itself  heard, 
and  you  have  only  increased  the  mischief.    The  powers  of  thought 
do  not  rely,  like  the  powers  of  physical  strength,  upon  the  number 
of  their  mechanical  agents,  nor  can  a  host  of  authors  be  reckoned 
like  the  troops  which  compose  an   army ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
authority  of  a  principle  is  often  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  it  is  expressed.    The  words  of  a  strong-- 
minded man,  which  penetrate   amid  the  passions  of  a  listening 
assembly,  have  more  weight  than  the  vociferations  of  a  thousand 
orators  ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  in  any  public  place, 
the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  free  speaking  was  allowed  in 
every  village.    The  liberty  of  discourse  must  therefore  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  this  is  the   necessary  term  of 
your  efforts ;  but  if  your  object  was  to  repress  the  abuses  of  liberty, 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  feet  of  a  despot.    You  have  been  led 
from  the  extreme  of  independence  to  the  extreme  of  subjection, 
without  meeting  with  a  single  tenable  position  for  shelter  or  repose. 
There  are  certain  nations  which  have  peculiar  reasons  for  cherish* 
ing  the  press,  independently  of  the  general  motives  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.     For  in  certain  countries  which  profess  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  every  individual  agent  of  the .  govern* 
ment  may  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  since  those  whom  he  op- 
presses cannot  prosecute  him  before  the  courts  of  justice.    In  this 
case  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  merely  a  guarantee^  but  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  their  security  which  the  citizend 
possess.    If  the  rulers  of  these  nations  proposed  to  abolish  the  in- 
dependence of  the  press,  the  people  would  be  justified  in  saying 
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^  Oive  iu^  ibe  nght  of  prosecuting  your  offouses  before  the  ordinarj 
tdbuDals,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  waive  our  right  of  appeal  to 
Ibe  tribunal  of  public  opinion.'' 

But  in  the  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  o£ 
the  people  ostensibly  prevails,  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  it  is  absurd.  When  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  co-operate  in  the  government  of  society  is  acknowledged,  everf 
(itizen  must  be  presumed  to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  be* 
tween  thedifferent  opinions  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  appreciating 
HiS  di^erent  facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Thesov* 
ereignty  of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  Hie  press  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  a»  correlative  institutions ;  just  as  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  universal  suffrage  are  two  things  which  are  irrecon- 
cileably  opposed,  and  which  cannot  long  be  retained  among  tiie  in- 
stitutions of  ihe  same  people.  Not 'a  single  individual  of  the  twelve 
millions  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
dared  to  propose  any  restrictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
first  nev^paper  over  which  I  cast  my  eyes,  upon  my  arrival  in 
America,  contained  the  following  article  :— 

^  In  all  this  affair,  the  langnage  of  Jackson  has  been  that  of  a  heardesi 
despot,  solely  occupied  with  the  preservation  of  his  own  authority.  Amht- 
tion  is  his  crime,  and  it  will  be  his  punishment  too:  intrigue  is  his  native 
^ment,  and  intrigue  will  confound  his  tricks,  and  will  deprive  him  of  his 
power ;  he  governs  by  means  of  corruption,  and  his  immoral  practices  will 
redound  to  his  shame  and  confusion.  His  conduct  in  the  political  arena  has 
been  that  of  a  shameless  and  lawless  gamester.  He  succeeded  at  the  timc^ 
but  the  hour  of  retribution  approaches,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  disgorge 
his  winnings,  to  throw  aside  his  false  dice,  and  to  end  his  days  in  some  re- 
tirement, where  he  may  curse  his  madness  at  his  leisure ;  for  repentance 
is  a  virtue  with  which  his  heart  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unacquainted.' 

It  is  not  uncommonly  imagined  in  France,  that  the  virulence  of 
the  press  originates  in  the  uncertain  social  condition,  in  the  political 
excitement,  and  the  general  sense  of  consequent  evil  which  prevail 
in  that  country;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  as  soon  as  society 
baa  resumed  a  certain  degree  of  composure,  the  press  will  abandon 
its  present  vehemence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  causes 
explain  th^  reason  of  the  extraordinary  ascendency  it  has  acquired 
Qver  the  nation,  but  that  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence  upon 
the  tone  of  its  language.    The  periodical  press  appears  to  me  to 
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De  actuated  by  pasamB  and  propeiisitieB  ia^epe&deot  of  the 
drcttmstances  in  ^hich  it  is  placed ;  and  the  present  position  of 
^erica  corroborates  this  opinion 

America  is  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  coontry  of  4he  whole 
world  which  contains  the  fewest  germes  of  revolution ;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destructire  in  its  principles  than  in  France,  and  it  dis^ 
plays  the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation, 
fai  America,  as  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  bo 
strangely  composed  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incom* 
patible  with  the  mamtenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  is  cer- 
tainly much  greater  in  France  than  in  the  United  States ;  though 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prose- 
cution having  been  instituted  against  it  T)ie  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  simple ;  the  Americans  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  apply  it  with  perfect  conastency.  It 
was  never  their  intention  to  found  a  permanent  state  of  tlungs  witti 
elements  which  undergo  daily  modifications ;  and  there  is  ^conse- 
quently nothing  criminal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  pro- 
vided It  be  not  attended  with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  They 
are  moreover  of  opinion  that  courts  of  justice  are  unable  to  check 
<he  abuses  of  the  press ;  and  that  as  the  subtilty  of  human  lan- 
guage perpetually  eludes  the  severity  of  judicial  analysis,  offences 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  escape  the  hand  which  attempts  to  appre- 
hend them.  They  hold  that  to  act  with  efEcacy  upon  the  press,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  tribunal,  not  only  devoted  to  the 
existing  order  of  things,  but  capable  of  surmounting  the  influence 
of  public  opinion;  a  tribunal  which  should  conduct  its  proceedings 
without  publicity,  which  should  pronounce  its  decrees  without 
assigning  its  motives,  and  punish  the  intentions  even  more  than  the 
language  of  an  author.  Whosoever  should  have  the  power  of 
treating  and  maintaining  a  tribunal  of  this  kind,  would  waste'  his 
time  in  prosecuting  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  for  he  would  be  the 
supreme  master  of  the  whole  community,  and  he  would  be  as  free 
to  rid  himself  of  the  authors  as  of  their  writings.  In  this  question, 
therefore,  there  is  no  medium  between  servitude  and  extreme 
license ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the  mevitable  evib 
which  it  engenders.    To  expect  to  acquire  the  former,  and  to 
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escape  the  latter^.is  to  cherish  one  of  those  illusions  which  com* 
monly  mislead  nations  in  their  times  of  sickness,  when,  tired  with 
faction  and  exhausted  by  effort,  they  attempt  to  combine  hostile 
opinions  and  contrary  principles  upon  the  same  soil. 

The  small  influence  of  the  American  journals  is  attributable  to 
^veral  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following:  — 

The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all  other  liberty,  is  most  formidable 
when  it  is  a  novelty ;  for  a  people  which  has  never  been  accustom- 
ed to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of  state, affairs,  places  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  first  tribune  who  arouses  its  attention.  The  Anglo- 
Aqnericans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  settlements ;  moreover,  the  press  cannot  create  human  passions 
by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully  it  may  kindle  them  where 
they  exist.  In  America  politics  are  discussed  with  animation  and 
a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which 
are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  impaired :  but  in  the  United  States  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A  single  glance 
upon  a  French  and  an  American  newspaper  is  sufiicient  to  show 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two.  nations  on  this  head 
In  France  the  space  allotted  to  commercial  advertisements  is  very 
limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contains  the  discui^on 
of  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three  quarters  of  the  enor- 
mous sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments, and  the  remainder  is  frequently  occupied  by  political  in- 
telligence or  trivial  anecdotes ;  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that 
one  finds  a  corner  devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  with 
which  the  journalists  of  France  are  wont  to  indulge  their  readezs. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  observation,  and  discovered  by  the 
innate  sagacity  of  the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  despots, 
that  the  influence  of  a  power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
direction  is  rendered  more  central.  In  France  the  press  combines 
a  twofold  centralization:  almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the 
same  spot,  and  vested  in  the  same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  from 
numeroas.  The  influence  of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon 
a  skeptical  nation,  must  be  unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which 
a  government  may  sign  an  occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  diflicnlt 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
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Neither  of  these  kinds  of  centralization  exists  in  America;  The 
United  States  have  no  metropolis ;  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
power  of- the  country  is  dispersed  abroad,  and  instead  of  radiating 
from  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction ;  the  Ameri- 
cans have  established  no  central  control  over  the  expression  of 
(pinion,  any  more  than  over  the  conduct  of  business.  These  aro 
circamstances  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foresight;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  be 
granted  to  the  printers,  no  securities  demanded  from  editors,  as  in 
France,  and  no  stamp  duty  as  in  France  and  England.  The  con* 
sequence  of  this  is  that  noth'mg  is  easier  than  to  set  up  a  newspaper^ 
and  a  small  number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  editor. 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  ap^ 
pear  in  the  United  States  actually  surpasses  belief.  The  most  en- 
Ugfatened  Americans  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  press 
to  this  excessive  dissemination ;  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  axiom  of 
political  science  in  that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutrahze 
*Jie  effect  of  public  journals  is  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  a  truth  which  is  so  self-evident  has  not  already 
been  more,  generally  admitted  in  Europe ;  it  is  comprehensible  that 
the  persons  who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions,  by  means  of  the 
press,  should  be  desirous  of  confining  its  action  to  a  few  powerful 
organs ;  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  the  ex* 
istmg  state  of  things,  and  the  natural  supporters  of  the  laws,  should 
attempt  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  press  by  concentrating  its 
authority.  The  governments  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the  press 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  knights  of  old ;  they  are  anxious  to  fur- 
wsix  it  with  the  same  central  power  which  they  have  found  to  be 
80  trusty  a  weapon,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  re^t* 
ance  to  its  attacks.  I 

In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own 
newspaper.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor 
unity  of  design  can  be  communicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and 
each  one  is  consequently  led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  All 
the  political  journals  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  administration  or  against  it ;  l)ut  they  attack  and 
defend  it  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in 
orming  those  great  currents  pf  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most 
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solid  obstacles.  This  division  of  the  influenoe  of  the  press  pro- 
daces  a  variety  of  other  consequences  which  are  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. The  facility  with  which  journals  can  be  established  in- 
duces a  multitude  of  individuals  to  fake  a  part  in  them ;  but  as  Ibe 
extent  of  competition  precludes  the  possibility  of  considerable 
profit,  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to 
engage  in  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  number  of  the  pob- 
Uc  prints,  that  even  if  they  were  a  source  of  wealth,  writers  ci 
ability  could  not  be  found  to  direct  them  all.  The  journalists  of 
Ae  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a  very  humble  posttioiiy 
with  a  scanty  education,  and  a  vulgar  turn  of  mind.  The  will  of 
the  majority  is  the  most  general  of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certain 
habits  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each  peculiar  class  of  «ck 
fliety ;  thus  it  dictates  the  etiquette  practised  at  courts  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  journalist  ocm- 
sist  in  a  violent,  but  frequently  an' eloquent  and  l^ly  manner  of 
discussmg  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habit- 
ttal  practice  are  only  occasional.  The  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can joiu-nali^t  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace ;  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  principles  of  po* 
litical  science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  track  tbem 
into  private  life,  and  disclose  all  thar  weaknesses  and  errors* 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  ihan  this  abuse  of  the  powers 
•of  thought ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  hereafter  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  upon  -the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the 
American  people,  but  my  present  subject  exclusively  concerns  the 
political  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  this  extneme 
license  of  the  press  tend  Indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  The  in^vicluals  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a  high 
station  in  the  esteem  of  tbeir  fellow*citizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in 
the  newspapers,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  powerful 
instrument  which  they  can  use  to  excite  the  pasdons  of  the  multi- 
tude to  their  own  advantage.* 

«The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  waght  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts^  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  dis- 

*  They  only  vrite  in  the  pa^ra  when  they  choose  to  address  the  people  in  their 
own  name ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  caUed  npon  to  repel  calumnious  impata* 
Kbu,  and  to  correct,  a  mis-sutoment  of  fiicts. 
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teHiBg  those  facte,  that  a  joumtlist  can  oontrifaute  to  Ibe  support  ol 
kiB  own  Tiel7S. 

fint  aithougfa  the  press  is  Iknited  to  these  resources,  ite  infltience 
in  America  is  immense.  It  is  the  power  whidi  impels  the  circula- 
tion of  political  life  through  all  the  districte  of  that  vast  territory, 
its  eye  is  constantly  open  to  detect  the  Secret  springs  of  political 
designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  ibe  bar  of 
pQbHc  opinion.  It  rallies  tiie  inteiests  of  the  community  rcxind  cer- 
tain principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt ; 
for  it  afibids  a  meuis  of  intorcourise  between  parties  which  hear, 
and  which  address  each  other,  without  ever  having  been  in  imme- 
diate contact.  When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press 
adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct,  their  influence  becomes  irresistible ; 
and  public  opinion,  when  it  is  perpetuaQy  asssuled  from  the  same 
■de,  eventually  yields  to  the  attack.  In  the  United  States  each 
separate  jotarnal  exercises  but  little  authority :  but  the  power  of  the 
periodicid  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  people.* 


Dm  Opioiotu  which  are  establidied  in  the  United  States  nnder  the  Empire  of  (he  Lib- 
erty ef  the  Press,  are  frequently  more  firmly  rooted  than  those  which  are  formed 
elsewhere  uider  the  Sanction  of  a  Censor. 

In  the  United  States  the  democracy  perpetually  raises  fresh  in* 
£riduals  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
adminifitration  are  consequently  seldom  regulated  by  the  strict  rales 
of  consistency  or  of  order.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in  society 
are  generally  more  durable  than  in  many  other  countries.  When 
'mce  the  Americans  have  taken  up  an  idea,  whether  it  be  well  or 
ill-founded,  nothing  is  more  dif&cult  than  to  eradicate  it  from  theit 
minds.  The  same  tenacity  of  opinion  hasJbeen  observed  in  England, 
where,  for  the  last  century,  greater  freedom  of  conscience,  and  more 
invmcible  prejudices  have  existed,  than  m  all  the  other  countries  ol 
Europe.   I  attribute  this  consequence  to  a  cause  which  may  at  fi^sl 

*  See  Appendix  P. 
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sight  appear  to  bare  a  very  opposite  tendency,  namely,  to  the  lib 
erty  of  the  press.  The  nations  among  which  this  liberty  exists  are 
as  apt  to  cling  to  their  opinions  from  pride  as  from  conviction.  They 
cher^h  them  because  they  hold  them  to  be  just,  and  because  they 
exercised  their  own  free  will  in  choosing  them;  and  they  maintain 
them,  not  only  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  thar 
own.     Several  other  reasons  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  man  of  genius,  that  ^^  ignorance  lies  at  the 
two  ends  of  knowledge."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  oor« 
rect  to  say  that  absolute  convictions  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  that  doubt  lies  in  the  middle ;  for  the  human  in- 
tellect may  be  considered  in  three  distinct  states,  which  frequently 
succeed  one  another. 

A,  man  believes  implicitly,  because  he  adopts  a  propoation  witli- 
out  inquiry.  He  doubts  as  soon  as  he  is  assailed  by  the  objections 
which  his  inquiries  may  have  aroused.  But  he  frequently  succeeds 
in  satisfying  these  doubts,  and  then' he  begins  to  believe  afresh :  he 
no  longer  lays  hold  on  a  truth  in  its  most  shadowy  and  uncertain 
form,  but  he  sees  it  clearly  before  him,  and  he  advances  onward  by 
the  light  it  gives  him.* 

When  the  liberty  of  the  press  acts  upon  men  who  are  in  the  first 
of  these  three  states,  it  does  not  immediately  disturb  their  habit  ol 
believing  implicitly  without  investigation,  but  it  constantly  modifies 
the  objects  of  their  intuitive  convictions.  The  human  mind  con- 
tinues to  discern  but  one  point  upon  the  whole  intellectual  horizon, 
and  that  point  is  in  continual  motion.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  revolutions,  and  of  the  misfortunes  that  are  sure  to  befall 
those  generations  which  abruptly  adopt  the  unconditional  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  circle  of  novel  ideas  is,  however,  soon  terminated ;  the  torch 
of  experience  is  upon  them,  and  the  doubt  and  mistrust  which  their 
uncertainty  produces,  become  universal.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  will  either  believe  they  know  not  where- 
fore, or  will  not  know  what  to  believe.  Few  are  the  beings  who 
ean  ever  hope  to  attain  that  state  of  rational  and  independent  coiv- 


*  It  may,  howeTer,  he  doubted  whether  this  rational  and  self-gaiding  coBTictMNi 
•ronses  as  much  ferrour  or  enthusiastic  derotedness  in  men  as  their  first  dogmatical 
belieC 
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Tiction  which  true  knowledge  can  beget,  in  defiance  of  the  attacks 
of  doubt 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  times  of  great  religious  fervor,  men 
lometimes  change  their  religious  opinions ;  whereas,  in  times  of 
general  skepticism  every  one  clings  to  his  own.  persuasion.  The 
same  thing  takes'^place  in  politics  under  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
countries  where  all  the  theories  of  social  science  have  been  contest- 
ed in  their  turn,  the  citizens  tvho  have  adopted  one  of  them,  stick 
to  it,  not  so  much  because  they  are  assured  of  its'  excellence,  as  be- 
caiuse  they  are  not  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  other.  In  the 
present  age  men  are  not  very  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their  opin« 
ions,  but  they  are  rarely  inclined  to  change  them ;  and  there  are 
fewer  martyrs  as  well  as  fewer  apostates. 

Another  still  mare  vahd  reason  may  yet  be  adduced :  when  no 
abstract  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  certain,  men  cling  to  the  mere 
propensities  and  external  interests  of  their  position,  which  are  nat- 
urally more  tangible  and  more  permanent  than  any  opinions  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution  whether  the  aristocracy  or 
the  democracy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  democracy  annoys  one  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
aristocracy  oppresses  another  part  When  the  question  is  reduced 
to  the  ample  expression  of  the  struggle  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  the  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  perfectFy 
evident  without  farther  controversy. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

POLITICAL.  ASSOCIATIONS   IN   THE   UNITXD   8TATSS. 

Daily  use  which  the  Anglo-Americans  make  of  the  Right  of  Association.— Three  kinds 
of  political  Association.— In  what  Manner  the  Americans  apply  the  representatire 
System  to  Asrociations. — ^Dangers  remlting  to  the  8tate.*«'Great  Correntionor  1881 
relative  to  the  Tariff.  Legislative  Character  of  this  Convention.  Why  the  unlink 
ited  Exercise  of  the  Right  of  Association  Is  less  dangerous  in  the  ITnited  IStates 
than  elaewhere.  Why  it  tnfty  be  iopked  vpon  «8  necessary.  Utility  of  Aesecfati<)iis 
m  a  demooatic  People. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  association  been 
more  successfully  used,  or  more  unsparingly  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
different  oljects,  than  in  America.  Beside  the  permanent  associa- 
tions which  are  established  by  law  under  the  names  of  townshipfli 
cities,  and  counties^  a  vast  niunber  of  others  are  formed  and  main- 
tained by  the  agency  of  private  individuals. 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  m- 
fancy  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils 
and  the  difficulties  of  life ;  he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with 
an  eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and  he  only  claims  its  assistance 
when  he  is  quite  unable  to  shift  without  it.  This  habit  may  even 
be  traced  in  the  schools  of  the  rising  generation,  where  the  children 
in  their  games  are  wont  to  submit  to  rules  which  they  have  them- 
selves established,' and  to  punish  misdemeanors  which  they  have 
themselves  defined.  The  same  spirit  pervades  every  act  of  social 
life.  If  a  stoppage  occurs  in  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  public  is  hindered,  the  neighbours  immediately  constitute  a 
deliberative  body ;  and  this  extemporaneous  assembly  gives  rise  to 
an  executive  power,  which  remedies  the  inconvenience,  before  any- 
body has  thought  of  recurring  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  persons  immediately  concerned.  If  the  public  pleasures  are 
concerned,  an  association  is  formed  to  provide  for  the  splendour 
and  the  regularity  of  the  entertainment    Societies  are  formed  to 
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verirteiiamefliwbidi  areexdoriieely  of  aineraliiatiirey  anctto  &wia^ 
iah  the  vice  o£  intemperance  :*  in  the  United  States  associations  art 
established  to  promote  pnUic  order^  annmerce,  industry,  moralilji 
ind  rdigion ;  for  there  is  na  end  which  t^  human  ivi}!,  seconded 
bf  the  coUective  exertions  of  individnak,  despairs  of  attaining. 

I  shall  h^eafter  have  occasion  to  show  the  effects  of  associatioii 
spon  the  eonne  of  society,  and  I  mnst  confine  myself  far  the  prea* 
eat  to  the  politica}  world.  When  once  the  riglrt  of  association  is 
Keogaised,  the  dtbceas  may  employ  it  in  several  different  ways. 

An  association  ecmststs  simpfy  in  the  puUic  assent  which  a  num* 
ber  of  individuals  give  to  certain  doctrines ;  and  in  the  engage-* 
ntnt  whidi  they  aontract  to  promote  the  spread  of  those  doctrines 
by  their  exertions.  The  right  of  associating  with  these  views  is 
iwy  aa&logoas  to  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  writing ;  but  societies 
4ras  formed  possess  more  anthority  than  the  press.  "When  an  opinion 
is  represented  by  a  society^  it  necessarily  assumes  a  more  exact  and 
^tplicit  form.  It  numbers  its  partisans^  and  compromises  their  wel- 
inre  in  its  cause ;  they,  on  die  other  hand,  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  their  zeal  is  increased  by  their  number.  An  asso- 
oation  umtes  the  effiyrts  of  minds  which  have  a  tendency  to  diverge 
ia  one  angle  channel,  and  vrges-them  vigorously  toward  on€ 
angle  end  which  it  points  out. 

The  second  degree  in  the  rightof  association  is  the  power  of  meet 
mg.  When  an  assodalion  is  allowed,  to  establish  centres  of  ac 
Hon  at  certain  important  points  in  the  country,  its  activity  is  in 
ereased,  and  its  influence  extended.  Men  have  the  opportunity  o' 
seeing  #ach  other ;  means  of  execution  are  more  readily  combined 
and  opinions  are  maintained  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  energy 
vUch  written  language  cannot  approach* 

Lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  political  association,  there 
is  a  third  degree :  die  partisans  Of  an  opinion  may  unite  m  eleo« 
toral  bodies,  and  choose  legates  to  represent  them  m  a  central 
asKmbly.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  application  of  the  rep* 
Rsentative  ^tem  to  a  party. 

Thus,  in  the  first  instanGe,a  society  is  formed  between  individin)i 
professing  the  same  opinion,  and  the  tie  which  keqps  it  together  is 
of  a  purely  intellectnal  nature :  in  the  second  ease,  small  assemblies 
are  formed  which  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  party.    Lastly 
in  Ae  tMrd  case,  they  constitnte  a  separate  nation  in  the  midst  Qf 
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the  nation,  a  gOTernment  ^nthin  tke  goverament  Their  delegatesr, 
like  the  real  delegates  of  the  majority,  represent  the  entire  collect* 
iTe  force  of  their  party ;  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  that 
national  dignity  and  great  influence  which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  they  hare  not  the 
right  of  making  the  laws ;  but  they  have  the  power  of  attacking 
those  which  are  in  being,  and  of  drawing  up  before  hand  those 
which  they  may  afterward  cause  to  be  adopted. 

If,  in  a  people  which  is  imperfectiy  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom,  or  which  is  exposed  to  violent  political  passions,  a 
deliberating  minority,  which  confines  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
future  laws,  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  legislative  majority, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  public  tranquillity  incurs  very  great  risks 
in  that  nation.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  wide  difference  between 
proving  that  one  law  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  and  proving 
that  the  former  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  populace  is  very  apt  to  overlook  this  difference, 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parties, 
each  of  which  affects  to  represent  the  majority.  If,  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  directing  power,  another  power  be  established, 
which  exercises  almost  as  much  moral  authority  as  the  former,  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  will  long  be  content  to  speak  without 
acting ;  or  that  it  will  always  be  restrained  by  the  abstract 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  associations,  which  are  meant  to 
direct,  but  not  to  enforce  opinions,  to  suggest  but  not  to  make  the 
laws* 

/  The  more  we  consider  the  independence  of  the  press  in  its  prin- 
cipal consequences,  the  more  are  we  convmced  that  it  is  the  chief, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  element  of  freedom  in  the  modern 
world.  A  nation  which  is  determined  to  remain  free,  is  therefore 
right  in  demanding  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this  independence. 
But  the  tmrestrained  liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be 
entirely  assimilated  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the 
same  time  less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  othei'.  A 
nation  may  confine  it  within  certain  limits  without  forfeiting  any 
part  of  'its  self-control ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority. 

In  America  the  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  nn- 
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Dounded  An  example  will  show  in  the  clearest  light  to  what  an 
exteot  this  privilege  is  tolerated. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  produced  a  great  mani* 
festaticm  of  party  feeling  in  America ;  the  tariff  was  not  only  a 
subject  of  debate  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  exercised  a  favour- 
able  or  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  several  very  powerful  interests 
of  the  states.  The  north  attributed  a  great  portion  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  south  all  its  sufferings,  to  this  system.*  Insomuch,  that 
for  a  long  time  the  tariff  was  the  sole  source  of  the  political  ani- 
mosities which  agitated  the  union. 

In  1831,  when  the  dispute  was  raging  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
a  private  citizen  of  Massachusetts  proposed  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
tariff,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia 
in  order  to  consult  together  upon  the  means  which  were  most  fitted 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  trade.  This  proposal  circulated  in  a  few 
days  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans  by  the  power  of  the  printing 
press:  the  opponents  of  die  tariff  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm; 
meetings  were  formed  on  all  sides,  and  delegates  were  named. 
The  majority  of  these  individuals  were  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  had  earned  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  South  Caro- 
lina alone,  which  afterward  took  up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  sent 
rixty-three  delegates.  On  the  1st  October,  1831,  this  assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  American  custom,  had  taken  the  name  vof 
a  convention,  met  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  two 
hundred  members.  Its  debates  were  public,  and  they  at  once 
assumed  a  legislative  character ;  the  extent  of  the  pb^Ccers  of  con- 
gress, the  theories  of  free  trade,  and  the  different  clauses  of  the 
tariff,  were  discussed  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  deliberation 
the  convention  broke  up,  after  having  published  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  in  which.it  is  declared :  — 

L  That  congress  had  not  the  right  of  making  a  tariff,  and  that 
the  existing  tariff  was  unconstitutional ; 

n.  That  the  prohibition  of  free  trade  was  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations,  and  to  that  of  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  political 
association  has  not  hitherto  produced,  in  the  United  States,  those 
fatal  consequences  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  else- 
where.   The  right  of  association  was  imported  from  England,  and 
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Jt  baa  always  existed  b  America.  So  thaA  the  exefcise  of  tUa 
priyilege  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  manners  and  customs  pf 
the  people.  At  the  present  time,  the  liberty  of  association  is  be* 
come  a  necessary  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  party  has  become  preponderant, 
all  the  public  authority  passes  under  its  control ;  its  private  sup- 
porters occupy  all  the  plac^  and  have  all  tbe  force  of  the  admin- 
istration at  their  disposal.  As  the  most  distinguished  partisans  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question  are  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  exclude  them  from  power,  they  require  some  means  of 
establishing  themselves  upon  their  own  basis,  and  of  oppodng  the 
moral  authority  of  the  minority  to  the  physical  power  which  dom* 
ineers  over  it.  Thus,  a  dangerous  expedient  is  used  to  obviate  a 
still  more  formidable  danger. 

Tbe  omnipotence  of  the  majority  appears  to  me  to  present  such 
extreme  perils  to  the  American  republics,  that  the  dangerous  mea- 
sure which  is  used  to  repress  it,  seems  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.  And  here  I  am  about  to  advance  a  proposition 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said  before  in  speaking  ef . 
municipal  freedom.  There  are  no  countries  in  which  associations  are 
SQOre  needed,  to  prevent  the  despotism  of  faction^  or  the  arbitrary 
power  of  qikprince,than  those  which  are  democratically  constituted. 
la  aristocratic  nations,  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community  are  in  themselves  natural  associations,  which 
act  as  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  power.  Jfi  countries  in  which 
those  associations  do  not  exist,  if  private  individuals  are  unable  to 
create  an  artificial  and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them,  I  can 
imagine  no  permanent  protection  against  the  most  galling  tyranny ; 
and  a  great  people  may  be  oppressed  by  a  small  faction,  or  by  a 
single  mdivfdual,  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  of  a  great  political  convention,  (for  there  are  con- 
▼entions  of  all  kinds),  which  may  frequently  become  a  necessary, 
measure,  is  always  a  serious  occurrence,  even  in  America,  and  one 
which  is  never  looked -forward  to  by  the  judicious  friends  of  the 
country,  without  alarm.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  conven- 
tioa  of  1831,  at  which  the  exerdons  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  assembly  tended  to  moderate  its  language,  and  to 
restrain  the  subjects  which  it  treated  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
probible,  in  fact,  that  the  convention  of  1831  exercised  a  venr 
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great  inflaeoee  upon  ike  nunds  of  the  malecontents,  and  prepared 
ftem  for  the  open  revolt  against  the  commercial  laws  of  the  Union,, 
which  took  place  in  1832. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association 
far  political  purposes,  is  the  privilege  which  a  people  is  longest  in 
kvning  how  to  exeicise.  If  it  does  not  throw  the  nation  into  an- 
archy, it  perpetually  augments  the  chances  of  that  calamity.-  On 
one  pomt,  however,  this  parilous  liberty  offers  a  security  against 
dangers  of  another  kind ;  in  countries  where  associations  are  free, 
aecr^  societies  are  unknown.  In  America  there  are  numerous 
Actions,  but  no  conspiracies. 


ways  in  wbitA  the  Right  ef  Asaodation  is  imdentood  in  Europe  and  in  tht 
United  States.    Different  use  whidi  is  nuide  of  it. 

The  most  natural  privilege  of  man,  next  to  the  right  of  acting 
for  himself,  is  that  of  combining  his  exertions  with  those  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acting  in  common  with  them^  I  am  there^ 
fore  led  to  conclude,  that  the  right  of  association  is  almost  as  in* 
alienable  as  the  rig^t  of  personal  liberty.  No  l^islator  can  attadc 
it  without  impairing  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  liberty  of  association  is  a  fruitful  source  of  advantages  and 
prosperity  to  some  nations,  it  may  be  perverted  or  carried  to  exoess 
by  others,  and  the  element  of  life  may  be  changed  mto  an  element 
of  destniction.  A  comparison  of  the  difierent  methods  which  asso- 
ciations pursue,  in  those  countries  in  wlucb  they  are  managed  with 
iSscretion,  as  well  as  in  those  whtoe  liberty  degenerates  into  li«- 
eense,  oo^y  perhaps  be  thought  useful  both  to  governments  and  to 
parties.  The  greater  part  of  Europeans  lode  upon  an  associatioB 
as  a  weapon  which  is  to  be  hastily  fashbned,  and  immediately  tried 
UK  the  conflict  A  society  is  formed  for  discinsion,  but  the  idea  of 
inipending  actkm  prevails  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  it: 
it  is^  in  fact,  an  army ;  and  the  time  giv^a  to  parley,serves  to  reckim 
19  the  strength  and  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  host,  after  whicA 
ttuqr  direct  thdff  march  against  the  enemy.    Resources  which  lie 
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within  the  bounds  of  the  law  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  persons 
who  compose  it,  as  means,  but  never  as  the  only  means,  of  success. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of 
association  is  understood  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
citizens  who  form  the  minority  associate,  in  order,  in  the  first  place, 
to  show  their  numerical  strength,  and  so  to  diminish  tiie  moral  au- 
thority of  the  majority ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  stimulate 
competition,  and  to  discover  those  arguments  which  are  most  fitted 
to  act  upon  the  majority ;  for  they  always  entertain  hopes  of  draw- 
ing over  their  opponents  to  their  own  side,  and  of  afterward  dis- 
posing of  the  supreme  power  in  their  name.  Political  associations 
in  the  United  States  are  therefore  peaceable  in  their  intentions,  and 
strictly  l^al  in  the  means  which  they  employ ;  and  they  assert 
with  perfect  truth,  that  they  only  aim  at  success  by  lawful  ezpe- 
djients. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  Americans  and  our- 
selfes  depends  on%everal  causes.  In  Europe  there  are  numerous 
parties  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  majority,  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  acquire  its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  they  think 
that  they  are  sulGciently  strong  in  themselves  to  struggle  and  to 
defend  their  cause.  When  a  party  of  this  kind  forms  an  association, 
its  object  IB,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  fight.  In  America,  the  individuals 
who  hold  opinions  very  much  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority,  are 
no  sort  of  impediment  to  its  power;  and  all  other  parties  hope  to 
win  it  over  to  their  own  principles  in  the  end.  The  exercise  of  th^ 
right  of  association  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  impo»* 
ability  which  excludes  great  parties  from  acquiring  the  majority. 
In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  in  which  the  differences  of 
opmion  are  mere  differences  of  hue,  the  right  of  association  may  re- 
.  main  unrestrained  without  evil  consequences.  The  inexperience  of 
many  of  the  European  nations  in  the  erijoyment  of  liberty,  leads  them 
only  to  look  upon  the  liberty  of  association  as  a  right  of  attacking  the 
government  The  first  notion  which  presents  itself  to  a  party,  as 
well  as  to  an  individual,  when  it  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of 
it&^own  strength,  is  that  of  violence :  the  notion  of  persuasion 
arises  at  a  later  period,  and  is  only  derived  from  experience.  The 
English,  who  are  divided  into  parties  which  differ  most  essentially 
fiom  each  other,  rarely  abuse  the  right  of  assodation,  because  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  exercise  it    In  France,  the  passkm 
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tar  war  is  so  intense  that  tbere  is  no  undertaking  so  mad,  or  so  in* 
Janqjis  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  that  a  man  does  not  consider 
himself  honoured  in  defending  it,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  miti- 
gate  the  excesses  of  political  association  in  the  United  States  is 
iHUTersal  suffirage.  In  countries  in  which  universal  suffrage  exists, 
the  majority  is  never  doubtful,  because  ndther  party  can  pretend  to 
represent  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  not  voted.  The 
associations  which  are  formed  are  aware,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  that  they  do  not  represent  the  majority :  this  is,  indeed,  a 
condition  inseparable  from  their  existence ;  for  if  they  did  repre- 
sent the  preponderating  power,  they  would  change  the  law  instead 
of  soliciting  its  reform.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  government  which  tl^ey  attack  is  very  much  in« 
creased,  and  their  own  power  is  very  much  enfeebled,         ^ 

In  Europe  there  are  few  associations  which  do  not  affect  to  rep- 
resent the  majority,  or  which  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  it 
This  conviction  or  this  pretension  tends  to  augment  their  force 
amazingly,  and  contributes  no  less  to  l^alize  their  measures. 
Violence  may  seem  to  be  excusable  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed right  Thus  it  is,  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  human  laws,  that 
extreme  liberty  sometimes  corrects  abuses  of  license,  and  that  e3(- 
treme  democracy  obviates  the  dangers  of  democratic  government 
In  Europe,  associations  consider  themselves,  in  some  degree^  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the  people,  which  is  unable  to 
speak  for  itself.  In  America,  where  they  only  represent  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  they  argue  and  they  petition. 

The  means  which  the  associations  of  Europe  employ,  are  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  end  which  they  propose  to  obtain.  As  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  these  bodies  is  to  act,  and  not  to  debate,  to  fights 
rather  than  to  persuade,  they  are  naturally  1^  to  adopt  a  form  of 
organization  which  differs  from  the  ordmary  customs  of  civil  bodies, 
and  which  assumes  the  habits  and  the  maxims  of  military  life. 
They  centralize  the  direction  of  their  resources  as  much  as  possible, 
and  they  intrust  the  power  of  the  whole  party  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  leaders. 

The  members  of  these  associations  reply  to  a  watchword,  like 
soldiers  on  duty:  they  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience; 
say  rather,  that  b  uniting  together  they  at  once  abjure  the  exer- 
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dse  of  their  own  judgment  and  free  will ;  and  the  tyramical  con- 
trol, which  these  societies  exercise^  is  often  fiur  more  insupportable 
than  the  authority  possessed  over  society  by  the  government  whica 
they  attack.  Thar  moral-  force  is  much  diminished  by  these  ex- 
eesses,  and  they  lose  the  powerful  interest  which  is  always  excited 
by  a  struggle  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  The  man 
who  in  given  cases  consents  to  obey  his  fellows  with  serviUty,  and 
who  submits  his  activity,  and  even  his  opinions^  to  their  control, 
can  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  Americans  have  also  established  certain  forms  of  govern* 
ment  which  are  applied  to  their  associations,  but  these  are  in- 
variably borrowed  from  the  forms  of  the  civil  administration.  The 
independence  of  each  individual  is  formally  recognised ;  &e  ten* 
dency  of  the  members  of  the  association  points,  as  it  does  in  fte 
body  of  the  community,  toward  the  same  end,  but^ey  are  not 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  track.  No  one  abjures  the  exercise  of 
his  reason  and  his  free  will ;  but  every  one  exerts  that  reason  and 
tiiat  will  for  the  benefit  of  a  common  undertaking. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

•OOWfiNHBlvr  OF  TSB  OBITOCRACT  IS  AMSftreiL 

I  AH  well  aware  of  the  diffieulties  which  attend  this  part  of  my 
mbject ;  but  although  every  expression  which  I  am  about  to  make 
ase  of  may  clash,  upon  some  one  point,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
different  partis  which  divide  my  country,  I  shall  speak  my  opinion 
with  the  most  perfect  openness.  • 

In  Europe  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  the  true  character  and  ' 
the  more  permanent  propensities  of  democracy,  because  in  Europe 
two  conflicting  prindples  exist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  attri- 
Vute  to  the  principles  themselves,  and  what  to  refer  to  the  passions 
widch  they  bring  into  collision.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
America;  there  the  people  reigns  without  any  obstacle,  and  it  h^ 
no  perils  to  dread,  and  no  injuries  to  avcage.  In  America,  democ* 
racy  is  swayed  by  its  own  free  propenfflties  ;<  its  course  is  natural, 
and  its  activity  is  unrestrained:  the  United  States  conseqneiitly 
tffford  the  most  favourable  opportunity^of  studying  its  real  charac* 
ter.  And  to  no  people  can  :ihis  inquiry  be  more  vitally  interesting 
than  to  the  French  nation,  which  is  blimSy  driven  onward  by  a 
daily  and  irresistible  impulse,  toward  a  state  of  ^ngs  which  may 
prove  either  despotic  or  republican,  but  which  will  assuredly  be 
democratic. 


UMIVEaSAL  SUFVKiLQB 


I  WlYE  dxe^ij  observed  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  adopted 
IB  ill  the  states  of  ttie  Union :  it  consequently  occurs  among  dif* 
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ierent  populations  which  occupy  very  different  positions  in  the  scate 
of  society.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  its  effects  in  dif 
ferent  localities,  and  among  races  of  men  who  are  nearly  strangers 
to  each  other  by  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  manner 
of  life;  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  New  England,  in  Georgia  ?nd 
in  Canada.  I  have  remarked  that  universal  suffrage  is  far  from 
producing  in  America  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  ^vil  conse- 
quences which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Europe,  and  that  its  effects 
differ  very  widely  from  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it 


CHOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  INSTINCTIVE   PREFERENCES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  talented  Individnals  are  rarely  placed  at  the  Head  of 
AfTairBw— Reasons  of  this  Peculiarity.— The  Enry  which  prevails  in  the  lower  Orden 
of  France  against  the  higher  Classes,  is  not  a  French,  but  a  purely  democratic  Sen-  . 
timent. — For  what  Reason  the  most  distinguished  Men  in  America  frequently  8e> 
elude  themselves  from  public  Affairs. 

Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  saying  it,  or 
to  say  without  believing  it,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  uni* 
versal  suffrage  is,  that  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
men  who  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  They  admit  that 
the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  bu,t  they  aver  that  it  is 
always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state^  and 
that  it  instinctively  designates  those  persons  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  good  wishes,  and  who  are  the  most  fit  to  wield  the  su- 
preme authority.  I  confess  that  the  observations  I  made  in  America 
by  no  means  comcide  with  these  opinions.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  was  surprised /o  find  so  much  distingiushed  talent 
among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
most  talented  men  in  the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  has 
been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has  outstepped  all  its 
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fivmer  limits.  The  race  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  couise  of  the  last  fiftj  years. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  im* 
possible,  notwithstMiding  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the 
btelligence  of  the  people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may 
oe  the  facilities  of  acquiring  informatton,  whatever  may  be  th^ 
profusion  of  easy  methods  and  of  cheap  science,  the  human  mina 
can  never  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devotmg  a  consider* 
able  space  of  time  to  titiose  objects. 

The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibihty  of  subsistmg  without  labour  is 
therefore  the  necessary  boundary  of  intellectual  improvement.  This 
boundary  is  more  remote  in  some  countries,  and  more  restricted  in 
others ;  but  it  must  exist  SQmewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  con- 
strained to  work  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  physical  sub* 
sistence,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  popular  character. 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  in  Vhich  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well-informed,  as  a  slate  in  which  Uiey 
should  all  be  wealthy ;  these  two  difficulties  may  be  looked  upon 
as  correlative.  It  may  very  readily  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of 
-  the  citizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
country ;  nay  more,  it  may  even  be  pillowed  that  the  lower  classes 
are  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  personal  interest 
than  the  higher  orders  3  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible 
for  them  to  discern  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  they 
desire  with  sincerity.  Long  and  patient  observation,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  different  notions,  is  required  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  a  single  individual ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  which  mis- 
leads the  penetration  o(  genius  itself  ?  The  people  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  in* 
vestigation  of  this  kind ;  its  conclusions  are  hastily  formed  from  a 
superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  question. 
HencQ  it  often  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank,  who  knows 
the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes ;  while  its  truest  friends  fre- 
quently fail  in  their  exertions. 

Moreover,  the  democracy  is  not  only  deficient  in  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  select  men  really  deserving  of 
its  confidence,  but  it  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inclination  to 
find  them  out    It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  institationa 
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ktve  a  Tery  strong  tendency  to  promote  Ae  feeling  of  envjr  in  tlM 
humftn  heart ;  not  so  much  "because  they  afibrd  to  erery  one  the 
iKans  of  rismg  to  the  level  of  any  of  his  fellow-citiKenSy  as  because 
those  means  perpetually  disappoint  the  persons  who  employ  them. 
Democratic  in^itutions  awaken  and  foster  a  passion  for  equality 
winch  they  c^n  never  entirely  satisfy,  lliis  complete  equality 
eludes  the  grasp  of  the  peq>le  at  the  very  moment  when  it  thinloi 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  *^  ffies/'  as  Pascal  says,  *<  with  eternal  fK^  ;** 
the  people  is  excited  in  the  pursuit  of  an  advantage,  which  is  the 
more  precious  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  unknown, 
or  sufficiently  near  to  be  enjoyed.  The  lower  orders  are  a^tated 
by  the  chance  of  success,  they  are  irritated  by  its  uncertainty ;  and 
they  pass  from  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit  to  the  exhaustion  of  dl« 
success,  and  lastly  to  die  acrimony  of  disappointment.  Whatever 
transcends  liieir  own  limits  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their 
desires,  and  tfiere  is  no  kind  of  superiority,  however  legitimate  it 
may  be,  which  is  not  irksome  in  their  sight. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  secret  instinct,  which  leads  iSie 
lower  orders  to  remove  their  Superiors  as  much  as  possible  from 
liie  direction  of  public  affiaiirs,  is  peculiar  to  France.  This,  how-  * 
«ver,  is  an  error ;  the  propensity  to  which  I  allude  is  not  inherent 
in  any  particular  nation,  but  in  democratic  institutions  in  general ; 
8(nd  although  it  may  have  been  heightened  by  peculiar  political 
circumstances,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  cause. 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  is  not  disl>osed  to  hate  the 
superior  classes  of  society;  but  it  is  not  very  favourably  inclined 
toward  them,  anfd  it  carefully  excludes  them  from  the  exercise  of 
authority.  It  does  not  entertain  any  dread  of  distinguished  talents, 
but  it  is  rarely  captivated  by  them ;  and  it  awards  its  approbation 
very  qiaringly  to  such  as  have  risen  without  the  popular  support.  • 

¥^ile  the  natural  propensities  of  democracy  induce  die  people  to 
rgect  the  most  distinguished  dtizens  as  its  rulers,  these  individuals 
are  no  less  apt  to  retire  from  a  political  career,  m  which  it  is  almost 
imposable  to  retain  their  independence,  or  to  advance  without  de^ 
grading  themselves.  This  opinion  has  been  very  candidly  set  forth 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  says,  in  speaking  with  great  eulogium 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  empowers  the  executive  to 
nominate  the  judges :  ^'  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  men  who 
are  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office  would  ha^e 
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tm.  jnich  reserve  in  tlieir  manners,  and  too  much  aixsteritj  in  their 
priiidples,  for  them  to  be  returned  by  the  majority  at  an  election 
wbere  uniTersal  sufirage  is  adopted.''  Such  were  the  opinions 
which  were  printed  without  contradiction  in  America  in  the  year 
1830! 

I  hold  it  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  universal  suffrage 
is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  the  wisdom  of  the  popular  choice ; 
and  that  Caterer  its  advantages  may  be,  this  is  not  one  of  them 


CAUSES  WmCH  MAT  PAETLY  COREBCT  THBSB  TBNDBNCIBS  OF  THB 
nSMOCBAGT. 

Uatrmtf  Effects  produced  ota  Peoples  as  well  as  on  Individuals  hj  great  Dangers.-- 
Why  so  many  distinguished  Men  stood  at  the  Head  of  Affairs  in  America  fifty  Yean 
ago.— Influence  which  the  Jntelligence  and  the  Manners  of  the  People  exercise  opon 
its  Choice.—Hxample  of  New  England.— States  of  the  Southwest.— Influenee  of 
certain  Laws  upon  the  Choice  of  the  People.— Election  by  an  elected  Body. — ^Its 
Bffects  npon  the  Composition  of  the  Senate. 

When  a  state  is  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  the  people  fre« 
qoently  succeeds  in  selecting  the  citizens  who  are  the  most  able  to 
tare  it  It  has  been  observed  that  man  rarely  retains  his  costomary 
level  in  presence  of  very  critical  circumstances ;  he  rises  above,  or 
he  sinks  below,  hb  usual  condition,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
nations  at  large.  Extreme  perils  sometimes  quench  the  energy  of 
a  people  instead  of  stimulating  it;  they  excite  without  directing  its 
passions ;  ancj  instead  of  clearing,  they  confuse  its  powers  of  per 
ception.  The  Jews  deluged  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  temple  with 
the  carnage  of  the  remnant  of  their  host  But  it  is  more  common, 
both  in  the  case  of  nations  and  in  that  of  individuals,  to  find  ex- 
traonjinary  virtues  arising  from  the  very  imminence  of  the  danger. 
Great  characters  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices  which 
are  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  are  illuminated  by  the  glare 
of  a  conflagration.  At  those  dangerous  times  genius  no  longer  ab 
stains  from  presenting  itself  in  the  arena ;  and  the  people,  alarmed 
by  the  perils  of  its  situation,  buries  its  envious  passions  in  a 
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short  oblivion.    Great  names  may  then  be  drawn  from  the  mm  of 
an  election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  American  statesmen  of  the 
present  day  are  very  inferior  to  those  ivho  stood  at  the  head  of 
hihirs  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  When  America  was 
struggling  in  the  high  cause  of  independence  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  another  country,  and  when  it  was  about  to  usher  a  new  nation 
into  the  world,  the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  were  roused  to  the  ' 
height  which  their  great  efforts  required.  In  this  general  excite- 
ment, the  most  distinguished  men  were  ready  to  forestalHhe  ^i^nts 
of  the  community,  and  the  people  clung  to  them  for  support,  and 
placed  them  at  its  head.  But  events  of  this  magnitude  are  rare ; 
and  it  is  from  an  inspection  of  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  that 
our  judgement  must  be  formed. 

If  passing  occurrences  sometimes  act  as  checks  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  democracy,  the  intelligence  and  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity exercise  an  influence  which  is  not  less  powerful,  and  far 
more  permanent  This,  is  extremely  perceptible  in  the  United 
States. 

In  New  England  the  education  apd  the  liberties  of  the  communi- 
ties were  engendered  by  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  their 
fdunders.  Where  society  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  enable  it  to  hold  certain  maxims  and  to  retain  fixed  habits, 
the  lower  orders  are  accustomed  to  respect  intellectual  superiority, 
and  to  submit  to  it  without  complaint,  although  they  set  at  nought 
all  those  privileges  which  wealth  and  birth  have  introduced  among 
mankind.  The  democracy  in  New  England  consequently  makes  a 
more  judicious  choice  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

But  as  we  descend  toward  the  south,  to  those  states^  in  which  the 
constitution. of  society  is  more  modem  and  less  strong,  where  in- 
struction is  less  general,  and  where  the  principles  of  morality,  of 
religion,  and  of  liberty,  are  less  happily  combined,  we  perceive  that 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  in  authority  become 
more  and  more  rare. 

Lastly,  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  southwestern  states,  in  which 
the  constitution  of  society  dates  but  from  yesterday,  and  presents 
an  agglomeration  of  adventurers  and  speculators,  we  are  amazed 
at  the  persons  who  are  invested  with  public  authority,  and  we  are 
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Irf  to  ask  by  what  force,  independent  of  the  legislation  and  of  the 
men  who  direct  it,  the  state  can  be  protected,  and  society  be  made 
to  flonrish. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  a  democratic  nature  which  contribute, 
nevertheless,  to  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  democracy.  On  entering  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, one  15  struck  by  the  vulgar  demeanour  of  that  great  assem- 
bly. The  eye  frequently  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all  obscure  individuals, 
whose  names  present  no  associations  to  the  mind :  they  are  mostly 
▼illagc^lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in  which  education  is  very 
gmeral,  it  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  do  not  al 
ways  know  how  to  write  correctly. 

At  a  few  yards'  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  senate, 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large  proportion  of  the  cele- 
brated men  of  Aiflerica.  Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  perceived 
h  it  who  does  not  recall  the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustrious  career: 
the  senate  is  composed  of  eloquent  advocates,  distinguished  generals, 
wise  magistrates^  and  statesmen  of  note,  whose  language  would 
at  all  times  do  honour  to  the  most  remarkable  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  Europe.  > 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast,  and  why  are  the 
most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in  one  assembly  rather  than  in  the 
oOier  ?  Why  is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity  and 
its  poverty  of  talent,  while  the  latter  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
intelligence  and  df  sound  judgement  ?  Both  of  these  assemblies 
emanate  from  the  people ;  both  of  them  are  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage ;  and  no  voice  has  hitherto  been  heard  to  assert,  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  senate  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  From 
what  cause,  ihen,*  aoes  so  startling  a  difference  arise  ?  The  only 
reason  which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for  it  is,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  the  populace  directly,  and 
that  of  the  senate  is  elected  by  elected  bodies.  The  whole  body  of 
the  citizens  names  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  federal 
constitution  converts  these  legislatures  into  so  many  electoral  bodies, 
which  return  the  members  of  the  senate.  The  senators  are  elected 
by  an^  indirect  application  of  universal  suffrage;  for  the  legislatures 
which  name  them  are  not  aristocratid  or  privileged  bodies  which 
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exercise  tlie  electoral  franchise  in  their  owa  right  ;^  bntdiey  are 
chosen  by  the  totality  of  the  citizens;  they  are  generally  elected 
every  year,  and  new  members  may  constantly  be  chosen,  who  will 
employ  their  electoral  rights  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
jj^ublic  But  this  transmission  of  the  popular  authority  through  an 
assembly  of  chosen  men>  operates  an  impcnrtant  change  in  it,  by  re* 
fining  its  discretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it  ^opts.  Men 
who  are  chosen  in  this  manner,  accurately  represent  the  majority  of 
iike  nation  which  governs  them ;  but  they  represent  the  elevated 
thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the  generous  pro- 
pensities which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  radier  than  the  petty 
passions  which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it.     . 

The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  at  which  the  AxnericaB 
republics  will  b.e  obliged  to  introduce  ike  plan  of  dection  by  n 
elected  body  more  firequently  into  their*system  of  representation,  or 
they  will  incur  no  small  risk  <tf  perishing  miseraUy  among  tfas 
shoals  of  democracy.  ^       * 

And  here  I  have  no  scnq>le  in  confessing  that  I  look  upon  this 
peculiar  system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of  Mnging  the  exer 
cise  of.  political  power  to  the .  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
Those  thinkers  who  regard  this  institution  as  jthe  exclusive  weapoi 
of  a  party,  and  those  who  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  o( 
it,  seem  to  me  to  £all  i^  as  great  an  enw  in  the  one  casa  as  in 
the  other. 
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INFLUBKCB  WHICH  THB  AMBRIOAN  DEMOCRACY  HAS  EXERCISED 
ON  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS. 

WbflB  SiMtkms  are  fare,  tkay  expoM  the  State  to  a  Ttoleat  Critis^When  tbej  an 
freqaeot,  they  keep  np  a  d*igree  of  IcTeriah  Sxciteiiieat.-^T]ie  Ameridttit  have  pre- 
ferred the  second  of  these  two  Evils.— Mutability  of  the  Law8.^-Opinions  of  Homil- 
tdi  ittd  JeffenRia  oft  Ihis  Sntjeet. 

When  ekctioiis  recur  at  long  intervak^  the  state  is  exposed  to 
▼iolent  agitation  ev^  time  they  take  place.  Parties  ex^  theoH 
selves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  gain  a  prize  whidi  ift  so  raretf 
within  thdir  reach ;  and  as  the  evil  is  almost  irremediable  for  the 
the  candidates  who  fail,  the  conseqaenc^  of  their  disi^>pointed  ambi* 
tion  may  prove  most  disastrous :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal 
struggle  can  be  repeated  within  a  short  space  of  time,  the  defeated 
parties  take  patience. 

When  elections  occur  frequently,  this  recmrence  keeps  sodety 
in  a  perpetual  state  of.  feveridi  excitement,  and  imparts  a  continual, 
instobility  to  public  affairs. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  is  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
revolution,  on  the  other,  to  perpetual  mutability ;  the  former  system 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  the  latter  is  an 
obstacle  to  all  steady  and  consistait  policy.  The  Americans  have 
preferred  the  second  of  these  evils  to  the  first;  but  tibey  were  I^ 
to  this  conclumon  by  their  instinct  much  more  than  by  their  reason ; 
for  a  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  de« 
mocracy.  An  extraordinary  mutability  has,  by  this  means,  been 
introduced  into  their  legislation. 

Many  of  the  Americans  consider  the  instability  of  their  laws  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  whtise  general  results  are 
beneficial.  But  do  one  in  the  United  States  affects  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  instability,  or  to  contend  that  it  is  not  a  great  evil. 

Hamilton,  after  having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  a  power  which 
might  prevent,  or  which  might  at  least  impede,  the  promulgation 
of  bad  laws,  adds :  **  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  power  of  pre* 
venting  bad  laws  includes  that  of  preventing  good  ones,  and  may 
be  used  to  the  one  purpose  as  well  as  to  the  other.  But  this  objeo^ 
tion  will  have  but  little  weight  with  those  ^ho  can  properly  esti« 
mate  the  mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  the  lava 
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whicb  form  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  our ' 
government'* — (Federalist,  No.  73.) 

And  again,  in  No  62  of  the  same  work,  he  observes :  *^  Hid 
facility  and  excess  of  law-making  seem  to  be  the  diseases  to  whidi 
our  governments  are  most  liable,*******  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  mutability  in  the  pubhc  councils  arising  frdm  a  rapid  succes* 
sion  of  new  members,  would  fill  a  volume ;  every  new  election  in 
the  states  is  found  to  change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
measures  which  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
poisons  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself,  and  diminishes  the  attach* 
ment  and  reverence  of  the  people  toward  a  political  system  which 
betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity/' 

Jefferson  hiinself,  the  greatest  democrat  whom  the  democrat  id 
America  hasiis  yet  produced,  pointed  dut  the  same  evils. 

**  The  instability  of  our  laws,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Madison, 
f'is  really  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  a  whole  year  should  always  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the.  bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final 
passing  of  it.  It  should  afterward  be  discussed  and  put  to  the 
vote  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more  speedy  decision,  the 
question  should  pot  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority,  but  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  both  houses.*' 


PUBLIC  OFFICBBS  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE   DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

Simple  Exterior  of  the  American  public  Officers.— No  official  Coatnme.— AH  piiblia 
Officers  are  remunerated.— Political  Consequeaces  of  this  Syttem.»No  public  Career 
exists  in  America.— Result  of  this. 

Public  officers  in  the  United  States  are  commingled  with  the 
erowdof  citizens ;  they  haye  neither  palaces,  nor  guards,  nor  cere- 
monial costumes.  This  simple  exterior  of  the  persons  in  authority 
is  connected,  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter, but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  society.    In  the 
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estimation  of  the  democracy,  a  gov^nmeiit  id  not  a  1>ienefit,  but  a 
necessary  evil.  A  certain  degree  of  power  must  be.  granted  to  pub-^ 
fie  officers,  for  they  would  be  of  no  use  withbut  it.  But  the  osten- 
rible  semblance  of 'authority  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  XhA 
conduct  of  affairs;  and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  public.  The  public  officers  themselves  are  well  aware  that 
they  only  enjoy  the  superiority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
they  derive  from  their  authority,  upon  condition  of  putting  them* 
selves  on  a  level  with  the  whole  community  by  their  manners.  A 
public  officer  in  the  United  States  is  uniformly  civil,  accessible  to 
all  the  world,  attentive  to  all  requests,  and  obliging  in  all  his  re- 
plies. I  was  pleased  by  these  characteristics  of  a  democratic  gov* 
emment ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  manly  independence  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  respect  the  office  more  than  the  officer,  and  who  are  less 
attached  to  the  emblems  of  authority  than  to  the  man  who  bears 
Ihem. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  which  costumes  really 
exercise,  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  we  live,  has  been  a  good 
dea]  exaggerated.  I  never  perceived  that  a  public  officer  in  Amer- 
ica was  the  less  respected  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  because  his  own  merit  was  set  off  by  no  adventitious  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  peculiar  dress  con- 
.  tributes  to  the  respect  which  public  characters  ought  to  have  for 
their  own  position,  at  least  when  they  are  not  otherwise  inclined  to 
respect  it.  When  a  magistrate  (and  in  France  such  instances  are 
not  rare),  indulges  his  trivial  wit  at  the  expense  of  a  prisoner,  or 
derides  a  predicament  in  which  a  culprit  is  placed,  it  would  be  well 
to  deprive  him  of  his  robes  of  office,  tasee  whether  he  would  re- 
call some  portion  of  the  natural  dignity  of  mankind  when  he  is  re<- 
duced  to  the  apparel  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  democracy  may,  however,  allow  a  certain  show  of  magisterial 
pomp^  and  clothe  its  officers  in  silks  and  gold,  without  seriously 
compromising  its  principles.  Privileges  of  this  kind  are  transitoi^y; 
tbey  belong  to  the  place,  and  are  distinct  from  the  individual :  bat 
if  public  officers  are  not  uniformly  remunerated  by  the  state,  the 
public  charges  must  be  intrusted  to  men  of  opulence  and  independ- 
ence, who  constitute  the  basis  of  an  aristocracy;  and  if  the  people 
still  retains  its  right  of  election,  tha*  election  can  only  be  made 
from  a  certain  dass  of  citizens* 
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When  a  democratic  republic  renders  offices  wbidi  had  formerly 
been  remunerated,  gratuitous,  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  that  state 
k  advancing  to  monarchical  institutions^  and  when  a  monarch j 
bepns  to  remunerate  such  officers  as  had  hitherto  been  unpaid,  it  19 
a  sure  sign  that  it  is  approaching  toward  a  despotic  or  a  republican 
form  of  government  The  substitution  of  paid  for  unpaid  func- 
tionaries is  of  itself,  io  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  seiious 
reTolution. 

I  look  upon  the  entire  absence  of  gratuitous  functionaries  in 
America  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  the  absolute  dc^ 
minion  which  democracy  exercises  in  that  countiy.  All  puUic 
services,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  are  paid ;  so  that 
every  one  has  not  merely  a  right,  but  also  the  means  of  perfonnii^ 
them.  Although,  in  democratic  states,  all  the  citizens  are  qualified 
to  occupy  stations  in  the  government,  all  are  not  tempted  to  try  for 
them.  The  number  and  the  capacities  of  the  candidates  are  more 
apt  to  restrict  the  dioice  of  electors  than  the  conditions  of  the  can- 
didateship. 

In  nations  in  which  the  principle  of  election  extends  to  every  place 
in  the  state,  no  political  career  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to 
exist  Men  are  promoted  as  if  by  chance  to  the  rank  which  they 
enjoy,  and  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of  retaining  it  The  cdnse- 
quence  is  that  in  tranquil  times  puUic  functions  offer  but  few  lures 
to  ambition.  In  the  United, States  the  persons  who  engage  in  the 
perplexities  of  poUtical  life  are  individuals  of  very  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  pursuit  of  wealth  generally  diverts  men  of  great 
talents  and  of  great  passions  from  the  pursuit  of  power;  and- it 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  man  does  not  undertake  to  direct 
the  fortune  of  the  state  until  he  has  discovered  his  incompetence  to 
conduct  his  own  affairs.  The  vast  number  of  very  ordinary  men 
who  occupy  public  stations  is  quite  as  attributable  to  these  causes 
as  to  the  bad  choice  of  the  democracy.  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  people  would  return  ttie  men  of  superior  abilities 
who  might  solidt  its  support,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  come  forward. 
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ABBHSABT  FOWfiB  OF  MAOlSTBATEfli*   UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THB 
•    AMERICAN  DEMOCRACT. 

Fcr  what  Reason  the  arbitmy  Power  of  Magistrates  is  greater  inalutolate  Monarcbies 
and  in  democratic  Republics  that  it  is  in  limited  Monarchies. — ^Arbitrary  Power  e< 
tile  Magistrates  in  New  Eugland. 

Ill  two  different  lands  of  government  the  magistrates  exercins 
ft  considerable  degree  of  arbitrary  power ;  namely,  under  the  ab- 
ftdute  goyemment  of  a  single  individual,  and  under  that  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

This  identical  result  proceeds  from  causes  which  are  nearly 
analogous. 

In  despotic  states  the  fortune  of  no  dtizen  is  secure ;  and  public 
officers  are  not  more  safe  than  private  inchviduals.  The  sovereign, 
who  has  imder  his  control  the  lives,  the  property,  and  sometimes 
the  honour  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
Aem  a  great  latitude  of  action,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they  * 
will  nt>t  use  it  to  his  prejudice.  In  despotic  states  the  sovereign  is 
so  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  that  he  dislikes  the  con- 
straint even  of  his  own  regulations ;  and  he  is  well  pleased  that  his 
agents  should  follow  a  somewhat  fortuitous  line  of  conduct,  pro- 
vided he  be  certain -that  their  actions  will  never  counteract  his 
oe&res. 

In  democracies,  as  the  majority  has  every  year  the  right  of  de- 
priving the  officers  whom  it  has  appointed  of  their  power,  it  has  no 
reason  to  fear  abuse  of  their  authority.  As  the  people  is  always 
able  to  signify  its  wishes  to  those  who  conduct  the  government,  it 
prefers  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  exertions,  to  prescribing  an 
invariable  rule  of  conduct  wluch  would  at  once  fetter  their  acfmty 
and  the  popular  authority.  '^ 

It  may  even  be  observed,  on  attentive  consideration,  that  under 
the  rule  of  a  democracy  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  still  greater  than  in  despotic  states.  In  the  latter,  the  sovereign 
has  the  power  of  punishing  all  the  faults  with  which  he  becomes 
acquainted,  but  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  become  ac- 

*  I  liere  wed  tlie  word  fnagittraie$  m  the  widest  sense  in  which  it  ean  be  taken  i 
I  ftpply  it  to  all  the  officers  to  whom  the  exccatioh  of  the  laws  is  intnisted. 
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quainted  with  aH  those  which  are  committed.  In  the  former  tiw 
sovereign  power  is  not  only  supreme,  but  it  is  universally  present. 
The  American  functionaries  are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  sphere  of  action  which  the  law  traces  out  for  them, 
than  any  public  officer  in  Europe.  Very  frequently  the  object 
which  they  are  to  accomplish  is  simply  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  means  is  lefl  to  iheif  own  discretion* 

In  New  England,  for  instance,  the  selectmen  of  each  township 
are  bound  to  draw  up  the  list  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the 
jury ;  the  only  rule  which  is  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
is  that  they  are  to  select  citizens  possessing  the  elective  franchise 
and  enjoying  a  fair  reputation.*  In  France  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects  would  be  thought  to  be  in  danger,  if  a  public  officer 
of  any  kind'  was  intrusted  with  so  formidable  a  right  In  New 
England,  the  same  magistrates  are  empowered  to  post  the  names 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  public  houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  from  supplying  them  with  Uquor.f  A  censorial 
I  power  of  this  excessive  kind  would  be  revolting  to.  the  population 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchies ;  here,  however,  it  is  submitted  to 
without  difficulty. 

Nowhere  has  so  much  been  left  by  the  law  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mination of  the  magistrate  as  in  democratic  republics,  because  this 
arbitrary  power  is  unattended  by  any  alarming  consequences.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  free^lom  of  the  magistrate  increases 
as  the  elective  franchise  is  extended,  and  as  the  duration  of  the 
time  of  office  is  shortened.  Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  democratic  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
The  magistrate  ceases  to  be  elective,  but  he  retains  the  rights  and 
the  habits  of  an  elected  officer,  which  lead  directly  to  despotism. 

It  is  only  in  limited  monarchies  that  the  law  which  prescribes 
the  sphere  in  which  public  officers  are  to  act,  superintends  all  their 
measures.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  detected.  In  limited 
monarchies  the  power  is  divided  between  xthe  king  and  the  people, 
both  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  magistrate. 


*  See  the  act  of  27th  February,  1813.  General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  MasM* 
chusetts,  vol.  li.,  p.  331.  It  should  be  added  that  the  jurors  are  afterward  drawn  froa 
these  lists  by  lot. 

t  See  the  act  of  SSth  February,  1787.  Generat  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  Masi» 
shuseUs,  vol  i.,  p.  302. 
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Hie  king  does  not  venture  to  place  the  public  officers  under  the 
control  of.  the  people,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  betray  his 
interests ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  fears  lest  the  magistrates 
should  serve  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
entirely  dependant  up(m  the  crown :  they  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  depend  on  either  the  one  or  the. other.  The  same  cause  which 
in(]uces  the  king  and  the  people  to  render  public  officers  independent, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  such  securities  as  may  prevent  their  in- 
dependence from  encroaching  upon  the  authority  of  the  former  and 
the  liberties  of  the  latter.  They  consequently  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  functionary  .to  a  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  beforehand,  and  they  are  interested  in  confining  him  by  cer- 
tain regulations  which  he  cannot  evade. 

[The  obsenratiODS  respectiag  the  arbitary  powen  of  ma^trates  are  prac- 
tically among  the  most  erroneous  in  the  work.  The  author  seems  to  have 
confounded  the  idea  of  magistrates  being  independent  with, their  being  ar- 
bitrary. Yet  he  bad  just  before  spoken  of  their  dependance  on  popular  elec- 
tion as  a  reason  why  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  abuse  of  their  autho-  • 
lity.  The  iodependence  then  to  which  he  alludes  must  be  an  immunity 
from  responsibility  to  any  other  department.  £u^  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple o£  our  system,  that  all  officers  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  "  when- 
erer  they  act  partially  or  oppressively  from  a  malicious  or  corrupt  motive." 
See  15  Wendell's  Reports,  278.  That  our  magistrates  are  independent 
when  they  do  not  act  partially  or  oppressively  is  very  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  eqosdly  true  in  every  form  of  government.  There  would  seem, 
therefore,  not  to  be  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  necessarily  to  produce 
arbitrariness.  The  author  supposes  that  magistrates  are  more  arbitrary  in 
a  despotism  and  in  a  democracy  than  in  a  limited  monarchy.  And  yet,  the  ' 
liinits  of  independence  and  pf  responsibility  existing  in  the  United  States  are 
borrowed  from  and  identical  with  those  established  in  England — the  most 
prominent  instance  of  a  limited  monarchy.  See  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  the  case  in  Wendeirs  Reports, ^efcre  quoted.  Discretion  in  the  execution 
of  various  ministerial  duties,  and  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  by  judicial 
officers,  is  indispensable  in  every  system  of  government,  from  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  "laying  down  beforehand  a  line  of  conduct"  (as  the  author 
expresses  it)  in  such  cases.  The  very  instances  of  discretionary  power  to 
which  he  refers,  and  which  he  considers  arbitrary^  exist  in  England.  Therey 
the  persons  from  whom  juries  are  to  be  formed  for  the  trial  of  causes  civil 
and  criminal,  are  selected  by  the  sheriffs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown-— 
a  power,  certainly  more  liable  to  abuse  in  their  hands,  than  in  those  of  se* 
lectmen  or  other  town-officers,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  other 
power  referred-  to,  that  of  posting  the  names  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  for^ 
bidding  their  being  supplied  with  liquor,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
oontained  in  the  English  etatme  of  32  Qteo*  III.  ch«  45,  respecting  idle  and 
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MtmdmAy  pefsons.    Indeed,  it  may  be  flaid  with  gveat  oonfideDOe,  that  ibam 
is  not  an  instance  of  discretionary  power  being  vested  in  American  magi^ 
trates  which  does  not  find  its  prototype  in  the  English  laws.    The  whole 
argament  of  the  author,  on  this  point  therefore,  would  seem  to  laiL— 
American  EdUor.] 


INSTABILITY  OF  THB  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  America  the  public  Acts  of  a  Community  frequently  leave  fewer  Traces  than  the 
Occurrences  of  a  Family.— Newspapers  the  only  historical  Remains. — ^Instability  of 
the  Administration  prejudicial  to  the  Art  ef  Government. 

The  authority  which  public  men  possess  in  America  is  so  brie^ 
and  they  are  so  soon  commingled  with  the  ever-changing  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  the  acts  of  a  community  frequently  leave 
fewer  traces  than  the  occurrences  of  a  private  family.  The  public 
administration  is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  traditionary.  But  little  is 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  little  is  wafted  away  for  ever,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  by  the  smallest  breeze. 

The  only  historical  remains  in  the  United  States  are  the  new»- 
papers;  but  if  a  number  be  wanting,  the  chain  of  time  is  brokeo, 
and  the  present  is  severed  from  the  past.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
fifty  years  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  collect  authentic  documents 
'concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  present 
day,  than  it  is  to  find  remains  of  the  administration  of  France 
during  the  middle  ages ;  and  if  the  United  States  were  ever  in- 
vaded by  barbarians,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  learn  anything  of  the  people 
whjch  now  inhabits  them. 

The  instability  of  the  administration  has  penetrated  into  the 
habits  of  the  people :  it  even  appears  to  suit  the  general  taste,  and 
no  one  cares  for  what  occurred  before  his  time.  ♦  No  methodical 
system  is  pursued ;  no  archives  is  formed ;  and  no  documents  are 
brought  together  when  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so.  Where 
they  exist  little  store  is  set  upon  them ;  and  I  have  among  my 
papers  several  original  public  documents  which  were  given  to  me 
in  answer  to  some  of  my  inquiries.    In  America  society  seems  to 
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lif»  (nm  hancl  to  mouth)  Vke  an  aitny  in  tbe  field.  Nerertbelett, 
the  art  of  administration  may  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  science^ 
and  no  sciences  can  be  improved,  if  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  Sttocessiye  generations  are  not  connected  together  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  One  man,  in  the  short  space  of  his  life, 
remarks  a  fact ;  another  conceives  an  idea ;  the  former  invents  a 
means  of  execution,  the  latter  reduces  a  truth  to  a  fixed  proposition ; 
and  mankind  gathers  the  fruits  of  individual  experience  upon  its 
way,  and  gradually  forms  the  sciences.  But  the  persons  who  con- 
duct the  administration  in  America  can  seldom  afford  any  instruction 
to  each  other ;  and  when  they  assume  the  direction  of  societ}%  they 
smply  possess  those  attainments  which  are  most  widely  disseminated 
in  the  community,  and  no  experience  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Democracy,  carried  to  its  farthest  limits,  is  therefore  prejudicial  to 
the  art  of  government;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  a 
people  already  versed  in  the  conduct  of  an  administration,  than  to' 
i  nation  which  is  uninitiated  m  public  affairs. 

This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  sdence 
at  administration.  Although  a  democratic  government  is  founded . 
opon  a  verjr  simple  and  natural  principle,  it  always  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in 
society.*.  At  the  first  glance  it  may  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  but  maturer  observation  will  convince 
» that  it  could  only  come  last  in  the  succession  of  human  Instory. 

[These  remarks  upon  the  '*  instahility  of  administration"  in  America,  are 
partly  correct,  but  partly  erroneous.  It  is  certainly  true  that  our  public  men 
ve  not  educated  to  the  business  of  government ;  even  our  diplomatists  are 
tdeeted  wiih  very  little  reference  to  their  experience  in  that  department 
But  the  universal  attention  that  is  paid  by  the  intelligent,  to  the  measures 
of  government  and  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  give  rise,  is  in  itself  no 
dight  preparation  for  the  ordraary  duties  of  legislation.  And,  indeed,  this 
ike  author  subsequently  seems  to  admit.  As  to  there  being  ''  no  archives 
foraied"  of  public  documents,  the  author  is  certainly  mistaken.  Tbe  jour^ 
nals  of  congress,  the  journals  of  state  legislatures,  the  public  documents 
transmitted  to  and  originating  in  thosa  bodies,  are  carefully  preserved  and 
disseminated  through  the  nation :  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  the  mate* 
ttda  of  a  fun  and  accurate  history.  Our  great  defect,  doubtless,  is  in  tne 
want  of  statistical  information.    Excepting  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  of 

*  It  is  needless  to  obsenre,  that  I  speak  here  of  the  democratic  form  of  gofenunsDt 
SI  applied  to  a  people,  not  merely  to  a  tribe. 
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oar  commerce,  Ynade  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  a  law,  and  «s- 
cepting  ihe  census  which  is  taken  every  ten  years  under  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, and  those  taken  by  the  states,  we  have  no  official  statistics.  It  is  supr 
posed  that  the  author  had  this  species  of  information  in  his  miud  wbea  he 
alluded  to  the  general  deficiency  of  oar  archires.r— Ameriom  EdilorJ] 


OHAROES  LEVIED  BT  THS  STATE  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE  AMEBIGAII 

DEMOCRACY. 

In  all  CommnDities  Citizens  diyisibie  into  tliree  Classes. — Habits  of  each  of  thes« 
Classes  in  the  Direction  of  public  Finances. — Why  public  Expenditures  must  tend  to 
increaM  when  the  People  governs. — What  renders  the  Extravagance  of  a  Democi^ 
cy  less  to  be  feared  in  America. — Public  Expenditure  under  a  Democracy. 

Before  we  can  affirm  whether  a  democratic  form  of  government 
is  economical  or  not,  we  must  establish  a  suitable  standard  of  com- 
parison. The  question  would  be  one  of  easy  solution  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  a  democratic  republic  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  public  expenditure  would  be  foimd 
to  be  more  considerable  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter; 
such  is  the  case  with  all  free  states  compared  to  those  which  are 
not  so.  It  is  certain  that  despotism  ruins  individuals  by  preventing 
them  from  producing  wealth,  much  more  than  by  depriving  them 
of  the  w^ealth  they  have  produced :  it  dries  up  the  source  of  riches, 
while  it  usually  respects  acquired  property.  Freedom,  on  the  con* 
trary,  engenders  far  more  benefits  than  it  destroys ;  and  the  natiooB 
which  are  favoured  by  free  institutions,  invariably  find  that  their 
resources  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  their  taxes. 

My  present  qbject  is  to  compare  free  nations  to  each  other; 
and  to  point  out  the  influence  of  democracy  u|X>n  the  finances  of  a 
state. 

Communitieis,  as  well  as  organic  bodies,  are  subject  to  certain 
fixed  rules  in  their  formation  which  they  cannot  evade.  They  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  which  are  common  to  them  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  people  may  always  be 
mentally  divided  into  three  distinct  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  consists  of  the  wealthy ;  the  second,  of  those  who  are  in 
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euBj  drcumstances ;  and  the  third  is  composed  of  those  who  have 
little  or  no  property,  and  who  subsist  more  especially  by  the  work 
which  they  perfprm  for  the  two  superior  orders.  The  proportion 
of  .the  individuals  who  are  included  in  these  three  divisiona  may 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  society ;  but  the  divisions  them- 
idves  can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  classes  will  exercise  an  influence, 
peculiar  to  its  own  propensities,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  If  the  first  of  the  three  exclusively  pos- 
sesses the  legislative' power,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  sparing 
of  the  public  funds,  because  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  a  large 
fortune  only  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  superfluous  enjoyment, 
and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  felt  If  the  second  class  has 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  will  certainly  not  be  lavish  of 
taxes,  because  nothing  is  so  onerous  as  a  large  impost  which  is 
levied  upon  a  small  income.  The  government  of  the  middle  classes 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  economical,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  enlightened,  and  certainly  not  the  most  generous,  of  free 
governments.  ^ 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  the  lowest  orders :  there  are  two  striking  reasons  which  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  expenditure  will  be  to  increase,  not  to 
diminish. 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  who  create  the  laws  are  pob 
sessed  of  no  property  upon  which  taxes  can  be  imposed,  all  the 
money  which  is  spent  for  the  community  appears  to  be  spent  to 
their  advantage,  at  no  cost  of  their  own ;  and  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  property  readily  find  means  of  regulating  the 
taxes  so  that  they  are  burdensome  to  the  wealthy  and  profitable  to 
the  poor,  although  the  rich  are  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
when  they  are  in  possession  of  the  government. 

In  countries  in  which  the  poor*  should  be  exclusively  invested 
with  the  power  of  m&king  the  laws,  no  great  economy  of  public 
expenditure  ought  to  be  expected  ;  that  expenditure  will  always 
be  considerable ;  either  because  the  taxes  do  not  weigh  upon  those 


•  The  wwd  poor  is  used  here,  and  throughoat  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  in  a 
relative  and  not  in  an  absolute  sense.  Poor  men  in  America  would  of\en  appear  rich 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  of  Europe  ;  but  they  may  with  propriety  he  styled  poor 
ti  comparison  with  their  more  affluent  countrymen. 
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who  levy  thetn,  or  because  they  are  levied  m  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  weigh  upon  those  classes.  In  other  wprds,  the  government  of 
the  democracy  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  power  which  lays 
on  taxes  escapes  the  payment  of  them. 

It  may  be  objected  (but  ^e  argument  has  no  real  weight)  that 
the  true  interest  of  the  people  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  eommunityy  since  it  cannot  but 
suffer  by  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  resorts.  But  is  it  not 
the^  true  interest  of  kings  to  render  their  subjects  happy; 
and  the  true  interest  of  nobles  to  admit  recruits  into  their  order  ob 
suitable  grounds  1  If  remote  advantages  had  power  to  prevaQ 
over  the  passions  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  no  such  tfamg 
as  a  tyrannical  sovereign  or  an  exclusive  aristocracy  could  ever 
exist. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  poor  are  never  invested  wkk 
the  sole  power  of  making  the  laws ;  but  I  reply,  that  whatever 
imiversal  suffrage  has  been  established,  the  majority  of  the  com* 
munity  unquestionably  exercises  the  legislative  authority,  and  if  it 
be  proved  tl^t  the  poor^always  constitute  the  majority,  it  may  be 
added,  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  the  countries  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  elective  franchise,  they  possess  the  sole  power  of  making 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  tlie 
greater  number  h|s  always  consisted  of  those  persons  who  hold  no 
property,  or  of  those  whose  property  is  insufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  the  necessity  of  working  in  order  to  procure  an  easy  subsistence. 
Universal  suffrage  does  therefore  in  point  of  fact  invest  the  poor 
with  the  government  of  society. 

The  disastrous  influence  which  popular  authority  may  sometimes 
exercise  upon  the  finances  of  a  state,  was  very  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  democratic  republics  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  public 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  order  to  relieve  indigent  citizens,  or  to 
supply  the  games  and  theatrical  amusements  of  the  populace.  It 
is  true  that  the  representative  system  was  then  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  influence  of  popular  pas- 
fflons  is  less  felt  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  delegate  will  in  the  end  conform  to  the  principles 
of  his  constituents,  and  favour  their  propensities  as  much  as  their 
jatereats. 

The  extravagance  of  democracy  is,  however,  less  to  be  dreaded 
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m  prdporton  as  tbe  people  acqnkes  a  sliare  of  property,  because  on 
tile  one  hand  the  oontnbutions  of  the  rich  are  then  less  needed,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  more  difficalt  to  lay  on  taxes  which  do  not  aflieci 
tfie  interests  of  the  lower  classes.  (^  tiiis  account  universal  suf-* 
tt9jge  would  be  less  dangerous  in  France  than  in  England,  because 
ID  the  latter  country  the  property  on  which  taxes  may  be  levied  is 
vested  in  fewer  hands.  America,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
dtizens  is  possessed  of  some  fortune,  is  in  a  still  more  favourable 
position  than  France. 

There  are  still  farther  causes  which  may  increase  the  sura  of 
public  expenditures  in  democratic  countries.  When  the  aristocracy 
governs,  the  individuals  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  are  ex 
cmpted,  by  their  own  station  in  society,  from  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion :  they  are  contented  with  their  position ;  power  ahd  renown 
Sire  the  objects  for  which  they  strive ;  and,  as  they  are  placed  far 
above  the  obscurer  throng  of  citizens,  they  do  not  always  distinctly . 
perceive  how  the  wellbeing  of  fte  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  re* 
doand  to  their  own  honour.  They  are  not,  indeed,  callous  to  the 
BoSerings  of  the  poor,  but  they  cannot  feel  those  miseries  as  acutely 
as  if  they  were  themselves  partakers  of  them.  Provided  that  the 
people  appear- to  submit  to  its  lot,  the  rulers  are  satisfied,  and  they 
demand  nothing  farther  from  the  government.  An  aristocracy  is 
more  intent  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  its  influence,  than  upon 
the  means  of  improving  its  condition. 

TiVhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  is  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority,  the  perpetual'  sense  of  their  own  miseries  impels  the 
rulers  of  society  to  seek  Yor  perpetual  meliorations.  A  thousand- 
different  objects  are  subjected  to  improvement ;  the  most  trivial 
details  are  sought  out  as  susceptible  of  amendment ;  and  those 
changes  which  are  accompanied  with  considerable  expense,  are 
more  especially  advocated,  since  the  object  is  to  render  the  condi-* 
tion  of  the  poor  more  tolerable,  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  all  democratic  communities  are  agitated  by  an  ill 
defined  excitement,  and  by  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience,  that  en- 
genders a  multitude  of  innovations,  almost  all  of  which  are  attended 
with  expense. 

In  monarchies  and   aristocracies,  the  natural  taste  which  tb* 
rulers  have  for  power  and  for  renown,  is  stimulated  by  the  prompt 
ings  of  ambition,  and  they  are  frequently  incited  by  these  tempta 
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tions  to  very  costly  undertakings.  In  democracies,  vrhere  the 
rulers  labour  under  privations,  they  can  only  be  courted  by  such 
means  as  improve  their  wellbeing,  and  these  improvements  cannot 
take  place  without  a  sacriiice  of  money.  When  a  people  begins  to 
reflect  upon  its  situation,  it  discovers  a  multitude  of  wants  to  which 
it  had  not  before  been  subject,  and  to  satisfy  these  exigencies,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Hence  it  arises,  that 
the  public  charges  increase  in  proportion  as  civilization  spreads, 
and  that  the  imposts  are  augmented  aS'  knowledge  pervades  the 
community. 

The  last  cause  which  frequently  renders  a  democratic  government 
dearer  than  any  other  is,  that  a  democracy  does  not  always  succeed 
in  moderating  its  expenditure,  because  it  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  being  economical.  As  the  designs  which  it  entertains  are 
frequently  changed,  and  the  agents  of  those  designs  are  more  fre- 
quently removed,  its  undertakings  are  often  ill-conducted  or  left 
unfinished :  in  the  former  case  the  state  spends  sums  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish;  in  the 
second,  the  expense  itself  is  unprofitable. 
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TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DEHOCRACT  AS  REGARDS  THE   SALARDS 
OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

La  T>Amocractes  those  wlio  establish  high  Salaries  have  no  Chance  of  profiting  by  theiB. 
i— Tendency  of  the  American  Democracy  to  increase  the  Salaries  of  subordinate 
Oflicers,  and  to  lower  those  of  the  more  important  Functionaries. — Reason  of  this. 
— Comparative  Statement  of  the  Salaries  of  public  Officers  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France. 

There  is  a  powerful  reason  which  usually  induces  democracies 
to  economize  upon  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  As  the  numbei 
of  citizens  who  dispense  the  remuneration  is  extremely  large  in 
democratic  countries,  so  the  number  of  persons  who  can  hope  to 
be  benefited  by  the  receipt  of  it  is  comparatiyely  small.  In  aristo* 
cratic  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  individuals  who  appoint  high 
salaries,  have  almost  always  a  vague  hope  of  profiting  by  them 
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These  appointments  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  capital  tvhich  they 
create  for  their  own  use,  or  at  leaSt,  as  a  resource  for  their  children. 
It  roust,  however,  be  allowed  that  a  democratic  state  is  most 
parsimonious  toward  its  principal  agents.  In  America  the  second-* 
aiy  officers  are  'much  better  paid,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  ad- 
ministration much  worse  than  they  are  elsewhere. 

These  opposite  effects  result  from  the  same  cause :  the  people 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  in  both  cases;  and  the  scale 
of  remuneration  is  determine^  by  the  consideration  of  its  own 
wants.  It  is  held  to  be  fair  that  the  servants  of  the  public  should 
he  placed  in  the  same  easy  circumstances  as  the  public  itself;*  but 
nrhen  the  question  turns  upon  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  this  rule  fails,  and  chance  alone  can  guide  the  popular  decis* 
ion.  The  poor  have  no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  wants  which 
the  higher  classes  of  society  may  feel.  The  sum  which  is  scanty 
to  the  rich,  appears  enormous  to  the  poor  man,  whose  wants  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  in  his  estimation  the 
governor  of  a  state,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  is  a  very 
fortunate  and  enviable  being.f  If  you  undertake  to  convince  him 
that  the  representative  of  a  gr^at  people  ought  to  be  able  to  main 
tain  some  show  of  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  he  will 
perhaps  assent  to  your  meaning ;  but  when  he  reflects  on  his  own 
humble  dwelling,  and  on  the  hard-earned  produce  of  his  wearisome 
•  toil,  he  remembers  all  that  he  could  do  with  a  salary  which  you 
say  is  insufficient,  and  he  is  startled,  or  almost  frightened  at  the 
flight  of  such  uncommon  wealth.  Besides,  the  secondary  public 
officer  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  people,  while  the  others  are 
raised  above  it.  The  former  may  therefore  excite  his  interest,  but 
the  latter  begins  to  arouse  his  envy. 

This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  salaries 
seem  to  decrease  as  the  authority  of  those  who  receive  them  aug« 
ments4 

*  The  eas)'  drcorostances  in  which  secondary  functionaries  are  placed  in  the  United 
Sutes,  remilt  also  from  another  cause,  which  i»  mdependenl  of  the  general  tendencies 
of  df'inocracv:  every  kind  of  private  business  is  very  lucrative,  and  the  state  would 
'not  be  ftcrved  at  all  if  it  did  not  pay  its  ^rvanu.  The  country  is  in  the  position  of  s 
commercial  andertaking,  which  is  obliged  to  sustain  an  expensive  competition,  not* 
withMamltng  its  taste  for  economy. 

T  The  stale  of  Ohio,  which  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants,  gives  its  governor  a 
•alary  of  only  $  1 ,200  (260/.)  a  year. 

%  To  render  this  assertion  perfectly  evident,  it  will  saffice  to  examine  the  icale  of 
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Under  tbe  nile  of  an  aristocracy  it  frequeBtly  happeafl^  cm  tiie 
contrary,  that  while  the  high  officers  are  rec^viag  muaificeiit  sala- 
ries, the  inferior  ones  have  not  more  than  enough  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Tbe  reason  of  this  fact  is  eanly  dispoTeraUe 
from  causes  very  analogous  to  those  to  whidi  I  have  just  alluded. 
K  a  democracy  is  unable  to  conceive  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  er 
to  se^  them  without  envy,  an  aristocracy  is  slow  to  understand, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  unacquainted  with  the  privations  of 
the  poor.  The.  poor  man  is  not  (if  we  use  the  term  aright)  the' 
fellow  of  the  rich  one ;  but  he  is  a  being  of  anotfaar  spedes.  An 
aristocracy  is  therefore  apt  to  care  but  little  finr  die  fate  of  its  sub 
ordinate  agents :  and  their  salaries  are  only  raised  when  they  relm 
to  perform  their  service  for  too  scanty  a  remuneration. 

It  is  the  pai^monious  conduct  of  democracy  toward  its  princi- 
pal officers,  which  has  countenanced  a  supposition  of  far  more 
economical  propensities  than  any  which  it  really  possesses.  It  is 
true  that  it  scarcely  allows  the  means  of  honorable  subsistence  ts 
the  individuals  who  conduct  its  affiuis ;  but  enormous  sums  art 
lavished  to  meet  tixe  exigencies  or  to  facilitate  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.*  The  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  better  em* 
ployed,  but  it  is  not  saved.    In  general,  democracy  ^ves  largd^ 

takries  of  the  agents  of  the  federal  goverament.    I  have  added  the  salaries  atUchei 
to  Um  oorrespoadiog  officers  in  Franoci  to  complete  the  comparison : — 

imZTBD  STATES.  rEAVCB. 

TrtoMwry  JkpMrimtiU,  JllniMsre  dea  FifMnest . 


Messenger       -       .       • 

$   100     160/.  Huissier,  ],600ir. 

•    eor 

Cierk  with  lowest  salary 

1,000     217    Clerk  with  lowest  salary, 

l/)00tol,S00fr. 

4»un 

Clerk  with  highest  Milarr 

1,SOO     M7    Clerk  with  highest  salary. 

S;200  to  3,600  fr. 

128t4>I4i 

Chief  clerk          .       •       . 

SOS 

Secretary  of  state    • 

6,000  1,300    The  minister,  80,000  fr.      , 

.    3,800 

The  president     - 

25,000  5,400    The  king,  12,000,000  fr. 

-    480,000 

I  have  perhaps  done  wrong  in  selecting  France  as  my  standard  of  comparison.  In 
France  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  nation  exercise  an  ever-increasing  infloenes 
upon  the  government,  and  the  chambers  shows  disposition  to  raise  the  lowest  salariss 
and  to  lower  the  principal  ones.  Thus  the  minister  of  finance,  who  received  ISO^OOOfr. 
under  the  empire,  receives  80,000  fr..in  1835 ;  the  directeurs-generaux  of  finance,  whs 
then  rsceivcd  50,000  fr.  now  receive  only  30,00e^fr. 

*  See  the  American  budgets  for  the  cost  of  indigent  citizens  and  gratuitous  joitfip- 
tioB.  In  1831,  50/XX».  were  spent  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  mainteoanes  oC 
the  poor ;  and  at  least  200,000/.  were  devoted  to  gratuitous  instruction.  (WiUiaiiis^ 
New  York  Annual  Register,  1832,  pp.  205, 243.)  The  suto  of  New  York  coatamsd 
only  1,900,000  inhabitanu  in  the  year  1830 ;  which  is  not  mors  than  double  tha  ansvM 
•C  populatioii  in  tha  departaiMit  d«  Nord  in  Fcanco. 
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to  the  oomnHimty,  and  rery  sparingly  to  those  who  govern  it  The 
reverse  is  the  ease  in  the  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  money 
of  die  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  persons  who  are  at  thd 
head  of  affain. 


SirFICt7I.TT  OF  DISTINaniSBING  THV   CAUSES  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

WR.are  liable  to  freqaent  errors  in  the  research  of  those  facts 
wUch  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fate  of  mankind,  since 
Mthing  is  more  difficult  than  to  appreciate  their  real  value.  One 
people  is  naturally  inconsistent  and  enthusiastic ;  another  is  soher 
and  calculating ;  and  these  characteristics  originate  in  their  phy^- 
cal  constitution,  or  in  remote  causes  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. 

There  are  nations  which  are  fond  of  parade  and  the  bustle  of 
fcsfiviijr,  and  which  do  not  regret  the  costly  gayeties  of  an  hour. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  attached  to  more  retiring  pleasures, 
and  seem  almost  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  pleased.  In  some 
countries  the  highest  value  is  set  upon  the  beauty  of  public  edifices ; 
in  others  the  productions  of  art  are  treated  with  indifference,  and 
everything  which  is  unproductive  is  looked  down  upon  with  con* 
tempt.     In  some  renown,  in  others  money,  is  the  ruling  passion. 

Independently  of  the  laws,  all  these  causes  concur  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  If  the  Americans  never  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
galas,  it  is  not  only  because  the  imposition  of  taxes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  but  because  the  people  takes  no  delight  in 
public  rejoicings.  If  they  repudiate  all  ornament  from  their  archi- 
tecture, and  set  no  store  on  any  but  the  more  practical  and  homely 
advantages,  it  is  not  only  because  they  live  under  democratic  in- 
stitutions, but  because  they  are  a  commercial  nation.  The  habita 
of  private  life  are  continued  in  public ;  and  we  ought  carefully 
to  distinguish  that  economy  which  depends  upon  their  institu« 
tions,  from  that  which  is  the  natural  result  of  their  manners  and 
cuotoms. 
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JPHBTHSR  THB  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  TOfETBP  8TATB8  CAN  BE  OOIIPAB0 
TO  THAT  OF  JPRANCE. 

Two  Points  to  \fe  established  in  order  to  estimate  the  -Extent  of  the  public  Charge^ 
viz :  the  national  Wealth,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation.— -The  Wealth  and  the  Charges 
of  France  not  accurately  known.— Why  the  Wealth  and  Charges  of  the  Union  can- 
not be  accurately  known.— Researches  of  the  Author  with  a  View  to  discoTer  the 
Amount  of  Taxation  in  Pennsylrania. — General  Symptoms  which  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  Amount  of  the  public  Charges  in  a  giren  Nation.— Result  of  this  InrestW 
gation  for  the  Union. 

Many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  in  France  to  compare 

the  public  expenditure  of  that  country  with  the  expenditure  of  the 

United  States ;  all  these  attempts  liave,  however,  been  unattended 

by  success ;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  could 

'  not  have  had  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  public  charges  of  a  peoplei 
two  preliminaries  are  indispensable :  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  the  wealth  of  that  people ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
learn  what  portion  of  that  wealth  is  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state.  To  show  the  amount  of  taxation  without  showing  the 
resources  which  are  destined  to  meet  the  demand,  is  to  tmdertake 
a  futile  labour ;  for  it  is  not  the  expenditure,  but  the  relation  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

The  same  rate  of  taxation  which  may  easily  be  supported  by  a 
wealthy  contributor,  will  reduce  a  poor  one  to  extreme  misery.  The 
wealth  of  nations  is  composed  of  several  distinct  elements,  of  which 
tx)puIation  is  the  first,  real  property  the  second,  and  personal 
property  the  third.  The  first  of  these  three  elements  may  be  dis- 
covered without  difficulty.  Among  civilized  nations  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  an  accurate  census  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  two  others 
cannot  be  determined  with  so  much  facility.  .  It  is  difficult  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  lands  in  a  country  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation, with  their  natural  or  their  acquired  value ;  and  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  personal  property  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  a  nation,  and  which  eludes  the  strictest  analysis 
by  the  diversity  and  number  of  shapes  under  which  it  may  occur. 
And,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  those  in  which  the  administration  is  most  cen* 
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tralyhave  not  succeeded, -as  yet,  in. determining  the  exact  condition 
of  their  wealth. 

Id  America  the  attempt  has  never  been  made ;  for  how  would 
such  an  investigation  be  possible  in  a  country  where  society  has 
not  yet  settled  into  habits  of  regularity  and  tranquillity ;  where  the 
national  government  is  not  assisted  by  a  multitude  of  agents  whose 
exertions  it  can  command,  and  direct  to  one  sole  end ;  and  where 
statistics  are  not  studied,  becftuse  no  one  is  able  to  collect  the 
necessary  documents,  or  can  find  time  to  peruse  them  ?  Thus  the 
primary  elements  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Union ;  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  is  unknown :  the  property  of  the  former  is  not 
accurately  determined,  and  no  means  exist  of  computing  that  of 
the  latter. 

I  consent  therefore,  for  Ihe  sake  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon 
this  necessary  term  of  the  comparison,  and  I  confine  myself  to  a 
computation  of  the  actual  amount  of  taxation,  without  investigating 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  taxation  and  the  revenue. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my  task  has  not  been  facilitated 
by  the  limits  which  I  here  lay  down  for  my  researches. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  central  administration  of  France, 
as^ed  by  all  the  public  officers  who  are  at  its  disposal,  might 
determine  with  exactitude  the  amount  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens.  But  this  investigation,  which  no 
private  individual  can  undertake,  has  not  hitherto  been  completed 
by  the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  its  results  have  not  been 
made  public.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  sum  total  of  the  state ; 
we  know  the  amount  of  the  departmental  expenditure ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  communal  divisions  have  not  been  computed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenses  of  France  is  unknown. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  )shall  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
are  multiplied  and  enhanced.  The  Union  publishes  an  exact  return 
of  the  amount  of  its  expenditure ;  the  budgets  of  the  four-and-twenty 
states  furnish  simfilar  returns  of  their  revenues;  but  the  expenses  in« 
(jdent  to  the  affairs  of  the  counties  and  the  townships  are  unknoYrn.* 

*  ThB  Americans, as  we  hare  seen,  hare  four  ^^parate  budgets;  the  Union,  tlio 
■fates,  the  counties,  and  the  townships,  hanag  each  seTerally  their  own.  During  my 
stay  ta  America  I  made  erery  endeavour  to  discorer  the  amount  of  the  public  expen* 
diture  in  the  toihiships  and  counties  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  and  I  readily 
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Tike  aafbority  of  the  federal  garenuaeBt  eannot  oblige  thi% 
provincial  governments  to  throw  any  light  upon  thi»  point ;  and 
even  if  these  governments  were  inclined  to  afibrd  their  mmultaae- 
0119  co-operation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tibey  possess  the  meaiia 
of  procuring  a  satisfactory  answer.  Independently  of  the  natural 
<fifficolties  of  the  task,  the  political' organization  of  the  country 
would  act  as  a  hinderance  to  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The 
emmty  and  town  magistrates  are  no{  appointed  by  the  authoritiet 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  not  subjected  to  their  control.  It  is 
therefore  very  allowable  to  suppose,  that  if  the  state  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  returns  which  we  reqmre,  its  designs  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  neglect  of  those  subordinate  officers  whom  it 
would  be  obliged  to  employ.*    It  is,  in  Tpcint  of  fact,  useless  to  in- 

iktoined  the  bndget  of  the  larger  townships,  but  1  found  it  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
cure that  of  the  smaller  ones.  I  possess,  however,  ^ome  documents  relating  to  couatj 
expenses,  which,'  althoug^h  incomplete,  are  still  curioas.  I  haT^  to  thank  Mr.  Rielv 
•rds,  mayor  of  Philadelplua,  for  the  budgets  of  thirteen  of  .the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia,  ^iz :  Lebanon,  Centre,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Montgomery,  Luzerne,  Dauphin,  But- 
ler, Allegany,  Columbia,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  and  Phikdelphia,  for  tbi 
year  1830.  Their  population  at  that  time  consisted  of  495,207  inhabitants.  Ob  VooIe* 
ing  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  thirteen  counties  are  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  so  generally  affected  by  the  causes  which  usually  infl» 
cnce  the  condition  of  a  country,  that  they  may  easily  be  supposed  to  funiiUi  m  coareet 
urerage  of  the  financial  state  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  general ;  and  thus, 
npon  reckoning  that  the  expenses  of  these  counties  amounted  in  the  year  1830,  to 
about  72,330/.,  or  nearly  3s.  fer  each  inhabitant,  and  calculating  that  each  of  them 
antributed  in  the  same  year  about  lOs.  2d.  toward  the  Union,  and  about  3s.  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  appears  that  they  each  contributed  as  their  share  of  all  the 
pikblic  expenses  (except  those  of  the  townships),  the  sum  of  18s.  9i,  This  oakok- 
tion  is  doubly  inoom]dete,  as  it  applies  only  to  a  single  year  and  to  one  part  «f  the 
publie  charges ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  conjectural. 

*  Those  who  have  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  expenses  of  Fraue 
■ad  Ajnerica,  have  at  once  peroetred  that  no  such  comparison  could  be  drawn  between 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  two  countries ;  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  contrast 
detadied  portions  of  this  expenditure.  It  may  readily  be  shown  that  this  second  sya 
tem  is  not  at  all  less  defeetiye  than  the  first. 

If  1  attempt  to  compare  the  FrencK  budget  with  the  budget  of  the  Union,  it  must 
oe  remembered  that  the  latter  embraces  much  fewer  objects  than  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country,  and  that  the  expenditure  most  coaaequently  be  mocli 
aaaller.  If  I  contrast  the  budgets  of  the  departments  to  those  of  the  states  which 
constitute  the  Union,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  power  and  control  exercised  by 
Che  states  is  much  grester  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  departments,  .their 
Op^ditim  is  also  more  considerable.  As  for  the  budgett,of  the  counties,  nothing  of 
Ae  kind  occurs  b  the  French  system  of  finance  j  and  it  is,  again,  doubtful  whether 
the  corresponding  expenses  should  be  refeiTed  to  the  budget  of  the  state  or  to  those 
of  the  municipal  diTisions. 

Municipal  expenses  exist  in  both  coustries,  but  they  are  not  always  aaalog«ua.  la 
America  the  townships  discharge  a  variety  of  offices  which  are  reserved  in  France  Va 
die  departments  or  the  stat#     Jl  may,  morse  -'er,  be  aribed,  what  isle  be  nodereteod 
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fBM  irbat  the  Amerioanft  mi^t  do  to  fixrwaid  this  inqdbry,  i 
it  is  certaia  that  they  hare  hitherto  done  nothing  at  alL  There 
does  not  exist  a  single  individual  at  the  present  day,  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  who  can  inform  us  what  each  citizen  of  the  Union 
annually  oontrihutes  to  the  public  charges  of  the  nation.* 

Hence  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  conqpare 
the  social  expenditure,  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  relative  wealdi  of 
France  and  of  America.  I  will  even  add,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  this  comparison ;  for  when  statistics  are  not 
iranded  upon  computations  which  are  strictly  accurate,  they  mb* 
kid  instead  of  guiding  aright.  The  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  the  false  affectation  of  exactitude,  which  prevails  even  in  the 
mis-statements  of  the  science,  and  adopts  with  confidence  the  er« 
lors  which  are  apparelled  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  truth. 

We  abandon,  therefore,  our  numerical  investigation,  vnth  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  data  of  another  kind.    In  the  absence  of 

by  ^be  municipal  expenses  of  America.  The  organization  of  the  manidpal  bodies  or 
townships  differs  in  the-seTeral  states :  Are  we  to  be  guided  by  what  occurs  b  Nev 
SiglaBd  or  ia  Georgia,  in  PennsylYania  or  ia  the 'state  of  Illinois?  • 

A  kind  of  analogy  may  very  readily  be  perceived  between  certain  budgets  in  the 
two  cotmtries :  but  as  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  always  differ  more  or 
lessy  no  fair  eomparisoo  can  be  instituted  between  them. 

*  Even  if  we  knew  the  exact  pecuniary  contribution  of  every  French  and  Americaa 
citizen  to  the  cofiers  of  the  state,  we  should  only  come  at  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
Govemmcnts  not  only  demand  supplies  of  money,  but  they  call  for  personal  services, 
wkicb  may  be  looked  open  as  equivalent  to  m  givea  sum.  When  a  state  raises  aa 
inny,  beside  the  pay  of  the  troops  which  is  furnished  by  the  entire  nation,  each  sol- 
dier must  give  up  his  time,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  use  he  might  make  of  it 
if  he  were  not  in  the  service.  The  samie  remark  applies  to  the  militia:  the  citizen 
vbo  is  in  the  militia  devotes  a  certain  portion  of  valuable  time  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace, 'and  he  does  in  reality  surrender  to  the  state  those  earnings  which 
he  is  preveated  from  gaining.  Many  other  mstancet  might  be  cited  in  addition  ta 
these.  The  govemmenu  of  France  and  America  both  levy  taxes  of  this  kind,  which 
weigh  upon  the  citizens ;  but  who  can  estimate  with  accuracy  their  relative  amount  in 
the  fwo  eoantries? 

This,  however,  is  not  the  last  of  the  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  companng 
the  expenditure  of  the  Union  vrith  that  of  France.  The  French  government  contracts 
certain  oblt^iottsVhich  do  not  exist  in  America,  and  vice  oersio.  The  French  nor- 
•nvnent  pays  the  clergy ;  in  America  the  voluntary  principle  prevails.  In  Amc-ica 
there  is  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  in  France  they  are  abandoned  to  the  cha:  ity 
of  the  public.  The  French  pubhc  officers  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary :  in  America  they 
«y  allowed  certam  perquisites.  In  France  contributions  in  kind  take  place  on  very 
few  roads:  in  America  upon  almost  all  the  thoroughfares:  in  the  forn^er  country  the 
roads  are  free  to  all  travellers :  in  the  latter  turnpikes  abound.  All  these  differences 
h  Msaner  fai  which  oeotribationa  are  levied  in  the  two  cenntries,  enhance  the  difllciilty 
of  comparing  their  expenditure ;  for  there  are  certain  expenses  which  the  citizens 
^Bold  Mt  be  sttl^ectcd  to,  or  which  would  at  my  rate  be  much  less  considerable,  if 
the  sute  did  not  take  upon  ilself  to- act  in  the  name  of  the  pnblic 
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positive  documents,  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  proportion 
which  the  taxation  of  a  people  bears  to  its  real  prosperity,  by  ob- 
serving whether  its  external  appearance  is  flourishing ;  whether, 
after  -having  discharged  the  calls  of  the  state,  the  poor  man  re- 
tains the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  rich  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whether  both  classes  are  contented  with  their  position, 
seeking  however  to  meliorate  it  by  perpetual  exertions,  so  that  in- 
dustry is  never  in  want  of  capital,  nor  capital  unemployed  by  in- 
dustry. The  obser>'er  who  draws  his  inferences  frotn  these  signs 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  of 
the  United  States  contributes  a  much  smaller  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  state  than  the  citizen  of  France.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  result  be 
otherwise. 

A  portion  of  the  French  debt  is  the  consequence  of  two  suc- 
cessive invasions ;  and  the  Union  has  no  similar  calamity  to  fear. 
A  nation  placed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  large  standing  army ;  the  isolated  position  of  the  Union 
enables  it  to  have  only  6,000  soldiers.  The  French  have  a  fleet  of 
300  sail ;  the  Americans  have  52  vessels  *  How,  then,  can  tbe 
inhabitant  of  the  Union  be  called  upon  to  contribute  as  largely  as 
the  inhabitant  of  France  ?  No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
finances  of  two  countries  so  diflerently  situated. 

It  is  by  examining  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  Union,  and 
not  by  comparing  the  Union  with  France,  that  we  mAy  discover 
whether  the  American  government  is  really  economical.  On  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  different  republics  which  form  the  confeder- 
ation, I  perceive  that  their  governments  lack  perseverance  in  their 
undertakings,  and  that  they  exercise  no  steady  control  over  tbe  men 
whom  they  employ.  ^  Whence  I  naturally  infer,  that  they  must 
often  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to  no  purpose,  or  consome 
more  of  it  than  is  really  necessary  to  their  undertakings.  Great 
efforts  are  made,  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  origin  of  so- 
ciety, to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  open  the 
career  of  power  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  difluse  knowledge  and 
comfort  among  them.  The  poor  are  maintained,  immense  sums 
are  annually  devoted  to  public  instruction,  all  services  whatsoever 
are  remunerated,  and  the  most  subordinate  agents  are  liberally  paid. 

*  See  the  details  fa  the  badget  of  the  French  minister  of  marine ;  and  for  Ameriot 
the  National  Calendar  of  1833|  d.  288 
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!f  this  kmd  of  goyeniment  appears  to  me  to  be  useful  and  rationaly 
Jam  neyertheliBss  constrained  to  adtnit  that  it  is  expensive. 

Wherever  the  poor  direct  public  affairs  and  dispose  of  the  national 
resources,  it  appeans  certain^  that  as  they  profit  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  state,  they  are  apt  to  augment  that  expenditure. 

I  conclude  therefore,  without  having  recourse  to  inaccurate  com- 
putations, and  without  hazarding  a  comparison  which  might  prove 
incorrect,  that  the  democratic  government  of  the  Americans  is  not 

.  a  cheap  government,  as  is  sometimes  asserted:  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 

«  ever  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  its  taxation  will  speedily  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
aristocracies  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 


CORRUPTION  AND  VICES  OF  THE  RULERS   IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  AND 
CONSEQUENT   EFFECTS   UPON*  PUBLIC   MORALITY. 

Ill  Aristocracies  Rulers  sometimes  endearoar  to  corrupt  the  People. — In  Democracies 
Rolers  frequently  show  themseWes  to  be  corrupt. — In  the  former  their  Vices  are 
directly  prejudicial  to  the  Morality  of  the  people. — In  the  latter  their  indirect  Influ- 
ence is  still  more  pernicious.  *  * 

.  A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made,  when  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  principles  mutually  inveigh  against  each  other,  as  tend'- 
ing  to  facilitate  corruption.  In  aristocratic  governments  the  in- 
£viduals  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  afiairs  are  rich  men,  who 
are  solely  desirous  of  power.  In  democracies  statesmen  are  poor, 
and  they  have  their  fortunes  to  make.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
aristocratic  states  the  rulers  are  rarely  accessible  to  corruption,  and 
have  very  little  craving  for  money ;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  democratic  nations. 

But  in  aristocracies,  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  possessed  of  consicjerable  wealth,  and  as  the 
number  of  persons  by  whose  assistance  they  may  rise  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  government  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  put 
up  to  a  sort  of  auction.  In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  covetous  of  power  are  very  seldom  wealthy,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  who  confer  that  power  is  extremely  great 
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Perliaps  in  d^mocraGieB  the  number  of  men  frha  night  be  bougM 
is  by  no  means  smaller,  but  buyers  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  so  many  persons  at  once,  that 
the  attempt  is  rendered  nugatory* 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  administration  ui  Franor 
daring  the  last  forty  years,  hare  been  accused  of  making  tbev  fb; 
tunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  its  allies ;  a  reproach' wfaieli 
was  rarely  addressed  to  the  public  characters  of  the  andent 
monarchy.  But  in  France  the  practice  of  bribing  electors  is  ahnosi 
unknown,  while  it  is  notoriously  and  publicly  carried  on  m  EnglamL 
In  the  United  States  I  ne^er  heard  a  man  accused  of  spending  hi» 
wealth  in  corrupting  the  populace ;  but  I  have  often  heard  the 
probity  of  public  officers  questioned ;  still  more  frequ«)tly  havtt 
I  heard  their  success  attributed  'to  low  intrigues  and  immoral 
practices* 

If,  then,  the  men  who  conduct  the  government  of  an  aristocracy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  heads  of  a  demo- 
cracy are  themselves  corrupt.  In  the  former  c^se  the  morality  of 
the  people  is  directly  assailed ;  in  the  latter,  an  indirect  influence 
is  exercised  upon  the  people,  which  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  are  almost  always  exposed 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  conduct,  they  in  some  measure 
lend- the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  base  practices  of  which 
ttiey  are  accused.  They  thus  afford  an  example  which  must  prove 
discouraging  to  the  struggles  of  virtuous  independence,  and  must 
foster  the  secret  calculations  of  a  vicious  ambition.  If  it  be  assert- 
ed that  evil  passions  are  displayed  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  that 
they  ascend  the  throne  by  hereditary  right ;  and  that  despicable 
characters  are  to  be  met  vrith  at  the  head  of  aristocratic  nations  as 
well  as  in  the  sphere  of  a  democracy ;  this  objection  has  but  little 
weight  in  my  estimation.  The  corruption  of  men  who  have  casually 
risen  to  power  has  a  course  and  vulgar  infection  in  it,  which  ren- 
ders it  contagious  to  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  refinement,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  de« 
pravity  of  the  great,  which  frequently  prevents  it  from  spreading 
abroad 

The  people  can  never  penetrate  the  perplexing  labyriflth  of  courf 
iBtrigitc,and  it  will  always  have  difficulty  in  detecting  the  turpitude 
which  lurks  under  elegant  manners,  refined  tastes,  and  graceful  Ian- 
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gntge  ButtopflhgeflbepiAlicpuxse,  and  loTeiuli^fiBnromBof 
(he  state,  are  arts  wluch  the  nueaiiest  .villain  may  comprehend,  and 
hope  to  practice  in  his  turn. 

In  reality  it  is  iar  less  prejudicial  to  be  a  ^tneas  to  die  immo 
lality  of  the  great,  tlian  to  that  immorality  whidh  leads  to  greatnesa. 
In  a  democracy,  private  citisenasee  a  man  of  their  own  rank  in  life, 
who  rises  from  that  obscure  position,  and  who  becomes  possessed 
of  riches  and  of  power  in  a  few  years :  the  spectacle  excites  tfadr 
SQiprise  and  their  envy :  and  they  are  led  to  inquire  how  the  person 
who  was  yesterday  their  equal,  is  tonday  their  ruler.  To  attribute 
his  rise  to  his  talents  or  his  virtues  is  unpleasant ;  for  it  is  taddy 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  tbemselves  kss  virtuous  and  less 
talented  than  he  was.  They  are  therefore  led  (and  not  unfre* 
queAtly  ih&r  conjecture  is  a  correct  one),  to  impute  his  successx 
Bttnly  to  some  of  his  defects ;  and  an  odious  mixture  is  thus  form* 
ed  of  tlie  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unwortbiness  and  success, 
utility  and  Ashonour. 


EFFORTS   OF   WHICH   A  BCMOCRACT   IS   CAPABLB. 

Ikt  UoiiMi  bu  only  had  on«  straggle  liitliarto  for  its  Ssktoice.— EntlmtiMni  nl  iIm 
CommeDcement  of  the  Wttr.^Intliflereoce  toward  its  Close.— Difficulty  of  estal^ 
lishing  a  military  Conscription  or  impressment  ot  Seamen  in  America. — ^Why  a 
dHDOcratic  People  is  less  capaUe  of  aostaiaed  Effort  than  another. 

I  HERS  warn  the  reader  that  I  speak  of  a  government  which  ia^ 
pficitly  fc^ws  the  real  desires  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  govern- 
Bieot  which  simply  commands  in  its  name.  Nothing  is  so  irresisti- 
ble as  a  tyrannical  power  commanding  in  the^ame  of  the  people, 
because,  while  it  exercises  that  moral  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  dedsiois  of  the  majority,  it  acts  at  the  same  time  with  the 
pnmiptitode  and  the  tenacity  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  di^cult  to  say  what  degree  of  exertion  a  democratic  govern- 
matt  may  be  capable  of  making,  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  no  great  democratic  republic  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world.    To  style  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  over  France  in 
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1793,  by  that  name,  would  be  to  offer  an  insult  to  the  republican 
form  of  government    The  United  States  afford  the  first  exampi 
of  the  kind. 

The  American  Union  has  now  subsisted  for  half  a  century,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  its  existence  has  only  once  been  attacked, 
namely,  during  the  war  of  independence.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  long  war,  various  occurrences  took  place  which  betokened, 
an  extrnordinary  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country.*  But  as  the 
contest  was  prolonged,  symptoms  of  pri7ate  egotism  began  to  show 
themselves.  No  money  was  poured  into  the  public  treasury ;  few 
recruits  could  be  raised  to  join  the  army ;  the  people  wished  to  ac- 
quire independence,  but  was  very  ill  disposed  to  undergo  the  priva* 
tions  by  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained.  "  Tax  laws,"  says 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  (No.  12),  **  have  in  vain  been  Inultiplied ; 
new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried ;  the 
public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed ;  and  the  treas* 
uries  of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coin- 
ciding with  the  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid  and 
mutilated  state  of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment  for 
extensive  collections,  and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legis- 
latures the  folly  of  attempting  them." 

The  United  States  have  not  had  any  serious  war  to  carry  <m 
since  that  period.  In  order,  therefore^  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
which  democratic  nations  may  impose  upon  themselves,  we  must 
wait  until  the  American  people  is  obliged  to  put  half  its  entire 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  as  was  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  or  until  it  sends  forth  a  twentieth  part  of  its  population  to 
the  field  of  battle,  as  was  done  by  France. 

In  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and  mei^  are  in- 
duced to  enlist  by  bounties.  The  notions  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  so  opposed  to  compulsory  enlistment,  that 
I  do  not  imagine  that  it  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  What 
is  termed^  the  conscription  in  France  is  assuredly  the  heaviest  tax 
upon  the  population  of  that  caintry;  yet  how  could  a  great  oonti- 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  occurrences  was  the  resolation  which  the  Araow 
leans  took  of  temporarily  abandoning  the  use  of  tea.    Those  who  know  that  men 
'  tisually  cling  more  to  their  habits  than  to  their  life,  will  doubtless  admire  this  great 
!iiid  obscure  sacrifice  which  was  made  by  a  whole  people. 
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Dental  war  be  carried  on  without  it  ?  The  Americans  have  not 
adopted  the  British  impressment  of  seamen,  and  they  have  nothing 
which  corresponds  to  the  French  system  of  maritime  conscription ; 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  service,  is  supplied  by  voluntary 
engagement  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  people  can  sus- 
tain a  great  maritime  war,  without  having  recourse  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  systems.  Indeed,  the  Union,  which  has  fought 
with  some  honour  upon  the  seas,  has  never  possessed  a  very  numer- 
ous fleet,  and  the  equipment  of  the  small  number  pf  American  ves» 
sels  has  always  been  excessively  expensive. 

[The  remark  that  f*  in  America  the  use  of  conscription  is  unknown,  and 
men  are  induced  to  enlist  by  bounties,"  iB  not  exactly  correct.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  New  York,  in  October,  1814  (see 
the  laws  of  that  session,  p.  15),  passed  an  act  to  raise  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  t^e  militia  were  directed  to  be  class- 
ed, and  each  class  to  furnish  one  soldier,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  nnm* 
ber  of  12,000  directed  to  be  raised.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  class  to  fur- 
nish a  man,one  was  to  be  detached  from  them  by  ballot,  and  was  compelled 
ta  procure  a  substitute  or  serve  personally.*  The  intervention  of  peace  ren- 
dered proceedings  under  the  act  unnecessary,  and  we  have  not,  therefof e,  the 
light  of  experience  to  form  an  opinion  whether  such  a  plan  of  raising  a  mil- 
itary force  is  practicable.  Other  states  passed  similar  laws.  The  system  of 
classing  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  revolution. — American 
Editor.} 

I  have  heard  American  statesmen  confess  that  the  Union  wiU 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  rank  on  the  seas^  without 
adopting  the  system  of  impressment  or  of  maritime  conscription; 
hut  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  people,  which  exercises  the 
Bapreme  authority,  to  submit  to  impressment  or  any  compulsorv 
system. 

It  is  incontestable,  that  in  times  of  danger  a  free  people  displays 
&r  more  energy  than  one  which  is  not  so.  But  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  free  nations  in  which 
the  democratic  element  preponderates.  Democracy  appears  to  me 
to  b^  much  better  adapted  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  society,  or 
fcMT  an  occasional  effort  of  remarkable  vigor,  than  for  the  hardy  and 
prolonged  endurance  of  the  storms  which  beset  the  political  exist- 
ence of  nations.  The  reason  is  very  evident ;  it  is  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  men  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers  and  priva^ 
tions ;   but  they  will   not  support  them'  long  without  reflection. 
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There  is  more  calculation,  even  in  fbe  Impulses  of  bravery » than  is 
generally  attributed  to  them;  and  although  the  first  efforts  are 
suggested  by  passion,  perseverance  is  maintained  by  a  distinct  re 
gard  ot  the  purpose  in  view.     A  portion  of  what  we  value  is  ex 
posed,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder. 

But  it  is  this  distinct  perception  of  the  future,  founded  upon  a 
sound  judgement  and  an  enlightened  experience,  which  is  most  fine* 
quently  wanting  in  democracies.  The  populace  is  UHure  apt  tolisel 
than  to  reason ;  and  if  its  present  suffeiings  are  great,  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  the  still  greater  sufferings  attendant  upon  defeai  wffl  be 
forgotten. 

Another  cause  tends  to  render  the  efforts  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment less  persevering  than  those  of  an  aristocracy.  Not  only  are 
the  lower  classes  less  awakened  than  the  higher  orders  to  the  good 
or  evil  chances  of  the  future,  but  they  are  liable  to  suffer  far  more 
acutely  from  present  privations.  The  noble  exposes  his  life,  indeed, 
but  the  chance  of  glory  is  equal  to  the  chance  of  harm.  If  he  sacri- 
fices a  large  portion  of  his  income  to  the  state,  he  deprives  himself 
fi»r  a  time  of  the  pleasure  of  afi9uence ;  but  to  the  poor  man  death 
is  embellished  by  no  pomp  or  renown  ;  and  the  imposts  which  are 
irksome  to  the  rich  are  fatal  to  him. 

This  relative  impotence  of  democratic  republics  is,  perhaps,  Ae 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  foundation  of  a  republic  of  this  kind  in 
Europe.  In  order  that  such  a  state  should  subsist  in  one  country 
of  the  Old  World,  it  would  be  necessary  that  similar  institutions 
diould  be  introduced  into  all  the  other  nations. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  government  tends  in  the  eod 
to  increase  the  real  strength  of  society ;  but  it  can  never  oomhbK, 
upon  a  single  point  and  at  a  given  time,  so  much  power  as  an 
aristocracy  or  a  monarchy.  If  a  democratic  country  remained 
during  a  whole  century  subject  to  a  republican  government,  it 
would  probably  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  more  populous  «nd 
more  prosperous  than  the  neighbouring  despotic  states.  But  it 
would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  being  conquered  much  oftener  than 
fliey  would  in  that  lapse  of  years. 
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SELF-CONTROL  OF   THE  AMEBIGAN  DEMOCHACT. 

Tbft  Amencai  People  acqaiesces  slowly,  or  frequeDtly  does  Dot  acquiesce  m  vliat  is 
oeneilcia]  ta  its  Interests^-The  fiiulu  of  tlie  Amenean  Democney  are  for  the  mdrt 
liftferiimble. 

Tub  difficulty  wbicb  a  democracy  has  in  conquering  the  passions, 
ajid  in  subdubg  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  the 
fiitore,  is  conspicuous  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  which  is  surrounded  by  flatterers,  has  great 
£fficulty  in  surmounting  its  inclinations ;  and  whenever  it  is  soli* 
dted  to  undergo  a  privation  or  any  kind  of  inconvenience,  even  to 
%ttain  an  end  which  is  sanctioned  by  its  own  rational  conviction^ 
it  almost  always  refuses  to  comply  at  first.  The  deference  of  the 
Americans  to  the  laws  has  been  very  jusdy  applauded ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  that  in  America  the  legislation  b  made  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Consequently,  m  the  United  States,  the  law 
&vours  those  classes  which  are  most  interested  in  evading  it  else- 
where. It  may  th^eforebe  supposed  that  an  offensive  law,  which 
duHiU  not  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  immediate  utility,  would 
other  not  be  enacted  or  would  not  be  obeyed. 

In  America  there  is  no  law  against  fraudulent  bankruptcies;  not 
because  they  are  few,  but  because  there  are  a  great  number  of 
bankruptcies.  The  dread  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  bankrupt  acts 
w&  more  intensity  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
tban  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  losses  or  ruin  by  the  failure  of 
other  parties ;  and  a  sort  of  guilty  tolerance  is  extended  by  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  to  an  offence  which  every  one  condemns  in  his  indi- 
tidaal  capacity.  In  the  new  states  of  the  southwest,  the  citizens 
^eoerally  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  ipurders  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  This  arises  from  the  rude  manners  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  deserts,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  utility  of  investing  the  law  with  adequate  force,  and  who  pre- 
fer duels  to  prosecutions.     ^ 

Some  one  observed  to  me  one  day,  in  Philadelphia,  that  almost 
all  crimes  in  America  are  caused  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
Hqoors,  which  the  lower  classes  can  procure  in  great  abundance 
from  their  excessive  cheapness. — "  How  comes  it,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  do  not  put  a  duty  upon  brandy  1"-^"  Our  legislators,"  rejoined 
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my  informant,  **  have  frequently  thought  of  this  ezpedi«it ;  but 
the  task  of  putting  it  in  operation  is  a  difficult  one  :  a  revolt  might 
be  apprehended ;  and  the  members  vfho  should  vote  for  a  law  of 
this  kind  would  be  sure  of  losing  their  seats." — ^**  Whence  I  am'to 
infer,"  I  replied,  '*  that  the  drinking  population  constitutes  thema« 
iority  in  your  country^  and  that  temperance  is  somewhat  unpopular  '* 

When  these  things  are  pointed  out  to  the  American  statesmen, 
they  content  themselves  with  assuring  you  that  time  will  operate 
the  necessary  change,  and  that  the  experience  of  evil  will  teach 
the  people  its  true  interests.  This  is  frequently  true:  although  a 
democracy  is  more  liable  to  error  than  a  monarch  or  a  body  of 
nobl€^,  the  chances  of  its  regaining  the  right  path,  whed  once  it 
has  acknowledged  its  mistake,  are  greater  also ;  because  it  is  rarely 
embarrassed  by  internal  interests,  which  conffict  with  those  of  the 
majority,  and  resist  the  authority  of  reason.  But  a  democracy  can 
only  obtain  truth  as  the  result  of  experience ;  and  many  nationB 
may  foi^eit  their  existence;  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse^ 
quences  of  ih&r  errors. 

The  great  privilege  of  the  Americans  does  not  simply  consist  in 
their  being  more  enlightened  than  other  nations,  but  in  their  being 
able  to  repair  the  faults  they  may  commit.  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  a  democracy  cannot  derive  substantial  benefit  from  past 
experience,  unless  it  be  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  knowledge  and 
dvilization.  There  are  tribes  and  peoples  whose  education  has 
been  so  vicious,  and  whose  character  presents  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  erroneous  notions  upon  all'sub* 
]ects,  that  they  are  unable  to  discern  the  cause  of  their  own  wretch- 
edness, and  they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ills  with  which  they  are  unao 
quainted. 

I  have  crossed  vast  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  nations  which  are  now  extinct ;  I  have  myself 
passed  some  time  in  the  midst  of  mutilated  tribes,  which  see  the 
daily  decline  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  of  the  glory  of  thdr 
independence ;  and  I  have  heard  these  Indians  themselves  antici- 
pate  the  impending  doom  of  their  race.  Every  European  can  per- 
ceive means  which  would  rescue  these  unfortunate  beings  from 
inevitable  destruction.  They  alone  are  insensible  to  the  expedient; 
they  feel  the  wo  which  year  after  year  heaps  upon  their  heads, 
out  they  will  perish  to  a  man  without  accepting  the  remedy.    It 
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nvould  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
the  protection  and  the  constraint  of  civilization. 

The  incessant  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  the  South  Amer- 
ican provinces  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  tentury  have  frequently 
been  adverted  to  with  astonishment,  and  expectations  have  been 
expressed  that  tho9e  nations  would  speedily  return  to  their  natural 
state.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  turmoil  of  revolution  is  not 
actually  the  most  natural  state  of  the  Sooth  American  Spaniards 
at  the  present  time  1  In  that  country  society  is  plunged  into  diffi« 
cuhies  from  which  all  its  efforts  are  insufficient  to  rescue  it  The 
inhabitants  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  western '  hemisphere  seem 
obstinately  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  of  inward  havoc.  If  they 
fall  into  a  momentary  repose  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  that 
repose  prepares  them  for  a  fresh  state  of  phrensy.  When  I  consider 
their  condition,  which  alternates  between  misery  and  crime,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  despotism  itself  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  words  despotism  and  benefit  could 
ever  be  united  in  my  mind,  * 


CONDUCT  OP   FOREIGN   AFFAIRS   BY   THE    AMERICAN   DEMOCRACl. 

DinctioD  given  to  the  foreign.  Policy  of  the  United  States  by  Washington  and  JeSeu 
•OB.— Almost  all  tho  defects  inherent  in  democratic  Institutions  are  brought  to  light 
b  the  Conduct  of  foreign  Affairs. — Their  advantages  are  less  perceptible. 

We  have  seen  that  th^  federal  constitution  intrusts  the  pemfia* 
neDt  direction  of  the  external  ihterests  of  the  nation  to  the  president 
and  the  senate  ;*  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  detach  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that  the  external  affairs  oi 
rtate  are  conducted  by  the  democracy. 

The  policy  of  America  oT^es  its  rise  to  Washington,  and  after 

•  "  The  president/'  says  the  constitution,  art.  ii.,  secf.  2,  §  2,  "  shall  have  power, 
\j  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur."  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  senators 
tre  reinnied  ibr  a  .erm  of  six  years,  and  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  • 
tichstate. 
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him  to  Jeffeisofr,  who  established  thoie  priadpl«i  ^Mdx  it  o\murm 
at  the  present  day.  Washington  said,  in  the  adnurable  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  his  fellow-cituseoSy  and  which  may  be  kxdced  upon 
9»  his  political  bequest  to  the  country : — 

^'  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  Bationi 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  hare  with  diem  as 
little  polUical  connexion  as  possible.    So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  ^gagepaents,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  fidth 
Here  let  us  st^. 

**  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  rdation.  Hence,  die  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
4»ntroversies,  die  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  ker  poli- 
tics, or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendiUpff 
or  enmities. 

«  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  bvites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  coursei  If  we  remain  one  pe(q>le,  under  aa 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  mjury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  sach 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resohe 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerant  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel 

<<  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  i  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweav- 
mg  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eurppe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  witL 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
ti&nising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
kss  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  .  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  erigagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

**  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  estaUidk* 
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■eiili,  ID  a  respectaUa  ddbarive  fx>stBve,  we  may  safely  trmt 
to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies." 

la  a  previous  part  of  the  saeie  letter,  Washington  makes  the 
ibllowing  admirable  and  just  remark :  **  The  nation  which  in* 
dulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness, is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity 
or  its  affection,  either  o(  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest." 

The  political  conduct  of  Washingtim  was  always  guided  by 
these  maxims.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  country  in  a  state 
of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe  were  at  war ;  «and 
be  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  true  interest  of 
the  Americans  consisted  in  a  perfect  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
iqltemal  dissensions  of  the  European  powers.. 

Jefferson  went  still  farther,  and  introduced  a  maxim  into  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  affirms,  that  ^  the  Americans  ought 
never  to  solicit  any  privileges  from^  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to 
"be  obliged  to  grant  similar  privil^es  themselves.'' 

These  two  principles,  which  were  stb  plain  and  so  just  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  populace,  have  greatly  simplified  tde 
ioreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  As  the  Umon  takes  no  paK 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  has,  properly  speaking,  no  foreign  in* 
terests  to  discuss,  since  it  has  at  present  no  powerful  neighbours  on 
the  American  continent  The  pountry  is  as  much  removed  from 
the  pasaons  of  the  Old  World  by  its  position,  as  by  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  has  chosen ;  and  it  is  neither  called  upon  to  repu* 
diate  nor  to  espouse  the  conflicting  interests  of  Europe ;  while  the 
disBensions  of  the  New  World  are  still  concealed  withm  the  bosom 
of  the  future. 

The  Union  is  free  from  all  pre-existing  obligations ;  and  it  is 
consequently  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old  nations 
of  Europe,  without  being  obliged,  as  they  are,  to  make  the  best 
ot  the  past,  and  to  adapt  it  to  their  present  circumstances ;  or  to 
accept  that  immense  inheritance  which  they  derive  from  their  fore- 
fathers-* an  inheritance  of  glory  mingled  vnA  calamities,  and  of 
alliances  conflicting  with  national  antipathies.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  hy  its  very  nature  to  await  the 
chances  of  the  future  history  of  the  nation ;  and  for  the  pl^sent  it 
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eoQSists  more  in  abstaining  from  interference  than  in  exerting  its 

activity. 

It  is  therefore  yery  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  present,  what  degree 
of  sagacity  the  American  democracy  ivill  display  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  and  upon  this  point  its  adversa- 
ries, as  well  as  its  advocates,  must  suspend  their  judgement  As 
for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that  it 
is  most  especially  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  that  demo- 
cratic governments  appear  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  gov- 
ernments carried  on  upon  different  principles.  Experience,  in- 
ftriiction,and  habit,  may  almost  always  succeed  in  creating  a  species 
of  practical  discretion  in  democracies,  and  that  science  of  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  whicl^  is  called  good  sense.  Good  sense  may 
suffice  to  direct  the  ordinary  course  of  society;  and  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  education  has  been  provided  for,  the  advantages  of 
democratic  liberty  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  evils  inherent  in  a  democratic  government 
But  such  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  mutual  relations  of  foreign 
nations. 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which  a 
democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfect 
use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient  Demo 
cracy  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a 
state ;  it  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  independence ;  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which  is  entertain- 
ed for  law  in  all  classes  of  society :  and  these  are  advantages  which 
onTy  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  relations  which  one 
people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is  unable  to  r^ulate 
the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to  persevere  in  a  design, 
and  to  work  out  its  execution  in  the  presence  of  serious  obstacles. 
It  cannot  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  will  not  await 
their  consequences  with  patience.  These  are  qualities  which  more 
especially  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  an  aristocracy ;  and  they 
are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an  individual  people  attains  a 
predominant  position. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  natural  defects  of  aristocracy, 
we  shall  find  that  their  influence  is  comparatively  innoxious  in  the 
Section  of  the  external  affairs  of  a  state.  "The  capital  fault  of 
which  aristocratic  bodies  may  be  accused,  is  that  they  are  more 
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«pt  to  contriye  their  own  advantage  than  that  6(  Hke  mass  of  the 
people.  In  foreign  politics  it  is  rare  for  the  interest  of  the  aristo* 
oracj  to  be  in  any  way  distinct  from  that  of  the  people. 

The  propensity  which  democracies  have  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
paftion  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a 
mature  design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  caprice,  was 
very  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Frendi 
revolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  to  the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  interests  of  the  Americans  forbade 
tfaeni  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  by  no  means  injure  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country.  Nevertheless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
declared  themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  behalf  of  France, 
that  nothmg  but  the  inflexible  character  of  Washington,  and  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  could  have  prevented  the 
Americans  from  declaring  war  against  England.  And  even  then, 
the  exertions,  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man  made  to 
repress  the  generous  but' imprudent  passions  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
very  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  sole  recompense  which  he  had 
ever  claimed  —  that  of  his  country's  love.  •  The  majority  then  rep- 
robated the  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted,  and  which  has  since 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  nation.* 

If  the  constitution  and  the  favour  of  the  public  had  not  intrusted 
the  direction  of  the  foreigii  affairs  of  the  country  to  Washington, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  nation  would  at  that  time  have 
taken  the  very  measures  which  it  now  condemns. 

Almost  all  the  nations  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  by  conceiving,  following  up, 

*  See  the  fifth  Tolnme  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  "  In  a  goverament  con 
stitated  like  that  of  the  United  Sutes,"  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate,  however  firm  he  may  be|4o  oppose  for  anjr  length  of  time  the  torrents  of 
popular  opinion :  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  that  day  seemed  to  incline  to  war. 
In  facty  in  the  session  of  congress  held  at  the  time,  it  was  frequently  seen  that  Wash- 
ington  had  lost  the  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives.''  The  violence  of  Hm 
language  used  against  him  in  public  was  extreme,  and  in  a  political  meeting  they 
did  not  scruple  to  compare  him  indirectly  to  the  treacherous  Arnold.  "  By  the  oppo- 
sition," says  Marshal],  "  the  friends  of  the  admmistration  were  declared  to  be  an 
autocratic  and  corrupt  faction,  who,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  monarchy,  were  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  under  the  influence  of  Britain ;  that  they  were  a  paper  nobility, 
whose  extreme  sensibility  at  every  measure  which  threatened  the  funds,  induced  a 
tame  submission  to  injuries  and  insults,  which  the  interesu  and  honour  of  the  natioa 
letfinred  them  to  resist.'' 
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aiM  executing  vast  dcrfgnv — from  the  Romans  to  tlie  ikiglwh^ 
hare  been  governed  bj  aristocratic  institatioDS.  Nor  will  this  be 
a  subject  of  wonder  when  we  recollect  that  nothii^  in  the  world 
has  so  absolute  a  fixity  of  purpose  as  an  aristocracy*.  The  mas  of 
the  people  may  be  led  astray  by  ignorance  or  passion ;  the  mind  of 
ft  king  may  be  biased^  and  his  perseverance  in  his  designs  may  be 
shaken — besde  which  a  king  is  not  immortal ;  but  an  aristocratic 
body  is  too  numerous  to  be  led  astray  by  the  blandishments  of  in- 
trigue, and  yet  not  numerous  enough  to  yield  readily  to  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  unreflecting  passion:  it  has  the  energy  of  a  fina 
and  enlightened  individual,  added  to  the  power  which  it  derivci 
from  its  perpetuitjt 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VBiT  THB  SEAL  imrANTAGES  ARE  WHICH  AMEB.CAN  SOCIETY  DERITBS 
FROM  THE  GOTERNMENT  OF   THB  DEMOCRACT. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  I  am  m- 
daced  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  adverted 
to  in  the  course  of  this  book.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  government 
wUch  a  democracy  may  adopt :  but  I  do  not  regard  the  American 
constitution  as  the  best,  or  as  the  only  one  which  a  democratic 
people  may  establish.  In  showing  the  advantages  which  the 
Americans  derive  from  the  government  of  democracy,  I  am  there- 
fore Tery  far  from  meaning,  or  from  believing,  that  similar  advan- 
tages can  be  obtamed  only  from  the  same  laws. 


mCSEAL  TBlfDENCT  OP  THE  LAWS  UNDER  THE  RtTLE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACT,  AND  HABTTS^OF  THOSE  WHO  APPLY  THEH. 

Mdt  0f  a  d€iiiocr%tie  GotvnimeBt  Msjr  to  be  diiooTeredd — ItM  Adraatafes  only  to 
Wdiscfraed  by  long  ObaerfatioD^— Democracy  in  America  often  mexperti  but  tbo 
PbculI  Tendency  of  the  Laws  adraotageous. — In  tbe  American  Democracy  public 
Ofieers  bare  bo  permanent  Interetts  distinct  from  those  of  the  Mijority  ^Result 
•(  this  State  of  Things. 

The  defects  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  democratie  government 
inay  very  readily  be  discovered ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  most 
Sagrant  instances,  while  its  beneficial  influence  is  less  perceptibly 
oercised.    A  single  glance  suffices  to  detect  its  evil  consequences. 
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Dut  its  good  qualities  can  only  be  discerned  bjr  bng  obsenratioii 
The  laws  of  the  American  democracy  are  frequently  defective  or 
incomplete ;  they  sometimes  attack  vested  rights,  or  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  others  which  are  dangerous  to  the  community ;  but  even  if 
they  were  good,  the  frequent  changes  which  they  undergo  would 
be  an  evil.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  American  republics  pros- 
per, and  maintain  their  position  ? , 

In  the  consideration  of  laws,  a  distinction  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served between  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  the  means  by  whicb 
they  are  directed  to  that  end;  between  their  absolute  and  theii 
relative  excellence.  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  favour 
the  interests  of  the  minority  at  the  expense  of  the*majority,  and  if 
the  measures  he  takes  are  so  combined  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
he  has  in  view  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
tion, the  law  may  be  well  drawn  up,  although  its  purpose  be  bad; 
and  the  more  efficacious  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  mischief  which  it 
causes. 

Democratic  laws  generally  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  possible  number ;  for  they  emanate  from  a  majority  of  the 
citizens,  who  are  subject  to  error,  but  who  cannot  have  an  interest 
opposed  to  their  own  advantage.  The  laws  of  an  aristocracy  tend, 
on  the  contrary,  to  concentrate  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  because  an  aristocracy,  by  its  very  nature,  constitutes 
a  minority.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  purpose  of  a  democracy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  legislation, 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  citizens  than  that  of  an  aristocracy. 
This  is,  however,  the  sum  total  of  its  advantages. 

Aristocracies  are  infinitely  more  expert  in  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion than  democracies  ever  can  be.  They  are  possessed  of  a  self- 
control  which  protects  them  from  the  errors  of  a  temporary  exdte- 
ment ;  and  they  form  lasting  designs  which  they  mature  with  the 
assistance  of  favourable  opportunities.  Aristocratic  government 
proceeds  with  the  dexterity  of  art;  it  understands  how  to  make  the 
collective  force  of  all  its  laws  converge  at  the  same  time  to  a  given 
point.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  democracies,  whose  laws  are  al- 
most always  ineffective  or  M  inopportune.  The  means  of  democ- 
racy are  therefore  more  imperfect  than  those  of  aristocracy,  and 
the  measures  which  it  unwittingly  adopts  are  frequently  opposed  to 
its  own  cause ;  but  the  object  it  has  in  view  is  more  useful. 
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Let  us  now  imagine  a  community  so  organized  by  nature,  or  hf 
Ja  constitution,  that  it  can  support  the  transitory  action  of  bad 
laws,  and  that  it  can  await,  without  destruction,  the  general  ten* 
dency  of  the  legislation :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  conceive  that  a 
democratic  gorernment,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  will  be  most 
fitted  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  This  is  pre- 
^sely  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  repeat,  what 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  Americans 
consists  in  their  being  able  to  commitfaults  which  they  may  after* 
ward  repair. 

An  analogous  observation  may  be  made  respecting  public  offi* 
cers.  I^  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  American  democracy  frequently 
errs  in  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  iiitrusts  the  power 
of  the  administration ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  why  the  state 
prospers  under  their  rule.    In  the  firsts  place  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  if  in  a  democratic  state  the  governors  have  less  honesty  and 
less  capacity  than  elsewhere,  the  governed  on  the  other  hand  ar^ 
more  enlightened  and   more  attentive  to  their  interests.     As  th^ 
people  in  democracies  is  more  incessantly  vigilant  in  its  affairs,  and 
more  jealous  of  its  rights,  it  prevents  its  representatives  from  aban-' 
doning  that  general  line  of  conduct  which  its  own  interest  pre* 
scribes.    In  tile  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
demA^ratic  magistrate  is  more  apt  to  misuse  his  power,  he  pos* 
aesses  it  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.    But  there  is  yet  another 
reason  which  is  still  more  general  and  conclusive.    It  is  no  doubt 
of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations  that  they  should  be  gov* 
emed  by  men  of  talents  and  virtue ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  moreim* 
portant  than  the  interests  of  those  men  should  not  differ  from  the 
interests  of  the  community,  at  large ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
^rtues  of  a  high  order  might  become  useless,  and  talents  might  be 
turned  to  a  bad  account 

1  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  interests  of  the  persons  in 
authority  should  not  conflict  with  or  oppose  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  j  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  their  having  the 
aame  interests  as  the  whole  population,  because  I  am  not  aware  that 
•och  a  state  of  things  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

No  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  is  equally 
fcvourable  to  the  prosperity  and  the  development  of  all  the  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided.     These  classes  continue  to  form,  as  Vk 
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wtre,  &  certain  number  of  distbct  natsons  ia  fhe  same  natien ;  and 
experience  has  show&  that  it  is  no  leas  dangerous  to  place  t6e  fait 
of  these  classes  exclnsivel j  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  than 
it  is  to  make  one  people  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  another.  When 
the  rich  alone  govern,  the  interest  of  the  poor  is  always  endangered; 
and  when  the  poor  make  the  laws,  that  of  the  rich  incurs  very 
serious  risks.  The  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  consist,  f  here* 
fore,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  in  favouring  the  prosperity  oi 
aU,  but  simply  in  contpbuting  to  the  well-bdng  of  the  greatest 
possible  number. 

The  men  who  are  btrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  are  frequently  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capaditj 
and  of  morality,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  in^tutions  would  raise 
to  power.  But  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that 
c^  the  majority  of  their  fellow-dtizens.  They  may  firequently  be 
faithless,  and  frequently  mistake ;  but  they  will  never  systematically 
adopt  a  hne  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  give  a  dangerous  or  an  ^elusive  ten* 
dency  to  the  government 

The  mal-administration  of  a  democratic  magistrate  is  a  mere 
isolated  fact,  which  only  occurs  during  the  short  period  for  which 
he  is  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  as  common  in* 
terests,  which  may  connect  men  permanently  with  one  anoth^.  A 
corrupt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  concert  bis  measures 
with  another  magistrate,  simply  because  that  individual  is  as  cor* 
rapt  and  as  incapable  as  himself;  and  th^  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  endeavors  to  promote  the  corruption  and  inaptitude  of  their 
remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  aanoBuvres  of  the  one 
will  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  unmask  .the  other.  The  vices  of  a 
magistrate,  in  democratic  states,  are  usually  peculiar  to  his  own 
person. 

But  under  aristocratic  governments  public  men  are  swayed  by 
the  interest  of  their  order,  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  interests  of  the  majority,  is  very  frequently  distinct  from  them. 
This  interest  is  the  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  to- 
gether ;  it  induces  them  to  coalesce,  and  to  combine  their  efforts  ia 
order  to  attain  an  end  which  does  not  always  ensure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  it  serves  not  only  to  connect 
the  persons  in  authority,  but  to  unite  them  to  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  commuDityt  since  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy,  without  being  invested  with  official  Auctions.  The 
aristocratic  magistrate  is  therefore  constantly  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  conuBunity,  as  v^l  as  by  the  gOYemment  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  common  purpose  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magis- 
trates in  aristocracies,  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contempoia- 
liesy  identifies  it  with  diat  of  future  generations;  their  influence 
belongs  to  the  future  as  much  as  to  the  present.  The  aristocratic 
Bifistrate  is  urged  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  point,  by  the 
passions  of  the  community,  by  his  own,  and  I  may  almost  add,  by 
those  of  his  posterity.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  ihat  he  does  not  re- 
list  such  repeated^  impulses  1  And,  indeed,  aristocracies  are  often 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  their  order  without  being  corrupted 
by  it;  and  they  unconsciously  fad^ion  sodety  to  their  own  ends, 
agad  prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants. 

The  English  aristocracy  is  perhaps  the  Boost  liberal  which  ever 
existed,  and  no  body  of  men  has  evei^,  uninterruptedly,  furnished  so 
many  honorable  and  enlightened  individuals  to  the  goremnient  of 
a  country.  It  cannot,  boweyer,  escape  observation,  that  in  the 
legislation  of  England  (he  good  of  the  poor  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  the 
privileges  of  the  few.  The  consequence  is,  that  England,  at  the 
present  day,  combines  the  extremes  of  fortune  in  the  bosom  of  her 
society ;  and  her  perils  and  calamities  are  almost  equal  to  her 
power  and  her  renown. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  public  officers  have  no  interests 
to  promote  connected^ith  their  caste,  the  general  and  constant  in- 
fluence of  the  government  is  beneficial,  although  the  individuals 
who  conduct  it  are  frequently  unskilful  and  sometimes  contempti* 
ble.  There  is,  indeed,  a  secret  tendency  in  democratic  institutions 
to  render  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  subservient  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  notwithstanding  their  private  vices  and  mistakes; 
while  in  aristocratic  institutions  there  is  a  secret  propensity,  which, 
notwithstanding  *the  talents  and  the  virtue  of  those  who  conduct 
the  government,  leads  them  to  contribute  to  the  evils  which  op* 
press  their  fellow-creatures.  In  aristocratic  governments  public 
men  may  frequently  do  injuries  which  they  do  not  intend  ;  and  in 
democratic  states  they  produce  advantages  which  they  never 
thought  of. 
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PUBLIC  SPIRIT  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATBS. 

HtiiotUm  of  Instia^t.— PfttriotMm  of  Reflection.— Their  diflTerent  Characteristics,^—- 
Nations  ought  to  strive  to  acquire  the  second  when  the  first  has  disappeared. — EJorts 
01  the  Americans  to  acquire  it. — Interest  of  the  Individual  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Conntry. 

Ther]^  is  one  sort  of  patriotic  attachment  which  principally  arises 
from  that  instinctivei  disinterested,  and  undefinable  feeling  which 
connects  the  affections  of  man  with  his  birthplace.  This  natural 
fondness  is  united  to  a  taste  for  ancient  customs,  and  to  a  reverence 
for  ancestral  traditions  of  the  past ;  those  who  cherish  it  love  their 
country  as  they  love  the  mansion  of  their  fathers^  They  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  which  it  affords  them ;  they  cling  to  the  peaceful  habits 
which  they  have  contracted  within  its  bosom ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  reminiscences  which  it  awakens,  and  they  are  even  pleased  by 
the  state  of  obedience  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  patriotism  is 
sometimes  stimulated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the  most  prodigious  efforts.  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
religion :  it  does  not  reason,  but  it  acts  from  the  impulse  of  faith 
and  of  sentiment.  By  some  nations  the  monarch  has  been  regarded 
as  a  personification  of  the  country ;  and  the  fervour  of  patriotism 
being  converted  into  the  fervour  of  loyalty,  they  took  a  syi apathetic 
pride  in  his  conquests,  and  gloried  in  his  power.  At  one  time,  under 
the  ancient  monftrchy,  the  French  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  of  their  dependance  upon  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  king, 
and  they  were  wont  to  say  with  pride :  "  We  are  the  subjects  of 
the  most  powerful  king  in  the  world."  ^ 

But,  like  all  instinctive  passions,  this  kind  of  patriotism  is  more 
apt  to  prompt  transient  exertion  than  to  supply  the  motives  of  con- 
tinuous endeavour.  It  may  save  the  state  in  critical  circumstances, 
but  it  will  not  unfrequently  allow  the  nation  to  decline  in  the  midst 
of  peace*  While  the  manners  of  a  people  are  simple,  and  its  faith 
unshaken,  while  society  is  steadily  based  upon  traditional  institu- 
tions, whose  legitimacy  has  never  been  contested,  this  instinctive 
patriotism  is  \io'nt  to  endure. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  attachment  to  a  country  which  is 
more  rational  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  perhaps 
ksa  generous  an()  less  ardent,  but  it  is  more  fruitful  and  more  last- 
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jDg;  it  is  coeval  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  is  nurtured  by 
the  laws,  it  grows  by  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  confounded  with  the  personal  interest  of  the  citizen.  A  man 
comprehends  the  iufluence  which  the  prosperity  of  his  country  has 
apon  his  ovni  welfare;  he  is  aware  that  the  la^rs  authorize  him  to 
contribute  his  assistance  to  that  prosperity,  and  he  labouVs  to  pro- 
mote  it  as  a  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  portion 
of  his  right  in  the  second. 

But  epochs  sometimes  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation,  at  which  the  ancient  customs  of  a  people  are  changed, 
public  morality  destroyed,  religious  belief  disturbed,  and  the  spell 
of  tradition  broken,  while  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  yet  imper- 
fect, and  the  civil  rights  of  the  community  are  ill  secured,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits.  The  country  then  assumes  a  dim 
and  dubious  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens ;  'they  no  longer  be- 
hold it  in  the  soil  which  they  inhabit,  for  that  soil  is  to  them  a  dull 
inanimate  clod ;  nor  in  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  debasing  yoke ;  nor  in  religion, 
for  of  that  they  doubt;  nor  in  the  laws,  which  do  not  originate  in 
their  own  authority ;  nor  in  the  legislator,  whom  they  fear  and 
despise.  The  country  is  lost  to  their  senses,  they  can  neither  'dis-' 
cover  it  under  its  own,  nor  under  borrowed  features,  and  they  in- 
trench thenfiselves  within  the  dull  precincts  of  a  narrow  egotism. 
They  are  emancipated  from  prejudice,  without  having  acknowledged 
.the  empire  of  reason ;  they  are  animated  neither  by  the  instinctive 
patriotism  of  monarchical  subjects,  nor  by  the  thinking  patriotism 
of  republican  citizens ;  but  they  have  stopped  half-way  between 
the  two,  in  the  midstK)f  confusion  and  of  distress. 

In  this  predicament,  to  retreat  is  impossible ;  for  a  people  cannot 
restore  the  vivacity  of  its  earlier  times,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
return  to  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  childhood :  such  things 
may  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  renewed.  The  only  thing, 
then,  which  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  proceed,  and  to  accelerate 
the  union  of  private  with  public  interests,  since  the  period  of  dis- 
interested patriotism  is  gone  by  for  ever. 

I  am  certainly  very  far  from  averrihg,  that,  in  order  to  obtam 
(his  result,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be  immediately 
granted  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  But  I  maintain 
that  the  most  powerful,  ind  perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
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men  in  tke  wdfar e  of  ihw  oonntiy,  which  we  $tL«  poascss,  is  tu 
make  them  partakers  in  the  government.  At  the  present  time 
civic  zeal  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
political  rights ;  and  I  hold  that  the  number  of  citizens  will  be 
found  to  augment  or  decrease  in  Europe  in  proportion  as  those 
rights  are  extended. 

In  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  but  as  yester*^ 
day  upon  the  soil  which  they  now  occupy,  and  they  brought  neither 
customs  nor  traditions  with  them  there ;  they  meet  each  other  for 
the  first  time  with  no  previous  acquaintance ;  in  short,  the  instino 
tive  love  of  their  country  can  scarcely  exist  in  their  minds;  but 
every  one  takes  as  zealous  an  interest  in  the  affairs  c^  his  town* 
ship,  his  country,  and  of  the  whole  state,  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
because  every  one,  in  his  sphere,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  gov 
ernment  of  society.' 

The  lower  orders  in  the  United  States  are  alive  to  the  perception 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  general  prosperity  upon  their  own 
welfare ;  and  simple  as  this  observation  is,  it  is  one  which  is  but 
too  rarely  made  by  the  people.  But  in  America  the  people  regaid 
this  pro^erity  as  the  result  of  its  own  exertions ;  the.  citizen  looks 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  public  as  his  private  interest,  and  he  co- 
operates in  its  success,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  pride  or  of 
duty,  as  from  what  I  shall  venture  to  term  cupidity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  institutions  and  the  history  <^f  the 
Americans  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  their 
manners  render  it  sufficiently  evident.  As  the  American  partici- 
pates in  all  that  is  done  in  his  country,  he  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  defend  whatever  may  be  censured ;  for  it  is  not  only  his  countiy 
which  is  attacked  upon  these  occasions,  but  it  is  himself.  Tne 
consequence  is,  that  his  national  pride  resorts  to  a  thousand  artifioes, 
and  to  all  the  petty  tricks  of  individual  vanity. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  in  the  prdinary  intercourse  of  Kfie 
than  this  irritable  patriotism  of  the  Americans.  A  stranger  may 
be  well  inclined  to  praise  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  countiy, 
but  he  begs  permission  to  blame  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  he 
observes — a  permission  which  is  however  inexorably  refused. 
America  is  therefore  a  free  country,  in  which,  lest  anybody  should 
be  hurt  by  your  remarks,  you  are  not  allowed  to  speak  freely  of 
private  individuals  or  of  the  state;  of  the  citizens  or  of  the  atttho^ 
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ibet;  of  public  or  of  private  undertakiiigB ;  or,  in  short,  of  anyfting 
at  all,  except  it  be  of  the  climate  and  the  soil;  and  even  then 
Americans  will  be  found  ready  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  if  they  bad  been  contrived  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  country. 

In  our  times,  option  must  be  made  between  ^he  patriotism  of  all 
and  the  government  of  a  few ;  for  the  force  and  activity  which  the 
fiist  confers,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  guarantees  of  tranquillity 
which  the  second  furnishes. 


NOTION  OF  BIGHTS  IN  THE   UNrTED  STATES. 

Ko  great  People  without  a  Notion  of  Rights.— How  the  Notion  of  Rights  can  be  girea 
to  a  People.— Respect  of  Rights  in  the  United  Btates^-Whence  it  i 


After  the  idea  of  virtue,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  higher  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  right;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  two 
ideas  are  commingled  in  one.  The  idea  of  right  is  simply  that  of 
rirtue  introduced  into  the  political  world*  It  is  the  idea  of  right 
which  enabled  men  to  define  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  and  which 
taught  them  to  remain  independent  without  arrogance,  as  well  as  to 
obey  without  seirvility.  The  man  who  submits  to  violence  is  de- 
based by  his  compliance ;  but  when  he  obeys  the  mandate  of  one 
who  possesses  that  light  of  authority  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
fellow-creature,  he  rises  in  some  measure  above  the  person  who 
delivers  the  command.  There  are  no  great  men  without  virtue, 
and  there  are  no  great  nations — it  may  also  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  society — without  the  notion  of  rights;  for  what  is 
the  condition  of  a  mass  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings  who  are 
only  united  together  by  the  bond  of  force  7 

I  am,  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  of  inculcating  the  notion  of  rights,  and  of  rendering  it, 
as  it  were,  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  to  invest  all  the  members  of 
the  community  with  the  peaceful  exercise  of  certain  rights  :  this  is 
▼ery  clearly  seen  in  children,  who  are  men  without  the  strength 
and  the  experience  of  manhood.  When  a  child  begins  to  move  in 
«h^nudst  df .  the  objects  which  surround  him,  he  is  instinctively  led 
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to  turn  everything  "^^hich  be  caA  lay  his  bands  tipdn  to  hi6  owi 
purpose  ;  he  has  no  notion  of  the  property  of  others ;  but  as  he 
gradually  learns  the  value  of  things,  and  begins  to  perceiTe  that 
he  may  in  bis  turn  be  deprived  of  his  possessions  he  becomes  more 
circumspect,  and  he  observes  those  rights  in  others  which  he  wishes 
to  have  respected  in  himself.  The  principle  which  the  child  de- 
rives from  the  possession  of  his  toys,  is  laugbt  to  the  man  by  the 
objects  which  he  may  call  his  own.  In  America  those  complaints 
against  proper^ty  in  general,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Europe,  are 
never  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers  ;^  and  as 
every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one  recognises 
the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  political  world.  In  America  the  low- 
est classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notion  of  political  Vights, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights ;  and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  ensure  their  own  from  attack. 
While  in  Europe  the  same  classes  sometimes  recalcitrate  even 
against  the  supreme  power,  the  American  submits  without  a  nrar- 
mur  to  the  authority  of  the  pettiest  magistrate. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  hy  the  most  trivial  details  of  national 
peculiarities.  In  France  very  few  pleasures  are  exclusively* re- 
served for  the  higher  classes ;  the  poor  are  admitted  wherever  the 
rich  are  received ;  and  thqr  consequently  behave  with  propriety^ 
and  respect  whatever  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  in  which  they 
A:emselves  participate.  In  England,  where  wealth  has  a  monopoly 
of  amusement  as  well  aS  of  power,  complaints  are  made  that 
whenever  the  poor  happen  to  steal  into  the  enclosures  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  commit  acts  of  wanton 
mischief:  can  this  be  wondered  at,  since  care  has  been  taken  that 
fhey  should  have  nothing  to  lose  ? 

The  government  of  the  democracy  brings  the  notion  of  political 
rights  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  citizens,  just  as  the  dissemina* 
tion  of  wealth  brings  the  notion  of  property  within  the  reach  ol 
all  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  Ibis  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  thi^ 
it  is  easy  to  teach  men  to  exercise  political  rights;  but  I  maintain 
(hat  when  it  is  possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  higfafy 
important :  and  I  add  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  such 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made,  that  ti&e  is  our  own.     It  istd^ 
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Ihat  fhe  inflacnice  of  religious  belief  is  shaken^  ftnd  that  tlie  notion 
ef  divine  ngbts  is  declining ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality  is 
vitiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing :  these 
arc  general  symptoins  of  the  substitution  of  argument  for  faith,  :»nd 
^  calcu]ati;)n  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment  if,  in  the  midst  of 
this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in  connecting  tiie  notion 
of  rights  with  that  of  personal  interest,  which  is  the  only  immu- 
table point  in  the  human  heart,  what  means  will  you  have  of  gov- 
eroing  the  world  except  by  fear  ?  When  I  am  told  that  since  the 
laws  are  weak  and  the  populace  is  wild,  since  passions  are  excited 
and  the  authority  of  virtue  is  paralyzed,  no  measures  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  rights  of  the  democracy ;  I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these 
very  reasons  that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  governments  are  still  more  interested  in 
taking  them  than  society  at  large, because  governments  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perisk 

I  am  not,  however,  incKned  to  exaggjorate  the  example  which 
America  fornishes.  In  those  states  the  people  was  invested  with 
political  rights  at  a  time  when  they  could  scarcely  be  abused,  for 
tiie  citizens  yfere  few  in  number  and  simple  in  their  manners*  As 
they  have  increased,  the  Americans  have  not  augmented  the  powek 
of  the  democracy,  but  they  have,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  ex« 
tended  its  dooiinion& 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  moment  at  wfaieh  political  rights 
•re  granted  to  a  people  that  had  before  been  without  them,  is  a 
very  critical,  though  it  be  a  very  necessary  one.  A  child  may  kill 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  value  of  life ;  and  he  may  deprive  another 
person  of  his  property  before  he  is  aware  liiat  his  own  may  be 
taken  away  from  him.  The  lower  orders,  when  first  they  are  in- 
vested  with  political  rights,  stand  in  relation  to  those  rights,  in  the 
tame  position  as  a  child  does  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  cele- 
brated adage  may  then  be  applied  to  them,  HomOj  puer  robusttu* 
This  truth  may  even  be  perceived  in  America.  The  states  in  whicli 
the  citizens  have  enjoyed  their  rights  longest  are  those  in  which 
they  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
prodigies  than  ti)e  art  of  being  free ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  ardu- 
ous than  the  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
daqpotic  institutions  J  despotism  often  promises  to  make  amends  for 
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a  thousand  prenous  ilb ;  it  supports  the  right,  it  protects  the  op- 
pressed, and  it  maintains  public  order.  The  nation  is  lulled  by  the 
temporary  prosperity  which  accrues  to  i(,  until  it  is  roused  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  misery.  Liberty,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  es- 
tablished in  the  midst  of  agitation,  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord, 
4nd  its  benefits  cannot  be  appreciated  until  it  is  already  old 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

.Respect  of  'the  Americans  for  the  Law. — Parental  Afiectton  which  they  entertain  for 
it.^Personal  Interest  of  eTery  one  to  increase  the  Authority  of  the  Law. 

It  is  not  always  feasible  to  consult  the  whole  people,  ather  <£- 
jrectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  formation  of  the  law ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  when  such  a  measure  is  possible,  the  authority  of  die 
law  is  very  much  augmented.  This  popular  origin,  yrhich  impain 
the  excellence  and  ihe  wisdom  of  legislation,  contributes  prodi- 
giously to  increase  its  power.  There  is  an  amazing  strength  io  the 
expression  of  the  determination  of  a  whole  people ;  and  when  it 
declares  itself,  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  most  inclined  to 
contest  it,  is  overawed  by  its  authority.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
very  well  known  by  parties ;  and  they  consequently  strive  to  make 
out  a  majority  whenever  they  can.  If  they  have  not  the  greater 
numbers  of  voters  on  their  side,  they  assert  that  the  true  majority 
abstained  from  voting ;  and  if  they  are  foiled  even  there,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  body  of  those  persons  who  had  no  votes  to  give. 

In  the  United  States,  except  slaves,  servants,  and  paupers  in  the 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  townships,  there  is  no  class  of  penooi 
who  do  not  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  do  not  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  make  the  laws.  Those  who  design  to  attack 
the  laws  must  consequently  either  modify  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
or  trample  upon  its  decision. 

A  second  reason,  which  is  still  more  weighty,'  may  be  farther  ad- 
duced :  in  the  United  States  every  one  is  personally  interested  in 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  whole  community  to  the  law;  for  as 
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fte  minority  may  fihorily  rally  the  majority  to  its  principles,  it  mi 
interested  in  professmg  that  respect  for  the  decrees  of  die  legislator, 
which  it  may  soon  have  occasion  to  claim  for  its  own.  However 
vksome  an  enactm^t  may  be,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
complies  with  it,  not  only  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  majority, 
but  because  it  originates  in  his  own  authority ;  and  he  r^ards  it  as 
a  contract  to  which  he  is  himself  a  party. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  that  numerous  and  tm*bnlent  multi* 
tilde  does  not  exist,  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  with  distrust  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  band,  not  to  perceive  that  all  classes 
display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of  their  country^ 
and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of  parental  affection. 

I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  all  classes ;  for  as  in  America 
the  European  scale  of  authority  is  inverted,  the  wealthy  are  there 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  poor  in  the  Old  World, 
an4  it  is  the  opulent  classes  which  frequently  look  upon  the  law 
with  suspicion.  I  have. already  observed  that  the  advantage  of 
democracy  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  th^  whole  community,  but  simply  that  it  protects 
those  of  the  majority.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  poor  rule, 
the  rich  have  always  some  reason  to  dread  the  abuses  of  their 
power.  This  natural  anxiety  of  the  rich  may  produce  a  sullen  dis- 
8atisfa<^on,  but  society  is  not  disturbed  by  it ;  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  the  rich  to  withhold  their  confidence  in  the  legisla*- 
tive  authority,  makes  them  obey  its  mandates ;  thdr  wealth,  which 
prevents  them  from  making  the  law,  prevents  them  from  with- 
standing it.  Among  dvilized  nations  revolts  are  rarely  excited 
except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose  by  them ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always  worthy  of  respect,  at  least 
they  always  obtain  it :  for  those  who  usually  infringe  the  laws 
have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  enactments  they  have 
themselves  made,  and  T)y  which  they  are  themselves  benefited, 
while  the  citizens  whose  interests  might  be  promoted  by  the  infrac- 
tion  of  them,  are  induced,  by  their  character  and  their  station,  to  * 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Beside  which,  the  people  in  America  obeys  the  law  not  only  be- 
cause it  emanates  from  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  au- 
thority mav  modify  it  m  any  points  which  may  prove  vexatory ;  a 
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bw  13  obterved  becatise  it  b  a  setf-imposed  evil  in  &e  first  plae^ 
aed  an  evil  of  transient  duration  in  the  second* 


Acmnrr  which  pbrtades  all  the  branches  op  tbi  body  politic 

IN  TH£    UNITED    STTATES ;     INFLUENCE  WHICH    IT    EZB&CI8B8    UFOff 
SOCIBTT. 

More  difficult  to  conceive  tlie  political  Actinty  which  perrades  the  United  StatM 
than  the  Freedom  and  Equality  which  reiga  here. — The  grf>at  Activity  which  po^ 
petually  agitates  the  legislative  Bodies  is  only  an  Episode  to  the  general  Activity. 
— DiiBcult  fnr  an  American  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  Busniess. — Political  Agw 
ution  extends  to  all  social  Intercourse. — Commercial  Activity  of  the  Americsu 
partly  attributable  to  this  Cause. — Indirect  Advantages  which  &>ciety  derives  from 
a  democratic  Government. 

On  passing  from  a  country  in  which  fr^e  institutions  are  estab- 
lished to  one  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the 
change ;  in  the  former  all  is  bustle  and  activity,  in  the  latter  every* 
thing  is  calm  and  motionlesa  In  the  one,  melioration  and  progress 
are  the  general  topics  of  inquiry ;  in  the  other,  it  seems  as  if  the 
community  only  aspired  to  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  has  acquired*  Nevertheless,  the  country  whieh  ex* 
erts  itself  so  strenuously  to  promote  its  welfare  is  generally  more 
wealthy  and  more  prosperous  than  that  which  appears  to  be 
so  contented  with  its  lot ;  and  when  we  compare  them  together, 
we  can  scarcely  concave  how  so  many  new  wants  are  daily  felt  in 
the  former,  while  so  few  seem  to  occur  in  the  latter* 

If  this  remark  is  applicable  to  those  free  countries  in  which 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  subsist,  it  is  still  more 
striking  with  regard  to  democratic  republics.  In  these  states  it  is 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  people  which  is  busied  with  the  meliora- 
don  of  its  social  condition,  but  the  whole  community  is  engaged  in 
the  task ;  and  it  is  not  the  exigencies  and  the  convenience  of  a 
angle  class  for  which  a  provision  is  to  be  made,  but  the  exigencies 
and  the  convenience  of  all  ranks  of  life. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  surpassing  liberty  which  the 
Americans  enjoy ;  some  idea  may  likewise  be  formed  of  the  ex* 
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treme  equality  vriiitk  subaiats  among  them;  but  tbe  poUtici^ 
activity  which  pervades  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  order  tp 
be  understood  No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  the  Americav 
aotl  than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult ;  a  confused  clamour 
is  heard  on  eveiy  side;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.  Everything  is  m 
motion  around  you ;  here,  the  people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are 
met  to  decide  upon  the  building  of  a  church ;  there,  the  election 
of  a  representative  is  going  on ;  a  little  farther,  the  delegates  of  a 
district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  ufion  some  local 
improvements ;  or  in  another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit 
their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the  project  of  a  road  or  a  public 
school.  Meetings  are  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  their 
disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  tbe  government ; 
while  in  other  assemblies  the  citizens  salute  the  authorities  of  the 
day  as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  Societies  are  fi)rmed  which 
j^gard  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
constant  example  of  temperance.* 

The  great  political  agitation  of  tbe  American  legislative  bodies, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
fi>reign  countries,  is  a  mere  episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  universal  movement  which  originates  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
ihe  people  and  extends  successively  to  all  the  ranks  of  societf. 
It  is  impossible  to  ^nd  more  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment 

The  cares  of  political  life  engross  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
occupation  of  a  dtizen  in  the  United  Stat&i;  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  an  American  has  any  idea,  is  to  take  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  to  discuss  the  part  he  has' taken.  This  feeling 
pervades  the  most  trifling  habits  of  life;  even  the  women  fre* 
qoently  attend  public  meeting^,  and  listen  to  political  harangues  as 
a  recreation  after  their  household  labours.  Debating  clubs  are  to 
a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for  theatrical  entertainments:  an 
Ameriean  cannot  converse,  but  he  can  discuss;  and  when  be  at* 
templa  to  talk  he  falls  into  a  dissertation*    He  speaks  to  you  as  it 

•  At  tlM  tinM  of  ny  itay  in  the  United  Stetef  the  tempenuioe  eoeietiee  dreadf 
ewieiBttd  ef  more  thin  270,000  membere ;  and  their  efleet  bad  been  to  dunioiah  the 
eonaaniptioa  of  fermanted  liqaora  by  600/)00  gallona  per  ammm  in  the  aute  of  Peaa 
tfWania  alone. 
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De  were  addressing  a  meeting ;  and  if  he  should  warm  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  he  will  infallibly  say  ^  gentlemen/'  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  conversing. 

In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  display  a  certain  repugnance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  political  privilege^  with  which  the  law 
invests  them ;  it  would  seem  that  they  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  time  to  spend  it  on  the  interests  of  the  community ;  and  Uiey 
prefer  to  withdraw  within  the  exact  limits  of  a  wholesome  egotism, 
marked  out  by  four  sunk  fences  and  a  quickset  hedge.  But  if  an 
American  were  condemned  to  confine  his  activity  to  his  own  afTaira, 
he  would  be  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  existence ;  he  would  feel  an 
immense  void  in  the  life  which  he  is  accustomed  to  lead,  and  his 
wretchedness  would  be  imbearable.*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  ^ver 
a  despotic  government  is  established  in  America,  it  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  surmount  the  habits  which  free  institutions  have  engen- 
dered, than  to  conquer  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  freedom. 

This  ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  government  has  intro- 
duced into  the  political  world,  influences  all  social  intercourse.  I 
am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest  advantage 
of  democracy ;  and  I  am  much  less  inclined  to  applaud  it  for  what 
it  does,  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conducts  public 
business  very  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  lower  orders  should 
take  a  part  in  public  business  without  extending  the  drcle  of  their 
ideas,  and  without  quitting  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  mental  ac- 
quirements. The  humblest  individual  who  is  called  upon  to  co* 
operate  in  the  government  of  society,  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
self-respect ;  and  as  he  possesses  authority,  he  can  command  the 
services  of  minds  much  more  enlightened  than  his  own.  He  is 
canvassed  by  a  multitude.of  applicants,  who  seek  to  deceive  hhn 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  but  who  inst/uct  him  by  their  decdt 
He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not  originate  in 
his  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  undertakings  of 
fbe  kind.  New  meliorations  are  daily  pointed  out  in  the  property 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  this  gives  him  the  de- 

•  The  tame  remark  was  made  at  Rome  nnder  the  fint  Ceeara.  Mooteaqmee 
aoaewhere  aUudes  :o  the  eicessive  despoodency  of  certaia  Roman  dtiiens  who,  aOer 
tlM  excitement  of  political  life,  were  all  at  once  flung  back  into  the  stagnation  of  pri- 
vate life. 
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-  Hire  of  improving  that  property  which  is  more  pecu7  Jit^y  his  owil 
He  IB  perhaps  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  who  came  be- 
fore him,  but  he  is  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joir^ 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the 
direct,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  pro- 
digious comraerdal  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engen* 
dered  by  the  laws,  but  the  people  learns  how  to  promote  it  by  the 
experience  derived  from  legislation. 

When  the  opponents  of  democracy  assert  that  a  single  individual 
performs  the  duties  which  he  undertakes  much  better  than  the  gov* 
emment  of  the  community,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly 
right.  The  government  of  an  individual,  suppofflng  an  equality  of 
instruction  on  either  ride,  is  more  consistent,  more  persevering,  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  multitude,  and  it  is  much  better 
quahfied  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it 
employs.  If  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  have  certainly  never 
seen  a  democratic  government,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon 
very  partial  evidence.  It  is  true  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
•and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
subsist,  they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  gov 
emment.  Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the 
projects  it  undertakes,  with  the.  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It 
frequently  abandons  them  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or 
lisks  them  when  the  consequences  may  prove  dangerous ;  but  in 
the  end  it  produces  more  than  any  absolute  government,  and  if  it 
do  fewer  things  well,  it  does  a  great  number  of  things.  Under  its 
sway,  the  transactions  of  the  public  administration  are  not  nearly 
so  important  as  what  is  done  by  private  exertion.  Democracy  does 
not  confer  the  most  skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but 
•  it  produces  that  which  the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken,  namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity,  a 
superabundant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it, 
and  which  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  beget  the  most 
amazing  benefits.    These  are  the  true  advantages  of  democracy. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  destinies  of  Christendom  seem  to 
be  in  suspense,  some  hasten  to  assail  democracy  as  its  foe  while  it 
is  yet  in  its  early  growth ;  and  others  are  ready  vnih  their  vows  of 
adoration  for  this  new  deity  which  is  springing  forth  from  chaos: 
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but  both  parties  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  object  of. 
their  hatred  or  of  their  desires ;  they  strike  in  the  dark,  and  dis- 
tribute their  bk)ws  by  mere  chance. 

We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society  and  the  aim 
of  government  are  held  to  be.  If  it  be^your  intention  to  confer  a 
certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 
the  things  of  this  world  with  generous  feelings ;  to  inspire  men 
with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage ;  to  give  birth  to  living  j 
convictions,  and  to  keep  alive  thie  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ;        | 


if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish 
the  manners,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the 
love  of  poetry,  o£  beauty,  and  of  renown;  if  you  would  constituted 
people  not  unfitted  to  act  with  power  upon  all  other  nations ;  nor 
unprepared  for  those  high  enterprises,  which,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  forever  famous  in  time  —  if 
you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you  must 
avoid  the  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  un*> 
certain  guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intel* 
lectual  activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the  ac-. 
quirement  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  a  clear  understanding  he 
more  profitable  to  men  than  genius ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimu- 
late the  virtues  of  heroism,  but  to  create  habits  of  peace ;  if  you 
had  rather  behold  vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with 
fewer  noble  deeds,  provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  saune  pro- 
portion ;  if,  instead  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  stale  of  society, 
you  are  contented  to  have  prosperity  around  you ;  if,  in  short,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  object  of  a  government  is  not  to 
confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power  and  of  glory  upon  the 
body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  least  degree  of  misery,  to  each  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  —  if  such  be  your  des'ues,  you  can  have  no  surer  means  of 
satisfying  them  than  by  equalizing  the  condition  of  men,  and  eatab- 
lishing  democratic  institutions. 

But  if  the  time  be  past  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and 
if  some  superhuman  power  impel  us  toward  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  governments  without  consulting .  our  wishes,  let  us  at 
kast  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us; 
and  let  us  so  inquire  into  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities  as  to  b« 
able  to  foster  the  former,  and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

dajMITBIl  FOfWEB  OF  THE  MAJCXEITr  IN  THB  fOnTED  STATBS,  AND   '«! 
C(»»EQUBNCE8. 

Vatnral  StrengUi  of  the  Majority  in  Democracies.— Most  of  the  American  Cbnttitn 
tions  have  iDcreased  this  Strength  bf  artificial  Means. — How  this  has  been  done 
—Pledged  Delegates. — Moral  Power  of  the  Majority. — Opinion  as  to  its  Inlallibiltty 
■  Racpect  for  iu  Rights,  how  angmented  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  efience  of  democratic  governmeiit  consists  in  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  majority :  for  there  is  nothing  in  demo- 
cratic states  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it.  Most  of  the  American 
constitutions  have  sought  to  increase  this  natural  strength  of  tha 
majority  by  artificial  means.*   *   ' 

The  legislature  is,  of  all  political  institutions^  the  one  which  is 
most  easily  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  Americans 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  immediately,  and  for  a  very  brief  term,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them,  not  only. to  the  general  convictions,  but  even  to  the  daily 
passions  of  their  constituents.  The  .members  of  both  houses  are 
taken  from  the  same  class  in  society,  and  are  nominated  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  that  the.  modifications  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  al 
most  as  rapid  and  quite  as  irresistible  as  tjiose  of  a  single  assembly. 
It  is  to  a  legislature  thus  constituted,  that  almost  all  the  authority 
of  the  government  has  been  intrusted. 

But  while  the  law  increased  the  strength  of  those  authorities 
which  of  themselves  were  strong,  it  enfeebled  more  and  more  those 
which  were  naturally  weak.   It  deprived  the  representatives  of  the 

*  We  obserred  in  examining  the  federal  constitntion  that  the  efforts  of  the  legisla* 
tors  of  the  Union  had'  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  present  tendency.  The  con 
Mqvoiee  has  been  that  the  federal  gof  ^mment  is  more  independent  in  iU  sphere  then 
that  of  the  states.  But  the  federal  goremment  scarcely  erer  interferes  in  any  but 
external  affairs ;  and  the  gofemmenta  of  the  sUtes  are  in  reality  the  authorities  which 
4iieet  society  iL  ameriea 
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executive. of  all  stability  and  independence;  and  by  subjecting 
them  completely  to  the  capnces  of  the  legislature,  it  robbed  them 
completely  of  the  slender  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  democratic 
government  might  have  allowed  them  to  retain.  In  several  states 
the  judicial  power  was  also  sut)mitted  to  the  elective  discretion  of 
the  majority ;  and  in  all  them  its  existence  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  authority,  since  the  representatives 
were  empowered  annually  to  regulate  the  stipend  of  the  judges. 

Custom,  however,  has  done  even  more  than  law.  A  proceeding 
which  will  in  the  end  set  all  th^  guarantees  of  representative  gov- 
ernment at  naught,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the 
United  States  :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  electors,  who  choose 
a.delegate,  point  out  a  certain  line  of  conduct  to  him,  and  impose 
upon  him  a  certain  number  of  positive  obligations  which  he  is 
pledged  to  fulfil  With  the  exception  of  the  tumult,  this  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  majority  of  the  populace  held  its  delibera* 
tions  in  the  market-place. 

Several  other  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  power  of 
the  majority  in  America,  not  only,  preponderant,  but  irresistible. 
The  moral  authority  of  the  majority  is  partly  based  upon  the  no- 
tion, that  there  is  more  intelligence  and  more  wisdom  in  a  great 
number  of  men  collected  together  than  in  a  single  individual,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  legislators  is  more  important  than  their  quality. 
The  theory  of  equality  is  in  fact  applied  to  the  intellect  of  man  ; 
and  human  pride  is  thus  assailed  in  its  last  retreat,  by  a  doctrine 
which  the  minority  hesitate  to  admit,  and  in  which  they  very  slowly 
concur.  Like  all  other  powers,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
powers,  the  authority  of  the  many  requires  the  sanction  of  time ; 
at  first  it  enforces  obedience  by  constraint ;  but  its  laws  are  not 
respected  until  they  have  long  been  maintained. 

The  right  of  governing  society,  which  the  majority  supposes  it- 
self to  derive  from  its  superior  intelligence,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  first  settlers ;  and  this  idea,  which  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a  free  nation,  has  now  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  minor  incidents  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  French,  under  the  old  monarchy,  held  it  for  a  maxim  (which 
IS  still  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitution),  that 
the  king  could  dp  no  wrong;  and  if  he  did  wrong,  the  blame 
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imputed  U>  hm  advisers.  Tlus  notion  was  highly  favorable  to  habits 
of  obedience ;  and  it  enabled  the  subject  to  compjain  of  the  law, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  honour  the  lawgiver.  The  Amencans 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  majority. 

The  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  founded  upon  yet  another 
pEinciple^  which  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  many  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  the  few.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
respect  here  professed  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  naturally 
iDcrciise  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  parties.  When  a 
nation  is  divided  into  several  irreconcilable  factions,  the  privilege 
of  the  majority  is  often  overlooked,  because  it  b  intolerable  to 
OMuply  widi  its  demands. 

If  tiiiere  existed  in  America  a  class  of  citizens  whom  the  legis- 
lating majority  sought  to  deprive  of  exclusive  privileges,  which 
they  had  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  bring  down  from  an  elevated 
station  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  of  the  multitude,  it  is  probable  that 
the  minority  would  be  less  ready  to  comply  with  its  laws.  "  But  as 
the  United  States  were  colonized  by  men  holding  an  equal  rank 
among  themselves,  there  is  as  yet  no  natural  or  permanent  source 
of  dissension  between  the  interests  of  its  different  inhabitants. 

There  are  certain  communities  in  which  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  minority  can  never  hope  to  draw  over  the  majority  to  their 
tide,  because  they  must  then  give  up  the  very  point  which  is  at  is- 
sue between  them.  Thus,  an  aristocracy  can  never  become  a 
majority  while  it  retains  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  it  cannot  cede 
iUi  privileges  without  ceasing  to  be  an  aristocracy. 

In  the  United  States,  political  questions  cannot  be  taken  up  in 
so  general  and  absolute  a  manner ;  and  all  parties  are  willing  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  majority,  because  they  all  hope  to  turn 
those  rights  to  their  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  The 
majority  therefore  in  that  country  exercises  a  prodigious  actual 
authority,  and  a  moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  preponder- 
ant; no  obstacles  exist  which  c{(n  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  ;t8 
progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal  in  it* 
self  and  dangerous  for  the  future 
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BOW  TRB  UNLItflTBD  POWIEE  GP  THS  MAJORItY  INCREASES,  IN  AXEHICA, 
THE  INSTABILIT?  09  LEGISLATION  AND  TS8  ADMINISTRATION  HI* 
HERENT  IN  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Amerieans  increase  the  imnabtUty  of  the  I^awe  which  is  inherent  in  Demoawsf 
by  changing  the  Legislature  every  Year,  and  by  veating  it  with  unbounded  Aa- 
thority. — The  same  Elect  is  produced  upon  the  Administration.— In  America  so- 
cial Mekoration  is  conducted  more  energetically,  bat  leas  perseremigly  than  ia 
Europe. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  tbe  natural  defects  of  demoeratic  insti- 
tations,  and  they  all  of  thetn  increase  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  majority.  To  begin  with  the  most  evident  of  them  all; 
the  mutability  of  the  laws  is  an  evil  inherent  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  natural  to  democracies  to  raise  men  to  power  in 
Tery  rapid  succession.  But  this  evil  is  more  or  less  sensible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  and  the  means  of  action  which  the  legisla* 
t«re  possesses. 

In  America  the  authority  €xerci8ed  by  the  legislative  bodies  ii 
supreme ;  nothing  prevents  them  from  accomplishing  their  WiAa 
with  celerity,  and  with  irresistible  power,  jwrhile  they  are  supplied 
by  new  representatives  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  circumstan- 
ces which  contribute  most  powerfully  to  democratic  instability,  and 
^hich  admit  of  the  free  application  of 'caprice  to  evety  object  in  die 
«tate,  are  here  in  full  operation.  In  conformity  with  this  principle, 
America  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  country  in  the  world  where 
laws  last  the  shortest  time.  Almost  all  the  American  constitutions 
have  been  amended  within  the  course  of  thirty  years :  tdere  is, 
therefore,  not  a  single  American  state  which  has  not  modified  tbe 
principles  of  its  legislation  in  that  lapse  of  time.  As  for  the  laws 
themselves,  a  single  glance  upon  the  archives  of  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  suffices  to  convince  one,  that  in  America  the  activity 
of  the  legislator  never  slackens.  Not  that  the  American  democ- 
racy is  naturally  less  stable  than'  any  other,  but  that  it  is  allowed 
to  follow  its  capricious  propensities  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 

*  The  legislative  acts  promulgated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  from  tlit 
year  1780  to  the  present  time,  already  fill  three  stout  volumek:  and  it  must  not  U 
forgotten  that  the  collection  to  which  I  allude  was  published  in  1823,  when  maoy 
old  laws  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  were  omitted.  The  state  of  M  iss:.chusetts, 
which  is  not  more  populous  than  a  department  of  France,  may  be  considered  ss  ita 
most  stable,  the  most  consistent,  and  the  most  sagacious  in  its  undertakings  of  tbs 
Whole  Union. 
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'*  The  omnipotence  of  the  majority  and  the  rapid  as  nvell  as  al)so- 
kite  manner  in  which  its  decisions  are  executed  in  the  United 
States,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  rendering  the  law  unstable,  but 
they  exercise  the  same  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  conduct  of  the  public  administration.  As  the  majority  is  th6  only 
power  which  it  is  important  to  court,  all  its  projects  are  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  no  sooner  is  its  attention  distracted, 
ftan  all  this  ardour  ceases ;  while  in  the  free  states  of  Europe,  the 
administration  is  at  once  independent  and  secure,  so  that  the  proj- 
ects of  the  legislature  are  put  into  execution,  although  its  imme- 
<fiate  attention  may  be  directed  to  other  objects. 

In  America  certain  meliorations  are  undertaken  with  much  more 
zeal  and  activity  than  elsewhere ;  in  Europe  the  same  ends  are 
promoted  by  much  less  social  effort,  more  continuously  applied. 

Some  years  ago  several  pious  individuals  undertook  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  prisons.  The  public  was  excited  by  the  state- 
ments which  they  put  forward,  and  the  regeneration  of  crimitxals 
became  a  very  popular  undertaking.  New  prisons  were  built ;  andj 
for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  reforming  as  well  as  of  punishing  the 
delinquent,  formed  a  part  of  prison  discipline.  But  this  happy  al- 
teration, in  which  the  public  had  taken  so  hearty  an  interest,  and 
which  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  had  irresistibly  accelerated, 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  moment.  While  the  new  penitentiaries 
were  being  erected  (and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  they 
should  be  terminated  with  all  possible  celerity),  the  old  prisons  ex- 
.  isted,  which  still  contained  a  great  number  of  offenders.  These 
jails  became  more  unwholesome  and  more  corr\ipt  in  proportion  as 
the  new  establishments  were  beautified  and  improved,  forming  a 
contrast  which  may  readily  be  understood.  The  majority  was  so 
eagerly  employed  in  founding  the  new  prisons,  that  those  which  al- 
ready existed,  were  forgotten ;  and  as  the  general  attention  was 
fiverted  to  a  novel  object,  the  care  which  had  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed Upon  the  others  ceased.  The  salutary  regulations  of  discipline 
were  first  relaxed,  and  afterward  broken ;  so  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  prison,  which  bore  witness  to  the  mild  and  en- 
%htened  spirit  of  our  time,  dungeons  might  be  met  with^  which 
teminded  the  visiter  of  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 
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TTBANNT  OF  THE  HAJOEmr. 


How  the  Principle  of  ibe  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  to  be  understood.— ImpoHilii 
ity  of  conceiving  a  mixed  Government. — The  sovereign  Power  must  centre  some* 
where. — Precautions  to  be  taken  to  control  its  Action. — ^These  Precautions  havs 
not  been  (aken  in  the  United  States. — Consequences. 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  an  impious  and  an  execrable  maxim  that,  polit- 
ically speaking,  a  people  has  a  right  to  do  whatsoever   it  pleases;' 
and  yet  I  have  asserted  that  all  authority  originates  in  the  will  of 
the  majority.     Am  I,  then,  in  contradiction  with  myself? 

A  general  law — which  bears  the  name  of  justice — has  been 
made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  a  majority  of  this  or  that  peo- 
pie,  but  by  a  majority  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  every  people  are 
consequently  confined  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just  A  nation 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to 
represent  society  at  large,  and  to  apply  the  great  and  general  law 
of  justice.  Ought  such  a  jury,  which  represents  society,  to  have 
more  power  than  the  society  in  which  the  laws  it  applies  originate ! 

When  I  refuse  to  obey  an  unjust  law,  I  do  not  contest  the  right 
which  the  majority  has.  of  commanding,  but  I  simply  appeal  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  people  can  never  entirely  outstep  the 
boundaries  of  justice,  and  of  reason  in  those  affairs  which  are  more 
peculiarly  its  own;  and  that  consequently  full  power  may  fear- 
lessly be  given  to  the  majority  by  which  it  is  represented.  But  this 
language  is  that  of  a  slave. 

A  majority  taken  collectively  may  be  regarded  as  a  being  whoK 
opinions,  and  most  frequently  whose  interests,  are  opposed  to  those 
of  another  being,  which  is  styled  a  minority.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  a  man,  possessing  absolute  power,  may  misuse  that  power  bj 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  a  majority  not  be  liable  to 
the  same  reproach  ?  Men  are  not  apt  to  change  their  characters 
by  agglomeration 4  nor  does  their  patience  in  the  presence  of  ob- 
stacles increase  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength  *    And 

•  No  one  will  assert  that  a  people  cannot  forcibly  wrong  another  people :  but  p•^ 
ties  may  be  looked  upon  as  lesser  nations  within  a  greater  onej  and  they  are  alieoi 
o  each  other :  if  therefore  it  be  admitted  that  a  nation  can  act  tyrannically  toward 
another  nation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  party  may  do  the  came  toward  anotiia 
party. 
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fiirfhese  reasons  I  can  never  Tvillingly  inyest  any  number  of  my 
fellow-creatures  -with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  should  re- 
fuse to  any  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  sereral  principles  m 
Ihe  same  government,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  freedom, 
and  really  to  oppose  them  to  one  another.  The  form  of  government 
which  is  usually  termed  mixed  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  chimera.  Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mixed  government  (with  the  meaning  usually  given  to  that  word),  v 
because  in  all  communities  some  one  principle  of  action  may  be 
discovered,  which  preponderates  over  the  others.  England  in 
the  last  century,  which  has  been  more  especially  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  government,  was  in  point  of  fact  an  essentially 
aristocratic  state,  although  it  comprised  very  powerful  elements  of 
democracy :  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  were  such, 
that  the  aristocracy  could  not  but  preponderate  in  the  end,  and  sub- 
ject the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  its  own  will.  The  error  arose 
from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  actual  struggle  which 
was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  without  con^der- 
ing  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  which  was  in  reality  the  im- 
portant point  When  a  community  really  has  a  mixed  government, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  two  adverse  prin- 
ciples, it  must  either  pass  through  a  revolution,  or  fall  into  com* 
plete  dissolution. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  some  one  social  power  must  always 
be  made  to  predominate  over  the  others ;  but  I  think  that  liberty 
is  endangered  when  this  power  is  checked  by  no  obstacles  which  may 
retard  its  course,  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence. 

Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing ;  human 
beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion ;  and  Ood 
alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  his  wisdom  and  his  justice  are  al- 
ways equal  to  his  power.  But  no  power  upon  earth  is  so  worthy 
of  honor  for  itself,  or  of  reverential  obedience  to  the  rights  which 
it  represents,  that  I  would  consent  to  admit  its  uncontrolled  and  all* 
predominant  authority.  When  I  see  that  the*right  and  the  means 
of  abs9lute  command  are  conferred  on  a  people  or  upon  a  king, 
upon  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
I  recognise  the  germe  of  tyranny,  and  I  journey  onward  to  a  land 

of  more  hopeful  institutions* 

^  20 
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In  my  opiftion  the'maiA  evil  of  tte  present  democratic  inshtu- 
tions  of  the  United  States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 
Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their  overpowering  strength; 
and  I  am  not  §0  much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country,  as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  e«5at 
against  tyranny. 

When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  States, 
to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  ?  If  to  public  opinion,  public 
opinion  constitutes  the  inajority ;  if  to  the  legislature,  it  represents- 
the  majority,*  and  implicitly  obeys  its  instructions ;  if  to  the  exec- 
utive power,  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority  arfd  is  a  passive  tool  in 
its  hands;  the  public  troops  consist  of  the  majority  under  arms; 
the  jury  is  the  majority  invested  with  the  right  of  hearing  judicial 
cases ;  and  in  certain  states  even  the  judges  are  elected  by  the 
tnajority.  However  iniquitous  or  kbsurd  the  evil  of  which  yoo 
complain  may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can.* 

*  A  striking  instance  of  the  excesses  tHiich  may  be  occasioned  by  the  despotiaoi  ot 
the  meyority  occurred  at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1812.  At  that  time  the  war  was  very 
popular  iii  Baltimore.  A  journal  which  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  question 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  opposition.  The  populace  assembled, 
broke  the  printiug-presses,  and  attacked  the  houses  of  the  newspaper  editors.  The 
militia  was  called  out,  but  no  one  obeyed  the  call ;  and  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  threatened  by  the  phrensy  of  the  mob,  was  to  throw  them 
mto  prison  as  common  malefactors.  But  even  this  precaution  was  inefiectoal ;  the 
mob  collected  again  during  the  night ;  the  magistrates  again  made  a  Tain  attempt  to 
call  out  the  militia ;  the  prison  was  forced,  one  of  the  newspaper  editors  waa  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  others  were  left  for  dead :  the  guilty  parties  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  when  they  were  brought  tojrial.  * . 

I  said  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania :  ''  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me 
how  it  happens,  that  in  a  state  founded  by  quakers,  and  celebrated  ibr  its  tolefatma, 
freed  blacks  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.  They  pay  the  taxes :  is  it  not 
&ir  that  they  should  have  a  vote. 

*'  You  insult  us,"  replied  my  informant,  "  if  yon  imagine  that  our  legidators  oonU 
hKfe  oommitted  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intolerance." 

"  What,  then,  the  blacks  possess  the  right  of  voting  in  this  country?" 

"Without  the  smallest  doubt." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  at  the  polling-booth  this  morning  I  did  not  peroeiva  a 
■ingle  negro  in  the  whole  meeting  ?" 

"  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law ;  the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  riglu  of  Totiag ; 
W:  they  voluntarily  abstain  from  making  their  appearance." 

"  A  very  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on  their  paru,"  rejnmed  I. 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  disinclined  to  vote,  but  they  are  afiaid  of 
being  maltreated ;  in  this  country  the  law  is  scmetimes  unable  to  maintain  its  antborw 
tty  without  the  support  oi  the  majority.  But  in  this  case  the  majority  entertains  very 
strong  prejudices  against  the  blacks,  an(f  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  protect  thiNi 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  privileges." 

•<  What,  then,  the  majority  claims  the  right  not  only  of  making  tha  lawa,  Vol  of 
breaking  the  laws  it  has  made  ?" 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legislative  power  could  be  so  constituted 
as  to  represent  the  majority  without  necessarily  being  the  slave  of 
Its  passions; 'an  executive,  so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
controlled authority  ;  and  a  judiciary,  so  as  to  remain  independent 
rf  the  two  other  powers;  a  government  would  be  formed  which 
would  still  be  democratic,  without  incurring  any  risk  of  tyrannical 
abuse. 

I  do  not  say  that  tyrannical  abuses  frequently  occur  in  America 
at  the  present  day ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  sure  barrier  is  estab* 
lished- against  them,  and  that  the  causes  which  mitigate  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  than  in  its  laws. 


EFFECTS  OF  THB  UNLmrTBD  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORnT  UPON  THE  ARBI- 
TRART  AUrdORITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

liberty  left  by  the  AmericaD  Laws  to  pablic  Qfficpn  within  a  certain  Sphere.r-Their 

Power. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  drawn  between  tyranny  and  arbitraiy 
power.  Tyranny  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  law,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  arbitrary :  arbitrary  power  may  be  exercised  for 
the  good  of  the  commuJiity  at  large,  in  wluch  case  it  is  not  tyran- 
nical. Tyranny  usually  employs  arbitrary  means,  but,  it  necessary, 
it  can  rule  without  them. 

.  In  the  United  States  the  unbounded  power  of  the  majority,  which 
IS  favourable  to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legislature,  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  magistrates.  The  ma- 
jority has  an  entire  control  over  the  law  when  it  is  made  and  when 
it  is  executed ;  and  as  it  possesses  an  equal  authority  over  those 
who  are  in  power,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  considers  public 
officers  as  its  passive  agents,  and  reaAly  confides  the  task  of  send- 
ing its  designs  to  their  vigilance.  The  details  of  their  office  and 
the. privileges  which  they  are  to  enjoy  are  rarely  defined  before 
hand ;  but  the  majority  treats  them  as  a  master  does  his  servants. 
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when  they  are  always  at  work  in  his  sight,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  directing  or  reprimanding  them  at  every  instant. 

In  general  the  American  functionaries  are  far  more  independeDt 
than  the  French  civil  ofl&cers,  within  the  sphere  which  is  prescribed 
to  them.  Sometimes,  even,  they  are  allowed  by  the  popular  au- 
thority to  exceed  those  bounds;  and  as  they  are  protected  by  the 
opinion,  and  backed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  majority,  thqr  ven- 
ture upon  such  manifestations  of  their  power  as  astonish  a  Euro- 
pean. By  this  means  habits  are  formed  in  the  heart  of  a  free 
country  which  may  some  day  prove  fatal  to  its  liberties 


4 
POWER  EXEBCISED  BY  THE  MAJORrrT  IN  AMERICA  UPON  OPINION. 

Id  America,  when  the  Majority  hqs  once  irrevocably  decided  a  Qaestton,  ail  Disctf- 
sioD  ceaaes.— Reason  of  this.— Moral  Power  exercised  by  the  Migority  upon  Op» 
ion. — Democratic  Republics  have  deprived  Despotism  of  its  physical  Instrnmeiiti. 
— Their  Despotism  sways  the  Minds  of  Men. 

It  is  in  the  examination  of  the  display  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  clearly  perceive  how  far  the  power  of  the 
majority  surpasses  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
Europe.  Intellectual  principles  exercise  an  influence  which  is  so 
invisible  and  often  so  inappreciable,  that  they  baffle  the  toils  of  op- 
pression. At  the  present  time  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope are  imable  to  prevent  certain  notions,  which  are  opposed  to 
their  authority,  from  circulating  in  secret  throughout  their  domin- 
ions, and  even  in  their  courts.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  America; 
80  long  as  the  majority  is  still  undecided,  discussion  is  carried  on; 
but  as  soon  as  its  decision  is  irrevocably  pronounced,  a  submissiTe 
alence  is  observed ;  and  the  friends,  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  unite  in  assenting  to  its  propriety.  The  reason  of  this  is 
perfectly  clear :  no  monarch  is  so  absolute  as  to  combine  all  the 
powers  of  society  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  conquer  all  opposition, 
with  the  energy  of  a  majority,  which  is  invested  with  the  right  of 
making  and  of  executmg  the  laws. 
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Tbe  aotbority  of  a  king  is  purely  pbysical,  and  it  controls  flw 
actions  of  the  subject  witiiout  subduing  his  private  will ;  but  the 
majority  possesses  a  power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at  the  same 
time ;  it  acts  \ipon  the  will  as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
it  represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all  controversy. 

I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion,  as  in  America.  In  any  constitu- 
tional state  in  Europe  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad ;  for  there  is  no  country 
in  Enrope  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as  not  to  contain 
citizens  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man  who  raises  his  voice  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  consequences  of  his  hardihood.  If  he 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  an  absolute  government,  the 
people  is  upon  his  side ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find 
a  shelter  behind  the  authority  of  the  throne,  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries,  and  the 
democracy  in  others.  But  in  a  nation  where  democratic  institutions 
exist,  organized  like  those  of  the  United  States,  there  is  but  one 
sole  authority,  one  single  element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with 
nothing  beyond  it 

In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the 
liberty  of  opinion :  within  these  barriers  an  author  may  write  what- 
ever he  pleases,  but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them. 
Not  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  an  auto-da-fe,  but  he  is  tor^ 
mented  by  the  slights  and  persecutions  of  daily  obloquy.  His  po- 
litical career  is  closed  for  ever,  since  he  has  offended  the  only  au- 
thority which  is  able  to  promote  his  success.  Every  sort  of  com- 
pensation^ even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  to  him.  Before  he 
published  his  opinions,  he  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common 
with  many  others ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  declared  them  openly, 
than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  opponents,  while 
those  who  think,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him,^ 
abandon  him  in  silence.  He  yields  at  length,  oppressed  by  the 
daily  efforts  he  has  been  making,  and  he  subsides  into  silence  as  if 
he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken  the  truth.     . 

Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny 
formerly  employed ;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 
arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed  however  to  have  been  sufficiently 
perfected  before.    The  excesses  of  monarchical  oower  had  devised 
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a  variety  of  jdiysical  means  of  oppreaion ;  the  deiiy>cratic  repuUics 
of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  the  mind, 
as  that  wiU  ^hich  it  is  intended  to  coerce.  Under  the  absdute 
sway  of  an  individual  despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order  to 
subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped  Ihe  blows  which  were  iK- 
rected  against  it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt ;  but  such  is  not 
the  course  adopted  by  tyranny  in  democratic  republics ;  there  the 
body  is  left  free,  and  the  soul  is  enslaved.  The  sovereign  can  no 
longer  say,  "  You  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of  death ;"  but  be 
says,  ^'  You  are  free  to  think  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  your 
hfe,  your  property,  and  all  that  you  possess ;  but  if  such  be  your 
determination,  you  are  henceforth  an  alien  among  your  pe<^le 
You  may  retain  your  civil  rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your  felk>w-oitizens,  if  you  solicit 
their  suffrages ;  and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you,  if  you  sohcit 
their  esteem.  You  will  remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your  fellowrcreatures  will  shun 
you  like  an  impure  being ;  and  those  who  lure  most  persuaded  of 
your  innocence  will  abandon  you  too,  lest  they  should*  be  shunned 
in  their  turn.  Go  in  peace !  I  have  given  you  your  life,  but  it  is 
an- existence  incomparably  worse  than  death/' 

Absolute  monarchies  have  thrown  an  odium  upon  despotism  $ 
let  us  beware  lest  democratic  republics  shonld  restore  oppressimi, 
and  should  render  it  less  odious  and  less  degrading  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  by  making  it  still  more  onerous  to  the  few. 

Works  have  been  published  in  the  proudest  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  expressly  intoided  to  censure  the  vices  and  deride  the  fol« 
lies  of  the  time ;  Labruyere  inhabited  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  composed  his  chapter  upon  the  Great,  and  Moli^re  criti- 
cised the  courtiers  in  the  very  pieces  which  were  acted  before  the 
court.  But  the  ruling  power  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made 
^me  of;  the  smallest  reproach  irritates  its  sensibility,  and  the 
slightest  joke  which  has  any  foundation  in  truth  render?  it  indig- 
nant ;  from  the  style  of  its  language  to  the  more  solid  virtues  of  its 
character,  everything  must  be  made  the  subject  of  encomium.  No 
writer,  whatever  be  his  eminence,  can  escape  from  this  tribute  of 
adulation  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  majority  lives  in  the  perpet- 
ual exercise  of  self-applause ;  and  there  "^are  certain  truths  whidi 
Ike  Americans  can  only  learn  from  strangers  or  from  experience. 
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If  great  write^ji  have  not  at  present  existed  in  Amenca,  tbt 
reason  is  very  simply  given  in  th^se  facts ;  there  can  be  no  literary 
g^ius.  without  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  ii\  America.  The  inquisition  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
vent a  vast  number  of  anti-religious  books  from  circulating  in 
l^pain.  The  empire  of  the  msgority  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
United  States^  since  it  actually  removes  the  "wish  of  publishing 
theicu  Unbelievers  are  to  be  met  with  in  America,  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  some  governments  to  protect  the  morality  of  nations  by 
prohibiting  licentious  books.  Li  the  United  States  no  one  is  pun- 
ished for  this  sort  of  works,  but  no  one  is  induced  to  write  them ; 
not  because  all  the  citizens  are  immaculate  in  their  manners,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  community  is  decent  and  orderly. 

In  these  cases  the  advantages  derived  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  are  unquestionable ;  and  I  am  simply  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  power  itself.  This  irresistible  authority  is  a  constant  fact, 
and  its  beneficent  exercise  is  an  accidental  occurrence. 


EFFBCTS  OV  THE  TTRANNT  OF  THE   MAJ0R1TV  UPON  THE  NATIOEUL 
CHABACTER  OF  THE    AMERICANS. 

Effects  of  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority  more  sensibly  felt  hitherto  in  the  Mannen 
than  in  the  Conduct  of  Society.— They  check  the  dsTelopment  of  leading  Charae- 
ters.— Democratic  Republics,  organized  like  the  United  States,  bring  the  Practioe 
of  courting  favour  within  the  reach  of  the  many. — Proofs  of  this  Spirit  in  the  UnU 
ted  States.— Why  there  is  more  Patriotism  in  the  People  than  in  those  who  goyem 
in  its  name. 

The  tendencies  which  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  as  yet  very 
slightly  perceptible  in  political  society  ;  but  they  already  begin  to 
exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Americans.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  singular  paucity  of 
distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever-mcreasing  activity  of 
the  despotism  of  the  majority  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  they  arose  in  great 
numbers ;  for  public  opinion  then  served,  not  to  tyrannize  over,  but 
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to  direct  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Those  celebrated  men  took 
a  full  part  in  the  general  agitation  of  mind  commoil  at  that  periodi 
and  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  personal  fame,  vhich  was  re- 
flected back  upon  the  nation,  but  which  was  by  no*  means  borrow- 
ed from  it. 

In  absolute  governments,  the  great  nobles  who  are  nearest  to 
the  throne  flatter  the  passions  of  the  sovereign,  and  voluntarily 
truckle  to  his  caprices.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  does  not  degrade 
itself  by  servitude ;  it  often  submits  from  weakness,  from  habit,  or 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  loyalty.  Some  nations  have 
been  known  to  sacrifice  their  own  desires  to  those  of  the  soTeragn 
with  pleasure  and  with  pride ;  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  independ- 
ence in  the  very  act  of  submission.  These  peoples  are  miserable, 
but  they  are  not  degraded.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
doing  what  one  does  not  approve,  and  feigning  to  approve  what 
one  does ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  case  of  a  weak  person,  the  other 
befits  the  temper  of  a  lacquey. 

In  free  cotmtries,  where  every  one  is  more  or  less  called  upon  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  affairs  of  state ;  in  democratic  republics, 
where  public  life  is  incessantly  commingled  with  domestic  affairs, 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  where 
its  attention  can  almost  always  be  attracted  by  vociferation,  more 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  who  speculate  upon  its  foibles,  and  Uve 
at  the  cost  of  its  passions,  than  in  absolute  monarchies.  Not  be- 
cause men  are  naturally  worse  in  these  states  than  elsewhere,  bat 
the  temptation  is  stronger,  and  of  easier  access  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  far  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  characters  of 
citizens. 

Democratic  republics  extend  the  practice  of  currying  favow 
with  the  many,  and  they  introduce  it  into  a  great  number  of  classes 
at  once :  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed  to  them.  In  democratic  states  organized  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  republics,  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  where 
tlie  authority  of  the  majority  is  so  absolute  and  so  irresistible,  that 
a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  his . 
quality  as  a  human  beiiig,  if  he  intends  to  stray  fi*om  the  trade 
which  it  lays  down. 

In  that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  to  power  in 
the  United  States,  I  found  very  few  men  who  displayed  any  ol 
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diat  manly  candour,  and  that  masculine  independence  of  opinion, 
which  freqaently  distinguished  the  Americans  in  former  times,  and 
which  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  distinguished  characters 
wheresoever  they  may  he  found.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  formed  upon  one  model,  so  ac- 
curately do  they  correspond  in  their  manner  of  judging.  A 
stranger  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  Americans  who  dissent 
from  these  rigorous  formularies ;  with  men  who  deplore  the  defects 
of  the  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  ignorance  of  democracy';  who 
^en  go  so  far  as  to  observe  the  evil  tendencies  which  impair  the 
national  character,  and  to  point  out  such  remedies  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  hear  these  things  beside 
yourself,  and  you,  to  whom  these  secret  reflections  are  confided,  are 
a  stranger  and  a  bird  of  passage.  They  are  very  ready  to  com- 
municate truths  which  are  useless  to  you,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
a  different  language  in  public 

If  ever  these  lines  are  read  in  America^  I  am  well  assured  of 
two  things :  in  the  ftrst  place,  that  all  Tvho  peruse  them  will  raise 
their  voices  to  condemn  me ;  and  in  the  seeond  place,  that  very 
many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom  of  their  conscience. 

[The  author's  views  upon  what  he  terms  the  tyramiy  of  the  majority,  the 
despotism  of  public  ojAnioQ  in  the  United  States,  have  already  excited  some 
remarks  in  this  coontiy,  and  will  probably  give  occasion  to  more.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  editor  does  not  conceive  himself  called  up- 
on to  discuss  the  speculative  opinions  of  fhe  author,  and  supposes  he  will 
best  di^harge  his  duty  by  confining  his  observations  to  what  he  deems  er- 
rors of  fact  or  law.  But  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  it  seems  due 
to  the  author  to  remark,  that  he  visited  the  United  States  at  a  particular  time, 
when  a  successful  political  chieftain  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  party 
in  power,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  and  permanently ;  when  the  preponderance  of 
that  party  was  immense,  and  when  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
He  may  have  met  with  men,  who  sank  under  the  astonishing  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  who  despaired  of  the  republic,  and  who  therefore  shrank 
from  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  author  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made,  of  the  want  of 
perspicuity  and  distincmess  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  press  was  silent,  for  he  has  himself  not  only  noticed,  but  furnished 
proof  of  the  great  freedom,  not  to  say  licentiousness,  with  which  it  assailed 
the  character  of  the  president,  and  the  measures  of  his  administration. 

He  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  opponents  of  the  dominant  party  as  ha?- 
ing  thrown  down  their  weapons  of  warfare,  for  his  book  shows  throughout 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  active  and  able  party,  constantly  op* 
posing  and  harassing  the  administration. 
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But,-  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  chapters  ou  this  subjecti  the  editor  It 
iDcliQed  to  the  opiQion,  that  M.  De  TocquevUle  intends  to  speak  of  the  ty 
ranny  of  the  party  in  excluding  from  public  employment  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  the  SMbboUlh  of  the  majority.  The  language  at  pp.  286,  "^^ 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  majority,  and  his  observations  immedi* 
ately  preceding 'this  note,  seem  to  furnish  the  key  to  his  meaning;  air 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  passages  to  which  a  wider 
construction  may  be  given.  Perhaps  they  may  foe  reconciled  by  the  idea 
that  the  aulhor  considers  the  acts  and  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  as  the 
jiist  and  true  ezpressioa  of  public  opinion*  And  hence,  when  he  speaks  oi 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion,  he  means  the  ezdusiveness  of  the  parqf, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  predominant.  lie  had  seen  men  of  ac- 
knowledged competency  removed  from  office,  or  excluded  from  it,  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  their  entertaining  opinions  hostile  to  those  of  the  domina&t 
party,  or  majority^  And  he  had  seen  this  system  extended  to  the  rerykiip^ 
est  officers  of  the  government,  and  applied  by  the  electors  in  their  choice  of 
all  officers  of  all  descriptions ;  and  this  he  deemed  persecution — tyranny — des- 
potism. But  he  surely  is  mistaken  in  representing  the  effect  of  this  sy^ 
tem  of  terror  as  stifling  all  complaint,  silencing  all  opposition,  and  inducing 
"  enemies  and  friends  to  yoke  themselves  alike  to  the  triumphant  car  of  tfas 
majority."  He  mistook  a  tempontry  state  of  parties  for  a  permanent  andoiy 
dinary  result,  and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  immense  majprity  that  then 
supported  the  administration,  to  the  belief  of  a  universal  acquiescence. 
Without  intending  here^to  speak  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  who  re- 
presented that  majority,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  great  change  whieh, 
has  taken  pla<;p  since  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  in  the  political  coa- 
dition  of  the  very  persons  who  he  supposed  then  wielded  the  terrors  of  dis- 
franchisement against  their  opponents,  in  itself  furnisAes  a  full  and  complete 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  **  true  independence 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion'*  in  America.  For  without  such"  discus- 
siott  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  without  a  stem  independence 
of  the  rewards  and  threats  of  those  in  power,  the  change  alluded  to  could 
not  have  occurred. 

There  is  reason  to  complain  not  only  of  the  ambi^ity,'  but  of  the  style  ot 
exaggeration  which  pervades  all  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject- 
so  different  for  the  well  considered  and  nicely  adjusted  language  employed 
by  him  on  all  other  topics.  Thus,  p.  282,  he  implies  that  there  is  nomeans 
of  redress  afforded  even  by  the  judiciary,  for  a  wrong  committed  by  the  ma- 
jority. His  error  is,  first,  in  supposing  the  jury  to  constitute  the  judicial 
power;  second^  overlookmg  what  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  well  describ- 
ed, the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  its  means  of  controlling  the  action 
of  a  majority  in  a  slate  or  in  the  federal  government ;  and  i/tirdly,  in  omit- 
ing  the  proper  consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  popular  seatiment 
by  which  the  majority  of  yesterday  becomes  the  minority  of  to-day,  and  its 
acts  of  injustice  are  reversed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  instances  which  he  cites  at  this  page,  do  not  establish 
his  position  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  majori  ty.  The  riot  at  Baltimore 
wa^ike  other  riots  in  England  and  in  France,the  result  of  popular  phrensj 
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dccited  to  madoew  by  cofoduct  of  the  most  proToking;  chaiacter.  Tiic  mti- 
jority  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  throughout  the  United  States,  highly 
disapprored  the  acts  of  violeoce  eommitted  on  the  occasion.  The  acquittal  by 
a  jury  of  those  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Gen.  Lingan,  proves  only  that 
there  was  not  snfficient  evidence  to  identify  the  accused,  or  that  the  jury  was 
goreraed  by  passion.  It  is  not  perceived  how  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  answerable  for  the  verdicts  rendered.  The  guilty  have  often  bc^n  er- 
roneously acquitted  in  all  countries,  and  in  France,  particularly,  recent  in- 
tlinees  are  not  wanting  of  acquittals,  especially  in  prosecutions  for  political 
offences,  against  clear  an<f  indisputable  testunony.  And  it  was  entirely  for- 
tuitous that  the  jury  was  composed  of  men  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
rioters  and  murderers,  if  the  fact  was  so.  It  not  unfrequentty  happens  that 
a  jury  taken  from  lists  furnished  years  perhaps,  and  always  a  long  time,  be- 
fore the  trial,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  tempomry  prevailing  sentiments 
of  their  city,  county,  or  state. 

As  to  the  other  instance,  if  the  inhabitant  of  Fennsylvauia  intended  to  iati* 
mate  to  our  author,  that  a  coloured  voter  would  be  in  personal  jeopardy  for 
venturing  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  exercise  his  right,  it  must  be  said  in  truth, 
that  the  incident  wa«  local  and  peculiar,  and  contrary  to  what  is  annually 
aeen  throughout  the  states  where  boloured  persons  are  permitted  to  vote,  who 
exercise  that  privilege  with  as  full  immunity  from  injury  or  oppression,  a^ 
any  white  citizen.  And,  after  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  state  of  feeling  in- 
timated by  the  informant  of  our  author,  is  but  an  indication  of  dislike  to  a 
^Mie  degraded  by  servitude  and  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  perceived  how  it 
proves  the  despotism  of  a  ms^ority  over  the  freedom  and  independence  of, 
opinion.  If  it  be  true,  it  proves  a  detestable  tymnny  over  actz^  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  acknowledged  right.  The  apprehensions  of  a  mob  committing 
riolence  deterred  the  coloured  voters  from  approaching  the  polls.  Are  in- 
nances  unknown  in  England  or  even  in  France,  of  peaceable  subjects  being 
prevented  by  mobs  or  the  fear  of  them,  from  the  exercise  of  aright,  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  ?  And  are  they  evidences  of  the  despotism  of  a  major- 
ity in  those  countries  ? — American  Editor,'] 

I  have  h^ard  of  patriotism  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  virtue 
which  may  be  found  among  the  people,  but  never  among  the  lead- 
ers  of  the  people.  This  may  be  explained  by  analogy ;  despotism 
debases  the  oppressed,  much  more  than  the  oppressor ;  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  king  has  often  great  virtues,  but  the  courtiers  are 
invariably  servile.  It  is  true  that  the  American  courtiers  do  not 
■ay,  "aire/*  or  "  your  majiesty" — a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
They  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  popu- 
lace they  serve ;  they  do  not  debate  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
virtues  of  their  master  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  admiration ; 
for  they  assure  him  that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  under  heaven 
without  having  acquired  them,  o^  without  caring  to  acquire  them : 
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they  do  not  give  him  their  daughters  and  their  ^ives  to  be  raised 
at  his  pleasure  to  the  rank  of  his  concubines,  but,  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  they  prostitute  themselyes.  Moralists  and  philoso- 
phers in  America  are  not  obliged  to  conceal  th^r  opinions  under 
the  veil  of  allegory ;  but,  before  they  venture  upon  a  harsh  truth, 
they  say :  "  We  ar^  aware  that  the  people  which  we  are  addres- 
sing is  too  superior  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  lose 
the  command  of  its  temper  for  an  instant ;  and  we  should  not  hold 
this  language  if  we  were  not  speaking  to  men,  whom  their  virtues 
and  their  intelligence' render  more  worthy  of  freedom  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  sycophants  of 'Louis  XIV« 
to  flatter  more  dexterously.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
all  governments,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  servility  will  cower 
to  force,  and  adulation  will  cling  to  power.  Ihe  only  means  of 
preventing  men  from  degrading  themselves,  is  to  invest  no  one 
with  that  unhmited  authority  which  is  the  surest  method  of  debasing 
them 


THE  GREATEST  DAGGERS  OF  THE   AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  PROCEED  FBCH 
THE   UNLIMrrED  POWER  OP  THE  MAJORITT. 

Democratic  Republics  liable  to  perish  from  a  misuse  of  their  Power,  and  not  by  Impo- 
tence.—The  GoYemments  of  the  American  Republics  are  more  Centralized  «b4 
more  Energetic  than  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  £arope.-*Danger8  resulting  from 
Uiis.^-Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  upon  this  Pomt. 

Governments  usually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  impotence  or  to  tyranny. 
In  the  former  case  their  power  escapes  from  them  :  it  is  wrested 
from  tbeir  grasp  in  the  latter.  Many  observers  who  have  noticed 
the  anarchy  of  democratic  states,  have  imagined  that  the  govern- 
ment of  those  states  was  naturally  weak  and  impotent  The  truth 
is,  that  when  once  hostilities  are  begun  between  parties,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  its  control  over  society.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
democratic  power  is  naturally  without  resources :  say  rather,  tha 
it  is  almost  always  by  the  abuse  of  its  force,  and  the  misemploy 
ment  of  its  resources,  that  a  democratic  government  fails.  Anarchy 
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»  almost  always  produced  by  its  tyranny  or  itsmistakes^but  not  by 
its  want  of  strength. 

It  18  important  not  to  confound  stability  with  force,  or  the  great* 
ness  of  a  thing  with  its  duration.  In  democratic  republics,  the 
power  which  directs*  society  is  not  stable ',  for  it  often  changes 
hands  and  assumes  a  new  direction.  But  whichever  way  it  turns, 
its  force  is  almost  irresistible.  The  governments  of  the  American 
republics  appear  to  me  to  be  as  much  centralized  as  those  of  the 
ahsolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  they  will  perish  from  weakness.! 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  .that  event 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority,  which 
may  at  some  future  time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  Anarchy  will  then 
be  the  reisult,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by  despotism. 

Mr.  Hamilton  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  the  Federalist,  No, 
61.  '*It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not  only  to  guard 
the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  injustice  of  the  other  part.  Justice  is 
*the  end  of  government  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  pursued  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until  lib- 
erty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 
the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker, 
anarchy  may  as  truly  be,  said  to  reign  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  of 
fte  stronger :  and  as  in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individ- 
uals are  prompted  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  condition  to  subnut 
to  a  government  which  may  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  them- 
selves, 80  in  the  former  state  will  the  more  powerful  factions  be 
gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive  to  wish  for  a  government  which 
will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  mo?e  powerful 
It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  was  sep- 
arated from  the  confederacy  and  left  to  itself,  the  insecurity  of  rights 

*  Tlus  power  may  be  centred  in  an  assembly,  in  which  case  it  wiU  be  strong  with- 
Mt  beiot  stable ;  or  it  may  be  centred  in  an  indiTidual,  in  which  case  it  will  be  less 
strong,  bat  more  stable. 

t  I  presome  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remmd  the  reader  here,  as  well  as 
Ihronghoat  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  that  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  federal  goT* 
eniment,  but  of  the  seTeral  gOTenitnenU  of  each  state  which  the  miyori^r  controls  al 
ts  pleasure. 
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tmder  the  popular  fohn  of  government  within  such  narrow  limite, 
would  be  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppressions  of  the  factious 
majorities,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the  people 
would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose 
misrule  had  prov€fd  the  necessity  of  it/' 

Jefferson  has  also  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Madisoa:^ 
"  The  executive  power  in  our  government  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
even  the  principal  object  of  my  solicitude.  The  tyranny  of  the  legis- 
lature is  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared;  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  ,  The  tyranny  of  the  executive 
power  will  come  in  its  turn,  but  at  a  more  distant  period." 

I  am  glad  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  radwr 
than  that  of  another,  because  I  consider  him  to  be  the  most  powv 
fill  advocate  democracy-  has  ever  sent  forth. 

•  iMiMarehfllSB 
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CHAPTER  XVI.    ' 


CAV8B8  WHICH  MITIGATE  THE  TYRANNY  OP  THE  MAJORITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


ABSENCE  OF  OENTRAt  ADMINISTRATION. 

» 

n^  nmtioiial  Majority  does  not  pretend  to  condvet  all  Bnamenwr-Is  oblifed  to  em- 
ploy the  town  and  county  Magistrates  to  execute  its  supreme  Decisions. 

I  HAVE  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  which  is  to  be  made 
between  a  cetotralized  government  and  a  centralized  administration. 
The  former  exists  in  America,  but  the  latter  is  nearly  unknown 
there.  If  the,  directing  pgwer  of  the  American  communities  had 
both  these  instruments  of  government  at  its  disposal,  and  united  the 
habit  of  executing  its  own  commands  to  the  right  of  commanding ; 
if,  after  having  established  the  general  principles  of  government,  it 
descended  to  the  details  of  public  business ;  and  if,  having  regu- 
lated the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  individual  interest,  freedom  would  soon  be  banished  from 
the  New  World. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  majority,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
plays the  tastes  and  the  propensities  of  a«  despot,  is  still  destitute  of 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  American  republics  the  activity  of  the  central  government 
has  never  as  yet  been  extended  beyond  a  limited  number  of  objects 
sufficiently  prominent  to  call  forth  its  attention.  The  secondary  affairs 
of  society  have  never:  been  regulated  by  ijs  authority ;  and  nothing 
has  hitherto  betrayed  its  desire  of  interfering  m  them.  The  majority 
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k  become  more  and  more  absolute^  but  it  has  not  increased  tlie 
prerogatives  of  the  central  government ;  those  great  prerogatives 
have  been  confined  to  a  certain  sphere ;  and  although  the  despotism 

*of  the  majority  may  be  galling  upon  one  point,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
extend  to  aU.    However  the  predominant  party  in  the  nation  may 

.  be  carried  away  by  its  passions ;  however  ardent  it  may  be  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  projects,  it  cannot  oblige  all  the  citizens  to  comply 
with  its  desires  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  country.  When  the  central  government  which  represents 
that  majority  has  issued  a  decree,  it  must  intrust  the  execution  of 
its  will  to  agents,  over  whom  it  frequently  has  no  control,  and 
whom  it  cannot  perpetually  direct  The  townsUps,  municipal 
.  bodies,  and  counties',  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  concealed 
breakwaters,  which  check  or  part  the  tide  of  popular  excitement 
If  an  oppressive  law  were  passed,  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
still  be  protected  by  the  means  by  which  that  law  would  be  put  in 
execution :  the  majority  cannot  descend  to  the  details,  and  (as  I 
will  venture  to  style  them)  the  puerilities  of  administrative  tyranny. 
Nor  does  the  people  entertain  tiiat  full  consciousness  of  its  authori- 
ty, which  would  prompt  it  to  interfere  in  these  matters;  it  knows 
the  extent  of  its  natural  powers,  but  it  is  unacquainted  with  the 
increased  resources  which  the  art  of  government  might  furnish. 

This  point  deserves  attention ;  for  if  a  democratic  republic,  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  were  ever  founded  in  a  country  where 
the  power  of  a  single  individual  had  {deviously  subsisted,  and  the 
effects  of  a  centralized  administration  had  sunk  deep  into  the  habits 
and  the  laws  of  the  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  that 
'country  a  more  insufferable  despotism  would  prevail  than  any 
which  now  exists  in  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe;  or  indeed 
than  any  which  could  be  found  on  this  side  the  confines  of  Asia* 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE   LAW  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES   SERTB8  TO 
COITNTERFOISE  THE  DEMOCRACT. 

VtSiity  of  dttcriminating  tlie  natural  Propennties  of  the  Members  of  the  legal  Profea«  . 
lion.— *Tbe86  Men  called  upon  to  act  a  prominent  Part  in  futare  Society ^ — In  what 
Manner  the  peculiar  Pursuits  of  Lawyers  gire  an  aristocratic  turn  to  their  Ideas.— 
Accidental  Caoses  which  may  check  this  Tendency.— Ease  with  which  the  Aristcv* 
rtcy  coalesces  with  legal  Men.— Use  of  Lawyers  to  a  Despot.— The  Profession  ot 
the  Law  constitutes  the  only  aristocratic  Element  with  which  the  natural  Elements 
of  Democracy  will  combine. — Peculiar  Causes  which  tend  to  giro  an  aristoeratie 
torn  of  Mind  to  the  English'and  American  Lawyer d — ^The  Aristocracy  of  America 
is  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar.— Influence  of  Lawyers  upon  American  Society.— 
Their  peculiar  magisterial  Habits  affect  the  Legislature,  the  Administration,  and 
efeii  the  People. 

In  visiting  the  Americans  and  in  studying  their  laws,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  authority  they  have  intrusted  to  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  mfiuence  which  these  individuals  exercise  in  the 
government,  is  the  most  powerful  existbg  security  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  democracy. 

This  ejflTect  seems  to  me  to  result  from  a  general  cause  which  it 
is  useful  to  investigate,  since  it  may  produce  analogous  consequences 
elsewhere. 

The  members  of  Hie  legal  profession  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  society  in  Europe  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  At  one  time  they  have  been  the^  instru- 
ments of  those  who  were  invested  with  political  authority,  and  at 
another  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  political  authorities  into 
their  instrument.  In  the  middle  ages  they  afforded  a  powerful 
support  to  the  crown;  and  since  that  period  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy ;  in 
France  they  have  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  that 
class.  It  is  my  object  to  inquire  whether,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  members  of  the  legal  profession  have  been  swayed  by 
sudden  and  momentary  impulses ;  or  whether  they  have  been  im- 
pelled by  principles  which  are  inherent  in  their  pursuits,  and  which 
will  always  recur  in  history.  I  am  incited  to  this  investigation  by 
reflecting  that  this  particular  class  of  men  will  most  likely  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  order  of  things  to  wluch  the  events  of  our 
time  are  giving  birth. 

21 
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Men  who  have  more  especially  devoted  themselyes  to  legal  pur- 
isuitSy  derive  from  those  occupations  certain  habits  of  order,  a  taste 
for  formalities,  and  a  k'md  of  instinctive  regard  for  the  regular 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  naturally  render  them  very  hostile  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  unreflecting  passions  of  the  multitude 

The  special  information  which  lawyers  derive  from  their  stufies, 
ensures  them  a  separate  station  in  society ;  and  they  constitute  a 
sort  of  privileged  body  inihe  scale  of  intelligence.  This  notion  of 
Iheir  superiority  perpetually  recurs  to  them  in  the  practice  of  theur 
profession :  they  are  the  masters  of  a  science  which  is  necessaxy, 
but  which  is  not  very  generally  known :  they  serve  as  arbiters  be- 
tween the  citizens;  and  the  habit  of  directing  the  blind  passions  of 
parties  in  litigation  to  their  purpose,  inspires  them  with  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  judgement  of  the  multitude.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  naturally  constitute  a  body;  not  by  any  previous 
understanding,  or  by  an  agreement  which  directs  them  to  a  common 
end ;  but  the  analogy  of  their  studies  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
proceedings  connect  their  minds  together,  as  much  as  a  common  in* 
terest  would  combine  their  endearours. 

A  portion  of  the  tastes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  may 
consequently  be  discovered  in  the  characters  of  men  in  the  prefer* 
Aon  of  the  law.  They  participate  in  the  same  instinctive  love  of 
order  and  of  formalities ;  and  they  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  actions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  same  secret  contempt  of  tiie 
government  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  natural 
propensities  of  lawyers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  sway  them  irre 
fflstibly(  for  they,  like  most  other  men,  are  governed  by  their  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  advantages  of  the  moment. 

In  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  prevented  from  holding  that  rank  in  the  political  world 
which  they  «ijoy  in  private  life,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
be  the  foremost  agents  of  revolution.  But  it  must  then  be  inquired 
whether  the  cause  which  induces  them  to  innovate  and  to  destroy 
is  accidental,  or  wnether  it  belongs  to  some  lasting  purpose  which 
they  entertain.  It  is  true  that  lawyers  mainly  contributed  to  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1789 ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  acted  thus  because  they  had  studied  the  laws, 
or  because  they  were  prohibited  from  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
legislation. 
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FiTe  lidndred  jeara  ago  the  English  nobles  headed  the  people, 
and  spoke  in  its  nanbe ;  at  the  prei^ent  time,  the  aristocracy  supports 
the  thnme,  and  defends  the  royal  prerogative.  Bat  aristocracy  has, 
Botwitbstaiidhig  this,  its  peculiar  instincts  and  propelfisities.  We 
mnsl  be.careAil  not  to  confound  isolated  members  of  a  body  with 
#ie  body  itself;  In  all  free  gOTemments,  of  vhat$oeTer^f(»-in  they 
may  be,  loenibers  of  the  legal  profession  will  be  found  at  the  heac 
of  all  parties.  The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  for  almost  all  the  democratic  convulsions  which  have  a^tat^d 
the  world  have  beai  directed  by  nobles. 

A  privileged  body  can  never  satisfy  the  ambition  of  all  its  mem- 
bers;  it  has  always  more  talents  and  more  passions  than  it  can  find 
places  to  content  and  to  employ;  so  that  a  considerable  fiumber  of 
individuals  are  usually  to  be  met  with,  who  are  inclined  to  attack 
tiiose  very  privileg^es,  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  torn  to  theit 
awn  account. 

I  do  not,  then,  assert  that  idl  the  members  of  the  legal  professica 
are  at  all  times  the  friends  of  order  and  the  opponents  of  innova- 
tkn,  but  merely  that  most  of  them  usually  are  so.  In  a  community 
in  which  lawyers  are  allowed  to  occupy,  without  oppomtion,  that 
kigh  station  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  their  general  spirit 
will  be  eminently  conservative  and  aati^democratic.  When  an 
vistocracy  excludes  the  leaders  of  that  profession  from  its  ranks,  it 
excites  enemies  which  are  the  more  forroidabte  to  its  security  as 
they  are  independent  of  the  nobility  by  their  industrious  pursuits ; 
and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  its  equal  in  point  of  intelligence^ 
although  they  enjoy  less  opulence  and  less  power.  But  whenever 
an  aristocracy  consents  to  impart  some  of  its  privileges  to  these 
fiame  individuals,  the  two  classes  coalesce  very  readily,  and  as-- 
sume,  as  it  were,  the  "consistency  of  a  single  order  of  family  interests. 
I  am,  in  like  manner,  inclined  to  believe  that  a  monarch  will 
always  be  able  to  convert  legal  practitioners  into  the  most  service- 
able instruments  of  his  authority.  There  is  a  far  greater  affinity 
between  this  class  of  individuals  and  the  executive  power,  than 
there  is  between  them  and  the  people ;  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
natural  afiinity  between  the  nobles  and  the  monarch,  than  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  although  the  higher  orders  of  society 
have  occasionally  resisted  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  concert 
with  the  lower  classes. 
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Lawyers  are  attaohed  to  puUic  order  beyond  erery  bther  ( 
aderation,  and  the  best  security  of  public  order  is  authority,  il 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  they  prize  the  free  institutions  of 
their  coimtry  much,  they  nevertheless  value  the  legality  of  ttiose 
institutions  far  more ;  they  are  less  afraid  of  tyranny  than  of  ar« 
bitrary  power ;  and  provided  that  the  legislature  take  upon  itself  .to 
deprive  men  of  their  independence,  they  are  not  dissatisfied,  (a) 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  prince  who,  in  presence  of  an 
encroaching  democracy,  should  endeavour  to  impair  the  judicial 
authority  in  his  dominions,  and  to  diminish  the  politicsil  influence 
of  lawyers,  would  commit  a  great  mistake.  He  would  let  slip  the 
substance  of  authority  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  He  would  act  more 
wisely  in  mtroducing  men  connected  with  the  law  into  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  he  intrusted  them  with  the  conduct  of  a  despotic 
power,  bearing  some  marks  of  vidence,  that  power  would  most 
likely  assume  the  external  features  of  justice  and  of  legality  in 
their  hands. 

The  government  of  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  political 
power  of  lawyers )  for  when  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  the  prince, 
are  excluded  from  the  government,  they  are  sure  to  occupy  the 
highest  stations  in  their  own  right,  as  it  were,  since  they  are  the 
only  men  of  information  and  sagacity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people,  who  can  be  the  object  of  the  popular  choice.  If,  then,  they 
are  led  by  their  tastes  to  combine  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  sup- 
port the  crown,  they  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  by  their  interests.  They  like  the  government  of  democracy, 
without  participating  in  its  propensities,  and  ^vithout  imitating  its 
weaknesses ;  whence  they  derive  a  twofold  authority  from  it  and 
over  it.  The  people  in  democratic  states  does  not  mistrust  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  interested  in  serving  the  popular  cause ;  and  it  listens  to  them 
without  irritation,  because  it  does  not  attribute  to  them  any  sinister 
dengns.  The  object  of  lawyers  is  not,  indeed,  to  overthrow  the  in- 

(a)  This  translation  does  not  accurately  convey  the  meaning  of  M.  de  Tooqoe* 
▼Ule's  expression.  He  says:  ''lis  craignent  moins  la  tyrannie  que  I'arbitrairei  et 
pooTTu  que  le  l^gislateur  se  charge  luwrn^me  d'enleTer  aux  hommes  leur  ind^pend- 
•nee,  ils  sont  k  pea  pres  content.^' 

The  more  correct  rendering  would  be:  "They  fear  tyranny  less  than  arbitrary 
fway.  and  proTided  it  is  the  legislator  himself  who  undertakes  to  d^prire  men  of  their 
■dependence,  they  are  almoct  content."— AfvtMr. 
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•fliitiitions  of  democracy,  but  thej  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an 
4m|mlse  which  diyerts  it  from  its  real  tendency,  by  means  which  axe 
ibreign  to  its  nature.  Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  hf  birth  and 
interest,  to  the  aristocracy  by  haUt  and  by  taste,  and  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting  link  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  society. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  only  aristocratic  element  which 
ean  be  amalgamated  without  violence  with  ;the  natural  elements  of 
democracy,  and  which  can  be  advantageously  and  permanently 
combined  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquamted  with  the  defects  which 
are  inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men ;  but  without  this 
admixture  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I 
question  whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintamed ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

This  aristoo'atic  character,  which  I  hold  to  be  common  to  the 
legal  profession,  is  muqh  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  This  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  legal  studies  of  the  English  and  American  law- 
yers, but  from  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  and  the  position  whidi 
those  peisons  occupy,  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  law  of  precedents ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
continue  to  found  their  legal  opinions  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  upon  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  forefathers.  In  the 
mind  of  an  English  or  American  lawyer,  a  taste  and  a  reverence 
for  what  is  old  are  almost  always  united  to  a  love  of  regular  and 
lawful  proceedings. 

This  predisposition  has  another  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
legal  profession  and  upon  the  general  course  of  society.  The 
English  and  American  lawyers  investigate  what  has  been  done  | 
the  French  advocate  inquiries  what  should  have  been  done :  the 
former  produces  precedents;  the  latter  reasons.  A  French  observer 
18  surprised  to  hear  how  often  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer 
quotes  the  opinions  of  oliiers,  and  how  little  he  alludes  to  hk-own ; 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  France.  There,  the  most  trifling  liti- 
gation is  never  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  an  entire 
system  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  counsel  employed ;  and  the  funda- 
mental principlea  of  law  are  disaiissed  in  order  to  obtain  a  perchoC 
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land  by  the  deoiakMi  of  tke  court  TUd  abnegitiDn  of  kb  owii 
opinion,  and  this  implioit  deference  to  the  opinioii  of  hts  £n«» 
iathek«y  which  are  common  to  the  English  and  American  lawyet^ 
thi»  subjection  of  thoogfat  which  he  is  obliged  to  profess,  neoessarily 
give  him  more  timid  hatnts  and  mo^  sloggisdi  mclinatioas  in  Eog^ 
land  and  America  than  in  France. 

The  French  codes  are  often  difficult  of  oomprekension,  bat  thqr 
can  be  read  hj  tYerj  one ;  nothing,  on  the  other  hand^can  bemore 
impenetrable  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  legislation  foimded  upon 
precedents.  The  mdispensable  want  of  legal  assistance  which  is 
felt  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  hig^  opinioft 
which  is  generally  entertained  of  the  ability  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, tend  to  separate  it  more  and  more  from  the  people,  and  to 
^  place  it  in  a  distinct  class.  The  French  lawyer  is  simply  a  man 
extensively  acquainted  with  the  statutes  of  his  country ;  but  the 
English  or  American  lawyer  resembles  the  hierophants  erf'  Egypt» 
for,  like  them,  he  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  an  occult  science. 

[The  remark  that  English  and  American  lawyers  fovnd  their  opiaioos 
and  their  decisions  upon  those  of  their  forefathers,  is  calculated  to  excite 
surprise  in  an  American  reader,  who  supposes  that  law,  as  a  prescribed  rule 
of  action,  can  only  be  ascertained  in  cases  where  the  statutes  are  silent,  by 
tefereoee  to  the  decisions  (^oottrts.  On  the  coatinent,  sod  particubrly  ia 
France,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  learned  from  the  convecsatioa  of  M.  D0 
Tocqueville,  the  judicial  tribunals  do  not  deem  themselves  bound  hy  any 
precedents,  or  by  any  decisions  of  their  predecessors  or  of  the  appellate 
tribynals.  They  respect  such  decisions  as  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men, 
and  they  pay  no  higher  rtgard  to  their  own  preriotts  adjucations  of  any 
ease.  It  is  not  easy  to  peoceire  how  the  law  can  acquire  any  stability  un» 
der  such  a  system,  or  how  any  individual  can  ascertain  his  rights,  without  a 
lawsuit.  This  note  should  not  be  concluded  without  a  single  remark  upon 
what  the  author  calls  an  implicit  deference  to  the  opinions  of  our  forefathers, 
and  abnegation  of  our  own  opinions.  The  common  law  consists  of  princi 
pies  founded  on  the  common  sense  ofmsakiad,  and  adapted  to  the  dr^un* 
stances  of  man  in  civilized  society.  When  these  principles  are  once  settled 
by  competent  authority,  or  rather  declared  by  such  authority,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  express  the  common  sense  and  the  common  justice  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  requires  but  a  moderate  share  of  modesty  for  any  one  entertain* 
mg  a  differeat  view  of  them,  to  consider  that  the  disinterested  and  intelti* 
gent  judges  who  have  declared  them,  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  he  is^ 
Perfection,  even  in  the  law,  he  does  not  consider  attainable  by  human  beings, 
and  the  greatest  approximation  to  it  is  all  he  expects  or  desires.  Besides, 
there  are  rery  few  cases  of  positive  end  abstract  rule,  where  it  is  of  any 
whieh,  of  aay  two  or  move  medifloadons  of  ic,  ahoold  to 
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adopted.  The  great  pamt  is,  that  there  ahoald  be  a  rule  oy  which  conduct 
tioiay  be  regulated.  Thus,  whether  in  mercantile  transactions  notice  of  a 
de&ult  by  a  principal  shall  be  given  to  an  endorser,  or  a  guarantor,  and 
Wh«B  and  how  such  notice  shall  be  giTea,  are  not  so  important  in  themselTes^ 
a*  it  is  that  there  ahoold  be  some  rule  to  wbieh  merchaata  may  adapt  them* 
•elres  and  their  transactions.  Statutes  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  prescribe 
the  rules  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  If  then  they  are  nut  drawn  from  the 
decisions  of  courts,  they  will  not  exist,  and  men  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a 
gviide  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  business.  Hence  the  deference 
paid  to  legal  deeisioas.  But  this  is  not  implicit,  as  the  author  supposes 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  courts  hare  come  to  their  condusioni^ 
is  often  assailed  by  the  advocate  and  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  in- 
stances are  not  unfrequent  of  courts  disregarding  prior  decisions  and  over- 
ndiBg  them  when  not  fairly  deducible  from  sound  reason. 

Again,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  ftezible,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  society,  and  a  well-known  maxim  in  our  system,  that  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases,  has  overthrown  many  an 
antiquated  rule.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  conceived  there  is  range  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  ail  the  reason  of  the  advocate  and  the  judge,  without  un- 
•etiling  everything  and  depriving  the  conduce  of  human  affairs  of  all  guid- 
ance Yrom  human  authori^r ;— and  the  talents  of  our  lawyers  and  courts  find 
sufficient  exercise  in  applying  the  principles  of  one  case  to  the  facts  of  ano^ 
thcr. — American  Editor.] 

The  station  wUch  lawyers  oceupy  in  England  and  America^ 
exercises  no  less  an  mfluence  upon  their  habits  and  their  opiniona 
The  English  aristocracy^  which  has  taken  care  to  attract  to  its 
sphere  whatever  is  at  all  analogous  to  itself,  has  conferred  a  high 
degree  of  importance  and  of  authority  upon  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  In  English  society  lawyers  do  not  occupy  the 
first  rank,  but  they  are  contented  with  the  station  assigned  to  them; 
tbej  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  younger  branch  of  the  English 
fffistocracy,  and  they  are  attached  to  their  elder  brothers,  although 
they  do  not  enjoy  all  their  privileges.  The  English  lawyers  conse- 
quently  mingle  the  tastes  and  the  ideas  of  the  aristocratic  circles  ift 
which  they  move,  with  the  aristocratic  interests  of  their  profesdon. 

And  indeed  liie  lawyer-like  character  which  I  am  endeavouring 
to  depict,  is  most  distinctly  to  be  met  with  in  England :  there  laws 
are  esteemed  not  so  much  because  they  are  good,  as  because  they 
are  old;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  modify  them  in  any  respect,  or 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which  time  operates  in  society,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  most  inconceivable  contrivaiMses  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  traditionary  fabric,  and  to  maintain  that  nothing  has  been 
done  which  does  not  square  with  the  intentions^  and  eoo^lete  the 
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labours,  of  former  generations.  The  very  individuals  who  conduct 
tbese  changes  disclum  all  intention  of  innovation,  and  they  had 
rather  resort  to  absurd  expedients  than  plead  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime.  This  spirit  more  especially  appertains  to  the  English  law- 
yers ;  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  treat, 
and  they  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  letter,  seeming  inclined  to 
infringe  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity,  rather  than 
to  swerve  one  tittle  from  the  law.  The  English  legislation  may 
be  compared  to  the  stock  of  an  old  tree,  upon  which  lawyers  have 
engrafted  the  most  various  shoots,  with  the  hope,  that,  although 
their  fruits  may  differ,  their  fohage  at  least  will  be  confounded  with 
the  venerable  trunk  which  supports  them  all. 

In  America  there  are  no  nobles  or  literary  men,  and  the  peopla 
is  apt  to  mistrust  the  wealthy;  lawyers  consequently  form  the 
highest  political  class,  and  the  most  cultivated  circle  of  society. 
They  have  tiierefore  nothing  to  gain  by  innovation,  wluch  adds  a 
conservative  interest  to  their  natural  tast%  for  public  order.  If  I 
were  asked  where  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  composed  of  the  rich,  who  are 
united  together  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  judicial 
bench  and  the  bar. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  all  that  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
the  more  shall  we  be  persuaded  that  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  form 
the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  democratic 
element.  In  that  country  we  perceive  how  eminently  the  legal 
profession  is  quaUfied  by  its  powers,  and  even  by  its  defects,  to  neu- 
tralize the  vices  which  are  inherent  in  popular  government  When 
the  American  people  is  intoxicated  by  passion,  or  carried  away  by 
the  impetuosity  of  its  ideas,  it  is  checked  and  stopped  by  the  al- 
most invisible  influence  of  its  legal  counsellors,  who  secretly  op* 
pose  their  aristocratic  propensities  to  its  democratic  instincts,  their 
superstitious  attachment  to  what  is  antique  to  itsr  love  of  novelty, 
their  narrow  views  to  its  immense  designs,  and  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination to  its  ardent  impatience. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  most  visible  organs  by  which  the 
legal  profession  is  enabled  to  control  the  democracy.  The  judge  is 
a  lawyer,  who,  independently  of  the  taste  for  regularity  and  order 
which  he  has  contracted  in  the  study  of  legislation,  derives  an  ad- 
ditional love  of  atability  from  his  own  inalienable  functions.    lEa 
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kgal  attaiitmentB  have  already  ramed  him  to  a  disBngitisfied  nmik 
among  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  political  power  completes  the  dia- 
tbction  of  his  station,  and  gives  him  the  inclinations  natural  to 
privileged  classes. 

Armed  with  the  power  of  dedaring  the  laws  to  be  unconstita 
tional,*  the  American  magistrate  perpetually  interferes  in  political 
affairs.  He  cannot  force  the  people  to  make  laws,  but  at  least  he 
can  oblige  it  not  to  disobey  its  own  enactments,  or  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  its  own  prindples.  I  am  aware  that  a  secret  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  judicial  power  exists  m  the  United  States ; 
and  by  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  the  govern- 
ment can,  upon  the  demand  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
remove  the  judges  from  their  station.  By  some  other  constitutions 
the  members  of  the  tribunals  are  elected,  and  they  are  even  sub- 
jected to  frequent  re-elections*  I  venture  to  predict  that  these  inno- 
vations will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences ; 
and  that  it  will  be  found  out  at  some  future  period,  that  the  attack 
which  is  made  upon  the  judicial  power  has  affected  the  democratic 
republic  itself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  legal  spirit  of  which 
I  have  be^  speakmg  has  been  confined  in  the  United  States  to 
the  courts  of  justice;  it  extends  far  beyond  them.  As  the  law- 
yers constitute  the  only  enlightened  class  which  the  people  does  not 
mistrust,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of  the  pub 
lie  stations  They  fill  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct 
the  administration;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  the  law,  and  upon  its  execution.  The 
lawyers  are,  however,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
find  indications  of  what  their  conduct  would  be,  if  they  were  free 
•to  act  as  they  chose.  The  Americans,  who  have  made  such  copious 
innovations  in  their  political  legislation,  have  introduced  very 
wpsruig  alterations  in  their  civil  laws,  and  that  with  great  difficulty^ 
although  those  laws  are  frequently  repugnant  to  their  social  condi- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  matters  of  civil  law  the  majority 
is  obliged  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 

*  See  chipter  Ti.,  p.  101,  on  the  judicial  power  in  the  United  Statee. 
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kft  to  their  ow&  choice. 

It  is  curious  for  a  Frenohman^  accustomed  to  a  rery  different 
state  of  things,  to  hear  the  perpetual  complaints  which  are  made 
in  the  United  states,  against  the  stationary  propensities  of  kgal 
men,  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions. 

The  influence  of  the  legal  hahits  which  are  common  in  America 
extends  beyond  the  Umits  I  ha¥e  just  pointed  out  Scarcely  any 
<}uestion  arises  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  subject  of  judicial  debate;  hence  all  parties  are  obliged 
to  borrow  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  usual  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings,  in  their  daily  controversies.  As  most  public  men  are,  oi 
have  been,  legal  practitioners,  they  introduce  the  customs  and  tech>> 
nlcalities  of  their  profession  into  the  affairs  of  ihe  country.  The 
jury  extends  this  habitude  to  all  classes.  The  language  of  the  law 
thus  becomes,  in  some  mealure,  a  vulgar  tongue ;  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  is  produced  in  the  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  gradu* 
aHy  penetrates  beyond  their  walls  into  the  bosom  of  society,  where 
it  descends  to  the  lowest  classes,  so  that  the  whole  people  contracts 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  the  magistrate.  The  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  form  a  party  which  is  but  little  feared  and  scarcely 
perceived,  which  has  no  badge  peculiar  to  itself,  which  adapts  it- 
self with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies  of  die  time,  and  accom* 
modates  itself  to  all  tibe  movements  of  the  social  body:  but  this 
party  extends  over  the  whole  community,  and  it  penetrates  into  afl 
classes  of  society ;  it  acts  upon  the  country  imperceptibly,  but  k 
finally  fashions  t  tc  suit  its  purposes* 
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I*0UTICAL   IN8TITOTION^ 

%b1  by  Jvfy  wMoh  is  one  of  tiM  InstnimeBto  of  the  SbreyMgat;  of  the  People,  do 

serves  to  be  compared  witb  the  other  Laws  which  establish  that  Sorereignty. — Com- 
position of  the  Jury  in  the  United  Slates. — £fiect  of  Trial  by  Jary  upon  the  national 
Gbancterw--It  ediMtte*  the  PsQple.-4t  tends  toestablisli  the  Authority  of  liie  Mft« 
gistrates,  and  to  extend  a  kiMwUdge  of  Law  among  the  People. 

Since  I  have  been  led  by  my  subject  to  recur  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  United  States,  I  will  not  pass  over  this  point 
without  adverting  to  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Trial  by  jury  may 
be  considered  in  two  separate  points  of  view  :  as  a  judicial,  and  as 
a  political  institution.  If  it  entered  into  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases)  con- 
tributes to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  justice,  I  admit  that  its 
utility  might  be  contested.  As  the  jury  was  first  introduced  at  a 
time  when  society  was  in  an  undviliaed  state,  and  when  courts  of 
justice  were  merely  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  a  highly  civilized 
community,  when  the  mutual  relations  of  men  are  multiplied  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  have  assumed  the  enlightened  and  intellect- 
ual character  of  the  age.* 

My  present  object  is  to  consider  the  jury  as  a  political  institution ; 
and  any  other  course  would  divert  me  from  my  subject  Of  trial  by 
jury,  considered  as  a  judicial  institution,  I  shall  here  say  but  very 
few  words.  When  the  English  adopted  trial  by  jury  they  were  a 
semi-barbarous  people ;  they  are  become,  in  course  of  time,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  their  attachment  to 
this  iustitution  seems  to  have  increased  with  their  increasing  culti- 
TatioQ.  Th^soon  spread  beyond  their  insular  boundaries  to  every 
corner  of  the  habitable  globe ;  some  have  formed  colonies,  otherd 
uidq)endeBt  states  ^  the  motlier-couatry  has  maintained  its  mon- 

*  The  hiTestigation  of  trial  by  joy  as  a  judicial  institntioD,  and  the  appreciatioa 
M  its  effects  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  advantages  the  Americans  baf<s 
derived  from  it,  would  suffice  to  form  a  book,  and  a  book  upon  a  rery  useful  and  ouri- 
Ms  subject.  The  state  of  Louisiana  would  in  particular  afford  the  curions  phenom^ 
son  of  a  French  and  English  legislation,  as  well  as  a  Fftnch  and  English  p^lation, 
which  are  gradually  combining  with  each  other.  See  the  "  Digeste  des  Lois  de  la 
touisiane,"  in  two  volurtes;  and  the  **Tralt«  surles  Regleades  AetiMS  ciTflee,^ 
frfaited  in  French  and  En^ish  at  New  Orleans  in  1830 
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archical  constitutioii  ,*  many  of  its  (Spring  have  ibonded  powerliil 
republics ;  but  wherever  the  English  have  been,  they  have  boasted 
of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.*  They  have  established  it,  or 
hastened  to  re-establish  it,  in  all  their  settlements.  A  judidal  insd^ 
tution  which  obtains  the  suffrages  of  a  great  people  for  so  long  « 
series  of  ages,  which  is  zealously  renewed  at  every  epoch  of  civifi- 
zation,  in  all  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  under  every  form  of 
human  government,  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice.f 

I  turn,  however,  from  this  part  of  the  subject.  To  look  upon 
the  jury  as  a  mere  judicial  institution,  is  to  confine  our  attention  to 
a  very  narrow  view  of  it ;  for,  however  great  its  influence  may  be 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  law-courts,  that  influence  is  very  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  powerful  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  destinies 
of  the  community  at  large.    The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti-^ 


*  All  the  English  and  American  jurists  are  unanimous  upon  this  head.    Mr.  Story, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  speaks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  federal 
constitution,  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases :  "  The  inestimable  priv- 
ilege  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases--a  privilege  scarcely  inferior  to  that  in  criminal 
cases,  which  is  C4>unted  by  all  persons  to  be  essential  to  political  and  civil  liberty''...... 

(Story,  book  iii.,  ch.  zxxviii.) 

t  If  it  were  our  province  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  jury  as  a  judicial  institution 
in  this  place,  much  might  be  said,  and  the  following  arguments  might  be  brought 
forward  among  others : — 

By  introducing  the  jury  into  the  business  of  the  courts  you  are  enabled  to  diminish 
the  number  of  judges ;  which  is  a  very  great  advantage.  When  judges  are  very 
numerous,  death  is  perpetually  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  judicial  functionaries,  and 
laying  places  vacant  for  new  comers.  The  ambition  of  the  magistrates  is  therefore 
continually  excited,  and  they  are  naturally  made  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  the  individual  who  fills  up  vacant  appointments :  the  officers  of  the  courts 
then  rise  tike  the  officers  of  an  army.  This  state  of  things  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
sound  i^ministration  of  justice,  and  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.  The  office  of 
a  judge  is  made  inalienable  in  order  that  he  may  remain  independent ;  but  of  what 
advantage  is  it  that  his  independence  is  protected,  if  he  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  it  of 
his  own  accord  ?  When  judges  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  performing  their  important  duties ;  for  a  great  magistrate  is  a  man  of 
no  common  powers  :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  half-enlightened  tribunal  is 
the  worst  of  all  Instruments  for  attaining  those  objects  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
courts  of  justice  to  accomplish.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  submit  the  decision 
)f  a  case  to  ignorant  jurors  directed  by  a  skilful  judge,  than  to  judges,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  jurisprudence  and  with  the  laws. 

[I  venture  to  remind  the  reader,  lest  this  note  should  appear  somewhat  redundant 
to  an  English  eye,  that  the  jury  is  an  institution  which  has  only  been  naturalised  in 
France  within  the  present  century ;  that  it  is  even  now  exclusively  applied  to  thosa 
erimmal  causes  which  come  before  the  courts  of  assize,  or  to  the  prosecutions  of  the 
public  press ;  and  that  the  judges  and  counsellors  o^  the  numerous  local  tribunals  of 
Vnnce — ^forming  a  body  of  many  thousand  judicial  lunclionaries — try  all  civil  causes 
appeals  from  criminal  cawes,  and  minor  offimcM,  without  the  jury.— rrons/dfor't 
NoU.J 
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tntioii)  and  it  nrart  be  regtidM  m  thb  li^  in  oider  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated.   .  t 

By  the  jury,  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  dtizens  chosen  indis- 
criminately, and  invested  with  a  temp<Mrary  right  of  jadging.  Trial 
by  juiy,  as  applied  to  the  repression  of  crime,  appears  to  me  to  in- 
troduce an  emmently  republican  element  into  the  government,  upon 
file  following  grounds : — 

The  insdtutioa  of  the  jury  may  be  aristooratic  or  democratic,  ao- 
cording  to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  jurors  are  selected ; 
but  it  always  preserves  its  republican  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  real  direction  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  governed,  or 
of  a  portion  of  the  governed,  instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  au- 
fkMity  of  the  government  Force  is  never  more  than  a  transient 
element  of  success ;  and  after  force  comes  the  notion  of  right  A 
government  which  should  only  be  able  to  crush  its  enemies  upon  a 
fidd  of  battle,  would  very  soon  be  destroyed.  The  true  sanction 
of  political  laws  is  to  be  found  in  penal  legislatiim,  and  if  that  sane- 
uon  be  wanting,  the  law  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  cogency.  He 
who  punishes  infractions  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  real  master  of 
society.  Now,  the  institution  of  the  jury  raises  the  people  itself,  or 
at  least  a  class  of  citizens,  to  the  bench  of  judicial  authority.  The 
institution  of  the  jury  consequently  invests  the  people,  or  that  class 
of  citizens,  with  the  direction  of  society.* 

In  England  the  jury  is  returned  from  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
file  nation  ,f  the  aristocracy  makes  the  laws,  applies  the  laws,  and 


*  An  important  remark  mast  howeTer  be  made.  Trial  by  jury  does  unquestionably 
Invest  the  people  with  a  general  control  over  the  actions  of  citiiens,  but  it  does  not 
fomish  means  of  exercising  this  control  in  all  cases,  or  with  an  absolute  authority. 
When  an  absolute  monarch  has  the  right  of  trying  ofifences  by  his  representatives, 
the  iate  of  the  prisoner  is,  as  it  were,  decided  beforehand.  But  even  if  the  people 
were  predisposed  to  convict,  the  compositioa  and  the  non-responsibility  of  the  jury 
would  still  afford  some  chances  favourable  to  the  protection  of  innocence. 

f  [In  France,  the  qualification  of  the  jurors  is  the  same  as  the  electoral  qualifid^ 
tion,  namely,  the  payment  of  200  francs  per  annum  in  direct  taxes :  they  are  chosen 
by  lot.  In  England,  they  are  returned  by  the  sheriff;  the  qualifications  of  jurors 
Were  raised  to  101.  per  annum  in  England,  and  6/.  in  Wales,  of  freehold  land  or  copy- 
hold, by  the  statute  W.  and  M.,  e.  24:  leaseholders  for  a  time  det«*rminable  upon  life 
or  lives,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20?.  per  annum  over  and  above  the  rent  reserved, 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries ;  and  jurors  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  city  of 
London  must  be  householders,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  esutes  of  the  value 
of  lOOl.  The  qualifications,  however,  prescribed  in  different  statutes,  vary  according 
to  the  object  fur  which  the  jury  is  impannelled.  See  Blackstone's  CommentariM 
b,  ill.,  c.  2Z,-'TranskUor*M  iVblf. ' 
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punisbes  all  ififractions of  tbelawft;  ewerytibing is eitaMiibed upw 

a  consistent  footing,  and  England  may  with  truth  be  said  to  con- 
stttute  an  aristocratic  republic.  In  the  United  States  the  aane  sys* 
tern  is  applied  to  the  whole  people.  Every  American  ctlisen^ia 
qualified  to  be  an  elector,  a  juror,  and  is  eligible  to  office.*  The 
system  of  the  jury,  as  it  is  understood  in  America,  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  direct  and  as  extreme  a  consequence  of  the  sovfveigiity  of 
the  people,  as  universal  suffrage.  These  institutioiis  are  two  in- 
struments of  equal  power,  which  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
majority.  All  the  sovereigns  who  have  chosen  to  govern  by  tbcir 
own  authority,  and  to  direct  society  instead  of  obeying  its  direetioRi 
have  destroyed  or  enfeebled  the  institution  of  the  jury.  The 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  jurors  who  refused 
to  convict,  and  Napoleon  caused  them  to  be  returned  by  Us 
agents. 

However  clear  most  of  these  truths  may  seem  to  be,  they  do  mak 
command  universal  assent,  and  m  Fraiice,  at  least,  the  iastitutiQa 
of  trial  by  jury  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  If  the  question 
arise  as  to  the  proper  qualification  of  jurors,  it  is  confined  to  a  dis» 
cussion  of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens  who  magr 
be  returned,  as  if  the  jury  was  merely  a  judicial  institution.  This 
•ppears  to  me  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  subject.  The  jury  is  pre* 
eminently  a  political  institution ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  form 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  when  that  sovereignty  is  repu- 
diated, it  must  be  rgected ;  or  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  laws  by 
which  that  sovereignty  is  established.  The  jury  is  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  k  intrusted,  as  the 
bouses  of  parliament  constitute  that  part  of  the  nation  which  makes 
the  laws ;  and  in  order  that  society  may  be  governed  with  consist- 
ency and  uniformity,  the  list  of  citizens  qualified  to  serve  on  juries 
must  increase  and  diminish  with  the  list  of  electors.  This  I  hold  to 
be  the  point  of  view  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislator ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  accessory. 

I  am  so  entirely  convinced  that  the  jury  is  pre-eminently  a  politi- 
cal institution,  that  I  still  consider  it  in  this  light  when  it  is  applied 
in  dvil  causes.  Laws  are  always  unstable  unless  they  are  founded 
upon  the  manners  of  a  nation :  manners  are  the  only  durable  and 

*  Sm  Appendix  Q 
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nristbg  power  m  «  people.  Wben  ihe  jury  k  resexred  for  cnmmal 
offencesy  the  people  only  sees  its  occasional  action  in  certain  par^ 
tioilar  oases ;  the  orftnary  course  of  life  goes  on  without  its  inter- 
ficrence,  and  it  is  conndered  as  an  instrument^  but  not  as  the  only 
instnunent,  of  obtdning  justice.  This  is  true  a  fwHwi  when  the 
jury  is  only  applied  to  certain  criminal  causesu 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  iury  is  extended  to 
ditil  causes,  its  application  is  constantly  palpable;  it  affects  all  Ihe 
iBterests  <ii  the  community ;  every  one  co-operates  in  its  work :  it 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  usages  of  life,  it  fashions  tiie  human 
mind  to  its  peculiar  forms,  and  is  gradually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  justice  itself. 

The  institutiea  of  the  jury,  if  C(»ifined  to  criminal  causes,  is  al* 
ways  in  danger ;  but  when  once  it  is  introduced  into  civil  proceed*- 
ings,  it  defies  the  aggressions  of  time  and  of  man.  If  it  bad  been 
as  easy  to  remdve  the  jury  from  the  mannas  as  from  the  laws  61 
England,  it  would  have  periijied  under  Hctiry  VHI.  and  Elizabetii; 
^d  the  civil  jury  did  in  reality,  at  that  period,  save  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  In  whatever  manner  the  jury  be  applied,  it  cannot 
fiiil  to  exercise  a  powerftd  influence  upon  the  national  character; 
but  this  influence  is  prodigiously  increased  when  it  is  introduced 
into  civil  causes.  The  jury,  and  more  e^ecially  the  civil  jury, 
serves  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  judges  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  citizens ;  and  this  spirit,  with  the  habits  which  attend  it,  is  tiie 
soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.  It  imbues  all  classes 
with  a  respect  for  the  thing  judged,  and  with  the  notion  of  right 
If  these  two  elements  be  removed,  the  love  of  independence  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  destructive^  passion.  It  teaches  men  to  practise 
equity ;  every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbour  as  he  would  him* 
self  be  judged :  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  jury  in  civil  causes ; 
for,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  have  reason  to  appi^end  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  small,  every  one  is  liable  to  have  a  civil  ao* 
tion  brought  agadnst  him.  The  jury  teaches  every  man  not  to  re- 
coil  before  the  responability  of  his  own  actions,  and  impresses  him 
with  that  manly  confidence  without  which  political  virtue  cannot 
exist.  It  invests  each  citizen  with  a  Idnd  of  magistracy ;  it  makes 
them  all  feel  the  duties  which  they  are  bound  to  discharge  toward 
aociety;  and  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  government.  By 
abligiaf^  nan-  to  turn  theip  attention  to  affairs  which  are  not  exclv- 
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flhrely  tbeir  own,  it  rubs  off  Uiat  individual  egotism  wiuch  is  die 
rust  of  society. 

The  jury  contributes  most  powerfully  to  form  the  judgement,  and 
to  increase  the  natural  intelligence  of  a  people;  and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  its  greatest  advantage.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous 
public  school  ever  open,  in  which  every  juror  learns  to  exercise  his 
rights,  enters  into  daily  communication  with  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  upper  classes,  and  becomes  {H*actically 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  winch  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  his  capacity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  the  advice  of  the 
judge,  and  even  by  the  passions  of  the  parties.  I  tbmk  that  the 
practical  intelligence  and  political  good  sense  of  the  Americans  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  long  use  which  diey  have  made  of  the 
jury  in  civil  causes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  is  useful  to  those  who  are  in 
litigation;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  those  who 
decide  the  litigation:  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  which  society  can 
employ. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  applies  to  all  nations ;  but  the  remark 
I  am  now  about  to  make  is  peculiar  to  the  Americans  and  to  demo* 
cratic  peoples.  I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  magistrates,  constitute  the 
only  aristocratic  body  which  can  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
people.  This  aristocracy  is  invested  with  no  physical  power ;  but 
it  exercises  its. conservative  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men:  and 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  authority  is  the  institution  of  the 
civil  jury.  In  criminal  causes,  when  society  is  armed  against  a 
angle  individual,  the  jury  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  judge  as  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  social  power,  and  to  mistrust  his  advice.  More* 
over,  criminal  causes  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  facts 
which  common  sense  can  readily  appreciate ;  upon  this  ground  the 
judge  and  the  jury  are  equal.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
civil  causes ;  then  the  judge  appears  as  a  disinterested  arbiter  be* 
tween  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  parties.  The  jurors  look  up 
to  him  with  confidence,  and  listen  to  him  with  respect,  for  in  this 
instance  their  intelligence  is  completely  under  the  control  of  lus 
learning.  It  is  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  various  arguments  with 
which  their  memory  has  been  wearied  out,  and- who  guides  thoB 
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dtfOn^Ii  file  demos  ooune  cf  Ihe  proceediiigB;  fae  pointo  their  tU 
teniion  to  the  exact  question  of  fact,  which  they  are  caHed  upon  to 
solve,  and  he  puts  the  answer  to  the  question  of  law  into  their 
n^uths.    His  influence  upon  their  verdict  is  almost  unlimited. 

If  I  am  called  upon  to  ejqplain  why  I  am  bat  little  moved  fay  Hm 
ac|;am«iits  derived  from  the  igA<H*ance  of  jurors  in  civil  causes,  T 
reply,  that  in  these  proceedings,  whenever  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  not  a  mere  question  of  fact,  the  jury  has  only  the  sen^ 
l^apce  of  a  judicial  body.  The  Jury  sanctions  the  decifiioBS  of  the 
judge;  they,  by  the  authority  of  society  wUch  Ihey  rq^reseot,  and 
he,  by  that  of  reason  and  of  law.* 

In  England  and  in  America  the  judges  exercise  an  influence 
ixfon  crimiaal  trials  which  the  French  judges  have  nevor  possessed* 
TW reason  of  this  difierence  may  eaiily  be  discovered;  the  JSiog* 
Msh  and  American  magistrates  estabfish  th^ir  authority  in  civil 
causes,  and  only  transfer  it  afterward  to  tribunals  of  another  Idnd, 
where  that  authority  was  not  acquired.  In  some  cases  (and  tli^j 
•re  frequently  the  most  important  ones),  the  American  judges  have 
the  right  of  deciding  causes,  alone^f  Upon  these  occasions  they 
are,  accidentaHy,  placed  in  the  position  which  the  French  judgee 
habitually  occupy :  but  they  are  still  surrounded  by  the  reminisf 
cence  of  the  jury^and  their  judgesDhent  has  almost  as  much  authority 
as  the  voice  of  the  community  at  large,  represented  by  that  insti* 
tutioB.  Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  courts ; 
m  the  recreations  of  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  public 
business,  abroad  and  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  the  American 
judge  is  constantly  surrounded  by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard his  intelligence  as  superior  to  their  own ;  and  after  having 
exercised  his  power  in  the  decision  of  causes,  he  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  took  a  part  in  his  judgement. 

[Theltmark  in  the  text,  that  "  in  wme  cases,  and  they  are  frequently  At 
most  important  ones,  the  A^^ric^  judges  have  the  right  of  dacisdkigQaiisas 
alone,"  and  the  author's  note,  that^*  the  federal  judges  decide,  upon  their  own 
authority,  almost  all  the  questions  most  important  to  the  country,*'  seem  to 
require  explanation  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  context  m 
which  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury.    They  seem  to  imply  that 

*  See  Appendix  R. 

t  The  federal  jadges  decide  afon  their  own  authority  almost  aU  the  qaettioas  moil 
t  to  the  cooatry. 
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Utere  are  some  oases  wbidi  odght  to  be  tried  by  jufy*  that  are  decided  by  tke 
judges.  Itisbelieyedthatthelearnedautkor,  although  a  disiin^ishedadTO- 
sate  ID  France  never  thoroughly  comprehended  the  grand  divisions  of  our 
complicated  system  of  law,  in  civil  cases.  First,  is  the  distinction  between 
cases  in  equity  and  those  in  whJch  the  rules  of  the  common  law  govern. 
Those  in  equity  are  always  decided  by  the  judge  or  judges,  who  ma^r,  how- 
ever, send  questions  of  fact  to  be  tried  in  the  common  law  courts  by  a  jury  • 
But  as  a  general  rule  this  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  equity  judge. 
Second,  in  cases  at  common  law,  there  are  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of 
law  :^he  former  are  invariably  tried  by  a  jury,  the  latter^  whether  present- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  jury  trial,  or  by  pleading,  in  which  the&cts  are  admit- 
ted, are  always  decided  by  the  judges. 

Thirds  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings  t»  rem  of  ai|  anal* 
ogous  nature,  are  decided  by  the  judges  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  cases  in  this  last  class  fall  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  and  with  this  exception,  the  federal  judges  do  not  decide  upon  their 
own  authority  any  questions,  which,  if  presented  in  the  state  courts,  would 
not  also  be  decided  by  the  judges  of  those  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  thtt 
United  States,  from  the  nature  of  its  institution  as  almost  wholly  an  appellant 
court,  is  called  on  to  decide  merely  questions  of  law,  and  in  no  case  can  that 
court  deoide  a  question  of  fact,  unless  it  arises  in  suits  peculiar  to  equity  or 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  Indeed  the  author's  original  note. is  more  corre<9t 
than  the  translation.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Les  juges  ftd^rauz  tranchentpres- 
que  toujours  seuls  les  questions  qui  touchent  de  plus  prds  au  gouvememenl 
du  pays."  And  it  is  very  true  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  iStates, 
in  particular,  decides  those  questions  which  most  nearly  affect  the  governr 
merii  of  the  country,  because  those  are  th€  very  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  congress  and  of  the  several  states,  the 
final  and  conclusive  determination  of  which  is  vested  in  that  tribi^iaL— * 
American  Editor,] 

The  jury,  then,  which  seems  to  restrict  the  rights  of  magistra- 
cy,  does  in  reality  consolidate  its  power ;  and  in  no  country  are 
the  judges  so  powerful  as  there  where  the  people  partakes  their 
privileges.  It  is  more  especially  by  means  of  the  jury  in  civil 
causes  that  the  American  magistrates  imbue  all  classes  of  society 
with  the  spirit  of  their  profession.  Thus  the  jury,  which  is  the 
most  energetic  means  of  making  the  people  rule,  is  also  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  teaching  it  to  riile  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

PUNCIPAL  CAUSES  WHICH  TEND  TO  MAINTAIN  THB  DEKOCBATlC  BBPIHttlO 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  republic  subsists  in  the  United  States ;  and  ^ 
principal  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  Several  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  America  hare  been  voluntarily  passed  by,  or  only 
hinted  at,  as  I  was  borne  along  by  my  subject  Others  I  have  been 
unable  to  discuss  ;  and  those  on  which  I  have  dwelt  most,  are,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  the  details  of  the  Ibrmer  part  of  this  work. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  jfuture,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  collect  within  a  small  compass  the  reasons 
which  best  explain  the  present.  In  this  retrospective  chapter  I 
shall  be  succinct ;  for  I  shall  take  care  to  remind  the  reader  veiy 
summarily  of  what  he  already  knows ;  and  I  shall  only  select  the 
most  prominent  of  those  facts  which  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out. 

All  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic  in  the  United  States  are  reducible  to  three  heads : 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence  hai 
placed  the  Americans. 

IL  The  laws. 

m.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
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ACCIDENTAL  OR  PROTIDBNTIAL  CAV8B8  WHICH  CONTRIBOIS  TO 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

The  Union  has  no  Neighbonra.^No  Metropolis.— The  Americans  hare  had  no 
Chances  of  Birth  in  their  FaTour. — America  an  empty  Country. — How  this  Circoia- 
stance  contributes  powerfully  to  «he  Maiatenance  of  the  democratic  RepnUic  of 
America. — How  the  American  Wilds  are  Peopled.— -Avidity  of  the  Anglo- Americani 
in  taking  Possession  of  the  Solitudes  of  the  New  World.— Influence  of  jdiyiicit 
ftMperity  uneA  t^  f  olitioal  OpinioiM  of  the  Amerieams. 

A  THOUSAND  circumstances,  independent  of  the  will  of  man,  con- 
our  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  knOwn,  the  otho? 
m^y  easily  be  pointed  out ;  bui;  I  shall  confine  loyself  to  the  most 
prominent  amo^g  them. 

ITie  Americans  have  no  neighbours,  and  consequently  they  haic 
no  great  wars,  or  financial  crises,  or  inroads,  or  conquests  to  dread; 
they  require  neither  great  taxe?,  nor  great  armies,  nor  great  gen- 
erals ;  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  scourge  which  is 
iQore  formidable  to  republics  than  all  these  evils  combined,  namely, 
military  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  inconceivable  influence 
which  military  glory  exercises  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  General 
Japkson,  whom  the  Americans  have  twice  elected  to  be  the  head 
of  their  governmrait,  is  a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre 
talents;  no  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career  e?er 
proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  a  free  people ;  and  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  Unitfn  has  always  been 
opposed  to  him.  But  he  was  raised  to  the  presidency,  and  has 
been  maintained  in  that  lofty  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a 
victory  which  he  gained,  twenty  years  ^go,  under  the  walls  of  New 
Orleans ;  a  victory  which  was,  however,  a  very  ordinary  achieve- 
ment, and  which  could  only  be  remembered  in  a  country  where 
battles  are  rare.  Now  the  people  who  is  thus  carried  away  by  the 
illusions  of  glory,  is  unquestionably  the  most  cold  and  calculating, 
the  most  unmilitary  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  and  the  most 
prosaic  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

America  has  no  great  capital  city,*  whose  influence  is  directly  or 

*  The  United  States  have  no  metropolis  {  but  they  already  contain  sereral  Tioy 
ftifd  cities.    Philadelphia  reckoned  161,000  inhabitanU  and  New  York  SaS/XX),  k 
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itAwAy  Sit  o^i^  tk»  whc^ extettiof  tb? ^xMty^ i^rkidi  1  hM 
to  be  one  of  the  .first  oasffcs:  q£  tUe  maiiiteiwdce-of  refMbliem  ittti*> 
totioQS  in  the  United  Stales*  la  viAta,  men  oaondt  be  pi«>relitel 
£rom  eonoertiog  together^  end  fvon  awakonuig  a  mulaat  exttbe* 
ment  n^hicb  pronpte  sodden  and  paoAenate  resoIutioBs.  Cities  may 
be  looked  upon  aa  hrge  assemWee^  of  which  all  the  ndbabitanti 
are  membeKS^  their  populace  exercises  a  prodigiocB  iafluenoe  tipoB 
&e  magistrates^wid  firequeutly  executes  its  oPrn  wiriies  vithoM 
their  intervention^. 

To  sul^ect  the  provinces  ta  &«  metropolis,  is  therefote  not  only 
to  place  the  destiny  o£  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
aaannunity,  which  may  be  reprobated  as  unjust,  but  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  populace  actiaif;  under  itaown  impmlses,  winch  mnsC 
be  avoided  as  dangerous.  Hie  pFcponderanoe  ot  capital  cities  si 
therefiMre  a  senouablow  upon  the  vepreBentatiTe  system  |  and  it  e9t» 
poses  modern  repcddios  to  the  same  defect  as  the  repubUes  of  an-^ 
tiquity^  which  all  perished  £pom  not  beittg  aeqnaiuted  with  timl 
sjst^m* 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  adduce  a  great  anmber  of  aseondary 
senses  wbieb  have  contributed  to  estaUisb,  and  wUch  concur  to 
maintain,  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United  States.  But  1 
disoem  two  principal  oircumstaoees  among  these  fiivourable  el^> 
s^nts>,  which  I  hasten  to  pmnt  out.  I  hare  already  observed  that 
the  origin  of  the  American  settlements  may  be  looked  upon  as  tim 
Sufit  and  most  effieacious  cause,  to  whieh  the  present  proi^iefity  of 

the  year  1830.  The  lower  orders  which  inhabit  these  cities  constitute  a  rabble  eve^ 
more  formidable  than  the  populace  of  Earopean  towns.  They  consist  of  freed  blacks 
k  thte  fint  plaoe,  whm  ave  eondamned  bgr  the  laws  nd  bf  pnblie  opialoB)  to  an  heredi. 
tary  state  of  misery  and  degradation.  They  also  contain  a  mvltitudc  of  £af«peMa 
who  have  been  driven  to  the  shores  ef  the  New  World  by  their  misfortunes  or  their 
ariacohdaetj.aiKl  these  men  iioculinetlM  United  StsMt  with  all  onr  vices,  withoat 
bringing  with  them  any  of  those  interests  which  counteract  their  baaeliil  mflMMt. 
As  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  they  have  no  civil  rights,  they  are  ready  to  turn  ail 
llM  poMdoAS  whieh  agitate  the  community  to  their  own  advantage;  thus,  within  tha 
la»t  few  months  serioua  riots  have  broken  out  in  Fhiiadelpbia  and  in  Htnr  Tork.  Difr 
tvbances  of  this  kind  are  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  is  nowise  alarm> 
dS  by  them,  becanse  the  population  of  the  cities  has  hitherto  exercised  neither  power 
Mr  iaiiiience  «ver  the  meal  districts. 

Kevertheless,  I  look  upon  the  size  of  certain  American  cities,  and  es]Kcially  on  the 
satnre  of  their  population,  as  a  real  danger  which  threatens  the  iutare  security  of  the 
dtmacrattc  repobttes  of  the  If enr  Woild :  ttd  I  veainM  to  pmdiet  fhM  they  >fin  per- 
ish from  this  circumstance)  unless  the  government  succeed  in  creating  an^af med  foR% 
^rHiich,  while  ii  remains  under  the  control  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  will  be  indo- 
at  of  the  town  pqpnlatioo/  and  able  ta  wpmfc  ks  mmsssei* 
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tte  United  States  maj  be  attributed.  The  Americans  bad  tbt 
dfancesof  birtfa  in  thdr  favour;  and  their  forefathers  imported 
that  equality  of  conditions  into  the  country,  whence  the  democratic 
republic  has  very  naturally  taken  its  rise.  Nor  v^as  this  all  they 
did ;  for  beside  this  republican  condition  of  society,  this  ^arly  set- 
tlers bequeathed  to  their  descendants  those  customs,  manners,  and 
•pinions,  which  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  When  I  .reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  this 
primary  circumstance,  methibks  I  see  the  destiny  of  America  im- 
bodied  in  the  first  puritan  who  landed  on  those  shores,  just  as  the 
human  race  was  represented  by  the  first  man. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  has  favoured  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  nature  of  the  territory  which  the  Americans  inhabit  Their 
ancesters  gave  diem  the  love  of  equality  and  of  freedom :  but  Gfid 
himself  gave  them  the  means  of  remaining  equal  and  free,  by 
placing  them  upon  a  boundless  continent,  which  is  open  to  their 
exertions.  General  prosperity  is  favourable  to  the  stability  of  all 
governments,  but  more  particularly  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
which  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  majority,  and  more  par^ 
ticularly  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  most  exposed 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  want  When  the  people  rules,  it  must  be 
rendered  happy,  or  it  will  overturn  the  state :  and  misery  is  apt  to 
stimulate  it  to  those  excesses  to  which  ambition  rouses  kings. 
The  physical  causes,  independent  of  the  laws,  which  contribute  to 
promote  general  prosperity,  are  more  numerous  in  America  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  at  any 
other  period  of  history.  In  the  United  States,  not  only  is  legisla* 
tion  democratic,  but  nature  herself  favours  the  cause  of  the  people. 

In  what  part  of  human  tradition  can  be  found  anything  at  all 
similar  to  that  which  is  occurring  under  our  eyes  in  North  America? 
The  celebrated  communities  of  antiquity  were  all  founded  in  tho 
midst  of  hostile  nations,  which  they  were  obliged  to  subjugate  be- 
fore they  could  flourish  in  their  place.  Even  the  moderns  have 
found,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  vast  regions  inhabited  by* 
a  people  of  inferior  civilization,  but  which  occupied  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  To  found  their  new  states,  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate 
or  to  subdue  a  numerous  population,  until  civilization  has  been 
made  to  blush  for  their  success.    But  Nordi  America  was  oiiljr 
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mfanblted  hj  wandering  tribes^wlio  took  ne  thought  of  tiie  bafordi 
riches  of  the  soil :  and  that  vast  country  was  sttll,  properiy  speak* 
ittg,  an  empty  continent,  a  desert  land  awaiting  its  inhabitants. 

Everything  is  extraordinary  in  America,  the  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  laws ; '  bnt  the  soil  upcMi  which  tfaeta 
institutions  are  founded  is  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 
When  roan  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth  by  the  Creator,  that 
earth  was  inexhaustible  in  its  youth;  but  man  was  weak  and 
ignorant :  and  when  he  had  learned  to  explore  the  treasures  wbicfa 
it  ccmtained,  hosts  of  his  fellow-creatiires  covered  its  surface,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  an  asylum  for  repose  and  for  freedom  by 
the  sword.  At  that  same  period  North  America  was  discovered, 
as  if  it.  had  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  Deity,  and  had^  just  risen 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  th^  deluge. 

That  continent  stiU  presents,  as  it  did  in  the  primeval  time, 
rivers  which  rise  from  never*failing  sources,  green  and  moist  soli- 
tudes, and  fields  which  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman  has 
never  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  offered  to  man,  not  in  the  barbarous 
and  isolated  condition  of  the  early  ages,  but  to  a  being  who  is  al^ 
ready  in  possession  of  the  most  potent  secrets  of  the  natural  world, 
wbo  is  united  to  bis  fellow-men,  and  instructed  by  the  experience 
of  fifty  centtiries.  At  this  very  time  thirteen  millions  of  dvilized 
Europeans  are  peaceably  spreading  over  those  fertile  plains,  witk 
whose  resources  and  whose  extent  they  are  not  yet  accurately  ao* 
quainted.  Three  or  four  thousand  soldiers  drive  the  wandering 
iMes  of  the  aborigines  before  them ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
pioneers,  who  pierce  the  woods,  scare  off  the  beasts  of  prey,  ex* 
plore  the  courses  of  the  inland  streams,  and  make  ready  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  civilization  across  the  waste. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  America 
upon  the  institutions  of  tiiat  country  has  been  so  often  described  by 
others,  and  adverted  to  by  myself,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
beyond  the  addition  of  a  few  facts.  An  erroneous  notion  is  gen^ 
rally  entertained,  that  the  deserts  of  America  are  peopled  by  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  who  annually  disembark  upon  the  ooasts  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  American  population  increases  and  multi- 
plies upon  the  soil  which  its  forefathers  tiUed.  The  Eurqiean  set* 
tier,  however,  usually  arrives  m  the  United  States  without  friends, 
and  sometimes  without  resources;  in  order  to  siAsist  he  is  obliged 
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to  woikfbr  Um,  andhe  ratel j  pitNseeds  bejfotfd  <h«t  belt  of  vbiu^ 
trfous  population  whioh  adjoins  tho  oeean.  The  desert  cannot  be 
explored  without  capital  or  credit,  and  the  body  must  be  accustomed 
to  Hie  rigours  of  a  new  clknate  before  it  can  be  exposed  to  the 
diances  of  finest  life.  It  is  the  Americans  themsdres  who  dail^ 
qmt  the  spots  wUch  gare  them  birth,  to  acqi:^  extensile  donudns 
m  a  remote  country.  Thus  the  European  leaves  his  cottage  for  At 
transatlantic  shores ;  and  the  American,  who  is  born  on  that  very 
itoast,  plunges  in  the  wOds  of  central  America.  This  double  emi* 
gration  is  incessant:  it  begins  in  the  reofeotest  parts  of  Europe^ 
k  crosses  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it  advances  over  the  solitudes  of 
the  New  World.  Millions  of  men  are  marching  at  once  toward 
tbe  same  horizon ;  th^  language,  their  religion,  their  manners  dil» 
fer,  their  object  is  the  same.  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  promised  in 
the  west,  and  to  the  west  they  bend  their  course. 

No  event  can  be  compared  with  this  continuous  removal  of  the 
kutnan  race,  except  perhaps  those  irruptions  which  preceded  th^  fall 
«f  the  Roman  empire.  Then,  as  weH  as  now,  generations  of  men 
Were  impelled  forward  in  the  same  direction  to  me^  and  struggle 
on  the  same  spot ;  but  the  designs  of  Providence  were  not  the 
same ;  then,  every  new  comer  was  the  harbinger  of  destruction  and 
•f  death ;  now,  every  adventurer  brings  with  him  the  elements  of 
{prosperity  and  of  life.  The  fliture  stiU  conceals  from  us  the  ulte^ 
lior  consequences  of  this  emigration  of  the  American  toward  Aie 
west ;  but  we  can  hardly  apprehend  its  more  immediate  results. 
As  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  annually  leave  the  states  in  which 
&ey  were  bom,  the  population  of  these  states  increases  very  slowly, 
alftough  they  have  long  been  established :  thus  in  Connecticut» 
which  only  contains  69  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  popular 
tion  has  not  been  increased  by  more  than  one  quarter  in  forty  years, 
while  that  of  England  has  been  augmented  by  one  third  in  die 
lapse  of  the  same  period.  The  European  emigrant  always  lancli^ 
therefore,  in  a  country  which  is  but  half  full,  and  where  Iiands  are 
in- request :  he  becomes  a  workman  in  easy  circumstances ;  his  son 
goes  to  sedc  Us  Fortune  in  unpeopled  regions,  and  he  becomes  a 
ridh  landowner.  The  former  amasses  the  capital  which  the  latter 
lanresiB,  and  the  stranger  as  w^  as  the  native  is  unacquainted  with 
want 

The  laws  of  the  Unitad  Steles  are  otrtmely  favoorable  to  tiis 
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Jbnmm  of  piopetty;  but  %  c^me  wlbicbii  more  powerfol  than  fh^ 
laws  preiKeiits  propcftj  from  being  divided  to  excess.*  This  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  states  which  are  beginmng  tobe  thickly  peopled ; 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  pq>aloiis  part  of  the  Union,  but  it  con- 
tains only  80  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  much  less 
flian  in  France,  where  162  are  reckoned  to  the  same  extent  of 
eoualry.  But  in.  Massachusetts  estates  are  very  rarely  divided ;  the 
cidest  son  takes  the  land,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
te  desert  The  law  has  abolkhed  the  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
circamstances  have  concurred  to  re-establish  it  under  a  form  of 
trhkb  none  can  complain,  and  by  which  no  just  rights  are  impaired. 

A  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  the  prodigious  number  of  indi 
tiduals  who  leave  New  England,  in  this  manner,  to  settle  them- 
Sdvea  in  the  wilds.  We  were  assured  in  1830,  that  thirtynsix  of 
the  members  of  congress  were  bom  in  the  little  state  of  Connecti- 
cut The  pcqiulation  of  Connecticut,  which  constitutes  only  one  forty* 
third  part  of  that  of  the  United  States,  thus  fumisbed  one  eighth  of  the 
wliole  body  of  representatives.  The  state  of  Connecticut,  however, 
only  sends  five  delegates  to  congress ;  and  the  thirty-one  others  at 
for  the  new  western  states.  If  these  thirty-one  individuals  had  re» 
nnned  in  Connecticut,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  becoming  rich 
landowners  they  would  have  remained  humble  labourers,  that  they 
would  have  lived  in  obscurity  without  being  able  to  rise  into  pub* 
lie  life,  and  that,  far  from  becoming  useful  members  of  the  legisla- 
tore,  they  might  have  been  unruly  citizens. 

These  reflections  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Americans 
any  more  than  of  ourselves.  *'  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent  in  his  Treatise  on  American  Law,  '^  that  the  division 
df  landed  estates  must  produce  great  evils  when  it  is  carried  to 
audi  excess  that  each  parcel  of  land  is  insufficient  to  support  a 
ftunily ;  but  these  disadvantages  have  never  been  felt  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  generations  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  felt 
The  extent  of  our  iuhabited  territory,  the  abundance  of  adjacent 
knd,  and  the  continual  stream  of  emigration  flowing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  suffice  as , 
yet,  and  will  long  sufiice,  to  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of  estates.'* 

*  la  Ihm  Biig}i|id  ths  wftalMi  «■«  wgyedtrtf  imaU,  tait  tk0f  an  raiel^r  nAj^oM 
to  farther  division. 
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It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  rapadty  ^h.  "^ch  .tl^  Ajaverieaa 
rushes  forward  to  secure  the  immense  booty  which  fortune  proflfeni 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit,  he  fearlessly  braves  the  arrow  of  the  la^ 
dian  and  the  distempers  of  the  forest ;  he  is  unimpressed  by  the 
silence  of  the  woods ;  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey  does  pot  diS" 
turb  bim  ;  for  he  is  goaded  onward  by  a  passioA  more  intense  than 
the  love  of  life.  Before  him  lies  a  boundless  continent,  and  ha 
urges  onward  as  if  time  pressed,  and  he  was  afraid  of  finding  no 
room  for  his  exertions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  emigration  from  the 
older  states,  but  how  shall  I  desmbethat  which  takes  place 
from  the  more  recent  ones  ?  Fifty  years  have  scarcely  elapsed 
since  that  of  Ohio  was  founded ;  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
were  no^.  born  within  its  confines ;  its  capital  has  only  been  builjk 
thirty' years,  and  its  territory  is  still  covered  by  an  immense  extent 
of  uncultivated  fields ;  nevertheless,  the  population  of  Ohio  is  al 
ready  proceeding  westward,  and  most  of  the  settlers  who  descend 
to  the  fertile  savannahs  of  Illinois  are  citizens  of  Ohio.  These  meo 
left  their  first  country  to  improve  their  condition ;  they  quit  thai 
resting-place  to  meliorate  it  still  more ;  fortune  awaits  them  every* 
where,  but  happiness  they  cannot  attain.  The  desire  of  prosperity 
has  become  an  ardent  and  restless  passion  in  their  minds,  which 
grows  by  what  it  gains.  They  early  broke  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  their  natal  earth,  and  they  have  contracted  no  fredi  ones 
on  their  way.  Emigration  was  at  first  necessary  to  them  as  a 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  sort  of  game  of  chance^ 
which  they  pursue  for  the  emotions  it  excites,  as  much  as  for  the 
gain  it  procures. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  man  is  so  rapid  that  the  desert  re* 
appears  behind  him.  The  woods  stoop  to  give  him  a  passage,  and 
spring  up  again  when  he  has  passed.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  cros- 
sing the  new  states  of  the  west  to  meet  with  deserted  dwellings  in 
the  midst. of  the  wilds;  the  traveller  frequently  discovers  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  lo^-house  in  the  most  solitary  retreats,  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  power,  and  no  less  to  the  inconstancy  of  man.  In  these 
abandoned  fields,  and  over  those  ruins  of  a  day,  the  primeval  for* 
est  soon  scatters  a  fresh  vegetation ;  the  beasts  resume  the  haunts 
which  were  once  their  own ;  and  nature  covers  the  traces  of  man's 
path  with  branches  and  with  flowers^  whidi  obliterate  his  evanes* 
cent  track. 
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I  ronember  that  b  crossang  one  of  the  wooAand  districts  wfaidi 
itiU  cover  the  state  of  New  York,  I  reached  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  embosomed  with  forests  coeval  with  the  world.  A 
small  island,  covered  with  woods,  whose  thick  foliage  concealed  its 
banks,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  waters.  Upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  no  object  attested  the  presence  of  man,  except  a  column  of 
smoker  which  might  be  seen  on  the  horizon  rising  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  the  clouds,  and  seeming  to  hang  from  heaven  rather 
than  to  be  mounting  to  the  sky.  An  Indian  shallop  was  hauled  up 
on  the  sand,  which  tempted  me  tp  visit  the  islet  that  had  at  first  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  set  foot  upon  its  banks. 
The  whole  island  formed  ope  of  those  delicious  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  which  almost  lead  civilized  man  to  regret  the  haunts 
of  the  savage.  A  luxuriant  vegetation  bore  witness  to  the  incom- 
parable frxiitfulness  of  the  soil.  The  deep  silence,  which  is  common 
to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  was  only  broken  by  the  hoarse 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker 
upon  the  bark  of  trees.  I  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  spot 
had  ever  been  inhabited,  so  completely  did  nature  seem  to  be  left 
to  her  own  caprices ;  but  when  I  reached  the  centre  of  the  isle  I 
thought  that  1  discovered  some  traces  of  man.  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  surrounding  objects  with  care,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  European  had  undoubtedly  been  led  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
this  retreat  Yet  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours !  The  logs  which  he  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a 
shed  had  sprouted  afresh ;  the  very  props  were  intertwined  with 
living  verdure,  and  his  cabin  was  transformed  into  a  bower.  Tn  the 
midst  of  these  shrubs  a  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with 
fire  and  sprinkled  with  thin  ashes;  here  the  hearth  had  no  doubt 
been,  and  the  chimney  in  falling  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.  I 
stood  for  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature 
and  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that 
enchanting  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  '^  Are  ruins,  then, 
already  here  1" 

In  Europe  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  a  restless  disposition,  an 
imbounded  desire  of  riches,  and  an  excessive  love  of  independence^ 
as  propensities  very  formidable  to  society.  Yet  these  are  the  ver>' 
dements  which  ensure  a  long  and  peaceful  duration  to  the  republics 
of  America.    Without  these  unquiet  passions  the  population  would 
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eolkct  in  certain  wpcAs,  issA  would  SGfon  tie  sulject  to  wants  Bbe 
those  of  the  Old  World,  which  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy ;  for  such  ii 
the  present  good  fortune  of  the  New  World,  that  the  vices  of  its 
mhabitants  are  scarcely  less'  favourable  to  society  than  their  yfar^ 
lues.  These  circumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  on  ^  est^ 
ination  in  which  human  actions  are  held  in  the  two  hemispheres 
The  Americans  frequently  term  what  we  should  call  cupidity  a 
laudable  industry ;  and  they  blame  as  faint<-heartedness  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  virtue  of  moderate  desires. 

In  France  simple  tastes,  orderly  manners,  domestic  affections,  and 
the  attachment  which  men  feel  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  are 
looked  upon  as  great  guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  o^ 
the  state.  But  in  America  nothing  seems  to  be  more  prejudicial  to 
society  than  these  virtues.  The  French  Canadians,  who  have  faith- 
fully  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  pristine  manners,  are  already 
embarrassed  for  room  upon  their  small  territory;  and  this  little 
community,  which  has  so  recently  begun  to  exist,  wiH  shortly  be  a 
prey  to  the  calamities  incident  to  old  nations.  In  Canada  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  humane  inhabitants,  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied  with  those  simple  enjoyments 
which  still  content  it.  There  the  seductions  of  wealth  are  vaunted 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  charms  of  an  honest  but  limited  income 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  more  exertions  are  made  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  citizens  there  than  to  calm  them  elsewhere.  If  we 
listen  to  the  eulogies,  we  shall  hear  th^t  nothing  is  more  praise- 
worthy than  to  exchange  the  pure  and  homely  pleasures  which 
even  the  poor  man  tastes  in  his  own  country,  for  the  dull  delights 
of  prosperity  under  a  foreign  sky ;  to  leave  the  patrimonial  hearth, 
and  the  turf  beneath  which  his  forefathers  sleep ;  in  short,  to  aban- 
don the  living  and  the  dead  in  oue^  of  fortune. 

At  the  present  time  America  presents  a  field  for  human  effort,  fkr 
more  extensive  than  any  sum  of  labour  which  can  be  applied  to 
Work  it.  In  America,  too  much  knowledge  cannot  be  diflfiised ;  for 
all  knowledge,  while  it  may  serve  him  who  possesses  it,  turns  also 
(o  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  without  it.  New  wants  are  not 
to  be  feared,  since  they  can  be  satisfied  without  difficulty ;  the 
growth  of  human  passions  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  all  passions 
may  find  an  easy  and  a  legitimate  object:  nor  can  men  be  put  in 
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to  misuse  their  liberties.  > 

The  Aa&eiWBii,re|iiib]i€s  of  due  preseiiit  day  are  like  compafines  of 
adtreoturers,.  formed  to  «x{riore  in  common  the  waste  laod^  of  the 
Mew  WoHd,  and  bu^ed  in  a  idtrisbing  trade.  Ilie  passioDa  -which 
tiptoto  the  Amemans  niost  deeply,  are  aat  their  p6liti6al9  but  their 
fOimaerGial  passbns;  or»  to  speak  more  correctly » they  intreduca 
^  habits  they  coatraet  in  busint^as  inite  their  piditical  life.  They 
love  ordeTy  without  "^ych  affairs  do  not  prosper;  and  they  set  an 
eppaoial  value  upon  m  yegular  conduct,  which  is  tibe  ibuadation  of  a 
solid  busmess :  they  prefer  the  good  sense  lAkh  amasses  large  lor* 
tunes,  to  that  enterprising  spirit  which  frequently  dissipates  them , 
gntral  ideas  alarm  dieir  minds,  which  are  aecvistomed  to  pointive 
calculations;  and  they  hold  practice  in  more  honour  than  theory. 

It  is  in  America  that  one  learns  to  understand  the  influence 
which  physical  prosperity  exercises  over  political  actions,  and  er&k 
•rar  opinions  which  ovgbt  to  aeknowledge  no  sway  but  that  of 
reason ;  and  it  is  more  especially  among  strangers  that  this  truth  is 
perceptible.  Most  of  the  European  emigrants  to  the  New  World 
carry  with  them  that  wild  bve  of  uidependence  and  of  change, 
which  our  calamities  are  so  apt  to  engender.  I  sometimes  met 
with  Europeans,  in  the  United  States,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  own  country  pn  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  all  astonished  me  by  the  language  they  held;  but  one  of  them 
surprised  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  As  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
most  remote  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  benighted,  and  obliged 
to  beg  for  hospitality  at  the  gate  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  bade  me  sit  down  beside  his  fire,  and  we 
b^an  to  talk  with  that  freedom  wfaidi  befits -persons  who  meet  in 
the  backwoods,  two  thousand  leagues  from  their  native  country.  I 
was  aware  that  my  host  had  been  a  great  leveller  and  an  ardent 
demagogue,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  his  name  was  not  unknown 
to  fame.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  discuss 
the  lights  of  ^rap^cty  as  an  economist  or  a  landowner  might  hawia 
done :  he  spoke  of  tiie  neeessaiy  gradatious  'which  fortune  estab* 
liskes  among  men,  of  obedience  to  established  laws,  of  the  influence 
of  good  morals  in  commonwealths,  and  of  the  support  which  reli- 
gkras  opinions  give  to  ordei^  and  to  freedom ;  he  even  went  so  far  as 
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to  quote  an  evangelical  authority  in  corroboration  of  one  of  bif 

political  tenets.  *  ■  .       , 

I  listened,  and  marvelled  at  the  feebleness  of  human  reason.  A 
proposition  is  true  or  false,  but  no  art  can  prove  it  to  be  one  or  the 
other,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  the  conflicting 
lessons  of  experience,  until  a  new  incident  disperses  the  clouds  of 
doubt ;  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich ;  and  I  am  not  to  expect  that 
prosperity  will  act  upon  my  conduct,  and  leave  my  judgement  free : 
my  opinions  change  with  my  fortune,  and  the  happy  circumstances 
which  I  turn  to  my  advantage,  furnish  me  with  that  decisive  argu* 
ment  which  was  befor^wanting. 

[The  senteoce  beginning  *<  I  was  poor,  I  become  rich,"  ^.,  struck  the  edi- 
tor, on  perusal,, as  obscure,  if  not  contradictory.  The  original  seems  more 
explicit,  and  justice  to  the  author  seems  to  require  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  reader.  "  J'^tais  pauvre,  me  voici  riche ;  du  moins,  si  le  bien-6tre,  en 
agissant  sur  ma  conduite,  laissait  mon  jugement  en  liberty !  Mais  non,  met 
opinions  sont  ea  efiet  chang^es  avee  ma  fortune,  et,  dans  Toironemeat 
heureuz  dont  je  profile,  j'ai  r^ellement  d^couvert  la  raison  d^teruMnante  qui 
jnsque-U  m'avait  manqu^."— .Ammcan  Editor.^ 

The  influence  of  prosperity  acts  still  more  freely  upon  the  Amer- 
ican than  upon  strangers.  The  American  has  always  seen  the 
connexion  of  public  order  and  public  prosperity,  intimately  united 
as  they  are,  go  on  before  his  eyes ;  he  does  not^conceive  that  one 
can  subsist  without  the  other;  he  has  therefore  nothing  to  forget; 
nor  has  he,  like  so  many  Europeans,  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  his 
early  education. 


IMrLUENCB  OP  THE   LAWS   UPON   THE   MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC  REPUBLIC   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES* 

T&rM  principal  Games  of  ths  Maintenance  of  the  democratic  Repobllc— Federal  Oo» 
tiitotums^-Maaicipai  InsUtatioosw— Jodidal  Fowtr. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  make  known  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  if  this  purpose  has  been  accomplishedt 
the  reader  is  already  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  which  are  the 
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faiims  tliat  really  tend  to  maintain  the  democratic  republic,  and  which 
endanger  its  existence.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  explainbg  this 
in  the  "whole  course  of  my  work,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  so  within  the 
Smits  of  a  single  copter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  retrace  the 
path  I  have  already  pursued ;  and  a  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
recapitulate  wliat  I  have  previously  explained. 

Three  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  contribute  most  powerfully 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  is  that  federal  form  of  government  which  the  Americans 
have  adopted,  and  which  enables  the  Union  to  combine  the  power 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state ; — 

The  second  consists  in  those  municipal  institutions  which  limit 
fhe  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  a  taste 
for  freedom,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  being  free,  to  the 
people; — 

The  third  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power.  I  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  courts  of  justice  serve 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy ;  and  how  they  check  and  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  majority,  without  stopping  its  activity 


nm.UBNCB  0P  MAI^lNBBS  mPGN  THB  MAINTENANCB  OP  THE  DEBSOORATIO 
BEFUBLIC  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

I RAVB  previously  remarked  that  the  manners  of  the  people  may ' 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  general  causes  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  republic  in  the  United  States  is  attributable.  I  here 
use  the  wm'd  numnerSy  with  the  meaning  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  word  mores;  for  I  apply  it  not  only  to  manners,  in  their 
proper  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  character  of  social  intercourse, 
but  I  extend  it  to  the  various  notions  and  opinions  current  among 
men,  and  to  the  mass  of  those  ideas  which  constitute  their  character 
of  mind.  I  comprise,  therefore,  under  this  term  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people.  My  intention  is  not  to  draw 
a  pitotmre  of  American  manners,  but  simply  to  point  out  such 
features  of  fliem  as  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
institutions. 
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&BLIOION  iCONBIDERED  AB  ▲POUTICAL  IKSTITIJTICNy  WHICH  FOWKS* 
FULLY  CONTAXBUTBS  TO  THE  MA1NTSNANCS499P  TH£  SlSMOCfti^TIO 
REPUBLIC  AMONG  THE  AMSmCANS. 

North  America  peopled  by  Men  who  professed  a  democratic  and  republican  Christian- 
ity.—Arrival  of  the  Ca^olics.—For  what  Reason  the  Catholics  form  the  most  demo- 
cvatic  and  the  most  r^mUican  Class  at  the  presoat  Time. 

Evert  religion  is  to  be  found  in  juxtaposition  to  a  political  opin-^ 
ion,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  If  the  human  mind  b? 
left  to  follow  its  own  bent,  it  will  regulate  the  temporal  and  spirit* 
ual  institutions  of  society  upon  one  uniform  principle;  and  man 
will  endeavour,  if  I  may  use  the  e^qpression,  to  harmonize  the  state 
in  which  he  lives  upon  earth,  with  the  state  he  believes  to  await 
him  in  heaven. 

The  greatest  part  of  British  America  was  peq)Ied  by  men  who, 
after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  acknowledged 
no  other  religious  supremacy :  they  brought  with  item  into  tJnA 
New  World  a  form  of  Christianity,  which  I  cannot  better  describe, 
than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican  religion.  This  sect 
contributed  powerftdly  to  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  and  a 
republic;  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  emigrants,  politics 
and  religion  contracted  an  aUiaoce  which  has  sever  been  dissolyed. 

About  fifty  year^  ago  Ireland  be^n  to  pour  a  catholic  population 
into  the  United  States ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  of  America 
made  proselytes,  and  al  the  present  moment  more  than  a  miUioQ  of 
Christians,  professing  the  truths  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  tp  be 
met  with  in  the  Union.  These  (^tiiolics  are  faithful  to  tfae  obserf<» 
ances  of  their  religion ;  they  are  fervent  and  zealous  in  the  suppoct 
and  belief  of  their  doctrines.  Nev^ thidess  they  constitute  the  most 
republican  and  the  most  democratic  class  of  citizens  which  exiats 
in  the  United  States ;  and  although  this  fact  may  surprise  the  ob* 
server  at  first,  the  cause  by  which  it  is  occajooned  may  easily  he 
discovered  upon  reflection. 

I  think  that  the  cathoHc  religion  has  erroneously  been  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of  democracy.  Among  the  varioui 
•acts  of  Christians,  oathoUciam  seems  to  m^e,  on  the  contrary,  to  .be. 
one  of  those  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  equality  of  r^diljoie 
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In  the  cafboli^  tbnrdi,  the  religious  cofnmnnity  is  composed  of  only 
two  eleibentB;  the  priest  and  the  people.  The  prie$t  alone  riacitf 
above  the  rank  of  las  flock,  and  all  below  lum  are  equal. 

On  doctrinal  points  A^  ca&olic  faith  places  all  human  capacitieff 
«pon  the  same  level ;  it  subjects  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  man  ^ 
of  genius  and  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  the  details  of  the  same  creed ; 
it  imposes  the  same  observances  upon  the  rich  and  needy,  it  infficts 
file  same  austerities  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak,  it  listens  to  no 
compromises  ^th  mortal  man,  but  reducmg  all  the  human  race  to 
the  same  standard, it  confoimds  all  the  distinctions  of  society  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  altar,  even  as  they  are  confounded  in  the  sight  of 
Qod.  If  Catholicism  prediq>oses  the  faithful  to  obedience,  it  cer<^ 
tainly  does  not  prepare  them  for  inequality ;  btit  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  protestantism,  whidi  generally  tends  to  make  men  inde- 
pendent, more  than  to  render  them  equal. 

Catholicism  is  like  an  absolute  monarchy ;  if  the  sovereign  be 
removed,  all  the  ottier  classes  of  society  are  more  equal  than  they 
are  in  republics.  It  has  not  un&equently  occurred  that  the  catho^ 
Kc  prie^  has  left  the  service  of  the  altar  to  mix  with  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  society,  and  to  make  his  place  among  the  civil  gra- 
•dations  of  men.  This  religious  influence  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  secure  the  interests  of  that  political  state  of  things  to  which  he 
belonged.  At  other  times  catholics  have  taken  the  side  of  aristo- 
eracy  from  a  spirit  of  religion. 

But  no  tooner  is  the  priesthood  entirely  separated  from  the  gov- 
ernment, as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  than  it  is  found  that 
Ao  class  of  meti  are  more  naturally  disposed'than  the  catholics  to 
transfuse  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  conditions  into  the  poKtical 
World.  If,  then,  the  catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
forcibly  led  by  the  nature  of  their  tenets  to  adopt  democratic  and 
republican  principles,  at  least  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
Ifaem;  and  their  social  position,  as  ivell  as  their  limited  number, 
oUiges  them  to  adopt  these  opinions.  Most  of  the  catholics  are 
poor,  dnd  they  have  no  chance  of  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
unless  it  be  open  to  all  the  citizens.  They  constitute  a  minority, 
and  all  rights  must  be  respected  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  piivileges.  These  two  causes  induce  them, 
vnconsciously,  to  adopt  political  doctrines  which  they  would  per- 
tops  support  with  less  zed  if  they  were  rich  and  preponderant 
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Tb9  oatbdic  clergy  of  tiie  United  Stat^  has  ae^er.  attempted  to 
oppose  this  political  tendeocy  ',  but  it  seeks  rather  to  justify  its  re<i 
suits.  The  priests  ia  America  have  divided  the  inteUectu^l  world 
into  two  p^rts :  in  the  one  they  plaee  tiie  doctrioBS  of  revestled  ^e* 
Ugbn,  which  command  tbeir  assent ;  in  the  other  they  leave  tho^^ 
truths,  which  they  believe  to  have  b^en  freely  left  open  to  the  re- 
searches of  political  inquiry.  Thus  the  catholics  of  the  Unite4 
States  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  faithful  believers  and  the  most 
xealous  citizens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  United  States  no  religious  doctriiMi 
displays  tb|  slightest  hostility  to  democratic  and  republican  inst^tu* 
tions*  The  ckrgy  of  all  the  different  sects  hold  the  same  language  | 
their  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  laws,  and  the  human  intellect 
flows  onward  in  one  sole  current. 

I  happened  to  be  staying  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Umon, 
when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  public  meeting  which  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Poles,  and  of  sending  then^ 
supplies  of  arms  and  money.  I  found  two  or  three  thousand  per* 
sons  collected  in  a  v^  hall  which  had  been  prepared  to  receiv* 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  priest  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  hustings :  the  spectators  rose,  and  stood  uncoveredt 
whUe  he  spoke  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

**  Almighty  God !  the  Qod  of  armies !  Xhou  who  didst  strengthen 
the  hearts  and  guide  the  arms  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  %ht» 
ing  for  the  sacred  rights  of  national  independence ;  thou  who  didst 
make  them  triumph  over  a  hateful  qppression,  and  hast  granted  tq 
our  people  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  peace;  turn,  0  lord^  a 
fevourable  eye  upon  the  other  hemisphere ;  pitifully  look  dowi^ 
upon  that  heroic  nation  which  is  even  now  struggting  as  we  did  ia 
the  former  time,  and  for  the  same  ri^ts  which  we  def4^ded  with 
our  blood.  Thou,  who  didst  create  man  in  the  likeness  of  the 
same  image,  let  no  tyranny  mar  thy  work,  and  establish  inequalitjl 
upon  the  earth.  Almighty  Grod  !  do  thou  watch  over  the  des^tinj 
of  the  Poles,  and  render  them  worthy  to  be  free.  May  thy  wisdom 
direct  their  councils,  and  may  thy  strength  sustain  their  arms! 
Shed  forth  thy  terror  over  their  enemies ;  scatter  the  powers  which 
take  counsel  against  them ;  and  vouchsafe  that  the  injustice  whicli 
the  world  has  beheld  for  fifty  years,  be  not  consummated  in  ow 
one.    0  Lord,  who  boldest  ahk^e  the  hearts  of  nations  and  of  i 
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IB  ikf  fsmertA  hamA^  rtiae  up  allies  1o  the  ^crei  caose  of  rigbt ; 
aioiise  tke  Frencb.nation  from  the  apa<%  in  ^hich  its  rulers  retaitt 
H,  tli^tk  go  fi»lb  again  to  iigfat  fortbe  liberties  of  the  woi4d. 

^*Ijsmdy  turn,  not  thou  thy  face  froiii  us,  and  grant  that  we  mafy 
^ways  be  the  most  rdigiona  as  weH  as  the  freest  people  of  the 
earth.  Almighty  God,  hear  our  supplications  this  day.  Save  the 
Potes,  we  bJBseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  thy  well-'beloved  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Cbritjt,  who  died  upon  tke  eross  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Amen.*' 

The  whole  meeting  req>oaded  ^  Amen !"  with  devotion. 


INPIBECT  IMFLUISNCE  OP  REUGIQCS  OPINiONB  HVOK  rOLITiOAL  SaOUSTT 
Uf  THE  UNITED  STATER 

Cfaristain  Morality  commoD  to  all  Sects. — ^Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Manners  of 
t|ie  AjnericaDa«— Respeptior  the  marriage  Tie. — ^In  what  manner  Religian  oonSnea 

^  the  Imagination  of  the  Americans  within  certain  IJmiu,  and  checks  the  Passi4ia 
of  Innovation. — Opinion  o£  the  Americans  on  the  political  Utility  of  Religion.** 
Their  Elections  to  extend  and  seeuro  its  Predominance. 

I  HAVE  just  shown  what  the  direct  influence  of  religion  upon  poli« 
tics  is  in  the  United  States ;  but  its  indirect  influence  appears  to  me 
|io  be  stm  more  considerable,  and  it  never  instructs  the  Americana 
more  fully  in  the  art  of  being  free  than  when  it  says  nothing  of 
freedom* 

The  sects  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  inmtmerabkb 
They  all  differ  in  respect  to  the  worship  which  is  due  from  man  to 
his  Creator ;  but  they  all  agree  in  req>ect  to  the  duties  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man.  Each  sect  adores  the  Deity  in  its  own  pe- 
culiar manner;  but  all  the  sects  preadi  the  same  moral  law  in  the 
name  of  Grod.  If  it  be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  man^  as  an 
individual,  that  his  religion  should  be  true,  the  case  of  society  is 
not  the  same.  Society  has  no  future  life  to  hope  for  or  to  fear; 
and  provided  the  citizens  profess  a  religion,  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
that  religion  are  of  very  little  importance  to  its  interests.  More* 
over,  almost  all  the  sects  of  the  United  States  are  comprised 
within  the  great  unity  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  merahty  is 
ev<erywhere  the  saipe 
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It  mty  be  belKved  without  uniairnesS)  that  a  dertain  number  ai 
Americans  pursue  a  peculiar  form  of  worshipy  from  habit  more  thaA 
from  conviction.  In  the  United  States  the  soverdgn  authority  is 
leligiouSy  and  consequently  hypocrisy  must  be  comnum ;  but  there 
is  no  country  in  the  whole  worid  in  which  the  Christian  religioA 
retabs  a  greater  influence  over  the  aouls  of  men  than  in  America - 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  its  utihty,  and  of  its  con* 
formic  y  to  human  nature,  than  that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully 
felt  over  the  most  enlightened  ^and  free  nation  of  the  earth. 

I  have  remariced  that  the  members  of  the  American  clergy  in 
general,  vrithout  even  excepting  those  who  do  not  admit  religious 
liberty,  are  all  in  favour  of  civil  freedom ;  but  they  do  not  support 
any  particular  political  system.  They  keep  aloof  from  parties,  and 
from  public  affairs.  In  the  United  States  religion  exerdses  but 
little  influence  upon  the  laws,  and  upon  the  details  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  directs  the  manners  of  the  community,  and  by  regulating 
domestic  life,  it  relates  the  state. 

1  do  not  qutiition  that  the  great  austerity  of  manners  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  United  States,  aris^,  in  the  first  instance,  from  re- 
ligious faith.  Religion  is  often  unable  to  restrain  man  fix>m  the 
numberless  temptations  of  fortune ;  nor  can  it  check  that  pasaon 
fSour  gain  which  every  incident  of  his  life  contributes  to  arouse ;  but 
its  influence  over  the  mind  of  woman  is  supreme,  and  women  are 
the  protectors  of  morals.  There  is  certainly  no  country  m  the  worid 
where  the  tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected  as  in  America,  or 
where  conjugal  happiness  is  more  highly  or  worthily  appreciated. 
In  Europe  almost  all  the  disturbances  of  society  arise  from  the  ir- 
regularities of  domestic  life.  To  despise  the  natural  bonds  and 
legitimate  pleasures  of  home,  is  to  contract  a  taste  for  excesses,  a 
restlessness  of  heart,  and  the  evil  of  fluctuating  desires.  Agitated 
by  the  tumultuous  passions  which  frequently  disturb  his  dwellings 
the  European  is  galled  by  the  obedience  which  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  state  exact.  But  when  the  American  retires  from 
the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  finds  in  it 
the  image  of  order  and  of  peace.  There  his  pleasures  are  ample 
and  natural,  his  joys  are  innocent  and  calm ;  and  as  he  finds  that 
an  orderly  life  is  the  surest  path  to  happiness,  he  accustoms  himself 
without  difficulty  to  moderate  his  opinions  as  well  as  his  tastes. 
While  the  European  endeavours  to  forget  his  domestic  troubles  hf 
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agitating  society^  ibe  Atnarican  deriyes  from  his  own  home  that 
lore  of  order,  which  he  afterward  carries  with  him  into  public 


In  the  Umted  States  the  influence  of  religion  is  not  confined  to 
the  manners,  but  it  extends  to  the  mteUigmce  of  the  people.  Among[ 
fhe  Anglo-Americans,  there  are  some  who,  profess  the  doctrines  of 
OiristiaBity  from  a  smcere  belief  in  them,  and  others  who  do  the 
same  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  suspected  of  unbelief.  Chris* 
tianity,  therefore,  ragns  without  any  obstacle,  by  universal  con 
sent;  the  consequence  i^,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  every 
principle  of  the  moral  world  is  fixed  and  deteiKninate,  ahhough  the 
political  world  is  abandoned  to  Uie  debates  and  the  experiments  of 
men*  Thua  the  human  mind  is  never  left  to  wandet  across  a  bound- 
less field ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  it  is  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  banriers  which  it  cannot  surmount.  Before  it 
can  perpetrate  innovation,  certain  primal  and  immutable  prinr 
Qfles  ai^e  laid,  down,  and  the  boldest  conceptions  of  human  de* 
vice  are  subjected  to  certain  forms  which  retard  and  stop  their  com<* 
pletion. 

The  imagination  of  the  Americans,  even  in  its  greatest  flights^ 
is  drcuinspect  and  undecided;  its  impulses  are  checked,  and  its 
works  unfinished.  These  habits  of  restraint  recur  in  political  so- 
caety,i  and  are  singularly  favourable  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  to  the  durability  of  the  institutions  it  has  established. 
Nature  and  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  bold  men,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  enterpri 
sing  spirit  with  which  they  seek  for  fortune  If  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  were  free  from  all  trammels,  they  would  very  shortly 
become  the  most  daring  innovators  and  the  most  implacable  dispu- 
tants in  the  world.  But  the  revolutionists  of  America  are  obliged 
to  profess  an  ostensible  respect  for  Chri^an  morality  and  equity, 
which  does  not  easily  permit  them  to  violate  the  laws  that  oppose 
fteir  designs ;  nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  surmount  the  scruples 
q£  ibm  partisans,  even  if  they  were  able  to  get  over  their  own. 
Ktherto  no  one,  in  the  United  States,  has  dared  to  advance  the 
maxim,  that  everythmg  is  permissible  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  society ;  an  impious  adage,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
in  an  age  of  freedom,  to  shelter  all  the  tyrants  of  future  ages.  Thus 
wUle  the  law  permits  the  Americaaa  to  do  what  th^  please^  ra* 
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ligion  p  events  theiki  from  conceiving,  and  forisids  Ibem  ti>  oommt^ 
whai  is  rash  or  unjust. 

Religion  in  America  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  govemment  of 
society,  but  it  must  neverthdess  be  regarded  sa  the  fbremost  of  the 
political  institutions  of  that  country ;  for  if  it  does  not  impart  i 
taste  for  freedom,  it  facilitates  the  use  of  free  institutions.  Indeed^ 
it  is  in  this  same  point  of  view  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unitel 
States  themselves  look  up(hi  religious  belief.  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Americans  have  a  sincere  faith  in  their  religroflt 
for  who  can  search  the  human  heail  ?  but  I  am  certain  that  Utef 
hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  inaintenance  of  repubKcan  insti^ 
tutions.  This  opinion  is  not  peculisr  to  a  class  of  citizens  or  t0 
a  pilrty,  but  it  belongs  to  (ke  whole  nation,  and  to  every  rank  oC 
society. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  political  character  attacks  a  sect,  thii 
may  not  prevent  even  the  partisans  of  that  very  sect,  from  support* 
bg  him ;  but  if  he  attacks  all  the  sect$  together,  every  one  abuH 
dons  him,  and  he  remains  alone. 

While  I  was  in  America,  a  witness,  who  happened  to  be  calld 
at  the  assizes  of  the  county  of  Chester  (state  of  New  York),  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  im* 
ftiortality  of  the  soul.  The  judge  refused  to  admit  his  evidence,  cfA 
the  ground  that  the  witness  had  destroyed  beforehand  all  the  confix 
dence  of  the  court  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.*  The  newspaper! 
related  the  fact  without  any  farther  comment 

*  The  New  Toik  Spectator  of  August  29d,  1^1,  irektes  the  fact  in  the  f>)1owfaf 
ierma:  <'The  court  of  common  fAeas  of  Chester  coonty  (New  York),  a  few  da|^ 
•ince  rejected  a  witness  who  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  eiListence  of  God.  The  pre- 
siding judge  remarked,  that  he  had  not  before  been  aware  that  there  was  a  man  liTin|^ 
who  did  not  belieye  in  the  existence  of  Ood^  that  this  belief  constUnted  the  saactioa 
of  all  testimony  in  a  court  of  jostioe:  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  in  a  Chriaiiaa 
country,  where  a  witness  had  been  permitted  to  testify  withoat  such  belief." 

tThe  instance  giren  by  the  anthdr,  ef  a  person  offered  us  %  witness  having  boeM 
fleeted  on  the  ground  that  ha  did  not  beUeve  in  thimistence  of  a  God  seems  to  bt 
adduced  to  prove  either  his  assertion  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  republican  msthutions— or  his  assertion,  that  if  a  mia 
attacks  all  the  sects  together,  every  one  abandons  him  and  he  remains  alone*  Bat 
it  is  questionable  how  far  the  fact  quoted  proves  either  of  these  positions.  The  rule 
Which  prescribes  as  a  qualifirntion  for  a  witness  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  "wbrn 
irill  puoiah  falsehood,  without  which  he  fo  deemed  wholly  incompeteBt  to  tentil^v 
is  eatftblished  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights,  and  not  to  compel  the  adoplm 
ef  any  system  of  religious  belief.  It  came  with  all  our  fundamental  principles  ^la 
napmof  laaeamMMkwiwUcliUMtelMifetibioaghtwMi  theia.   um 
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tbe  Affienoans  €aml)iii€  ^  jva^sbm  ofCnsriManity  and  dnibcntf 
90  intimately  in  their  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  tosmte  tbem  oon^ 
eeivethe  one  without  the  otiier;  and  wi<h  them  ibis  coiivifbliont 
does  not  spring  from  Ihatbanrm  traditionftiy  ftidi  "(^hich  iSMote  td 
regetate  in  the  soul  rather  than  to  live. 

I  haTe  known  of  sodeties  formed  by  ihe  Americans  to  send  ool 
minilfters  of  the  gospel  into  the  new  western  states,  to  found 
•ehools  and  churches  there/ lest  religion  s^old  be  suffered  to'  di§ 
kwfiyjn  thos6  remote  settlements,  and  the  rising  states  be  leas  fitted 
-to  enjoy^freeinstitutions  than  the  people  from  which  they  emanated. 
I  met  with  Wealtiiy  New  Englanders  whoabtmdoned  the  country 
in  which  they  were  born,  in  order  to  hy  the  foundations  of  Chris* 
lianity  and  of  freediMn  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  or  in  tfaeprair^ 
ies  of  flfinois.  Thus  religions  zeal  is  perpetually  stimrolated  in  tlM 
United  States  by  the  duties  of  ^>atriotism.  These  men  do  hot  act 
from  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the  promises  of  a  iuture  life  \ 
eternity  is  only  one  tnotive  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause ;  and  if 
you  converse  with  these  missionaries  of  Christian  civifisration,  yofH 
Wai  be  ^f prised  to  find  how  much  value  they  set  Upon  th^  gooil 
of  this  world,  and  that  you  meet  with  a  politician  where  you  eKi 
pected  to  find  a  priest.  They  will  tell  you  that  "  all  the  American 
republics  are  collectively  involved  with  each  other ;  if  the  republics 
of  the  west  were  to  fall  into  anarchy,  or  to' be  mastered  by  a  des- 
pot, the  republican  institutions  which  now  floiuish  upon  the  shorei 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  would  be  in  great  peril.  It  is  therefore  our 
interest  that  the  new  states  should  be  religious,  in  order  to  maiil 
iain  our  liberties." 

Snch  are  the  opinions  of  the  Americ»i6 :  and  if  any  hold  that 
tlie  religious  spirit  which  I  admire  is  the  very  thing  most  ami^in 
America,  and.  that  the  only  elem^t  wanting  to  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is  to  beBeve  in  some  blind  cosmogony^ 
or  to  assert  with  Cabanis  the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brab,  I 
can  only  reply,  that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been 
in  America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free  na^ 

mypoted  to  pref«il  in  eycty  oonntr;  in  Chrittendom,  whaterer  may  be  the  fbna  ot 
its  goteroment ;  and  the  only  doubt  t^at  arUes  re8|>ecting  its  existence  in  France,  ik 
cteated  by  our  aathdr^  apparent  snrpriBe  at  finding  such  m  rale  in  AiiMrita^-^ilMw*^ 
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tlM.    When  tiiej  return  ftom  their  escpedition,  ve  diall  hear  wfail 
they  have  to  ^y. 

There  are  persons  in  France  who  look  upon  rqpublican  instito* 
tioBS  as  a  temporary  means  of  powe* ,  of  wealth  and  distinction ; 
men  who  are  the  condotUeri  of  liberty,  and  who  fight  ibr^their  owa . 
ndvantage,  whatever  be  the  colcHirs  they  wear :  it  is  not  to  these 
ftat  I  address  myself.  But  there  are  others  who  look  forward  to 
the  repuUican  form  of  government  as  a  tranquil  and  lasting  states 
toward  which  modern  society  is  daily  impelled  by  ike  ideas  an4 
ibanners  of  the  time,  and  who  sincerely  desire  to  prepare  men  to  be 
free.  When  these  men  attack  religious  opinions,  they  obey  the 
Rotates  of  their  passions  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests.  Deqpot* 
ism  may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot  Religion  is 
Mich  more  necessary  in  the  republic  which  they  set  forth  i^  glow- 
ing colours,  than  in  the  monarchy  which  th^  attack ;  and  it  i$ 
more  needed  in  democratic  r^uUics  than  in  any  others.  How 
)6  it  possible  that  society  should  escape  destruction  if  the  moral  tie 
he  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed  1 
md  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it 
henot  submissive  to  the  Divinity  1 


nUNCIFAL  CAUSES  WHICH  BBNDSR  BELIOION  POWERFUL  IN  AtfEBICA 

Cut  taken  by  the  Americans  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State.->The  Laws,  |m1>> 
lie  OptniOo,  and  even  the  Exertions  of  the  <^ergy  cononr  to  promote  this  end^— In* 
Silence  of  Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  the  United  Statesj  attributable  to  this  Caos^ 
—Reason  of  this.— What  is  the.  natural  State  of  Men  with  regard  to  Religion  nt  the 

'  present  Time.— What  are  the  peculiar  ttid  incidental  Causes  whSeh  prerent  Uf&Ku 
ift  certain  Countries,  from  arriving  at  this  State« 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  explained  (he  gradual 
decay  of  religious  faith  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Religious  real, 
said  they,  must  necessarily  fail,  the  more  generally  liberty  is  estab* 
lished  and  knowledge  diffused.  Unfortunately,  facts  are  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  their  theory.  There  are  certain  popula- 
Aions  in  Europe  whose  unbelief  is  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance 
and  their  debasement,  while  in  America  one  of  the  freest  and  most 
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ad^htened  naiioBs  in  <ke  "WoM  fblfib  sU  the  outward  duties  of 
fd^oo  with  fervour. 

Upon  my  arriral  in  the  United  States,  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
coctfitry  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention ;  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  there,  the  more  did  I  percetre  the  great  political  oonse* 
quences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed. In  France  I  had  almost  always  seen  the  spirit  of  re* 
ligion  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  pursuing  courses  diametrically 
loppiosed  to  eadi  other ;  but  in  America  I  found  that  they  were  in* 
•timately  united,  and  that  they  reigned  in  common  over  the  same 
country.  My  desire  to  discoyer  the  causes  of  HAs  phenomoioft 
Vicreased  from  day  to  day*  In  order  to  satisiy  it,  I  questioned  the 
members  of  all  the  different  sects ;  and  I  more  especially  sought 
the  society  of  the  clei^gy,  who  are  the.depoataries  of  the  different 
persuasions,  and  who  are  more  eq>ecially  interested  in  their  dura* 
fion.  As  a  member  of  the  Roman  cathdic  church  Iwas  more 
partiottlarly  brought  into  contact  with  several  of  its  priests,  with 
whom  I  became  intimately  acquainted.  To  each  of  these  men  I 
expressed  my  astomshment  and  I  explained  my  doubts :  I  found 
that  they  differed  upon  matters  of  detail  alone ;  and  that  th^ 
unnly  attributed  the  peaceful  dominion  <^  religion  in  their  coua* 
ty,  to  the  separatbn  of  church  and  state.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  during  my  stay  in  America,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  smgle 
in£vidual,  of  the  clergy  or  of  tihe  laity,  who  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion  upon  this  point . 

This  led  me  to  examine  more  attentiydy  than  I  had  hitherto 
done,  the  station  which  the  American  clergy  occupy  in  poli&al 
flodety.  I  learned  with  surprise  that  they  filled  no  public  appoint* 
ments  ;*  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  administration^ 
tmd  they  are  not  even  represented  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
In  several  states  f  the  law  excludes  them  from  political  lifei 

•  XJtdem  tills  terai  be  applied  to  tlie  fimetioiis  whidi  many  of  tbem  ftU  in  tbe  schooli* 
Alfiost  all  edacation  is  iatrusud  to  the  deigy. 

t  See  the  coostitution  of  New  York|  art.  7,  $  4  :— 

"  And  whereas,  the  ministen  of  the  gospel  are,  hy  their  profession,  dedicated  to 
Iba  serrice  of  God  and  the  eare  of  soola,  and  ooght  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
duties  of  their  functions ;  therefore  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denonw 
ination  whatsoerer,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  or  descriptioa 
irtiatever,  be  eligible  to,  or  capable  of  holding  any  ciTil  or  military  office  or  plaea 
within  this  state.'' 

See  also  (he  constitutions  of  North  Osrolina,  art.  31.  Virginia.  South  Carolina 
«t.l|{Sai    KedUi^y,  arw  2, ^ S6*    Tennessee,  aM.  S, f  I.    Louisiana,  art. S,  ( IS. 
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^Uic  (^nion  in  all.  AtA  when  I  <dune  io  ih<|iin^  into  the  pr^ 
vailing  spirit  of  the^clergy,  I  found  that  most  of  its  members  8eei» 
ed  to  retire  of  their  own  accord  from  the  exercise  of  power^  and 
Ihat  they  made  it  the  pride  of  their  profession  to  abstain  from 
pc4itios. 

I  heard  them  iityeigh  against  ambition  and  deeeit>  under  what^ 
ever  political  opinions  these  vices  might  chance  to  lurk;  but  I 
learned  from  their  discourses  that  men  ar6  not  guilty  in  the  eye  df 
Qod  for  any  opinions  concerning  political  government,  whi<^  th^ 
may  profess  with  »ncerity,  any  more  than  they  are  ffar  their  m» 
takes  in  building  a  house  or  in  driving  a  funrow.  I  perceived  that 
tbese  ministers  of  the  gospel  eschewed  all  parties,  wiUi  the  ansdety 
attendant  upon  personal  interest.  These- facts  convinced  me  thMt 
what  I  had  be(^n  told  was  true ;  and  it  then  became  my  object  to 
investigate  their  causes,  and  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  tlie 
Mai  authority  of  i^ligion  was  increased  by  a  state  of  things  wUcik 
Amimsfaed  its  apparent  force :  these  causes  did  not  long  escape  mf 
researches. 

The  short  space  of  threescore  years  can  never  content  the  imogi^ 
nation  of  mto ;  nor  can  the  imperfect  joys  of  this  world  satisfy  hii 
heart  Man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  displays  a  natural  oon* 
tempt  of  existence,  and  yet  a  boundless  desire  to  exist ;  he  iM^omi 
hk,  but  he  dreads  annihilation.  These  different  feelings  inoessanilf 
urge  his  soul  to  the  oontemplatioci  of  a  Aiture  state,  and  religion 
directs  his  musings  thither.  Religion,  then,  is  simply  another  form 
of  hbpe ;  and  it  is  no  less  natural  to  the  human  heart  than  bope 
jltsclf.  Men  cannot  abandon,  their  religious  finth  without  a  kind  of 
aberration  of  intellect,  and  a  sort  of  violent  distortion  of  their  tron 
natures;  but  they  are  invincibly  brought  back  to  mote  pious  senile 
meats;  for  unbelief  is  an  accident,  and  faith  is  the  only  permanent 
state  of  maidcimt.  If  we  only  consider  religious  institutions  in  A 
purely  human  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  derive  an  m«x« 
haustible  element  of  strength  from  man  himself,  since  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature. 

I  am  aware  that  at  certain  times  religion  may  strengthen  thift 
jiflucnce,  which  originates  in  itself,  by  the  artificial  power  of  the 
laws,  and  by  the  support  of  those  temporal  institutions  wUch  £^ 
rcct  society.  Religions,  intimately  united  to  the  governments  (X 
the  earth,  have  been  known  to. exercise  a  sovereiga  autboritjrd9» 
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jifei  from  the  twofold  source  of  terror  and  of  faith ;  but  when  it 
religion  contracts  an  alliance  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  h^tate  to 
affirm  that  it  commits  the  same  error,  as  a  man  who  slrouM  sacni^ 
fice  his  futune  to  his  present  welfate ;  and  in  obtaining  a  power  to 
which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is  rightfully  its 
own.  When  a  religion  founds  its  empire  upon  the  desire  of  immoT'^ 
tality  which  lives  in  every  human  heart,  it  may  aspire  to  universal 
dominion :  but  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  govenuMent,  it  mutst 
Necessarily  adopt  maxims  which  are  only  applicable  to  certain  na^ 
tions.  Thus,  in  forming  an  alM^nce  with  a  pc^itical  power,  religion 
ittgments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  Hms  hope  of  reign^- 
illg  over  all. 

As  long  as  a  religion  rests  npon  those  sentiments  ^l^iycfa  are  tiii 
consolation  of  all  afiliction,  it  may  attmct  the  affections  of  man* 
kind.  But  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  bitter  pastaons  of  the  worlds 
it  may  be  constrained  to  defend  allies  whom  its  interests,  and  not 
the  principles  of  love,  have  given  to  it ;  or  to  repel  as  antagonists 
men  who  ai^  still  attad^ed  to  its  own  spirit,  however  exposed  they 
ttiay  be  to  Hke  powers  to  which  it  is  allied.  The  church  cannot 
Share  the  temporal  power  of  the  state,  without  being  the  objeet  of 
a  portion  of  tbat  animosity  which  the  krtter  excites. 

The  political  powers  which  seem  to  be  most  firmly  establiabed 
have  frequently  no  better  guarantee  for  their  duration,  than  Die 
Opinions  of  a  generation,  the  interests  of  the  time,  or  the  life  of  vk 
individual.  A  law  may  modify  the  social  condition  which  seeaato 
to  be  m6at  fixed  and  determinate ;  and  with  the  social  condition 
trveiything  else  must  change.  The  powetv  of  society  are  more  ^ 
ksi  fugitive,  like  die  years  which  we  spend  upon  the  earth ;  they 
ttcceed  esich  other  with  rapidity  like  tte  fleeting  cares  of  lifb ;  and 
Ho  govermnent  has  ever  yet  been  founded  Upon  an  invariable  di£^ 
position  of  the  human  heart,  or  upon  an  imperishable  interest. 

As  long  as  religion  is  sustain^  by  those  feelings,  pfopettsitiefl, 
ttd  passions,  which  are  found  to  occur  under  the  same  forms,  at  afl 
Ae  diffluent  periods  of  history,  it  may  defy  the  ctforts  of  tkne  i  M* 
ftt  least  it  can  only  be  destroyed  by  anod^er  religion^  But  whdi 
religion  clitigs  to  the  intereste  of  the  world,  it  becomes  almost  m 
fift^le  a  thing  "as  the  powers  of  earth.  It  is  the  only  one  of  them 
all  which  can  hope  for  immortality ;  but  if  it  be  connected  wi8i 
tbm  eplKineral  autlmtty,  k  shates  their  foitwies.  and  may  fall  with 
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flioie  tranaent  passhms  which  supported  them  for  a  day.  The  al« 
fiance  which  religion  contracts  with  political  powers  must  needs  be 
onerous  to  itself;  since  it  does  not  require  their  assistance  to  live^ 
and  by  ginng  them  its  assistance  it  may  be  exposed  to  decay. 

The  danger  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  always  exists,  but  it  is 
not  always  equally  visible*  In  some  ages  governments  seem  to  be 
imperishable,  in  others  the  existence  of  society  appears  to  be  more 
precarious  than  the  life  of  man.  Some  constitutions  plunge  the 
dtizens  into  a  lethargic  somnolence,  and  others  rouse  them  to  fe* 
verish  excitement  When  government  appears  to  be  so  strong,  and 
laws  so  stable,  men  do  not  perceive  the  dangers  which  may  accrue 
from  a  union  of  church  and  state.  When  governments  display  so 
much  inconstancy,  the  danger  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  avoid  it ;  to  be  effectual*  measures  must  be  taken  to  dis 
cover  its  approacL 

In  proportion  as  a  nation  assumes  a  democratic  condition  of  so* 
ciety,  and  as  communities  display  democratic  propensities,  it  be* 
comes  more  and  more  dangerous  to  connect  religion  with  political 
institutions ;  for  the  time  is  coming  when  authority  will  be  bandied 
from  hand  to  hand,  when  political  theories  ymll  succeed  each 
other,  and  when  men,  laws,  and  constitutions,  will  disappear  or  be 
modified  from  day  to  day,  and  this  not  for  a  season  only,  but 
unceasingly.  Agitation  and  mutability  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  democratic  republics,  just  as  stagnation  and  inertness  are  the 
law  of  absolute  monarchies. 

If  the  Americans,  who  change  the  head  of  the  government  onee 
in  four  years,  who  elect  new  legislators  every  two  years,  and  r^ 
new  the  provincial  officers  every  twelvemonth ;  if  the  Americana, 
whahave  abandoned  the  political  world,  to  the  attempts  of  inno- 
.vat(»«,  had  not  placed  religion  beyond  their  readi,  where  could  it 
abide  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  opinions  ?  where  would  'that 
respect  which  belongs  to  it  be  paid,  amid  the  struggles  of  faction  1 
and  what  would  become  of  its  immortality  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
decay }  The  American  clergy  were  tiie  first  to  perceive  this 
truth,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  it.  They  saw  that. they 
must  cenounce  their  religious  influence,  if  they  were  to  strive  for 
ipoUtical  power;  and  they  chose  to  pve  up  the  support  of  the 
fitate,  raUier  than  to  share  its  vidasitudes. 

In  America, reUgioB  is  perhaps  less  powerfal  than  it  has  beats 
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certain  pedods  in  the  Histoiy  of  eertain  peoples ;  but  its  u^eflM 
18  more  lasting.  It  restricts  kself  to  its  own  resources,  bat  of  those 
none  can  deprive  it:  its  circle  is  limited  to  certain  principles,  but 
those  principles  are  entirely  its  own,  and  under  its  umfisputed 
oontrol. 

On.  every  side  in- Europe  we  hear  voiees  oomplmning  of  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  faith,  and  inqiuring  the  means  of  restoring  to  re- 
Ugion  some  remnant  of  its  pristine  au&ority.  It  seems  to  me  fliat 
we  must  first  attentively  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  naJhtral  stai$ 
of  men  with  regard  to  religion,  at  the  present  time ;  and  when  we 
know  what  we  have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  we  may  discern  the  end  to 
which  our  rJbrts  ought  to  be  directed. 

The  two  great  dangers  which  threaten  tiie  eidstence  of  religions 
ve  schism  and  indifference.  In  ages '  <tf  fervent  devotion,  men 
sometimes  abandon  theur  religion,  but  they  only  shake  it  off  in  or« 
d^  to  adc^t  another.  Their  faith  changes  the  objects  to  which  it 
0  directed,  but  it  suffers  no  decline.  The  old  religion,  then,  excites 
cinthusiastic  attachment  or  bitter  enmity  in  either  party ;  some  Ieav<^ 
it  with  anger,  others  cling  to  it  with  increased  devotedness,  and 
although  persuasions  differ,  irreligion  is  unknown.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  when  a  religious  belief  is  secretly  undermined  by 
doctrines  which  may  be  termed  negative,  since  they  deny  the  tm&k 
of  one  religion  without  affirming  that  of  any  other.  Prodigious 
revolutions  then  take  place  in  the  human  mind,  without  the  appa^ 
lent  co-operation  of  the  passions  of  man,  and  almost  without  his 
knowledge.  Men  lose  the  objects  of  their  fondest  hopes,  as  if 
through  forgetfulness.  They  are  carried  away  by  an  imperceptible 
cnrrent  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  stem,  but  which  they 
follow  with  regret,  since  it  bears  them  from  a  faith  they  love,  to  a 
skepticism  that  plunges  them  into  despair. 

In  ages  which  answer  to  this  description,  men  desert  their  reli* 
gious  opinions  from  lukewarmness  rather  than  from  dislike ;  they 
do  not  reject  Uiem,  but  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  once 
festered  disappear.  But  if  the  unbeliever  does  not  admit  religion 
to  be  true,  he  still  considers  it  useful.  Regarding  religious  institu-^ 
lions  in  a  human  point  of  view,  he  acknowledges  their  influence 
upon  manners  and  legislation.  He  admits  that  they  may  serve  to 
make  men  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  prepare  them 
gently  fot  the  hour  of  death.    H6  regrets  the  faith  which  he  has 
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I9A ;  and  as  be  ia  de|>riTed  of  a  treasure  vhich  be  has  learned  ti» 
estimate  at  itji  full  value^  be  scruples  to  take  it  from  those  who  sliH 
possess  it 

Oa  tbe  other  band,  those  who  continue  to  believe,  are  not  afraii^ 
openly  to  avow  their  faith.  They  look  upon  those  who  do  noC^ 
share  their  pf^rsuasipa  as  more  worthy  of  \^  than  of  oj>positibn ; 
ami  they  are  aware,  that  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieving, 
^ey  are  not  obliged  to  foUow  tbeir  example.  They  are  hostile  to 
w>  one  in  the  world  $  and  as  tfa^  do  not  tsonsider  the  society  ia 
which  they  Uve  as  an  arena  in  which  religion  is  bound  to  lEace  its 
tbottsand  deadly  foes^  they  lovse  their  contefoporaries,  while  they 
condemn  their  weaknesses,  and  lament  their  errorsL 

As  those  who  do  not  believe,  conceal  tbeir  incredulity ;  and 
90  those  who  believe,  display  their  faith,  public  opinion  pronow«> 
ces  itself  ia  favour  of  religion :  love,  support,  and  honour,  am 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  .the  human  soul,  thai 
we  can  detect  the  wounds  which  it  has  received.  The  mass  cl 
mafikind,  who  are  never  without  the  feeling  of  religion,  do  not  pem 
<^ve  anything  at  variance  with  the  established  faith.  The  instincth 
ive  desire  of  a  future  life  brings  the  crowd  about  the  altar,  and 
opens  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  precepts  and  consolations  of  religieik 

But  this  picture  is  not  applicable  to  us ;  for  there  are  men  among 
UB  who  have  ceased  to  belinve  in  Christianity,  without  adopting  any 
other  religion ;  others  wbaare  in  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  who 
i^lready  affect  not  to  believe ;  and  odiers,  again,  who  are  afraid  to 
avow  that  Christian  faith  which  they  still  cherish  in  secret. 

Amid  these  lukewarm  partisans  and  ardent  antagonists,  a  smafl 
Qumber  of  believers  exist,  who  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstadei^ 
and  to  scorn  all  dangers,  in  defence  of  their  faith.  They  have  done 
violence  to  human  weakness,  in  order  to  rise  superior  to  pubbo 
pinion.  Excited  by  the  effort  they  have  made,  they  scarcely  know 
where  to  stop ;  and  as  they  know  that  the  first  use  which  the 
French  made  of  independence,  was  to  attack  religion,  they  Io<^ 
upon  their  contemporaries  with  dread,  and  they  recoil  in  alarm  from 
the  liberty  which  their  fellow*citizens  are  seeking  to  obtain.  An 
unbelief  appears  to  them  to  be  a  novelty,  they  comprise  all*  that  in 
new  in  one  indiscriminate  animosity.  They  are  at  war  with  their 
age  and  country,  ^^nd  they  look  upon  every  opinion  which  is  put 
forth  there  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  faith* 
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'ftickis  oot  the  natural  state  of  me^  with  Kgard  to  rdigioii  al 
the  present  day ;  and  some  extraordinary  or  incidental  cause  must 
be  at  work  in  France,  to  prevent  the  human  mind  from  followmg 
hs  original  propensities,  and  to  drive  it  beyond  &e  limits  at  wliicb 
it  Ought  naturally .  to  stop.  ^ 

I  am  intimately  convinced  that  this  extraordinary  and  incidental 
oanse  is  the  close  connexion  of  politics  and  religion.  The  unbe* 
lievers  of  Eur<^  attack  the  Christians  as  their  political  opponents^ 
rather  than  as  their  religious  adversaries;  they  hate  the  Chnstian 
lieligion  as  the  opinioli  of  a  party,  much  more  than  as  an  error  of 
belief;  and  they  reject  the  eletgy  less  because  they  are  the  repre« 
sentatives  of  the  Divinity,  ^than  because  ihey  are  the  allies  of 
authority. 

In  Europe,  Chnstianity  has  been  intimately  united  to  the  powett 
9t'  the  earth.  Those  powers  are  now  in  decay,  and  it  is,  as  it  w»(e^ 
buried  under  their  naiA.  The  hvii^  body  of  religion  has  beeft 
1k>und  down  to  the  dead  corpse  of  superannuated  polity ;  cut  tbe 
bonds  which  restrain  it,  and  that  which  is  alive  will  rise  once  more. 
lioiow  not  what  could  restore  the  Christian  church  of  Europe  to 
the  energy  of  its  earlier  days ;  that  power  belongs  to  God  aloae^ 
but  it  may  be  the  effect  of  human  policy  to  leave  the  faith  in  all 
tbt  full  exercise  of  the  strength  which  it  still  retainSL 


HOW  THE  mSTRUCTIOIf,  THE  HABITS,  AND  THB  PRACTICAL  SXPERIEN08 
OF  THE  AMERICANS  PROMOTE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC 
fifSTITUnONS. 


is  to  be  onderttood  by  the  iBstractioo  of  the  Americwe  People.— The  hnntan 
^ind  ie  more  aaperficiariy  instructed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  .—No 
W  completely  nninstructed.— Reason  of  this. — Rapidity  with  which  Opinions  are 
difiased  even  in  the  uncultivated  States  of  the  West.^-Practical  Experience  more 
tenrieeable  to  the  Americans  than  Book-learning. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  add  tc  what  I  have  already  said,  concerning 
the  influeooe  which  the  instruction  and  the  habits  of  the  Americana 
«BU»nse  upon  the  maintaDance  of  their  political  institutions. 

Amaica  has  hitherto  prodaced  verv  few  writers  oi  distinotieii*- 
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it  possesses  no  great  historians,  and  not  a  single  eminent  poet 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  look  upon  what  are  properly  styled 
literary  pursuits  with  a  kind  of  disapprobation ;  and  there  iare 
towns  of  very  secqnd  rate  importance  in  Europe,  in  which  moxe 
literary  works  are  annually  pi^blished,  than  in  the  twenty-four 
states  of  the  Union  put  together.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  is 
averse  to  general  ideas ;  and  it  does  not  seek  theoretical  discoveries^ 
Neither  politics  nor  manufactures  direct  them  to  thesfe  occupatibus; 
and  although  new  laws  are  perpetually  enacted  in  the  United. 
States,  no  great  writers  hare  hitherto  inquired  into  the  principletr, 
ot  their  legislation.  The  Americans  have  lawyers  and  commenta^ 
tdrs,  but  no  jurists;  and  they  furnish  examples  rather  than  lessons, 
to  the  world.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mechanical, 
atts.  In  America,  the  inventions  of  Europe  are  adopted,  with 
sagacity ;  they  are  perfected,  and  adapted  with  admiraUe  skill  tio 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Manufactures  exist,  but  the  science  of.. 
manufacture  is  not  cultivated ;  and  they  have  good  workmen,  but 
very  few  inventors.  Fulton  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  services  to 
foreign  nations  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  devote  tbetn 
to  his  own  country. 

[The  remark  that  ia  America  "  there  are  very  gdod  workmen  bat  very 
few  inventors,"  will  excite  surprise  in  this  country.  The  inventive  charac- 
ter of  Fulton  he  seems  to  admit,  but  would  apparently  deprive  us  of  the 
credit  of  his  name,  by  the  remark  that  he  was  obliged  to  proffer  his  servicea 
te  foreign  nations  for  a  long  time.  He  might  have  added,  that  those  prc^ 
fers  were  disregarded  and  neglected,  and  that  it  was  finally  in  his  own 
country  that  he  found  the  aid  necessary  to  put  in  execution  his  great  prqj- 
ecC.  If  .there  be  patronage  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  any  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  if  is  to  the  results  of  inventive 
genius.  Surely  Franklin,  Bittenhouse,  and  Perkins,  have  been  heard  of  by 
our  author ;  and  he  must  have  heard  something  of  that  wonderful  invemion^ 
the  cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  and  of  the  machines  for  making  cards  to  comb 
wool.  The  original  thachines  of  Fulton  for  the  appHcationt  of  steam  ha^ 
been  constantly  improving,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
maining. But  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word,  c;ain  it  be  possible  that 
our  author  did  not  visit  the  patent  office  at  Washington  ?  Whatever  naay 
be  said  of  the  utility  of  nine  tenths  of  the  inventions  of  which  the  descrip* 
tions  and  models  are  there  deposited,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  depos- 
itory, or  who  has  read  a  description  of  its  contents,  can  doubt  that  they 
furnish  the  most  incontesuljle  evidence  of  extraordinary  inventive  geniua-** 
a  genius  that  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  other  £aropetn  travelleoL-^ 
Amnioan  Editor  J] 
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The  obserrer  ^o  is  desirouii  of  femdng  an  opinionOD  the  staftt 
of  instruction  among  the  Anglo-Anoericans,  must  consider  the  same 
object  from  two  different  points  of  Tiew.  If  he  only  singles  out 
tbe  learned,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  rare  they  are ;  but- 
if  he  counts  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be 
t)ie  most  enlightened  community  in  the  vforU  The  whole  popula* 
tion,-  as  I  obserred  in  another  place,  is  situated  between  these  two 
eoEtremes. 

In  New  England,  erery  dti^en  receives,  the  elementarjr  notions 
of  human  knowledge ;  he  is  moreover  taught  the  doctrines  and  the 
evidences  of  his  religion,  the  history  of  hicl  country,  and  tbe  lead*' 
iag  featurtas  of  its  coQstitution.  In  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachiuetts,  it  is  extremely  raw  to  find  a  man  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  tlungs,  and  a  perton  wholly  ignorant  of 
them  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon. 

When  I  compare  the  Qreek  and  Roman  republics  with  these 
American  states }  the  manuscript  libraries  of  the  former,  and  their 
rude  population,  wkk  the  innumerable  joumals  and  the  enlightened^ 
people  of  the  latter ;  when  I  remember  all  tbe  attempts  which  are 
made  to  judge  the  modef  n  republics  by  the  assistance  of  those  of 
antiquity,  and  to  infer  what  will  happen  in  our  time  from  what 
took  place  two  thousand  yeare  ago,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  my  books, 
m  order  to  apply  Bone  but  novel  idesH  to  so  novel  a  condition  of 
society. 

What  I  have  said  of  New  Englaad  must  not,  however,  be  ap-^ 
plied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  Union :  as  we  advance  toward' 
tte  west  or  the  south,  the  instruction  of  the  people  diminishes.  In* 
the  states  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who 
are  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of  instnu^on.  But  there  is  not  a  single' 
district  in  the  United  States  sunk  in  complete  ignorance ;  and  for 
a  very  simple  reason;  the  peoples  of  Europe  started  from  the 
darimess  of  a  barbarous  condition,  to  advance  toward  the  light  of* 
dvilixation ;  their  progress  has  been  unequal ;  some  of  them  have 
unproved  apace,  while  others  have  loitered  in ,  their  course,  and 
some  have  stopped,  and  are  still  sleeping  upon  tbe  way. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  settled  in  a  state  of  civilization,  upon  that  territory 
which  their  descendants  occupy ;  they  had  not  to  begin  to  leacoi- 
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and  it' was  aufficient  not  to  foi^get  Now  the  children  of  these  same 
Americans  are  the  persons  who,  year  by  year,  transport  their  dwel- 
lings into  the  wilds :  and  with  their  dwellings  their  acquired  inform* 
ation  and  their  esteem  for  knowledge.  Education  has  taught  them 
the  utility  of  instructioni  and  has  enabled  them  to  trans/knit  thatin«^ 
struction  to  their  posterity.  In  the  United  States  society  has  no 
infancy y  but  it  is  borne  in  man's  estate. 

The  Americans  never  use  the  word  "  peasant,'*  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  class  which  that  term  denotes ;  the  ig- 
norance of  more  remote  ages,  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  and  the 
rusticity  of  the  villager,  have  not  been  preserved  among  them ;  and 
they  ere  alike  unacquainted  with  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  coarse 
habits,  and  the  simple  graces  of  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  At 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  confederate  states,  upon  the  confines  of 
society  and  of  the  wilderness,  a  population  of  bold  adventurers 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  who  pierce  the  solitudes  of  the  Ameri* 
can  woods,  and  seek  a  country  there,  in  order  to  escape  that  pov- 
erty which  awaited  them  in  their  native  provinces.  As  soon  as  the 
pioneer  arrives  upon  the  spot  which  is  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat^ 
he  fells  a  few  trees  and  builds  a  log-house.  Nothing  can  offer  a 
more  mis^able  aspect  than  these  isolated  dwellings.  The  travel** 
ler  who  approaches  one  of  them  toward  night-fall,  sees  the  fticker 
of  the  hearth^ame  through  the  chinks  in  the  walls;  and  at  night, 
if  the  wind  rises,  he  hears  the  roof  of  boughs  shake  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  forest  trees.  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  poor 
hut  is  the  asylum  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  ?  Yet  no  sort  of  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  pbneer  and  the  dwelling  whidi 
shelters  him.  Everything  about  him  is  primitive  and  unformed, 
but  he  is  himself  the  result  of  the  labour  and  the  experience  ot 
eighteen  centuries.  He  wears  the  dress,  and  he  speaks  the  language 
of  cities ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the  future,  and 
ready  for  argument  upon  the  present ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  highly  dr- 
ilized  being,  who  consents,  for  a  time,  to  inhabit  the  back-woods, 
and  who  penetrates  iiKO  the  wilds  of  a  New  World  with  the  Bible, 
an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  pub- 
lic opinion  circulates  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts.*  I  do  not  tiiink 

*  1  trayelled  alang  a  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  a  tort  of  cart 
vlvfih  VM  termed  the  mail.    Wa  passed,  day  and  night,  with  great  rapidity  along 
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/ 
that  so  much  ihteHectual  intercourse  takes  place  in  the  roost  en- 
lightened and  populous  districts  of  Frtnce.*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  United  States,  thfe  instruction  of  the  people  powerfully 
contributes  to  the  support  of  a  democratic  republic ;  and  such  must 
always  be  the  case,  I  believe,  where  instruction  which  awakens  the 
understanding,  is  not  separated  from  moral  education  which  amends 
the  heart.  But  I  by  no  means  exaggerate  this  benefit,  and  I  am 
still  farther  from  thinking,  as  so  many  ]Seop]e  do  think  in  Europe, 
that  men  canbe  instantaneously  made  citizens  by  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  True  information  is  mainly  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  if  the  Americans  had  not  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  their  book-learning  would  not  assist  them 
much  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  lived  a  great  deal  with  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  admire  their  experience  and  their 
good  sense.  An  American  should  never  be  allowed  to  speak  oi 
Europe ;  for  he  will  then  probably  display  a  vast  deal  of  presump- 
tion and  very  foolish  pride.  He  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
Tague  notions  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  question  him  respecting  his  own  country,  the 
doud  which  dimmed  his  intelligence  will  immediately  disperse ; 
his  language  will  become  as  clear  and  as  precise  as  his  thoughts. 
He  will  inform  you  what  his  rights  are,  and  by  what  means  he  ex- 
ercises them;  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  customs  which  ob- 
tain in  the  political  world.  You  will  find  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with 

roads  which  were  scarcely  marked  out,  through  immense  forests;  when  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  became  impenetrable,  the  coachman  lighted  branches  of  fir  and  we 
journeyed  along  by  the  light  they  cast.  From  time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  foresti  which  was  a  postoffice.  The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  bundle 
of  letters  at  the  door  oi  this  isolated  dwelling,  and  we  pursued  oar  way  at  full  gal- 
lop, leariog  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  log-houses  to  send  for  their  share  of 
the  treasure. 

*  In  1832,  each  inhabitant  of  Michigan  paid  a  turn  equiTalent  to  1  {raac  32  centimee 
(Freneh  money)  to  the  postofiice  rerenue ;  and  eaeh  inhabiiani  of  the  Floridas  paid 
1  fr.  5  cent.  (See  National  Calendar,  1S33,  p.  d44.)  In  the  same  year  each  inhabit 
ant  of  the  department  du  Nord,  paid  1  fr.  4  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  Froach  post- 
office.  (See  the  Compte  rend^i  de  PAdmmistration  des  Finances,  1833,  p.6S3.)  How 
the  state  of  Michigan  only  contained  at  that  time  7  inhabitants  per  square  league ; 
and  Florida  only  5 ;  the  mstruction  and  tlte  commercial  actiyity  of  these  districts  are 
iaftrior  to  those  of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  while  the  department  do  Nord, 
which  contains  3,400  inhabitants  per  sqi  are  league,  is  one  pf  the  most  enlightened 
■ad  manufacturing  parts  of  France. 
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tLe  mecbanism  of  the  laws.  The  dtizea  of  t£e  United  jStates  does, 
not  acquire  his  practical  science  and  hb  positive  notions  from  books ; 
the  instruction  he  has  acquired  may  have  prepared  him  for  receiv* 
ing  those  ideas,  but  it  did  not  furnish  them.  The  American  learns 
to  know  the  laws  by  participating  in  the  act  of  legislation;  and  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  the  forms  of  government^  from  governing.  The 
great  work  of  society  is  ever  going  on  beneath  his  eyes,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  his  hands. 

In  the  United  States  politics  are  the  end  and  aim  of  education; 
in  Europe  its  principal  object  is  to  fit  men  for  private  life.  The 
iQterference  of  the  citizens  in  public  affairs  is  too  rare  an  occui^ 
rence  for  it  to  be  anticipated  beforehand.  Upon  casting  a  glance 
over  society  in  the  two  hemispheres,  these  differences  are  indicated 
even  by  its  external  aspect 

In  Europe  we  frequently  introduce  the  ideas  and  the  habits  of 
private  life  iqto  public  affairs;  and  as  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
domestic  circle  to  the  government  of  the  state,  we  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  discuss  the  great  interests  of  society  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  we  conrerse  with  our  friends.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  transfuse  the  habits  of  public  life  mto  their  maQners 
in  private;  and  in  their  country  the  jury  is  introduced  into  the 
games  of  schoolboys,  and  parliamentary  forms  are  observed  in  the 
order  of  a  feast 


rm  LA^S  GONTRIBUTB  MORE  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  DEWOOEAXiq  . 
BBFUBLIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAN  THE  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCBI 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  MANNERS  MORE  THAN  THE  tAW& 

All  the  Nations  of  America  have  a  democratic  State  of  Society  .--Yet  democrAtie  In- 
•Citntloiis  Btthnit  only  among  the  Anglo- Americans.—The  Spaniards  of  South  Ameiw 
ica,  equally  fktoured  by  physical  Causes  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  unable  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  Repubhc. — ^Mezico,  which  has  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  Predicament.— The  Anglo-Americans  of  the  West  less 
•hla  to  nuJntein  it  than  those  of  the  East.— Reason  of  these  different  Resnlts. 

I  HAVE  remarked  that  the  maintenance  of  democratic  institutionft 
ia  flie  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  circumstanceis^  the  law^ 
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iiii  the  manners  of  ftiat  country.*  Most  Europeans  are  oolj 
aoquadnted  with  the  first  of  these  three  causes,  and  they  are 
apt  to  give  it  a  preponderating  importance  which  it  does  not  reallj 


It  IS  true  that  the  Anglo-Americans  settled  in  the  New  World  in 
a  state  of  social  equality  5  the  low-born  and  the  noble  were  not  to 
be  found  among  them ;  and  professional  prejudices  were  always  as 
entirely  unknown  as  the  prejudices  of  Inrth.  Thus,  as  the  condition 
of  society  was  democratic,  the  empire  of  democracy  was  established 
inthout  difficulty.  But  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  United  States;  almost  all  the  transatlantic  colonies  were 
founded  by  men  equal  among  themselves^  or  who  became  so  by 
inhabiting  them.  In  no  one  part  of  ihe  New  World  have  Euro- 
peans been  able  to  create  an  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  democratic 
Institutions  prosper  nowhere  but  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Union  has  no  enemies  to  contend  with;  it  stands 
in  the  wilds  like  an  island  in  the  ocean.  But  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America  were  no  less  isolated  by  nature;  yet  thdr  pofitioft 
lias  not  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  standing  armies.  They 
knake  war  upon  each  other  when  they  have  no  foreign  eneopes  to 
bppose  ;  and  the  Anglo-American  democracy  is  the  only  one  which 
lias  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  itself  in  peace. 

The  territory  of  the  Union  presents  a  boundless  field  to  human 
activity,  and  inexhaustible  materials  for  industry  and  labour.  The 
passion  of  wealth  takes  the  place  of  ambition,  and  the  warmth  of 
!fi&ctioh  is  mitigated  by  a  sense  of  prosperity.  But  in  what  po|iioa 
5f  the  globe  shall  we  meet*  with  more  fertile  plains,  with  mightier 
fivers,  or  with  more  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  riches,  than  in 
South  America  T 

Nevertheless  South  America  has  been  unable  to  maintain  demo* 
tniic  institutions.  If  the  welfare  of  nations  depended  on  their  being 
placed  in  a  renoiote  position,  with  an  unbounded  space  of  habitable 
territory  before  them,  the  Spaniards  of  South  America  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  fate.  And  although  they  might 
eijoy  less  prosperity  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  their 
lot  might  still  be  such  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  some  aatians  in£ii- 


*  I  remind  tlie  reader  of  the  general  signUlcatieiiwluclL  I  pm  to.t&A  wdvd  miUM»r§, 
\  the  moral  and  intellectual  cbaracterLnica  of  tocial  man  taken  coUectlyely. 
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rope.    There  are,  however,  no  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  eal& 

more  miserable  than  those  of  South  America.   ^ 

Thus,  not  only  are  physical  causes  inadequate  to  [M'oduce  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  North  America,  but  they  are  un- 
able to  raise  the  population  of  South  America  above  the  level  of 
European  states,  where  they  act  in  a  contrary  direction.  Physical 
causes  do  not  therefore  affect  the  destiny  of  nations  so  much  as  has 
been  supposed. 

I  have  met  with  men  in  New  England  who  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  a  country,  where  they  might  have  remained  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, to  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wilds.  Not  far  frooi 
tiiat  district  I  found  a  French  population  in  Canada  which  was 
closely  crowded  on  a  narrow  territory,  although  the  same  wilds 
were  at  hand ;  and  while  the  emigrant  from  the  United  States  pur* 
chased  an  extensive  estate  with  the  earnings  of  a  short  term  of  la- 
bour, the  Canadian  paid  as  much  for  land  as  he  would  have  done 
in  France.  Nature  offers  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  to  Euro- 
peans) but  they  are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing her  gifts  to  account.  Other  peoples  of  America  have  the  same 
physical  conditions  of  prosperity  as  the  Anglo-Americans,  but 
without  their  laws  and  their  manners;  and  these  peoples  are 
wretched.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  are 
therefore  that  efficient  cause  of  their  greatness  which  is  the  object 
of  my  inquiry. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  American  laws  are  pre-emi- 
nently good  in  themselves ;  I  do  not  hold  them  to  be  applicable  to 
all  democratic  peoples ;  and  several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous, even  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  American  legislation,  taken  collectively,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  natjire  of  the 
country  which  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The  American  laws  are 
therefore  good,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  a  large  portion  of 
Ae  success  which  attends  the  government  of  democracy  in  Amm- 
ca :  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  the  prmcipal  cause  of  that 
success;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
social  happiness  of  the  Americans  than  the  nature  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  effect  is  still 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  federal  laws  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  legislation  of  the  ITnited  States.  '  Mexico,  which  is  not  IcSs 
fertunately  situated  than  the  Anglo-American  Union,  has  adopted 
these  same  laws,  but  is  unable  to  accustom  itself  to  the  government 
of  democracy.  Some  other  cause  is  therefore  at  work  independently 
of  those  physical  xiircumstances  and  peculiar  laws  which  enable  the 
democracy  to  rule  in  the  United  States. 

Another  still  more  striking  proof  may  be  adduced.  Almost  all 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  are  the  descendants  of 
a  commoh  stock ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  they  worship  God 
in  the  same  manner,  they  are  affected  by  the  same  physical  causes, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws.  Whence,  then,  do  their  characteris- 
tic differences  arise  1  Why,  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
does  the  republican  government  display  vigor  and  regularity,  and 
proceed  with  mature  deliberation  ?  Whence  does  it  derive  the 
wisdom  and  durability  which  mark  its  acts,  while  in  the  westehi 
states,  on  the  contrary,  society  seems  to  be  ruled  by  the  powers  of 
^chancel  There,  public  business  is  conducted  with  an  irregularity, 
abd  a  passionate  and  feverish  excitement,  which  does  not  announce 
a  long  or  sure  duration. 

I  am  no  longer  comparing  the  Anglo-American  states  to  foreign  . 
nations ;  but  I  am  contrasting  them  with  each  other,  and  endeat- 
ottring  to  discoTer  why  they  are  so  unlike.  The  arguments  which 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difference  of 
legislation,  are  here  all  set  aside.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  cause ;  and  what  other  cause  can  there  be  except  the  taian<^ 
ners  of  the  people  ? 

It  is  in  the  eastern  states  that  the  Anglo-Americans  have  been 
longest  accustomed  to  the  government  of  democracy,  and  that  they 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  conceived  the  notions  most  favourable 
to  its  maintenance.  Democracy  has  gradually  penetrated  into  their 
customs,  their  opinions,  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life  equally  a^  in  the  laws. 
In  the  eastern  states  the  instruction  and  practical  education  of  the 
people  have  been  most  perfected,  and  religion  has  been  most 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  liberty.  Now  tiiese  habits,  opinions, 
customs,  and  convictions,  are  precisely  the  constituent  elements  of 
that  which  I  have  denominated  manners. 

In  the  western  states,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  ot  the  same 
advantages  is  still  wanting*    Many  of  the  Americans  of  the  west 
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,were  bom  in  iht  woocb,  and  they  mix  iiie  ideas  and  the 
of  savage  life  with  the  ciTili^ation  of  their  parents.  Th«r  4>assioni 
are  more  intense;  their  religious  morality  less  anthontatite ;  and 
their  convictions  are  less  secure.  The  inhabitanis  exercise  no  sort 
,of  control  over  their  fellow-citieens,  for  they  are  scarcely  acquaint* 
ed  with  each  other.  The  nations  of  the  west  display,  to  a  certai|i 
extent,  the  inexperience  and  the  rude  habits  of  a  people  in  its 
infancy;  for  although  they  are  composed  of  old  elements,  their 
assemblage  is  of  recent  date. 

The  manners  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  are,  &en,  the 
real  cause  which  renders  that  people  the  only  one  of  the  American 
nations  that  is  able  to  support  a  democratic  government;  and  it  is 
the  influence  of  manners  which  produces  the  different  degrees  .^f 
order  and  of  prosperity,  that  may  be  distinguiriied  in  the  several 
Anglo-American  democracies.  Thus  ttie  effect  which  the  geograjdi- 
ical  position  of  a  country  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Too  much  importance 
is  attributed  to  legislation,  too  little  to  manners*  These  three  great 
causes  serve,  no  doubt,  to  regulate  and  direct  the  American  demoo- 
raqr;  but  if  they  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  order,  I  diould 
say  that  the  physical  circumstances  are  less  efficient  than  the  laws, 
and  the  laws  very  suborclinate  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  am 
^nvinced  that  die  most  advantageous  situation  and  the  best  possir 
;ble  laws  cannot  maintain  a  constitution  in  spite  of  the  manneis  of 
a  country :  while  the  latter  may  tacn  the  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tions and  the  worst  laws  to  some  advantage.  The  importance  of 
manners  is  a  common  truth  to  which  study  and  experience  in- 
joessantly.  direct  our  attenticm.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
point  in  the  range  of  human  observation,  and  the  common  termina- 
tion of  al)  inquiry.  So  seriously  do  I  insist  upon  this  head,  that  if 
I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  the  reader  feel  the  important  in^ 
fluence  which  I  attribute  to  the  practical  experience^  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  in  short,  to  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  upon  the 
inaintenance  of  their  institjationSy  I  have  failed  in  ^  prindpal 
ob^  of  my  work. 
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WHETHER    LAWS  AND  MAMNEBS  ABE   SUFFICIENT   TO  MAINTAIN  DBMO- 
CBAtlC  mSTITUTIONS  IN  OTHEB  COUNTOIES  BE8IDB  AMERICA. 

1%3  Anglo-Americans,  if  transported  intcv  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to  modify 
.tfieir  Laws.— Distioction  to  be  made  between  democratic  Institutions  and  American 
Institutions.'-^Democratic  Laws  may.be  conceiyed  better  dian,  or  at  least  different 
from,  those  which  the  American  Democracy  has  adopted. — The  Example  of  Amer- 
ioa  only  prores  that  it  is  possible  to  regulate  Dehioeracy  by  the  assistance  of  Man- 
ners aad  Iiegialatioiu 

I  HAVE  asserted  that  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in- the 
United  States  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  them- 
lefves^  and  the  manners  of  the  people^  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
country.  But  does  it  follow  that  Uie  oame  causes  would  of  tbem- 
selves  produce  the  same  results^  if  they  were  put  into  operaticm 
elsewhere;  and  if  the  country  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  law6 
•and  manners,  can  laws  and  manners  in  tfaeif  turn  piove  a  substiliite 
.for  a  country  1  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  reply  to  this  question  are  wanting :  other  peoples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  World  beside  the  Anglo-AmerieanSy 
and  as  these  peoples  are  affeoted  by  the  same  physical  circuiBstances 
as  the  latter,  they  may  &i)rly  be  compared  together.  But  there 
are  no  nations  out  of  America  which  haTe  adopted  the  same  laws 
and  manners^  being  destitute  of  the  physical  adruitages  peculiar  lo 
the  Anglo-Americans.  No  standard  of  cottpariscm  therefore  exists, 
and  we  can  only  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  first  place,  that  a  oareiul  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  demo^ 
cratic  institutions  in  general.  When  I  .reflect  upon  the  state  of 
Europe^  its  mighty  nation^  its  populous  cities,  its  formidable  arm* 
ies^  Bxid  the  complex  nature  of  its  politios,  I  canMt  suppose  that  etem 
th^  Anglo** Americans,  if  they  were  transported  to  our  hemisphere, 
with  their  ideas,  their  religion,  and  their  mnmers,  could  exist  with- 
out considerably  altering  their  law8»  But  a  democratic  nation  may 
be  imaj^ned,  org^mized  differently  from  tfie  Amerxcaa  people.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  conceive  a  government  reaHy  established  upon 
the  ^1  of  the  majority ;  but  in  which  the  majority,  repressing  its 
oatural  prepenstty  to  equality^  should  constat,  widi  m  view  to  th« 
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order  and  the  stability  of  the  state,  to  invest  a  family  or  an  indirid- 
nal  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  A  democratic  so- 
ciety might  exist,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  nation  would  be  more 
centralized  than  they  are  in  the  United  States ;  the  people  would 
exercise  a  less  direct  and  less  irresistible  influence  upon  public  af-r 
fairs,  and  yet  every  citizen  invested  with  certain  rights,  would  par- 
ticipate, within  his  sphere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
observations  I  made  among  the  Anglo-Americans  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  democratic  institutions  of  this  kind,  prudently  introduced 
into  society,  so  as  gradually  to  mix  with  the  habits  and  to  be  inter- 
fused with  the  opinions  of  the  people,  might  subsist  in  other  coun- 
tries beside  America.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  imaginable  democratic  laws,  or  the  most  perfect  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  I  should  admit  that  the  success  of  those  insti- 
tutions affords  no  proof  of  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  in 
general,  in  a  country  less  favoured  by  natural  circumstances.  But 
as  the  laws  of  America  appear  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  re- 
spects, and  as  I  can  readily  imagine  others  of  the  same  general 
nature,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  country  do  not  prove  that 
democratic  institutions  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation  less  favoured  by 
circun)stances,  if  ruled  by  better  laws. 

If  human  nature  were  different  in  America  from  what  it  is  else- 
where ;  or  if  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans '  engendered 
habits  and  ojnnions  among  them  different  from  those  which  origin- 
ate in  the  same  social  condition  in  the  Old  World,  the  American 
democracies  would  afford  no  means  of  predicting  what  may  occur 
in  other  democracies.  Tf  the  Americans  displayed  the  same  pro- 
pensities as  all  other  democratic  nations,  and  if  their  legislators liad 
relied  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  drcum- 
stances  to  restrain  those  propensities  within  due  limits,  the  i»rosper- 
ity  of  the  United  States  would  be  exclusively  attributable  to  physical 
causes,  and  it  would  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  people  inclined 
to  imitate  their  example,  without  sharing  their  natural  advantages. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

In  America  the  same  passions  are  to  be  met  with  as  in  Europe ; 
some  originating  in  human  nature,  others  in  the  democratic  concfi- 
tioB  of  society.  Thus  in  the  United  States  I  found  that  restless- 
ness of  heart  which  is  natural  to  men,  when  all  ranks  are  nearly 
sqiial  and  the  chances  of  elevation  are  the  same  to  all,    I  found 
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Che  democratic  feeling  of  envy  expressed  under  a  thousand  different 
forms.  I  remarked  that  the  people  frequently  displayed,  in  .the 
conduct  of  affairs,  a  consummate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion ;  and  I  inferred  that  in  America,  men  are  liable  to  the  same 
failings  and  the  same  absurdities  as  among  ourselves.  But  upon 
examining  the  state  of  society  more  attentively,  I  speedily  discav- 
ered  that  the  Americans  had  made  great  and  successful  efforts  to 
counteract  these  imperfections  of  human  nature^  and  to  correct  the 
natural  defects  of  democracy.  Their  divers  municipal  laws  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  cit- 
izens within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning,  those  same  passions, 
which  might  have  worked  havoc  in  the  state,  to  the  good  of  the 
township  or  the  parish.  The  American  legislators  have  succeeded.to 
a  certain  extent  in  opposing  the  notion  of  rights,  to  the  feelings  of 
envy  ;  the  permanence  of  the  religious  world;  to  the  continual  shift- 
ing of  politics ;  the  experience  of  the  people,  to  its  theoretical  ig- 
norance ;  and  its  practical  knowledge  of  business,  to  the  impatience 
of  its  desires. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
country,  to  counterpoise  tho^e  dangers  which  originate  in  their  con- 
gtitution  and  in  their  political  laws.  To  evils  which  are  common  to 
all  democratic  peoples,  they  have  applied  remedies  which  none  but 
themselves  had  ever  thought  of  before ;  and  although  they  wjere  the 
first  to  make  the  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the 
aid  of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this 
.general  and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Aniericans,  without  however 
intending  to  imitate  them  in  the  peculiar  application  which  they 
hare  made  of  it ;  if  they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
social  condition,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  im- 
pose upon  the  generations  of  this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the 
de^otism  or  the  anarchy  which  threatens  them ;  what  reason  is 
there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess 1  The  orgamzation  and  the  estabhshment  of  democracy  in 
Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problen^  of  the  time.  The 
Americans  unqi4estionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but  they 
fiimish  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task 
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mPQBTANCB  OP  ^ITHAT    PRECEBSS   WITH    BE8PECT  TO  THB   |TATB  OT 

EUROPE. 

It  may  readily  be  discovered  with  what  intention  I  undertook 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  question  here  discussed  is  interesting 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  theXiehoIe  world ;  it  concerns, 
not  a  nation,  but  all  mankind.  If  those  nations  whose  social  con- 
dition is  democratic  could  only  remain  free  as  long  as  they  are  itir 
habitants  of  the  wilds,  we  could  not  but  despair  of  the  future  dd^ 
tiny  of  the  human  race ;  for  democracy  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  more 
extended  sway,  and  the  wilds  are  gradually  peopled  with  men.  If 
it  were  true  that  laws  and  manners  are  insufEdent  to  maintain 
democratic  institutions,  what  refuge  would  remain  open  to  tKe 
notions  except  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual  1  I  am.  awaile 
that  there  are  many  worthy  persons  at  the  present  time  who  ai^ 
not  alarmed  at  this  latter  alternative,  and  who  are  so  tired  of  fib*- 
erty  as  to  be  glad  of  repose,  far  from  those  storms  by  which  it  % 
attended.  But  these  individuals  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  haven 
to  which  they  are  bound.  They  are  so  deluded  by  their  recollec- 
tions, as  to  judge  the  tendency  of  absolute  power  by  what  it  w«i 
formerly,  and  not  by  what  it  might  become  at  the  present  time. 

If  absolute  power  were  re-established^  among  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  Europe,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  assume  a  new  form, 
and  appear  under  features  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  There  was 
a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
had  invested  princes  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  but  fhey 
scarcely  ever  availed  themselv^  of  it  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  nobility,  of  the  authority  of  supreme  courts  ef 
justice,  of  corporations  and  their  chartered  rights,  or  of  provincial 
privileges,  which  served  to  break  the  blows  of  the  soverergn  author- 
ity, and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  nation.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  political  institutions — ^hich,  however  opposed 
they  might  be  to  personal  liberty,  served  to  keep  alive  the  love  ol 
freedom  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  which  may  be  esteemed 
tb  have  been  useful  in  this  respect — the  manners  and  opintoos 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority  within  barriers  whidi 
\^ete  not  less  powerful,  although  they  were  less  conspicuous.  Rfe- 
ligion,  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  benevolence  of  the  prince^ 
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toe  sense  of  honour,  famUy  pride»  proviiidial  prejudices,  custoip^ 
and  public  opmion,  limited  the  power  of  kings,  mi  restramed  their 
authority  within  an  invi^le  circle.  The  constitution  of  nations 
was  despotic  at  that  time,  but  their  manners  were  free.  Princes 
bad  the  right,  but  they^  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire,  of 
doing  whatever  they  pleased. 

But  what  now  remains  of  those  barriers  which  formerly  arrested 
the  aggressions  of  tyranny  1    Since  relig^n  has  lost  its  empire 
OTer  the  souls  of  men,  the  most  prominent  boundary  which  divided 
good  from  evil  is  overthrown :  the  very  elements  of  the  moral 
world  are  indetemunate;  the  priuces  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
are  guided  by  chance,  and  none  can  define  the  natural  limits  of; 
despotism  and  the  bounds  of  license*    Long  revolutions  have  for . 
ever  destroyed  the  respect  which  surrounded  the  rulers  of  the  state ; 
ai»d  since  they  have  been  relieved  from  the  burdeni  of  public  es- 
teem, princes  may  henceforward  surrender  themselves  wiithout  fear 
to  the  seductions  of  arbitrary  power. 

When  kings  find  that  the  hearts  of  Hmt  subjects  are  turned 
toward  them,  they  are  clement,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
strength ;  and  they  are  chary  of  the  affection  of  their  people,  ber 
cause  the  affection  of  their  people  is  the  bulwark  of  the  throne.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  good  will  then  takes  place  between  the  prinoa . 
and  the  people,  which  resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  dome^* . 
tip  society.    The  subjects  may  murmur  at  the  sovereign's  decree^ . 
but  they  are  grieved  to  displease  him;  and  the  sovereign  chastises-: 
his  subjects  with  the  light  hand  of  parental  affection. 

But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty  is  broken  in  the  tumult  of . 
r^olution ;  when  successive  monarchs  have  occupied  the  throne,, 
a^d  alternately  (Ssplayed  to  th<e  people  the  weakness  of  right,  and 
the  harshness  of  power^  the  sovereign  is  no  lodger  regarded  by . 
any  as  the  father  of  the  state,  and  he. is  feared  by  all  as  its  master 
I£  he  be  weak,  he  is  despised ;  if  he  be  strong,  he  is  detested.    He 
ia  himself  full  of  animosity  and  alarm ;  he  finds  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  his  own  country,  and  he  treats  his  subjects  like  conquered  ene^ 


When  the  provinces  and  the  towns  formed  so  many  different  na- 
tions in  the  midst  of  their  common  country,  each  of  th^m  had  a. 
wjU  of  its  own^  which  was  opposed  to  the  general  q^rit  of  subjec* 
tiM«  but  m  V  that  all  the  parts  of  the  same  empire,  after  having  < 
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lost  theif  immunities,  their  customs,  their  prt^ndices,  thetr  tradition^ 
and  their  names,  are  subjected  and  accustomed  to  the  same  laws,  it 
IS  not  mo^e  difficult  to  oppress  them  collectively,  than  it  was  for- 
merly to  oppress  them  singly. 

While  the  nobles  enjoyed  their  power,  and  indeed  long  after  that 
power  was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  conferred  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  force  upon  their  personal  opposition.  They  afforded 
instances  of  men  who,  nothwithstanding  their  weakness,  still  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  their  personal  value,  and  dared  to  cope 
single-handed  with  the  efforts  of  the  public  authority.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  confounded,  when 
the  individual  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is  easily  lost  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  obscurity,  when  the  honour  of  monarchy  has 
almost  lost  its  empire  without  being  succeeded  by  public  virtue, 
and  when  nothing  can  enable  man  to  rise  above  himself,  who  shall 
say  at  what  pobt  the  exigencies  of  power  and  servility  of  weak- 
ness will  stop  t 

As  long  as  family  feeling  was  kept  alive,  tiie  antagonist  of  op- 
pression was  never  alone;  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  his 
clients,  his  hereditary  friends,  and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  support  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  his  ancestors  and  animated  by  his 
posterity.  But  when  patrimonial  estates  are  divided,  and  when  a' 
few  years  suffice  to  confound  the  distinctions  of  a  race,  where  can 
family  feeling  be  found  ?  What  force  can  there  be  in  the  customs 
of  a  country  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  perpetually  changing 
its  aspect ;  in  which  every  act  of  tyranny  has  a  precedent,  and 
every  crime  an  example ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  old  that  its 
antiquity  can  save  ii  from  destruction,  and  nothing  so  unparalleled 
that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  frota  being  done  ?  What  resistance 
can  be  offered  by  manners  of  so  pliant  a  make,  that  they  have  al- 
ready often  yielded  ?  What  strength  can  even  public  opinion  have  - 
retained,  when  no  twenty  persons  are  connected  by  a  common  tie ; 
when  not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered  corporation,  nor  class, 
nor  free  institution,  has  the  power  of  representing  that  opinion ; 
and  when  every  citizen  —  being  equally  weak,  ecjually  poor,  and 
equally  dependant  —  has  only  his  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to 
the  organized  force  of  the  government  ? 

The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing  analogous  to  the  condition 
in  which  that  country  itfight  then  be  thrown.    But  it  may  more 
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apUy  be  assimilafed  tc  the  times  of  old,  and  to  those  hideous  eras 
of  Rpman  oppression,  when  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cor- 
rupted, their  traditions  ojbliterated,  their*  habits  destroyed,  their 
opinions  shaken,  and  freedom,  expelled  from  the  laws,  could  find 
no  refuge'  in  the  land ;  when  nothing  protected  the  citizens,  and 
fhe  citizens  no  longer  protected  themselves ;  when  human  nature 
was  the  sport  of  man,  and  princes  wearied  out  the  clemency  of 
Heaven  before  they  exhausted  thepatience  of  their  sabjects.  Those 
■who  hope  to  revive  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  dr  of  Louis  XIV., 
appear  to  me  to  be  afilicted  with  mental  blindness ;  and  when  I 
consider  the  present  condition  of  several  European  nations  —  a 
conditbn  to  which  all  the  others  tend  —  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
they  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than  democratic 
liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cesars. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  men  are  to 
be  entirely  emancipated,  or  entirely  enslaved ;  whether  their  rights 
are  to  be  made  equal,  or  wholly  taken  away  from  them*  If  the 
rulers  of  society  were  reduced  either  gradually  to  raise  the  crowd 
to  their  own  level,  or  to  sink  the  citizens  below  that  of  humanity 
would  not  the  doubts  of  many  be  resolved,  the  consciences  of  many 
be  healed,  and  the  community  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
with  little  difficulty?  In  that  case,  the  gradual  growth  of  demo- 
cratic manners  and  institution  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  freedom ;  and  without  liking 
tiie  government  of  democracy,  it  might,  be  adopted  as  the  most  ap- 
plicable and  the  fairest  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of  society* 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  a  people  in  the  work  of  government ; 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  supply  it  with  experience,  and  to  in 
spire  it  with  the  feelings  which  it  requires  in  order  to  govern  well. 
I  grant  that  the  caprices  of  democracy  are  perpetual ;  its  instru- 
ments are  rude,  its  laws  imperfect.  But  if  it  were  true  ihat  soon 
no  just  medium  would  exist  between  the  empire  of  democracy  and 
the  dominion  of  a  single  arm.  should  we  not  rather  incline  toward 
the  former,  than  submit  voluntarily  to  the  latter  1  And  if  complete 
equality  be  our  fate,  is  it  not  better  to  be  levelled  by  free  institu- 
tions than  by  despotic  power  ? 

Those  who,  after  having  read  this  book,  should  imagine  that  my 
intention  in  writing  it  has  been  to  propose  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  the  imitation  of  alldemocratic  peoples, 
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would  comnut  a  very  great  mistake;  fliey  nmsl  have  paid 
attention  to  the  form  thaa  to  the  substance  of  my  idea&  My  aim 
has  been  to  show,  by  the  example  of  America,  that  laws,  and  espe* 
cially  manners,  may  exist,  whic^  will  allow  a  democratic  people 
to  remain  free.  But  I  am  very  far  from  thniking  that  we'ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American  democracy,  and  copy  the 
means  which  it  has  employed  to  attain  its  ends ;  for  I  am  wdt 
aware  of  the  influence  which  the  nature  of  a  comxtry  and  its  poliw 
ical  precedents  exercise  upon  a  constitution;  and  I  dioold  regard  it 
aa  a  great  misfortune  for.  mankind,  if  liberty  wore  to  exist,  all  over 
tlvs  world,  under  the  same  forms. 

But  I  am  of  opinipn  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  gradually  in- 
troducing democratic  institutions  into  France,  and  if  we  despair  of 
imparting  to  the  citizens  those  ideas  and  sentiments  whieli  first  pre* 
pare  them  for  freedom,  and  afterward  allow  them  to  enjoy  it,  there 
will  be  no  independence  at  all,  either  for  the  middling  dasses  or 
the  nobility,  foi  the  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an  equal  tyranny  over 
aU;  and  I  foresee  that  if  the  peaceable  empire  of  die  majority  he 
not  founded  among  us  in  time,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  arrive  «l 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  single  despot 
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(MAFTER  XVm. 

FRKSBNT  AND  PROBABKB  rOTCSV  GONIHTIOM  OP  THB  TBiUHl 
KAOBS  WHIQQ  INHAMT  TOB  TBftlUTOBT  (V  THB  DNITBD  STATES. 

TfiB  principal  part  of  fhe  task  which  I  bad  imposed  tipoti  myseU' 
is  now  performed :  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  the  American  democracy.  Here  I  might  stop ; 
bat  the  leader  would  perhsqps  feel  that  I  had  not  satisfied  his  ez- 
peetati<ms« 

The  absolute  snpremaey  of  democracy  is  not  all  that  we  meet, 
^tfa  in  Amoica ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  may  be  con* 
sid^-ed  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.    In  the  course  of  thii 
work  my  subject  has  often  led  me  to  speak  of  the  Indians  and  fhe' 
negroes  j  but  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  stop  in'order  to  show  what 
places  these  two  races  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic  people 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  describing.    I  have  mentioned  in  what 
qiirit,  and  according  to  what  laws,  the  Anglo-American  Union  was 
firirmed ;  bat  I  Could  only  glance  at  the  dangers  which  menace  that' 
confederation,  while  it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  ^ve  a  de* 
tailed  account  of  its  chances  of  duration,  independently  of  its  laws 
and  manners.    When  speaking  of  the  United  republican  States,  I 
hazarded  no  conjectures  upon  tike  permanence  of  republican  forms 
in  the  New  Worid;  and  wh<in  making  frequent  allusion  to  the 
i:«mmerdal  activity  which  r^gns  in  the  Union,  I  was  unable  to  ' 
inquire  into  the  future  condition  of  the  Americans  as  a  commercial 
p6(q)le. 

These' topics  are  collaterally  connected  with  my  subject,  without 
forming  a  part  of  it;  they  are  American,  without  being  demo- 
cratic ;  and  to  portray  democracy  has  been  my  principal  aim. 
it  was  tuerefore  necessary  to  postpone  these  questions,  which  I  now 
take  up  as  the  prope  termmation  of  my  worL 
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The  territory  now  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  American  Union 
spreads  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  On  the  east  and  west  its  limits  are  those  of  the  continent 
itself.  On  the  south  it  advances  nearly  to  the  trojHC,  and  it  ex- 
t^ds  upward  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north. 

The  human  beings  who  are  scattered  over  this  space  do  not  form, 
as  in  Europe,  so  many  branches  of  the  same  stock.  Three  races 
naturally  distinct,  and  I  might  almost  say  hostile  to  each  other,  are 
Ascoverable  among  &em  at  the  first  glance.  AJbnoet  inisurmouoit- 
abl^  barriers  had  been  raised  between  them  by  education  and  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  their  origin  and  outward  characteristics;  bat 
fortune  has  brought  them  together  pn  the  same  soil,  where,  although 
they  are  mixed,  they  do  not  amalgamate^  and  each  race  fulfils  its^ 
destiny  apart.' 

Among  these  widely  differing  families  of  men,  the  first  whidr  at^ 
tracts  attention,  the  superior  in  intelligence,  in  power,  and  in  ea- 
joyment,  is  the  wjiite  or  European,  the  man  pre-eminent ;  and  in 
subordinate  grades,  the  negro  and  the  Indian.  These  two  unhappy 
races  have  nothing  in  common;  neither  birth,  nor  features,  nor. 
language,  nor  habits.  Their  only  resemblance  lies  in  their  mis* 
fortunes.  Both  of  them  occupy  an  inferior  rank  in  the  countiy 
they  inhabit ;  both  suffer  from  tyranny ;  and  if  their  wrongs  are 
not  the  same,  they  originate  at  any  rate  with  the  same  authors. 

If  we  reasoned  from  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  .should  almost 
say  that  the  European  is  to  the  other  races  of  mankind,  what  man 
is  to  the  lower  animals; — he  makes  them  subservient  to  bis  use^ 
vxd  when  he  cannot  subdue,  he  destroyjs  them.  Oppression  has 
at  one  stroke  deprived  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  of  almoat 
all  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  n^o  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  all  remembrance  of  his  country ;  the  language  which  hia 
forefathers  q)oke  is  never  heard  around  him ;  he  abjured  thei^  x^. 
ligion  and  forgot  their  customs  when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  Afliea^ 
without  acquiring  any  claim  to  European  privileges.  But  he  re- . 
mains  balf*way  between  the  two  communities,  sold  by  the  one, 
repulsed  by  the  other;  finding  not  a  spot  in  the  universe  to  call 
by  the  name  of  country,  except  the  faint  image  of  a  home  whick- 
ihfi  shelter  of  his  master's  roof  afibrds. 
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Tbe  negro  has  no  familj;  woman  is  merely  tlte  teraporary  com- 
paBaoB  of  bia  pleasores,  aiid  hia  chiidren  are  upon  an  equality  witli 
Umaelf  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.    Am  I  to  call  it  a  proof  of' 
QofPs  mercy^  or  a  visitaticMi  of  his  wrath,  that  man  in  certain  statea 
appears  to  be  insensible  to  bis  extreme  wretchedness,  and  almostf' 
affects  with  a  depraved  taste  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes?    The* 
negto,  who  is  phmged  in  this  abyss  of  evils,  scarcely  feels  his  own 
calamitous  situation.    Violence  made  him  a  slave,  and  the  habit' 
of  servitode  gives  him  the  thoughts  and  desires^  of  a  slave;  he' 
achnires  his  tyrants  mope  than  he  hates  them,  and  finds  his  joy  and 
his  pride  in  the  servile  imitation  of  those  who  oppress  him :  his' 
nnderstandi&g  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  his  soul. 

The  negro  enters  upon  slavery  as  soon  as  he  is  bom ;  nay,  he 
may  have  been  purchased  in  the  womb,  and  have  begun  his  slavery 
before  he  began  his  existence.  f)[juany  devoid  of  wants  arid  of 
enjoyment,  and  useless  to  himself,  he  learns,  with  his  first  notions' 
of  existence,  that  he  is  the  property  of  another  who  has  an  interest* 
in  preserving  bis  life,  and  that  the  care  of  it  does  not  devdve  upon' 
himself;  even  the  power  of  thought  appears  to  him  a  useless  gift  of' 
Enividence,  and  he  quietly  enjoys  the  privileges  of  his  debasement 

If  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery ;  for  having  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  to  submit  to  everything  except  reason,  he  is  too  much  un* 
adfuainted  with  her  dictates  to  obey  them.  A  thousand  new  de» 
sires  beset  him,  and  he  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge,  and  energy 
necessary  to  resist  them :  these  are  masters  which  it  is  necessary 
to  contend  with,  and  he  has  learned  only  to  submit  and  obey.  In 
abort,  he  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  wretchedness,  that  while  servitude 
hmtalizes,  liberty  destroys  him. 

Oppression  has  been  no  less  fatal  to  the  Indian  than  to  the 
negro  race,  but  its  effects  are  different  Brfore  the  arrival  of  the 
white  men  in  the  New  Wctrld,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
lived  quietly  in  their  woods,  enduring  the  vicissitudes,  and  practis 
ing  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  savage  nations.  The  EiU'ope- 
^ns,  having  dispersed  the  Indian  tribes  and  driven  them  into  the 
deserts,  condemned  them  to  a  wandering  life  full  of  inexpressible 


Savage  nations  are  only  controlled  by  opinion  and  by  custom. 
When  the  North  American  Indians  had  lost  their  sentiment  of 
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attadimept  to  tfaeir  ceuiitry;  wheathdr  funilies  were  diepeised, 
tbeir  traditions  obscuredi  and  the  chain  of  their  laooUections  broken ; 
when  all  their  habits  were  changed,  and  their  wants  increased  be* 
yond  measure,  European  tyranny  rendered  them  more  disorderly 
and  1^8  civiliaed  than  they  were  before.  The  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  tribes  continually  grew  worse,  and  they  becfone 
more  barbarous  as  they  became  more  wretched.  Nevertheless  the 
Europeans  have  not  been  able  to  metamorphose  the  character  of 
the  Indians;  and  though  they  have  had  power  to  destroy  them, 
tl^ey  have  jieyer  been  able  to  make  them  submit  to  the  rules. o£ 
dyilized  society. 

The  lot  of  the  negro  is  placed  on  tbe  extreme  limit..of  servitude, 
while  that  of  the  Indian  lies  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  liberty ;  and 
alaveiy  does  not,  produce  more  fatal  effects  upon  the  first,  than  in- 
dependence upon  the  second.  The  negro  has  lost  all  property  m 
his  own  person,  and  he  cannot  dispose  of  his.  existence  without 
committing  a  sortof  fraud:  but  the  savage  is  his  own  master  as 
soon  as  he  is, able  to  act;  pwental  authority  is  scarcely  known  fo 
him ;  he  has  never  bent  his  will  to  that  of  any  of  his  kind,  nor 
learned  the  difference  between  voluntary  obedience  and  .a  shamefied 
subjection ;  and  the  very  name  of  law  is  unknown  to  him.  To  be 
free,  with  him,  signifies  to  escape  firom  all  the  shackles  of  society. 
As  he  delights  in  this  barbarous  independence,  and  would  rather 
perish  than  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  it,^vilization  has  little  power 
over  him*  j 

The  negro  makes  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts  to  insinuate  himself 
among  men  who  repulse  him ;  he  conforms  to  the  taste  of  his 
oiqpressois,  adopts  theii;  opinions,  and  hopes  by  ^itatiog  them  to 
form  a  part  of  their  community.  Having  been  told  from  in&ncy 
tliat  his  race  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  the  whitesf  he  assents 
to  the  proposition,  and  i&  ashamed  .of  his  own  nature.  In  «ach  of 
his  features  he  discovers  a  trace  of  slavery,  and,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  willingly  rid  himself  of  everything  that  makes  him 
what  he  is. 

The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  has  his  imagination  inflated  with 
the  pretended  nobility  of  his  origin,  and  lives  and  dies  in  the  midst- 
of  these  dreams  of  pride.  Far  from  desiring  to  conform  his  habits 
to  ours,  he  loves  his  savage  life  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
race,  and  he  repels  every  advance  to  civilization,  less  perhaps  fitmi 
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tbe'  hatred  wUch  he  entertaiBS  for  it,  than  from  a  dread  of  re- 
sembling the  Europeans.*  While  he^  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  our 
perfection  in  the  arts  but  the  resources  of  the  desert,  to  our  tactiiSft 
nothing  but  undisciplined  courage ;  while  our  welMigested  plans 
%re  met  by  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  savage  life,  who  can  wonder 
if  he  fails  in  this  unequal  contest  ) 

The  negro,  who  earnestly  desires  to- mingle  his  race  with  that  of 
the  European,  cannot  effect  it;  while  the  Indian,  wha  might  suo- 
eeed  to  a  certain  extent,  disdains  to  make  the  attempt.  The  ser- 
vility of  the  one  dooms  Mm  to  davery,  the  pride  of  the  otiier  to 
death. 

I  remember  that  while  I  was  trarelling  through  the  finrests  which 
still  cover  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  arrived  one  day  at  the  log*house 
i>f  a  pioneer.  I  did  not  wish  to  penetrate  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
American,  but  retired  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  on  the  margin  of 
a  spring,  which  was  not  far  off,  in  the  woods.  While  I  was  in 
tins  place  (which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Creek  territory), 
an  Indian  woman  appeared,  followed  by  a  n^ess,  and  holding  bj 
the  hand  a  little  white  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pioneer.  A  sort  of  barbarous  luxury 
set  off  the  costume  of  the  Indian  ^  rings  of  metal  were  hanging 
from  her  nostrils  and  ears  i  her  hmr,  which^  was  adorned  with  glass 

*  The  native  of  North  America  retains  his  opinions  and  the  mpst  instgaifieant  ot 
his  habits  with  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  For  more  than 
two  faandred  years  the  wandering  tribes  of  North  America  hare  had  daily  intercourse 
irith  the  whites,  and  they  have  never  derived  from  them  either  a  custom  or  an  idea. 
Yet  the  Eoropeans  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  savages :  they  have 
nade  them  more  licentious ,  but  not  more  European.  In  the' summer  of  1831, 1  hap- 
pened to  be  beyond  I<ake  Micliigan,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  which  serves  as  tha 
extreme  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern  side. 
Here  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  officer,  Major  H.,  who  after  talking  td 
me  at  length  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  Indian  character,  related  the  following  tmoix 
**  I  formerly  knew  a  young  Indian,"  said  he,  "  who  had  been  educated  at  a  college  in 
New  Ehgland,  where  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  the  ei^ 
teroal  appearance  of  a  member  of  civilized  society.  When  the  war  broke  oat  be* 
tween  ourselves  and  the  English,  in  ISIO,  I  saw  this  young  man  again ;  he  was  set* 
ring  in  our  army  at  the  head  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe ;  for  the  Indians  were  adout* 
ted  among  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  upon  condition  thai  they  would  abstain  from 
tbtai  horrible  custom  of  scalping  their  victims.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  *  *  • 
C.  came  and  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire  of  our  bivouac.  I  asked  him  what  had 
been  his  fortune  that  day :  he  related  his  exploits ;  and  growing  warm  and  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  them,  he  concluded  by  suddenly  opening  the  breast  of  his  coat 
saying,  <  You  must  not  betray  me— see  here  I'  And  I  actually  beheld,''  said  tha 
major,  "  between  his  body  and  his  shirt,  the  skin  and  hair  of  an  English  head  stiU 
drippini^  with  gore." 
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iwads,  fell  loosely  upon  her  shoulders ;  and  I  aaw  fhat  Ae  wjksiK* 
marriedy  for  she  still  wore  the  necklace  of  shells  which  the  bride 
.always  deposites  on  the  nuptial  covch.  The  negress  was  clad  in 
^ualid  European  garments. 

They  all  three  came  aod  ideated  themselves  upon  &6  banks  cf 
the  fountain ;  and  the  young  Indian,  taking  the  child  in  her  anns, 
:lay«9bed  upon  her  such  fond  caresses  as  mothers  give ;  while  the 
jiegress  endeavoured  by  various  little  artifices  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  Creole.  The  child  di^layed  in  her  slightest  gestures 
a  conaciousness  of  superiority  which  formed  a  strange  contrast-with 
her  infantine  weakness ;  as  if  she  received  the  attentions  of  her 
.eompanions  with  a  sort  of  condescension. 

The  negress  waa  seated  on  the  ground  before  her  mistress,  watcb^ 
ing  .her  smallest  desires,  and  apparently  divided  between  strong  af- 
fection for  the  child  and  servile  fear ;  while  the  savage  displayed, 
in  the  midst  of  her  tenderness,  an  air  <^  freedom  and  of  j^ride 
which  was  almost  ferocious.  I  had  approached  the  group^  and.  I 
^ntemplated  them  in  silenfse ;  but  my  curiosity  was  probably  djB- 
pleasing  to  the  Indian  woman,  for  she  suddenly  rose,  pudied  the 
child  roughly  from  her>  and  givii^  m»  an  angpry  looki  plunged  inio 
the  thicket. 

I  had  often  chanced  to  see  individuals  met  together  in  the  same 
place,  who  belonged  to  the  three  races  of  men  which  people  North 
America.  I  had  perceived  from  many  (Afferent  results  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  whites*  But  in  the  picture  which  I  have  just  been 
describing  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching ;  a  bond  of 
affection  here  united  the  oppressors  with  the  oppressed,  and  &e  ef* 
fort  of  Nature  to  bring  ihem.  together  rendered  still  more  strildng 
the  immense  distance  placed  between  them  by  preju£ce  and  by 
kw. 
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THX  PRSSS^NT  AND  PROBABLB  FUTIIRlB  COKPITION  OP  THE  tNDlAlT 
TRIBES  WHICH  INHABIT  THE  TERRITORY  P08SB8SED  BT  Tffl 
17NI0N. 

Gtmdaal  disappearance  of  the  natiye  Tribes. — ^Manner  In  which  it  takes  place. — ^Mis- 
eries accompanying  the  forced  Migrations  of  the  Indians. — The  Savages  of  North 
America  had  qnly  two  ways' of  escaping' Deatmctionj  War  or  Civilization. — They 
ace  no  longer  able  to  make  War.-^Reasona  why  they  refused  to  becpine  oivilised 
when  it  was  in  their  Power,  and  why  they  cannot  become  so  now  that  they  d^sxtp 
it.— Instance  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokees. — Policy  of  the.  particular  States  toward 
ihtse  Ibdians.— Pohcy  of  the  federal  Goremment. 

None  of  the  Indian  irihes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  territory 
of  New  England  —  the  Narragansets^  the  Mohicans,  thePequots-^ 
have  any  existence  but  in  the  recollection  of  man.  The  Lenapei^ 
who  received  WiUiam  Penn  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  have  disappeared ;  and  I  myself  met  with 
the  last  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  begging  alms.  The  nations  1 
have  mentioned  formerly  covered  the  country  to  the  seacoast ;  bqt 
a  traveller  at  the  present  day  most  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  fiiid  an  Indian.  Not 
only  have  these  wild  tribes  receded,  but  they  are  destroyed  ;*  and 
as  they  give  way  or  perish,  an  immense  and  increasing  people  fiUis 
tb^r  place.  There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  so  prodigious  li 
growth,  or  so  rapid  a  destruction ;  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
change  takes  place  is  not  difficult  to  describe. 

When  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
whence  they  have  been  expelled,  fheir  wants  were  few.  Their  annii 
were  of  their  own  manufacture,  their  only  drink  was  the  water  dt 
the  brook,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  the  skin  of  animals,  whose 
flesh  furnished  them  with  food. 

The  Europeans  introduced  among  the  savages  cf  North  America 
firearms,  ardent  spirits,  aiid  iron :  they  taught  them  to  exchange 
for  manufactured^  stujSs  the  rough  garments  which  had  prei^ously 
satisfied  their  untutored  simplicity.  Having  acquired  new  tastes, 
without  thie  arts  by  which  they  could  be  gratified,  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  have  reootirs^  to  the  workmanship  of  the  whites ;  but 
m  return  for  their  productions  the  savage  had  nothing  to  oiTer  ex* 

*  In  the  thirteen  ^ginal  statesy  there  are  only  6|$73  Indians  remaining  (Snii 
Legislative  DoonmentSi  SOth  cdngvesS|  Ko.  117,  p.  90.) 
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cept  the  ricb  furs  which  still  abounded  in  his  woojs.  Henee  1]ie 
chase  became  necessary,  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  subsidence, 
but  in  order  to  procure  the  only  objects  of  barter  which  he  could 
furnish  to  Europe.*  While  the  wants  of  the  natives  were  thus  in- 
creasing, their  resources  continued  to  diminish. 

From  the  moment  when  a  Europeap  settlement  is  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians,  tbe  beasts 
of  chase  takes  the  alarm.f  Thousands  of  savages,  wandering  in 
the  forest  and  destitute  of  any  fixed  dwelling,  did  not  disturb  them.; 
but  as  soon  as  the  continuous  sounds  of  European  labour  are  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  begin  to  flee  away,  and  retire  to  the 
west,  where  their  instinct  teaches  them  that  they  will  find  deserts 
of  immeasurable  extent.  "  The  buffalo  is  constantly  receding,**  say 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass  in  their  Report  of  the  year  1829 ;  "  a  few 
years  since  they  approached  the  base  of  the  Allegany ;  and  a  few  years 
hence  they  may  even  be  rare  upon  the  immense  plains  which  extend 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
eflect  of  the  approach  of  the  whites  is  often  felt  at  two  hundred 
leagues*  distance  from  the  frontier.    Their  influence  is  thus  exerted 


*  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cass,  in  their  report  to  congress,  the  4th  February,  1829^  p.  S3 
eipressed  themsdves  thus:  **The  time  when  the  Indians  generally  could  supply 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing^  without  aOiy  of  the  articles  of  cirilixed  life,  has 
long  since  passed  away.  The  more  remote  tribes,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  who  lire 
where  immense  herds  of  buffalo  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  who  foHow  those  animals  in 
their  periodical  migrations,  could  more  easily  than  any  others  recur  to  the  liabits  of 
their  ancestors^  and  live  without  the  white  man  or  any  of  his  manufactures.  But  tbe 
bafialo  is  constantly  receding.  The  smaller  animals,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  beaver, 
Cfa0  otter,  the  muskrat,  &c.,  principally  minister  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  the 
Indians ;  and  these  cannot  be  taken  without  guns,  ammunition,  and  traps. 

"Among  the  nortliwestem  Indians  particularly,  the  labour  of  supplying  a  family 
•«Kh  food  in  excessive.  Day  after  day  is  spent  by  the  hunter  without  success,  and 
during  this  interval  his  family  must  subsist  upon  bark  or  roots,  or  perish.  Want 
•nd  misery  are  aroqnd  them  and  among  them.  Many  die  every  winter  from  actual 
vtwation." 

The  Indians  will  not -live  as  Europeans  Ijve ;  and  yet  Khey  can  neither  snbsist  with* 
out  them,  nor  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  a 
fiket  which  I  Hkemdse  gire  upon  oflScial  authority.  Some  Indians  of  a  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior  had  killed  a  European ;  the  American  government  interdieted 
■11  traffic  with  the  tribe  to  which  the  guilty  parties  belonged,  until  they  were  delivered 
ttp  to  justice.    This  measure  hod  the  desired  effect. 

.  t  *'  Pi^o  years  ago/'  says  Volney  in  his  Tableaux  des  Etats  Unis,  p.  370,  **  in  going 
from  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskia,  a  territory  which  now  forms  part  of  the  state  of  Illi^ 
baIs,  bo*  which  at  the  time  I  mention  was  completely  wild  (1797),  you  could  not  cross 
a  prairie  without  seeing  herds  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  buffaloes.  There  are  ntnf 
Mne  remaiaing;  they  swam  across  the  Mississippi  to  escape  from  th»  hunters,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  bells  qf  the  AmevMnui  c«im^' 
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oTer  tribes  whpse  name  is  imkno^n)  to.til^ein,  and  who  suffer  fhe 

evils  of  usurpation  long  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  th^r  distress.*  - 

Bold  adventurers  soon  penetrate  into  the  country  the  Indians  have 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  advanced  about  fifteen  or  tw^ty 
leagues  from  the  exlreme  frontiers  of.  the  whites,  they  begin  to 
build  habitations  for  dvilized  beings  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
This  is  done  without  difficulty,  as  the  territory  of  a  hunting-nation 
is  ill  defined ;  it  is  the-  comjnon  property  of  the  tribe,  and  belongs 
to  no  one  in  particular,  so  that  individual  U[iterest8  are  not  concem- 
^  in  the  protection  of  any  part  of.it . 

A  few  European  families,  settled  in  different  situations  at  a  con- 
aderable  distance  firom  each  other,  soon  drive  away  the  wild  ani« 
mals  which  remain  between  their  places  of  abode.  The  Indians, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  abundance,  then  find  it  difii 
cult  to  subsist,  and  still  more  difficult  to  procure  the  articles  of  bar* 
ter  which  they  stand  in  need  of. 

To  drive  away  their  game  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, as  efiectttally  as  if  the  fields  of  our  agriculturists  were  stricken 
with  barrenness ;  and  they  are  reduced,  like  famished  wolves,  to 
prowl  through  the  forsaken  woods  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  instinct- 
ive love  of  their  country  attaches  them  to  the  soil  which  gave  them 
I4rth,t  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  yield  anything  but  misery  and 
death.  At  length  they  are  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  to  depart : 
they  follow  the  traces  of  the  elk,  the  bufialo,  and  the  beaver,  and 
are  guided  by  those  wild  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  future  coun- 
try. Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Europeans  who 
drive  away  the  ns^tive  inhabitants  of  America ;  it  is  famine  which 
compels  them  to  recede ;  a  happy  distmction  winch  had  escaped 


*  T)m  tratli  of  what  I  here  adnnce  may  be  easily  proved  by  consQltin^  the  tabn 
Isr  statenent  of  Indian  tribes  iahabitiDg  the  United  States,  and  their  territories.  (Le* 
gislatire  Documents,  20th  congress,  No.  117,  pp.  90-105.)  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
tabes  of  America  are  rapidly  decreasing,  although  the  Europeans  aie  still  at  a  con- 
^iderabie  distance  firom  them. 

t  "  The  Indians,"  says  Messrs.  CJarke  and  Cass  in  their  report  to  congress,  p.  16, 
**  are  attached  to  their  country  by  the  same  feelings  which  bind  us  to  ours ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  oertain  supevstitioos  notions  connected  with  the  alienation  of  what  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  to  their  aacestoni,  which  operate  strongly  open  the  tribes  who  haye  mada 
few  or  no  cessions,  but  which  ard  gradually  weakened  as  our  intercourse  with  them 
Ift  extended^  'IVeifill  notaell  the  spot  which  contains  the  bones  of  our  fathers,'  it 
■boQft  slwaja  the  first  amvar  ^,a  proposition  for  a  aalg." 
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4he  casuists  of  fbnner  time%  and  for  which  we  are  indehted  tb 
modern  discovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  sufferings  which  at- 
tead  these  forced  emigratiohs.  They  are  undertriren  by  a  people 
already  exhausted  and  reduced ;  and  the  countries  to  which  the 
new-comers  betake  themselves  are  inhabited  by  other  tribes  wUdi 
receive  them  with  jealous  hostility.  Hunger  is  in  the  rear,  war 
awaits  them,  and  misery  besets  them  on  all  ades.  In  the  hope  qf 
escaping  from  such  a  host  of  enemies,  they  separate,  and  each  in* 
dividual  endeavours  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  his  existence 
in  solitude  and  secresy,  living  in  the  immensity  of  the  desert  like 
an  outcast  in  civilized  society.  The  social  tie,  which  diistress  had 
long  since  weakened,  is  then  dissolved ;  they  have  lost  their  country, 
mi  their  people  soon  deserts  them ;  their  very  families  are  obKter* 
ated ;  the  names  they  bore  in  common  are  forgotten,  their  language 
perishes,  and  all  the  traces  of  their  origin  disappear.  Their  nation 
has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  the  recollection  of  the  antiquaries  of 
America  and  a  few  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  reader  suppose  that  I  am  colouring 
the  picture  too  highly :  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  Several  of  the  case^ 
of  misery  which  I  have  been  describing ;  and  I  was  the  witness  & 
sufferings  which  I  have  not  the  power  to  portray. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  while  I  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
iGflsissippi,  at  a  place  named  by  Eurq)eans  Memphis,  there  arrived 
k  numerous  band  of  Choctaws  {6r  Cbactas,  is  they  are  called  by 
the  French  in  Louistana).  These  savages  had  left  their  country; 
and  were  endeavouring  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis^ippi; 
where  they  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  which  had  been  promised  them 
by  the  American  government  It  was  then  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  the  cold  was  unusually  severe ;  the  snow  had  frozen 
hard  upon  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  drifting  huge  masses  of 
ice.  The  Indians  had  thrir  families  with  them ;  and  they  brought 
in  their  train  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  with  children  newly  bom, 
and  old  men  upon  the  verge  of  death.  They  possessed  neither  tenttf 
Bdr  wagons,  but  only  their  arms  and  some  provisions.  I  ^aw  them 
embark  to  pass  the  mighty  river,  and  never  will  that  solemn  spec- 
tacle fade  from  my  remembrance.  No  cry,  no  sob  was  heard  among 
the  assembled  crowd :  all  were  silent.  Their  calamities  were  ol 
ancient  date,  and  they  knew  than  to  be  irremedkble.    The  IndiauT 
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luid  all  stepped  into  the  bark  which  was  to'carrf  them  across^  btit 
tteir  dogft  remained  upon  the  bank.  As  soon  as  these  animals  per^ 
ceived  that  their  masters  were  finally  leaving  the  shore^  they  set  op 
1  dismal  howl,  and,  pknging  all  together  into  the  icy  waters  of  die 
Mississippi,  they  swam  after  the  boat 

The  ejectment'  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes  place  at  the  prea* 
ent  day,  in  a  regular,  and>  as  it  were,  a  legal  manner.  When  the 
European  population  begins  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  desert  in- 
Jiahited  by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
iBoally  despatches  envoys  to  them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a 
-large  plain,  and  having  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  accost 
them  in  the  following  manner :  **  What  have  you  to  do  in  the  hind  6f 
your  fathers  1  Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order  to 
live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  inhabit  better  than  an- 
other ?  Are  there  no  woods,  marshes,  or  prairies,  except  where  you 
-4well  ?  And  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own  sun  7 
Beyond  those  mountains  which  you  see  at  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
lake  which  bounds  your  territory  on  the  west,  there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  m  great  abundance ;  sell  your 
land  to  us,  and  go  to  Kve  happily  in  those  solitudes."  AAer  hold- 
ing this  language,  they  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire- 
arms, woollen  garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  bracelets 
of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses.*  If,  when  they  have  be- 
held all  these  riches^  they  still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they 
have  not  the  means  of  refusing  their  required  consent,  and  that  the 
government  itself  will  not  long  have  the  power  of  protecting  them 
in  their  rights.    What  are  they  to  do?    Half  convinced^  and 


*  Sea  in  thA  lefUlatire  documeoU  of  congress  (Doe.  117),  die  nsmtive  of  what 
takes  place  on  these  occasions.  This  ourioas  passage  is  from  tile  aboTementioaed 
report,  made  to  congrens  by  Messrs.  Clarke  nnd-  Case  in  Febniarf ,  1899.  Mr.  €iis  li 
aow  secretary  of  war . 

"  The  Indians,^  says  the  report,  "  reach  the  treaty>groand  poor,  and  almost  naked. 
Lirge  qoantities  of  goods  are  takea  there  by  the  traders,  and  are  aeea  and  examined 
by  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  beeooae  importmiate  to  hare  their  wants 
•applied,  and  their  influence  is  soon  exerted  to  induce  a  sale.  Their  improvidence  it 
habitual  and  unconquerable.  The  graciOeatloB  of  his  immediate  wants  and  de«tre«  Is 
the  ruling  pitsionof  an  Indian:  ihe  expectation  of  future  adrantages  seldom  pro- 
duces much  effect.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  lost,  and  the  prospects  of  the  fyuam 
disregarded.  It  wonld  be  utterly  hopeless  to  demnd  a  cession  of  land  nalesa  the 
mwns  were  at  hand  of  gratifying  tlMir  imaledtate  wants ;  and  wh^n  their  eonditioa 
and  circumstances  are  iairly  jeonsidflnd,  il  aoiht  not  to  suipcfaa  lit  that  they  an  m 
vuiiotts  to  relieve  thenselretk'' 
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half  compelled,  they  go  to  iahabit  new  deserts,  where  the  importu- 
nate whites  will  not  let  them  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity,  bk 
this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain  at  a  very  low  price  w^ole 
provinces,  which  the  richer  sovereigns  of  ihirope  could  not  pur- 
chase* 

These  are  great  evils,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  irremediable.  I  believe  that  the  Indi&n  nations  of  North 
America  are  doomed  to  perish ;  and  that  whenever  the  Europeans 
shall  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  race  of 
men  will  be  no  more.t  The  Indians  had  only  the  two  alternatives 
of  war  or  civilization ;  in  other  words,  they  must  ^ther  have  de- 
stroyed the  Europeans  or  become  their  equals. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  cobnies  they  might  have  found  h 
possible,  by  uniting  thdr  forces,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
small  bodies  of  strangers  who  landed  on  their  continent|  They 
several  times  attempted  to  do  it,  and  were  on  the  point  of  succeed^ 
ing ;  but  the  disproportion  of  their  resources,  at  the  present  day, 

*  On  tke  Idth  of  May,  1830,  Mr.  Edvard  Ererett  affirmed  before  the  house  df  rep 
resentatives,  that  the  Americans  had  already  acquired  by  treaty ^  to  the  east  aod  weft 
of  the  Mississippi,  330,000,000  of  acres.  In  1808,  the  Osages  gaVe  up  48,000,000  acret 
ibr  an  annual  payment  of  1,000  dollars.  In  1818,  the  Qoapawa  yielded  up  29^000/)00 
acres  for  4,000  dollars.  They  reserved  for  themselves  a  territory  of  1^000/XX)  acree 
for  a  hunting-ground.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken  that  it  should  be  respected :  but  b^ 
ibre  long  it  was  invaded  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  **  Report  of  the  Conunittee  oo  Indian  Affairs,^'  February  S4th,  1830, 
has  these  words :  "  To  pay  an  Indian  tribe  what  their  ancient  hunting-grounds  aoa 
worth  to  them,  after  the  game  is  fled  or  destroyed,  as  a  mode  of  appropriating  wild 
lands  claimed  by  Indians,  has  been  found  more  convenient,  and  certainly  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  more  merciful,  than  to  assert  the  po»* 
session  of  them  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  titles  is  but  the 
substitute  which  humanity  and  expediency  have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  enjoyment  of Nproperty  claimed  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  claims  of  civilized  communities, 
over  those  of  savage  tribes.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  invariable  has  been  the  oper- 
Atioa  of  certain  causes,  first  in  diminishing  the  value  of  forest  lands  to  the  Indians, 
and  secondly  in  disposing  them  to  sell  readily,  that  the  plan  of  buying  their  right  of 
oecopottcy  has  never  threatened  to  retard,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the  prosperity 
of  any  of  the  states.''    (Legislative  doctmients,  Slst  congress.  No.  2S7,  p.  6.) 

t  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinioo  of  almost  alV  American  statesmen.  "  Jud^ 
ing  of  the  future  by  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Cass,  **  we  cannot  err  in  anticipating  a  pro- 
.greseive  diminotioD  of  their  numbers,  and  their  eventual  extinction,  unless  our  border 
should  become  statioimry,  and  they  be  removed  bevond  it,  or  unless  some  radical 
ohang*  should  take  place  in  the  principles  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  which  it  it 
oaster  to  hope  for  than  to  expect.''   ' 

I  Among  other  warUKe  enterpnsee,  there  was  one  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  other 
«oB£ederate  tribes,  under  Metaoom  ia  1€76,  against  the  colonists  of  New  England  ; 
the  English  were  also  engaged  in  war  in  Virginia  in  lS2t« 
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irtieD  compared/mth  those  of  ti|ie  wlutes;  is  too  great  to  aBowwudi 
aid  enterprise  to  be.  thought  of.  NeYertheless,  there  do  arise  fronr 
time  to  tiiQe  .among  the  Indians  men  of  penetration,  who  foresee 
the  final  destiny  which  awaits  the  native  population,  and  who  exert 
^^emselves  to  unite  ^aU  the  tribes,  in  common  hostility  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  but  their  efforts  are  unavailing.  Those  tribes  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  whites,  are  too  mueb  weakened  to  offer 
m  effectual  resistance;  while  the  others,  giving  way  to  that  child 
ish  carelessness  of  the  morrow  which  characterizes  savage  life,  wait 
for  the  near  approach  of  danger  before  they  prepare  to  meet  it: 
some  are  unable,  the  others  are  unwilling  to  exert  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Indians  will  never  conform  to  civil* 
ization;  or  that  it  will  be  too  late,  whenever  they  ipay  be  inclined 
to  make  the  experiment 

Civilization  is  the  result  of  a  long  social  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  spot,  and  is  handed  dovm  from  one  generation 
to,  another,  e^ch  one  pi:ofiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last  Of 
all  nations,  those  submit  td  civilization  with  the  most  difficulty, 
which  habitually  live  by  the  chase.  Pastoral  tribes,  indeed,  often* 
change  their  place  of  abode;  but  they  follow  a  regular  order  ia 
their  migrations,  and  often  return  again  to  their  old  stations,  while 
the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  varies  with,  that  of  the  animals  he 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
the  Indians,  without  controlling  their  wandering  propensities ;  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  by  the  puritans  in. New  England;*  but 
none  of  these  endeavours  were  crowned  by  any  lasting  success. 
Civilization  began  in  the  cabin,  but  it  soon  retired  to  expire  in  the 
woodis  ;  the  great  error  of  these  legislators  of  the  Indians  was  their 
not  understanding,  th^  in  order  to  succeed  in  civilizing  a  people,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  fix  it ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  inducing 
it  to  cultivate  the  soil :  the  Indians  ought  m  the  first  place  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  agriculture.  But  not  only  are  they  destitute  of 
this  indispensable  preliminary  to  civilization,  they  would  even 
have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it.  Men  who  have  once  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  restless  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter, 
feel  an  insurmduntable  disgust  for  the  constant  and  regular  labour 

•  See  the  "  Histoire  de  la  NoufeUe  Fnace/'  b^  CluurleToiz,  and  Uie  work  cotitla^ 
*  Lettres  Edifiantes.'' 
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wlich  tiHage  requires.    We  see  this  proved  in  tfie  bosom  of  obt 
omrn  society ;  but  it  is  far  more  visible,  among  peoples  ^hose  par 
tiality  for  the  chase  is  a  part  of  their  national  character. 

Independently  of  this  general  difficulty,  there  is  another  ivhich 
applies  peculiarly  to  the  Indians;  they  cionsider  labour  not  merely 
as  ah  evil^  but  as  a  disgrace ;  so  that  their  pride  prevents  them  from 
beooming  civilized,  as  much  qs  their  indolence.* 

There  is  no  Indian  so  wretched  as  not  to  retain,  under  nis  nut  of 
bark,  a  lofty  idea  of  his  personal  worth ;  he  considers  the  cares  of 
bdustry  and  labour  as  degrading  occupations ;  he  compares  the 
nusbandraan  to  the  ox  which  traces  the  furrow ;  and  even  in  our 
most  ingenious  handicraft,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
slaves.  Not  that  he  is  devoid  of  admiration  for  the  power  and  in- 
tellectual greatness  of  the  whites;  but  although  the  residt  of  our 
eScTts  surprises  him,  he  contemns  the  means  by  which  we  obtain 
it ;  and  while  he  acknowledges  our  ascendency,  he  still  believes  in 
his  superiority.  War  and  hunting  are  the  only  pursuits  which  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  to  be  the  occupations  of  a  man.f  The  Indian, 
in  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  woods,  cherishes  the  same  idea^,  the 
same  opinions,  as  the  noble  of  the  middle  ages  in  his  <;a8tle,  and  he 
only  requires  to  become  a  conqueror  to  complete  the  resemblance: 
thus,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  and  not  among  the  Europeans  who  people  its  coasts,  that 
the  aneient  prejudices  o£  Europe  are  still  in  existence. 

More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explsan  the  prodigious  influence  which  the  social  condition  ap» 

•  "  In  all  the  tribes,"  sayB  Volucy  in  his  "  Tableau  des  Etats  Unis,"  p.  423,  "  ther* 
still  exists  a  generation  of  old  warriors,  who  cannot  forbear,  when  they  see  their 
eouDtrymen  using  the  hoe,  from  ezelaimlng  against  the  degradation  of  ancient  ban- 
ners, and  asserting  that  the  savages  owe  their  decline  to  these  innovations ;  adding,, 
that  they  have  only  to  return  to  their  primitive  habits,  in  order  to  recover  their  power 
and  '.heir  glory." 

t  The  following  description  occnn  in  an  official  document:  "  Until. a  yoirag  man  . 
luis  been  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  has  performed  some  ftcts  of  valour,  he  gains  no 
consideration,  but  is  regarded  necjly  as  a  woman.  In  their  great  war-dances  all  the- 
warriors  in  succession  strike  the  post,  as  it  is  called,  and  recount  their  ezploita.  On 
these  occasions  their  auditory  consists  of  the  kinsmen,  friends,  and  comrades  of  the 
narrator.  The  profound  impression  which  his  discourse  produces  on  them  is  mani- 
fested by  the  silent  attention  it  receives,  and  by  the  loud  shouts  which  hail  its  termiM* 
tion.  The  young  man  who  finds  himself  at  such  a  meeting  without  anything  to  re- 
count, is  very  unhappy:  and  instances*have  sometimes  occurred  of  young  warriors 
whose  passions  had  been  thus  inflamed,  quitting  the  war-dance  suddenly,  and  going 
off  alone  to  seek  for  trophies  which  they  might  exhibit,  and  adventures  which  they 
might  be  allowed  to  relate." 
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pcfffs  to  exercM  upoo  the  lawi  and  the  manners  of  men }  and  I  beg 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  same  subject.  When  I  perceive  the  re* 
semblance  which  exists  between  the  political  institutions  of  our 
ancestors,  the  Germans,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  North 
America :  between  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus,  and  those  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  a  witness,  1  cannot  help  thinkiBg 
that  the  same  cause  has  brou^t  about  the  same  results  in  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  human 
affairs,  a  certain  number  of  primary  facts  may  be  discovered,  from 
whidb  all  the  others  are  derived.  In  what  we  usually  call  the  Ger- 
nian  institutions,  then,  I  am  inclinjed  only  to  perceive  barbanan 
habits;  and  the  opnions  of  savages,  in  what  we  style  feudal 
jmnciples. 

However  strongly  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  the  North  American 
Indians  may  be  opposed  ta  their  becoming  agricultural  and  civilized, 
necessity  sometimes  obliges  them  to  it  Several  of  the  sou^m 
nations,  and  among  others  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks,*  were 
surrounded  by  Europeaiis,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  who,  either  descending  the  Ohio  or  proceeding  up 
the  Mississippi,  arrived  simultaneously  upon  their  borders.  These 
tribes  have  not  been  driven  A'om  place  to  place,  like  their  northern 
brethren ;  but  they  have  been  gradually  enclosed  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  game  within  the  thicket  before  the  huntsmen  plunge 
into  the  interior.  The  Indians,  who  were  thus  placed  between 
civilization  and  death,  found  themselves  obliged  to  live  by  igno- 
minious labour  like  the  whites.  They  took  to  agriculture,  and- 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  old  habits  or  manners,  sacrificed 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  Cherokees  went  farther :  they  created  a  written  language ; 
established  a  permanent  form  of  government;  and  as  everything 

*  These  nations  are  now  swallowed  up  in  the  states  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  There  were  formerly  in  the  south  four  great  nations  (rem- 
aants  of  which  still  exist),  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cher 
okees.  The  remnants  of  these  four  nations  amounted  in  1830,  to  aboQt  75,000  indi- 
viduals. It  is  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  in  the  territory  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Anglo-American  Union  about  300,000  Indians.  (See  proceedings  of 
'  the  Indian  board  in  the  city  of  New  York.)  The  official  documenu  supplied  to  coi^ 
giess  make  the  number  amount  to  313,130.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  th« 
Dimes  and  numerical  strength  of  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anglo-American  ter* 
titory,  should  consult  the  documents  I  refer  to.  (Legislative  Docnment«y  SOlli  co» 
•,No.llt,pp.90-10&.) 
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proceeds  rapidly  in  the  New  World,  before  they*  had  all  of  them 
ciothes,  they  set  up  a  newspaper.* 

The  growth  of  European  habits  has  been  remarkably  accelerated 
among  these  Indians  by  the  mixed  race  which  has  sprung  up.t 
Deriving  intelligence  from  the  father's  side,  without  entirely  lodng. 
the  savage  customs  of  the  mother,  the  half-blood  forms  the  natural 
link  between  civilization  and  barbarism.  Wherever  this  race  has 
multiplied,  the  savage  state  has  become  modified,  and  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  ihe  manners  of  the  people.;]: 

The  success  of  the  Cherokee^  proves  that  the  Indisms  are  capable 
of  civilization,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  succeed  in  it 
The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  find  in  submitting  to  civilization 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  An  attentive  survey  of  hiatarj 
demonstrates  that,  in  general,  barbarous  nations  have  raised  them- 
selves to  civilization  by  degrees,  and  by  their  own  ^orts.  Whoi^ 
ever  they  derived  knowledge  from  a  forogn  people,  they  stood 
toward  it  in  the  relation  of  conquerors,  and  not  of  a  ocHiquered 
nation.    When  the  conquered  nation  is  enlightened,  and  the  oon« 

*  I  brought  back  with  me  to  Francci  one  or  two  copies  of  this  singular  pa|>U» 
cation, 
t  'See  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afiairs,  SIst  congress,  No.  227,  ]».23, 

the  reasons  for  the  multiplication  of  Indians  of  mixed  blood  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  principal  cause  dates  from  the  war  of  independence.  Many  Anglo-Americans  of 
Gcoffgiai  having  taken  the  side  of  England,  were  obliged  t  retreat  among  the  Indians, 
where  they  married. 

t  Unhappily  the  mixed  race  has  been  less  numerous  and  less  influential  in  North 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  The  American  continent  was  peopled  by  two 
great  nations  of  Europe,  the  French  and  the  English.  The  iormer  were  not  slow  in . 
connecting  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  the  natives ;  but  there  was  an  unfortu* 
nate  aflSnity  between  the  Indian  character  and  their  own :  instead  of  giving  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  civilized  life  to  the  savages,  the  French  too  often  grew  passionataly 
fond  of  the  state  of  wild  freedom  they  found  them  in.  They  became  the  most  dan« 
gerous  of  thtf  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  by  ex* 
tggerating  his  vices  and  his  virtues.  M.  de  Senonville,  the  governor  of  Canada,  wrote 
thus  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  16S5  :  "  It  has  long  been  believed  that  in  order  to  civilise  ths 
savages  we  ought  to  draw  them  nearer  to  us,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  ws 
have  been  mistaken.  Those  which  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  us  have 
not  become  French,  and  the  French  who  have  lived  among  them  are.  changed  into 
savages,  affecting  to  live  and  dress  like  ihcm."  (History  of  New  France,  by  Charle- 
voix, vol.  ii.,  p.  34.6.)  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  continuing  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  the  most  insignificant  habits  of  his  forefathers,  has  remain- 
ed in  the  midst  oi  the  American  solitudes  just  what  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  Europeaa 
cities ;  he  would  not  allow  of  any  communication  with  savages  whom  he  despised, 
and  avoided  with  care  the  union  of  his  raco  with  theirs.  Thus,  while  the  French  ex- 
ercised no  salutary  influence  over  the  Indians,  thji  English  have  si  ways  remained 
alien  from  them. 
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qoelrors  are  half  sarage,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  iniasloii  of  Rome  by 
the- northern  nations,  or  that  of  China  by  the  Moguk,  the  power 
iviiich  victory  bestows  upon  the  barbarian  is  suflSdent  to  keep  up 
kis  importance  among  civilized  men,  and  permit  him  to  rank  as' 
flieir  equal, until  he  becomes  their  rival:  the  one" has  might  on  his 
ade,  the  other  has  intelligence;  the  former  admires  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  the  conquered,  the  latter  envies  the  power  of  the 
eonquerors.  The  barbarians  at  length  admit  civilized  man  into 
tbdr  palaces,  and  he  in  turn  opens  his  schools  to  the  barbarians. 
But  when  the  side  on  whidi  the  physical  force  lies,  also  possesses 
an  intellectual  preponderance,  the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes 
civilized  j  it  retreats*,  or  is  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  in 
«  general  way,  that  savageis  go  forth  in  arms  to  seek  knowledge, 
but  that  they  do  not  receive  it  when  it  comesto  them. 

If  Ae  Indian  trib^  which  now  inhabit  the  heai^t  of  the  continent 
could  summon  up  energy  enough  to  attempt  to  civilize  themselves^ 
they  might  possibly  succeed.  Superior  already  to  the  barbarous 
nations  which  surround  them^  they  would  gradually  gain  strength 
and. experience;  and  when  theEtiropeans  should  appearupon their 
borders,  they  would  be  in  a  state,  if  not  to  mamtain  their  inde- 
pendence,  at  least  to  assert  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  incor^ 
porate  themselves  with  the  conquerors.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Indians  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  civilized  people,  which 
is  also  (it  may  be  owned)  the  most  avaricious  nation  on  the  globe, 
while  they  are  still  semi-barbarian :  to  find  despots  in  their  in- 
stnicters,  and  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  hand  of  oppression* 
living  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  North  American  Indian 
was  destitute,  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  any  one ; 
10  soon,  however,  as  he  desires  to  ^penetrate  into  the  social  scale  iA 
th0  whites,  he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  for  he  enters  igno- 
rant and  poor  within  the  pale  of  science  and  wealth*  After  hav« 
ing  led  a  life  of  agitation,  beset  with  evils  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  proud  emotions,*  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 

'  *  There  is  in  the  adveaturoDs  life  of  the  honter  a  certain  inreaistible  charm  whidi 
arises  the  heart  of  man,  and  catries  him  away  ya.  apiie  of  reason  and  experience. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  jnemoirs  of  Tanner.  Tanner  is  a  £aropeaa  who  waa 
carried  away  at  the  age  of  six  by  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  thirty  yeaTs  whh 
them  in  tha  woods.  Nothing .  can  be  conceiyed  more  appalling  than  th^  miseriaa 
which  he  describes.  He  tells  us  of  tribes  without  a  chief,  families  without  a  na4ott 
^  call  their  own,  men  ii  m  state  of  isolation,  wrecks  of  Bowarftl.tribfla  wanlMing  at 
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a  'weansome,  obseure^  and  degraded  Mate,  and  to  gain  the  brcpd 
which  nourishes  him  by  hard  and  ignoble  labour;  such  are  in  faif- 
eyes  the  on)y  results  of  which  ciTilisation  can  boast :  and  even 
this  much  he  is  not  sureto  obtain. 

When  the  Indians  undertake  to  imitate  th^r  European  neighboars» . 
and  to  till  the  earth  like  the  settlers,  they  are  immediatdy  exposed  to 
a  very  formidable  competition.  The  white  man  is  skilled  in  tiie 
craft  of  agriculture ;  the  Indian  ia  a  rough  beginner  in  an  art  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted.  The  former  reaps  abundant  crops  wiih» 
out  difficulty,  tiie  latter  meets  with  a  thousand  obstacles  in  raofiii^ 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  European  is  placed  among  a  population  whose  wants  he 
knows  and  partakes.  The  savage  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  ho6« 
tile  people,  with  whose  manners,  language,  and  laws,  he  is  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  but  without  whose  assistance  he  cannot  live.  He 
can  only  procure  the  materials  of  comfort  by  bartering,  his  commod^ 
ities  against  the  goods  of  the  European,  for  the  assistance  of  his 
countrymen  is  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  Wh«i  the 
Indian  wishes  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  labour^  he  cannot  always 
meet  with  a  purchaser,  while  tiie  European  readily  finds  a  market^ 
and  the  former  can  only  produce  at  a  consicerable  cost,  that  which 
the  latter  vends  at  a  very  low  rate.  .Thus  the  Indian  has  no  sooner 
escaped  those  evils  to  which  barbarous  nations  are  exposed,  than 
he  is  subjected  to  the  still  greater  miseries  of  civilized  commumtics; 
and  he  &ids  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  live  in  the  midst  of  o«r 
abundance,  than  in  the  depdi.of  his  own  wilderness. 

He  has  not  yet  lost  the  habits  of  his  erratic  life ;  the  traditioncl 

nndom  smid  tlie  ice  and  anow  and  desolate  solitBdet  or  Canada,  ^tmger  aod  coM 
^sue  them  ;  eyery  day  their  life  ia  in  jeopardy.  AmoDg  these  men,  manners  hara 
lost  their  empire,  traditions  are  without  powet".  They  become  more  and  more  saTaga. 
Taaner  shared  in  aU  these  miseries ;  he  waa  aware  of  his  European  origin  ;  he  wsm 
not  kept  away  from  the  whites  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  he  came  every  year  to  trade 
with  them,  entered  their  dwellings,  and  saw  their  enjoyments ;  he  knew  that  when- 
ever  he  chose  to  return  to  civilized  life,  he  was  perfectly  able  to  do  so — and  ha  !•• 
mained  thirty  years  in  the  deserts.  When  he  came  ihto  civilized  society,  he  declared 
that  the  rude  existence  which  he  described  had  a  secret  charm  for  him  which  he  was 
mable  to  define :  he  retamed  to  it  agam  and  again :  at  length  he  abandoned  it  with 
.  poignant  regret-;  and  when  he  was  at  length  filed  among  the  whites,  several  df  bis 
children  refiised  to  share  hia  tranquil  and  easy  situation.  I  saw  Tanner  myself  at  the 
lawer  end  of  Lake  Superior ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  like  a  savage  than  a  civj>' 
lized  being.  His  book  is  written  without  either  taste  or  order ;  but  he  gives,  even  un* 
eonsciottsly,  a  lively  picture  of  the  pr^udices,  the  passions,  the  vices,  and,  above  al^ 
oftba  de«iitttlie»-ia  wUth  ho  livad. 
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cf  his  fetliefs  and  his  passion  for  tiie  chase  are  still  alive  \^ithiu 
liim.  The  wild  enjoyments  -which  formerly  animated  him  in  the 
^oods  painfully  excite  his  troubled  imagination ;  and  his  former 
privations  appear  to  be  less  keen,  his  former  perils  less  appalling. 
He  contrasts  the  independence  which  he  possessed  among  his  equals 
with  the  sefvile  position  which  he  occupies  in  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  ha£)d,  the  solitudes  which  were  so  long  his  free  home  are 
flftill  at  hand ;  h,  few  hours'  march  will  bring  him  back  to  them 
(Mice  more.  The  whites  offe^  him  a  sum,  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
considerable,  for  the  ground  which  he  has  begun  to  clear.  This 
money  of  the  Europeans  may  possibly  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  subsistence  in  remote  regions  ^  and  he 
qaits  the  plough,  resumes  his  native  arms,  and  returns  to  the  wil- 
derness for  ever.*  The  condition  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  sufficiently  corroborates  the  triitb  of 
this  deplorable  picture. 

The  Indians  in  the  little  which  they  have  done,  have  unques- 
tionably displayed  as  much  natural  genius  as  the  peoples  of  Europe 

*  The  de^trnetiYe  mfluence  of  hi^^tily  ci-vilized  nations  upon  others  which  sre  lesi' 
80,  has  been  exempUfied  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  Abont  a  cehtory  ago  Ha 
TVench  founded  the  toini  of  Vincennes  upon  the  Wabash,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert ; 
attd  they  lived  there  in  great  plenty,  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  settlers,  who 
first  rained  the  previous  inhabitants  by  their  competition,  and  afterward  porchased 
their  Innds  at  a  very  low  rate.  At  the  time  when  M.  de  Volney,  from  whom  I  bor- 
row these  details,  passed  through  Vincennes,  the  number  of  the  Frencli  was  reduced 
to  a  hmidred  individttals,  most  of  whom  were  about  to  pass  over  to  Louisiana  or  t« 
Canada.  These  French  settlers  were  worthy  people,  but  idle  and  oninstrttcted :  they 
had  contracted  many  of  the  habits  of  savages.  The  Americans,  who  were  perhaps 
their  inferiors  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  immeasurably  sflperior  to  them  in  intelli- 
gence :  they  were  industrious,  well-informed,  rich,  and  accustomed  to  govern  their 
own  community. 

1  myself  saw  in  Canada,  where  the  intellectual  difference  between  the  two  raees  « 
less  striking,  that  the  English  are  the  masters  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  thA 
Canadian  eonntry,  that  they  spread  on  all  sides,  and  confine  the  French  within  limita 
which  scarcely  suffice  to  comain  them.  In  like  manner,  in  Louisiana,  almost  aU  ac- 
tivity in  commerce  and  manufacture  centres  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Aoierioaas. 

But  the  case  of  Texas  is  still  more  striking :  the  state  of  Texas  is  a  part  of  Mexico^ 
and  lies  upon  the  frontier  between  that  country  and  th«  United  States.  In  the  coursa 
•f  the  last  few  years  the  Anglo.Americans  have  penetrated  into  this  province,  which 
la  stiU  thinly  peopled ;  they  purchase  land,  they  produce  the  commodities  of  the  couo* 
try,  aad  supplant  the  original  population.  It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  if  Mexico 
takes  no  steps  to  check  this  change,  the  province  of  Texas  will  very  shortly  oeaso  to 
belong  to  that  govemOient. 

If  the  different  degree^-comparatively  so  light—which  exist  in  European  civilixft 
tioD,  produee  residts  of  such  magnitude,  the  consequence*  which  must  ensue  from  th9 
collision  of  the  most  perfect  European  eivUiMtion  wiUi  Indian  s&ragea  may  readilf 
be  conceived. 
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in  their  most  important  desigrns ;  but  iiations  as  well  as  men  reqmra 
time  to  learn,  whatever  may  be  their  intelligence  and  their  zeah 
While  the  savages  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  civilization,  the 
Europeans  continued  to  surround  them  on  every  side,  and  to  con« 
fine  them  within  narrower  limits;  the  two  races  gradually  met, 
and  they  are  now  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  eadi  other.  The 
Indian  is  already  superior  to  his  barbarous  parent,  but  he  is  still 
very  far  below  his  white^eighbour.  With  their  resources  and  ac^ 
quired  knowledge,  the  Europeans  soon  appropriated,  to  theniselves 
most  of  the  advantages  which  the  natives  might  have  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  soil :  they  have  settled  in  the  country,  they 
have  purchased  land  at  a  very  low  rate  or  have  occupied  it  fay 
force,  and  the  Indians  have  been  ruined  by  a  competition  whidi 
they  had  not  the  means  of  resisting.  They  were  isolated  in  their 
own  country,  and  their  race  only  constituted  a  colony  of  trouble- 
some aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  domineering  people* 

Washington  said  in  one  of  his  messages  to  congress, "  We  are 
more  enlightened  and  powerful  than  the  Indian  nations,  we  are 
therefore  bound  in  honour  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  even 
with  generosity/'  But  this  virtuous  and  high-minded  policy  has 
not  been  followed.  The  rapacity  of  the  settlers  is  usually  backed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government.  Although  the  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  ^re  established  upon  the  territory  which  they  inhabited 
before  the  settlemeht  of  the  Europeans,  and  although  the  Ameri- 
cans have  frequently  treated  with  them  as  with  foreign  nations,  the 
surrounding  states  have  not  consented  to  acknowledge  them  as  in- 
dependent peoples,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  subject  these 


*  See  in  the  legielative  dooaraento  (Slit  congress,  No.  89),  instances  of  excesses  of 
fteiy  kind  committed  by  the  whites  upon  the  territory  of  the  lodiens,  either  in  taking 
possession  of  a  part  of  their  Unds,  until  compelled  to  retire  by  the  troops  of  congTess, 
or  carrying  off  their  cattle,  burning  their  faousesi  cutting  down  their  com,  and  doing 
violence  to  their  persons. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  all  these  documents,  that  the  claims  of  the  natives 
are' constantly  protected  by  the  gOTemment  from  the  abuse  of  force.  The  Union  has ' 
a  representative  agent  continually  employed  to  reside  among  the  Indians ;  and  Ifae 
report  of  the  Cherokee  agent,  which  is  among  the  documents  I  have  referred  to,  is 
almost  always  favourable  to  the  Indians.  "  The  intrusion  of  whites,"  he  says,  '*  opon 
tile  lands  of  the  Cherokee  would  cause  ruin  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  inoffensive  iof 
habitants."  And  he  farther  remarks  upon  the  attempt  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to 
establish  a  division  line  fi>r  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee^ 
that  the  line  drawn  having  been  made  by  the  whites,  and  entirely  upon  Mcportt  «fi- 
denee  of  their  several  righto,  was  of  no  vmlidity  whatever. 
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duldren  of  the  uroods  to  Anglo-American  magistrates,  laws,  and 
castoms.*  Destitution  had  driven  these  unfortunate  Indians  to 
dyilization,  and  oppression  now  drivlss  them  back  to  their  former 
oondition;  many  of  them  abandon  the  soil  which  they  had  begun 
to  clear,  tod  return  to  their  savage  course  of  life. 

If  we  consider  the  tyrannical  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  legislatures  df  the  southern  states,  the  conduct  of  their  gov- 
ernors, and  the  decrees  of  their  courts  of  justice,  we  shall  be  coot- 
Tinced  that  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Indians  is  the  final  result  to 
which  the  efforts  of  their  policy  are  directed.  The  Americans  of 
Aat  part  of  the  Union  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  aborigines,f 
Ihey  are  aware  that  these  tribes  have  not  yet  lost  the  traditions  of 
«eivage  life,  and  before  civilization  has  permanently  fixed  them  to 
file  soil,  it  is  intended  to  force  them  to  recede  by  reducing  them  to 
despair.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  oppressed  by  the  several 
states,  have  appealed  to  the  central  government,  which  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  their  misfortunes,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
saving  the  remnant  of  the  natives,  and  of  maintaining  them  in  the 
free  possession  of  that  territory  which  the  Union  is  pledged  to  respect4 
But  the  several  states  oppose  so  formidable  a  resistance  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  design,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  consent  to 
Ae  extirpation  of  a  few  barbarous  tribes  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  otthe  American  Union. 

But  the  federal  government,  wldch  is  not  able  to  protect  the  In- 
dians, would  fain  mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  lot ;  and,  with  this 

*  In  1S29  th«  state  of  Alabama  dWided  the  Creek  territory  into  cocmties;  and  sub* 
jected  the  Indian  population  to  the  power  of  European  magistratee. 

In  1830  the  state  of  Mississippi  assimilated  the  ChocUws  and  Chickaa^WB  to  the 
white  population,  and  declared  that  any  of  them  that  should  take  the  title  of  chief 
would  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  When  these 
laws  were  enforced  upon  the  Choctaws  who  inhabited  that  district,  the  tribes  assem* 
I3ed,  their  chief  communicated  to  them  the  intentions  of  the  whites,  and  read  to  them 
■ome  of  the  laws  to  which  it  Was  intended  that  they  should  submit ;  and  they  unan 
imously  declared  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  retreat  again  into  the  wilds. 

t  The  Georgians,  who  are  so  much  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of  the  Indians,  inhabit 
a  territory  which  does  not  at  present  contain  more  than  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  In  France  there  ace  one  hundred  and  sixty-twn  kihabitants  to  the  sam« 
extent  of  country. 

%  In  1818  congress  appointed  commissioners  to  rinit  the  Arkansas  territory  acconw 
panied  by  a  deputation  of  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasawt.  This  expedition  was 
commimded  by  Messrs.  Kennerly,.M'Coy,  Wash  Hood,  and  John  Bell.  See  the  diC> 
farent  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  their  jomnal,  in  the  dootments  of  congreaty 
Vo.  87,  hoose  of  re^iresentfitiTes. 
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mtention,  proposals  have  been  made  to  transport  tiicm  into  mon. 
remote  regions  at  the  public  cost. 

Between  the  33d  and  37th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  vast  tract 
of  country  lies,  which  has  taken  the  name  of  Arkansas,  |rom  tine 
principal  river  that  waters  its  extent  It  ^  bounded  on  the  0€p 
ade  by  the  confines  of  Mexico,  on  the  other  by  the  MississippL 
Numberless  streams  cross  it  in  every  direction^  the  climate  is  mild^ 
and  the  soil  productive,  but  it  b  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
hordes  of  savages.  The  government  of  the  Union  wishes  to  trans- 
port the  broken  remnants  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  south* 
to  the  portion  of  this  country  which  is  nearest  to  Mexioo,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  American  settlements. 

We  were  assured,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  that  10,000 
Indians  had  already  gone  to  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  fresh 
(detachments  were  constantly  following  them;  but  congress  has 
been  unable  to  excite  a  unanimous  determination  in  those  whom  it 
is  disposed  to  protect.  Some,  indeed,  are  willing  to  quit  the  seat 
of  oppression,  but  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  community 
refuse  to  abandon  their  recent  dwellings  and  their  springing  crops  ; 
fhey  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  civilization,  once  interrupted, 
will  never  be  resumed ;  they  fear  that  those  domestic  habits  which 
have  been  so  recently  contracted,  may  he  irrecoverably  lost  in  die 
midst  of  a  country  which  is  still  barbarous,  and  where  nothing  is 
prepared  for  the  subastence  of  an  agricultural  people ;  they  know 
that  their  entrance  into  those  wilds  will  be  opposed  by  inimical 
hordes,  and  that  they  have  lost  the  energy  of  barbarians,  without 
acquiring  the  resources  of  civiUzation  to  resist  their  attacks. 
Moreover  the  Indians  readily  discover  that  the  settlement  which  is 
proposed  to  them  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient  Who  can  a»> 
sure  them  that  they  will  at  length  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  in 
their  new  retreat  ?  The  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  obligation ;  but  the  territory  which  they  at  present 
occupy  was  formerly  secured  to  them  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
Anglo-American  faith.*    The  American  govemment  does  not  in* 

*  The  fifth  Article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Creeks  io  Augast,  1790,  is  ia  the, 
IfiUowiog  words :  ^*  The  United  Stales  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Creek  nation  all 
tbsir  land  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States." 

The  seTcpth  article  of  tha  treaty  emiduded  in  1791  with  the  Cherokees  says :  **  Thft 
Qjiited  States  solemnly  goaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby 
ceded.''    The  ibUowing  article  declared  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  or 
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deed  rob  them  of  tbeir  lands,  but  it  uMo^vn  perpetual  JMUitioBS  lo 
be  made  on  tfaem.  la  a  few  years  the  aae^  vrhite  populatiop 
which  now  flocks  around  them,  will  track  them  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  Arkansas;  they  will  then  be  expo9ed.'tQ  the  same  evils  with- 
joiA  the  same  remedies ;.  and  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  at  U0t 
fail  ihemy  their  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 

The  Union,  treats  th»  Indians  with  less  cupidity  iumI  rigour  thui 
.  the  policy-  of  the  several  states,  but  the  two  goveraments  are  alikp 
destitute  of  good  faith.  The  states  extend  whaf  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  benefits. of  their  laws  to  the  Indians,  with  a  belief  that 
the  tribes  will  recede  rath/er  than  submit ;  and  th^  £entral  gcw 
emment,  which  promises  a  permanent  refuge  to  these  unhappy  br- 
ings, is  weU  aware  of  its  inability  to  secure  it  to  them** 

Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  states  obliges  the  savages  to  retire,  the 
Union,  by  its  promises  and  resources,  facilitates  their  retreat;  afld 
these  measures  tend  to  precisely  the  same  end.t  ^'  By  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  the  governor  of  the  whole  world,''  said  the 
Cherokees  in  their  petition  to  congress^  "  the  red  man  of  America 
has  become  small,  and  the  white  inan  great  and  renowned^  When 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  they  found  the  red  man  strong :  though  he 


other  settler  not  of  the  Indian  race,  should  establish  himself  upon  the  teiritory  of  tbs 
Oierokees,  the  United  States  would  withdraw  their  protection  from  that  in<fiTidualy 
iad  give  him  up  to  be  ponislied  as  the  Cherokee  nation  should  think  fit. 

*  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  promising  m  the  most  solemn  manner  to  do  a9« 
Sse  the  letter  of  the  president  addressed  to  the  Creek  Indians,  S3d  March,  1829. 
C<  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  Board,  in  the  City  of  New  York/'  p.  6.)  "  Beyond  the 
great  zirer  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation  h^  gone,  your  father  has  providad 
a  country  large  enough  for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
yottr  white  bfotlwifiB  wiH  not  trouble  you  ;  they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and 
yoitcan  live  upon  it,  yon  and  all  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  wniar 
runs,  in  peace  and  plenty.    //  will  be  yours  for  ever," 

The  secretary  of  war,  in  a  lettet  written  to  the  Cherokees,  April  18th,  1829  (see 
the  same  work,  page  6),  declares  to  them  that  they  cannot  expect  to  retain  pssaaa 
sion  of  the  land,  at  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  gives  them  the  most  positive  a» 
flnrmnce  of  uninterrupted  peace  if  they  wolild  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi :  as  if 
the  power  which  conld  not  grant  them  protection  then,  woi^d  be  able  to  afford  it  ihtm 
hereafter  ! 

t  To  obtain  ft  correct  idea  of  th6  policy  pursued  by  the  several  states  and  thn 
Union  wicb  respect  to  the  Indians,  it  is  necessary  to  consult,  Ist,  "  The  laws  of  tHi 
colonial  and  state  govemmenU  relating  to  the  Indian  inhabitanU."  (See  thelegiali^ 
thre  documents,  21st  congress,  No.  319.)  Sd,  "  The  laws  of  the  Union  on  the  same 
subject,  and  especially  that  of  March  30th,  1S03."  (See  Story's  Lsmrs  of  the  nnitc4 
Statea.)  3d,  «  The  repott  of  ^r.  CaM,  Mcrdary  of  war,  ralatiTe  tc  Indian  4 
November  29th,  1823. 

t  DmoOier  ISth,  18W. 
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igaomnt  and  sarage,  y^  he  tectami  them  kindly,  and  gave  ttem 
dry  land  to  rest  their  weary  feet.  They  met  in  peace*,  and  shook 
hands  in  token  of  friendship.  Whateyer  the  white  man  wanted 
and  asked  oi  the  Indian,  the  latter  willingly  gare.  At  that  time 
tiie  Indian  was  the  lord,  and  the  white  man  the  suppliant.  B^jt 
BOW  the  scene  has  changed.  The  strength  of  the  red  man  has 
become  weakness.  As  his  neighbours  increased  in  numbers,  his 
power  became  less  and  less,  and  now,  of  the  many  and  powerful 
tribes  who  once  covered  these  United  States,  only  a  few  are  to  be 
men — a  few  whom  a  sweeping  pestilence  had  left  The  northern 
tribes,  ^o  were  once  so  numerous  and  powerful,  are  now  nearly 
eztmct  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  red  man  of  America.  IShall 
we,  who  are  remnants,  diare  the  same  fate  1 

^^The  land  on  which  we  stand  we  have  received  as  an  mheritance 
from  our  fiitherd  who  possessed  it  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  gift 
from  our  common  Father  in  heaven.  They  bequeathed  it  to  us  aS 
their  children,  and  we  have  sacredly  kept  it,  as  containing  their 
remains.  This  right  of  inheritance  we  have  never  ceded,  nor  ever 
forfeited.  Permit  us  to  adk  what  better  right  can  the  people  have 
Co  a  country  than  the  right  of  inheritance  and  immemorial  peacea- 
Ue  possession  ?  We  know  it  is  said  of  late  by  the  state  of  Georgia 
and  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  that  we  have  forfeited 
this  right ;  but  we  think  it  is  said  gratuitously.  At  what  time 
have  we  made  the  forfeit?  What  great-tnrime  have  we  committed, 
whereby  we  must  for  ever  be  divested  of  our  country  and  rights  ? 
Was  it  when  we  were  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  diuing  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence 1  If  so,  why  was  not  this  forfeiture  declared  in  the  first 
treaty  which  followed  that  war  ?  Why  was  not  such  an  article 
as  the  following  inserted  in  the  treaty :  ^  The  United  States  give 
pteoe  to  the  Cherokees,  but  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  last  war, 
declare  them  to  be  but  tenants  at  will,  to  be  removed  when  the 
convenience  of  the  states,  within  whose  chartered  limits  diey  live^ 
'  ^ball  require  it'  1  That  was  the  proper  time  to  assume  such  a 
possession.  But  it  was  not  thought  of,  nor  would  our  fore&thers 
have  agreed  to  any  treaty,  whose  tendency  was  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  and  their  country.^^ 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Indians :  their  assertions  are  truei 
their  forebodings  inevitable.    From  whichever  mle  we  consider  the 
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dtftioi^s  of  the  aborigiiie^  of  Nortih  Amenca,  liieir  cdamities  appear 
^  to  be  irremediable :  if  they  eoatinue  barbarous,  they  are  forced  to 
retire :  if  they  attempt  to  civilize  their  manners,  the  contact  of  a 
more  civilized  community  subjects  them  to  oppression  and  destitn- 
tioB.  They  perish  if  they  continue  to  v^ander  from  waste  to  waste, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  settle,  they  still  must  perish ;  the  assistance 
of  Europeans  is  necessary  to  instruct  them,  but  the  approach  of 
'  Eurc^ans  corrupts  and  repels  them  into  savage  life ;  they  reftise 
to.  change  their  habits  as  long  as  their  solitudes  are  their  own,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  them  when  they  are  constrained  to  submit 
Th^  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  blood*hounds,  like  wild 
beasts ;  they,  sacked  the  New  World  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passion than  a  city  taken  by  storm :  but  destruction  must  cease, 
and  pbrensy  be  stayed ;  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  population,  which 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  mixed  with  its  conquerors  and  adopted 
in  the  end  their  religion  and  their  manners  *  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  toward  the  aborigines  is  character- 
ized, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  attachment  to  the  formalities 
of  law.  Provided  that  the  Indians  retain  their  barbarous  condition, 
the  Americans  take  no  part  in  their  affairs :  they  treat  them  as  in- 
dependent nations,  and  do  not  possess  themselves  of  their  hunting 
grounds  without  a  treaty  of  purchase :  and  if  an  Indian  nation 
happens  to  be  so  encroached  upon  as  to  be  xmable  to  subsist  upon 
its  territory,  they  afford  it  brotherly  assistance  in  transporting  it  to 
a  grave  sufficiently  remote  from  the  land  of  its  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Indian  race  by 
those  unparalleled  atrocities  which  brand  them  with  indelible 
shame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
lights;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
ttns  twofold  purpose  with  singular  felicity;  tranquilly,  legally, 
philanthropically,  without  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
single  great  principle  of  morality  m  the  eyes  of  the  world.f    It 

*  The  honour  of  this  result  is,  howerer,  hj  no  means  dne  to  the  Spaniards.  If  the 
Indian  tribes  had  not  been  tillers  of  the  ground  at  the  time-of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, they  would  unquestionably  have  been  destroyed  in  South  as  well  as  in  Nortk 
America. 

f  See  among  other  -doeumants,  tlie  repdrt  made  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  on.  Indian  aflairs,  Feb.  SAth^  1830,  in  which  it  t»  most  logically  established 
•ad  most  learnedly  proved,  Ihat  ''  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
i%bt  by  virtue  of  their  aneicnt  possession  either  of  wiU  or  sovereignty,  has  never  heco 
mbaadoned  either  expressly  or.  by  implicatifNi " 
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manity. 


nXUATION  OF  THE  BLACK  POPULATION  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  DA»* 
OERS  WITH  WHICH  ITS  PRESEIfCE  THREATENS  THE  WHITES, 

/ 

Why  il  18  more  difficult  to  abolish  Slare ry,  and  to  eflace  all  Yesttgas  of  it  amoof  tha 
Moderns,  than  it  was  among  the  Ancients. — In  the  United  States  the  prejudices  of 
the  Whites  against  the  Blacks  seem  to  increase  in  Proportion  as  Slavery  is  abolUh* 
ed.— Sanation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. — ^Why  tha 
Americans  abolish  Slavery. — Servitude,  which  debases  the  Slave,  empoverishes  tho 
Master  .^-Contrast  between  the  left  and  the  right  Bank  of  the  Ohio.— To  what  at- 
tributable .->The  black^  Race,  as  well  as  Slavery,  recedes  towaid  the  Sontb.— Ea* 
planation  of  this  Fact. — Difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  tht 
South. — Dangers  to  come. — General  Anxiety  .—Foundation  of  a  black  Colony  n 
Africa. — ^Wby  the  Americans  of  the  Soiith  incr«Bse  the  Hatdshipa  of  SUrery,  iMb 
they  are  distressed  at  its  Continuance. 

The  Indians  will  perish  in  the  sanoe  isolated  condition  in  which 
they  have  lived ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  negroes  is  in  some  measure 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Europeans.  These  two  races  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  without  intermingling ;  and  they  are  alike  un* 
able  entirely  to  separate  or  to  combine.  The  most  formidable  of 
all  the  ills  which  threaten  the  future  existence  of  the  United  States^ 
arises  from  the  presence  of  ^  black  population  upon  its  territory; 
and  in  contemplating  the  causes  of  the  present  embarrassments  <^ 
of  the  future  dangers  of  the  United  States,  the  observer  is  invariably 
led  to  consider  this  as  a  primary  fact. 

The  permanent  evils  to  which  mankind  is  subjected  are  usually 
produced  by  the  vehement  or  the  increasing  eflforts  of  men ;  but 
there  is  one  calamity  which  penetrated  furtively  into  the  world,  and 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  ordinary  abuses 
of  power :  it  originated  with  an  individual  whose  name  history  has 


In  perusing  this  report,  which  is  evidently-  dravm  up  by  an  able  hand,  one  is  i 
bfaed  at  the  facility  with  which  the  author  gets  rid  of  all  arguments  founded  ^ 
r»«Mii  and  oatural  right,  which  he  designates  as  abstract  and  theoretioal  principlet. 
The  more  I  contemplate  the  difference  between  civiliied  and  unciTilited  man  wMt 
IMgard  to  the  principles  of  justice,  the^  more  I  observe  *Jint  Iha  formu  etmUttM^  Iki 
histice  of  those  rights,  which  the  latter  maflj  Tioktat. 
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not  |H-eser¥ed ;  it  was  wafted  13ce  some  luscursed  genne  upon  a  pon** 
rfion  of  the  8oil,but  it  afterward  nurtured  itself,  grew  without  eflbrt, 
and  qireads  naturally  with  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  I  n^ 
9Garcely  add  that  this  calamity  is  slavery.  Christianity  suppressed 
^Ifivery,  but  the  Christians  pf  the  axteenth  century  re-established 
it-  -aus  an  exception,  indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  restricted 
to  one  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  but  the  wound  thus  inflicted  upoB 
humanity^  though  less  extensive,  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
hr  more  difficult  of  cure. 

It  IS  important  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  slavery 
4ilBelf,  and  its  consequences.  The  immediate  e^Is  which  are  pro- 
duced by  slavery  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  antii^uity  as  they 
are  among  the  modems ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  evils  were 
difl^ent.  The  slave,  among  the  ancients,  belonged  to  the  same 
t9tce  as  his  master j  and  he  was  often  the  superior  of  the  two  in  edu* 
.cation*  and  instruction.  Freedom  was  the  only  distinction  between 
them;  and  when  freedom  was  confi^rred,  they  were  easily  con- 
fimnded  together.  The  ancients,  then,  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
avoiding  slavery  and  its  evil  consequences,  which  was  that  of  aifrai^ 
diisement;  and  they  succeeded  as.  soon  as  they  adopted  this  meas* 
ve  generally.  Not  but,  in  ancient  states,  the  vestiges  of  servitude 
subsisted  for  some  time  after  servitude  itself  was  abolislied.  Therp 
IB  a  natu^l  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whomsoever 
has  been  their  inferior,  long  after  he  is  become  their  equal;  and 
4be  real  inequality  which  is  produced  by  fortune  or  by  law,  is  aJp 
ways  succeeded  by  an  imaginary  inequality  whidi  is  implanted  in 
die  manners  of  the  people.  Neverthdess,  tUs  secondary  cotise^ 
jquence  of  slavery  was  Hmited  to  a  certain  term  among  the  a»- 
dents;  for  the  freedman  bore  so  entire  a  resemblance  to  ttiose 
born  free,  that  it  soon  became  impossiUe  to  distinguish  him  from 
(among  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  antiquity  was  that  of  altering  the  law; 
«moDg  the  modems  it  is  that  of  altering  the  manners;  and,  as  far 
m  we  are  concerned)  the  real  obstacles  b^gpn  where  those  of  the 
ancients  left  o£    This  ari9^  from  the  circumstance  that,  amcmg 

•  It  is  weU  known  that  teTenil  of  the  most  distinguished  antbors  of  antiquity,  and 
•aoBg  them  JBsop  and  Terence,  were  or  had  been  alarei.  SU? ea  were  not  liwaya 
taken  from  barbaiooa  nations,  and  the  cfaanoea  of  war  nedneed  highlj  einlised  mm 
to  aenritoda. 
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the  moderns,  fhe  abstract  and  transient  fact  of  "slaVeTyis  fatally 
united  to  the  physical  and  permanent  fact  of  colour.  The  tradition 
of  slavery  dishonours  the  race,  arid  the  peculiarity  of  the  race  per» 
petuates  the  tradition  of  slavery.  No  African  has  ever-voluntarfly 
emigrated  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World ;  whence  it  must  be  itt 
ferred,  that  all  the  blacks  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  hernia- 
sphere  are  either  slaves  or  freedmen.  Thus  the  negro  transmits  the 
eternal  mark  of  his  ignominy  to  all  his  descendants ;  and  although 
the  law  may  abolish  slavery,  God  alone  can  obliterate  the.  traces 
of  Its  existence. 

The  modern  slave  differs  from  his  master  not  only  m  his  condi- 
tion, but  in  his  origin.  You  may  set  the  negro  free,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  otherwise  than  an  alien  to  the  European.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  we  scarcely  acknowledge  the  common  features  of  mankirid 
in  this  child  of  debasement  whom  slavery  has  brought  among  us» 
His  physiognomy  is  to  our  eyes  hideous,  his  understanding  weak, 
his  tastes  low ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
being  intermediate  between  man  and  the  brutes.*  The  modems, 
then,  after  they  have  abolished  slavery,  have  three  prejudices  to 
contend  against,  which  are  less  easy  to  attack,  and  far  les^  easy  to 
conquer,  than  the  mere  fact  of  servitude :  the  prejudice  of  the  maS" 
ter,  the  prejudice  of  the  race,  and  the  prejudice  of  colour. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  the  good  -fortune  to  be  bora 
among  men  like  ourselves  by  nature,  and  equal  to  ourselves  by  law», 
to  conceive  the  irreconcilable  differences  which  separate  the  negro 
from  the  European  in  America.  But  we  may  derive  some  faint 
notion  of  them  from  analogy.  France  was  formerly  a  countiy  ip 
which  numerous  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  that  had  been  created 
by  the  legislation.  Nothing  can  be  more  fictitious  than  a  purely 
legal  inferiority ;  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  mankind 
than  these  permanent  divisions  which  had  been  established  betwera 
beings  evidently  similar.  Nevertheless  these  divisions  subsisted  for 
ages ;  they  still  subnst  in  many  places ;  and  on  all  sides  they  have 
left  imaginary  vestiges,  which  time  alone  caii  efface.  If  it  be  so 
diflScult  to  root  out  an  inequality  which  solely  originates  in  the  law, 
how  are  those  distinctions  to  be  destroyed  which  seem  to  be  found- 

*  To  induce  the  whites  to  abudoa  the  opinien  they  have  conceired  of  the  mams 
vod  intellectaal  bferiority  of  their  former  slaves,  the  negroea  mast'  change;  hot  tk 
long  as  this  opinion  subsists,  to  chango  )s  impossible. 
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ed'  upon  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  herself  1  When  I  remember 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  aristocratic  bodies,  of  whateTor 
nature  they  may  be,  jo-e.commiogled  with  the  mass  of  the  people; 
and  the  exceeding  care  which  they  take  to  preserve  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  their  caste  inviolate,  I  despair  of  seeing  an  aristoc- 
racy disappear  which  is  founded. upon  visible  and  indelible  agns« 
Those  who  hope  that  the  Europeans  will  ever  mix  with  the  ne* 
groes,  appear  to  me  to  delude  themselves ;  and  I  am  not  lec^to  aA]^ 
s^ch  conclusion  by  my  own  reason,  or  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Hitherto,  wherever  the  whites  have  been  the  most  powerful,  th^ 
h^ive  maintained  the  blacks  in  a  subordinate  or  a  servile  position; 
wherever  the  negroes  have  been  strongest,  they  have  destroyed  the 
whites ;  such  has  been  the  only  course  of  events  which  has  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  races. 

I  see  that  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stfites 
at  the  present  day,  the  legal  barrier  which  separated  the  two  races 
is  tending  to  fall  away,  but  not  that  which  exists  in  the  manners  of 
the  country ;  slavery  recedes,  tbut  the  prejudice  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  remains  stationary.  Whosoever  has  inhabited  the 
United  States,  must  have  perceived,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Un* 
ion  in  which  the  negroes  are  no  longer  slaves,  they  have  in  no* 
wise  drawn  ^nearer  to  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice 
of  the  i*ace  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  states  which  have  abol- 
ished slavery,  t|^an  in  those  where  it  still  exists ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
so  jjitolerant  as  in  those  states  where  servitude  has  never  been 
known. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  marriages  may  be  le* 
gaily  contracted  between  negroes  and  whites,  but  public  opinion 
would  stigmatize  a  man  who  should  connect  himself  with  a  negress 
aa  infamous,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  single  instance 
-of  such  a  union.  The  electoral  franchise  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  negroes  in  almost  all  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  been 
abolished ;  but  if  they  come  forward  to  vote,  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. If  oppressed,  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law,  but  they  will 
find  none  but  whites  among  their  judges ;  and  although  they  maj 
l^ally  serve  as  jurors,  prejudice  repulses  them  from  that  office 
The  same  schools  do  not  receive  the  child  of  the  black  and  of  the 
European.    In  the  theatres,  gold  cannot  procure  a  seat  for  the  sep- 
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Tile  race  beside  their  former  masters;  in  the  hospitals  theyli^ 
apart ;  and  although  they  are  allowed  to  invoke  the  same  Divinity 
as  the  whites,  it  must  be  at  a  diiiferent  albr,  and  in  their  owA 
churches  with  their  own  clergy.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  not  closedl 
against  these  unhappy  beings ;  but  their  inferiority  is  continued  tc 
the  very  confines  of  the  other  world .  When  the  negro  is  defunct, 
his  bones  are  cast  aside,  and  the  distinction  of  condition  prevails 
erren  in  .the  equality  of  death.  The  negro  is  free,  but  he  can  shard 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labour,  nor  the  aflffic^ 
tions,  nor  the  tomb  of  him  whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to  be; 
and  he  cannot  meet  him  upon  fair  terms  in  life  or  in  death. 

In  the  south,  where  slavery  still  exists,  the  negroes  are  less  care- 
fully kept  apart ;  they  sometimes  share  the  labour  and  the  recreai- 
tions  of  the  whites ;  the  whites  consent  to  intermix  with  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  although  the  legislation  treats  them  more 
harshly,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  tolerant  and  compassions- 
ate.  In  the  south  the  master  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  slave  to  his 
own  standing,  because  he  knows  that  he  can  in  a  monient  reduce 
him  to  the  dust  at  pleasure.  In  the  north,  the  white  no  longelr 
dbtinctly  perceives  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  the  de- 
graded race,  and  he  shuns  the  negro  with  the  more  pertinacity, 
because  he  fears  lest  they  should  some  day  be  confounded  together. 

Among  the  Americans  of  the  south,  nature  sometimes  reasserts 
her  righte,  and  restores  a  transient  equality  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites ;  but  in  the  north,  pride  restrains  the  most  imperi- 
ous of  human  passions.  The  American  of  the  northern  states  wouhf 
perhaps  allow  the  negress  to  share  his  licentious  pleasures,  if  the 
laws  of  his  country  did  not  declare  that  she  may  aspire  to  be  the 
legitimate  partner  of  his  bed  5  but  he  recoils  with  horror  from  her 
who  might  become  his  wife 

Thus  it  is,  in  the  United  States,  that  the  prejudice  which  repefe 
the  negroes  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  are  emancipa- 
ted, and  inequality  is  sanctioned  by  the  manners  while  it  is  effaced 
from  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  United  States,  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
aoribed,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Americans  have  abolished  slaves 
fj  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  why  they  maintain  it  in  the  south, 
Itiid  why  they  aggravate  its  hardships  there  ?  The  answer  is  easily 
given.    It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  negroes,  but  for  that  of  the 
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whitesi,  that  meaiSares  are  taken  to  abolish  slarery  in  tiie  Umtei 
Slates. 

The  first  negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia  about  the  year 
1621.*  In  Ameriea,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
slavery  originated  in  the  south.  Thence  it  spread  from  one  settle* 
ment  to  another;  but  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  toward  the 
Bortbern  states,  and  the  negro  population  was  always  very  limited 
in  New  England.f 

A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  colo* 
nies,  when  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  struck  by  the  extift* 
ordinary  fact,  that  the  provinces  which  were  comparatively  desti* 
tote  of  slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  prosperitj, 
more  raipidly  than  those  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of' 
negroes.  In  the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
cidtivate  the  soil  themselves^  or  by  hired  labourers ;  in  the  latter, 
fbey  were^i1l^ni8hed  with  hands  for  which  they  paid  no  wages ;  yet^ 
aitfaough  labour  and-  expense  were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  witb 
economy  on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  system..  This  consequence  seemed  to  be  the  more 
cBfficult  to  explain,  since  the  settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same' 
European  race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  ciriKzation,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  shades  of  difference  were  extremely  slight 

Time,  however,  continued  to  advance ;  and  the  AngIo-American% 
spreadhig  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  penetrated  farther 
and  farther  into  the  solitudes  of  the  west ;  they  met  with  a  new  boQ 
and  an  unwonted  climate;  the  obstacles  which  opposed  them  were 
of  the  most  various  *  character ;  their  races  intermingled,  the  k»» 
habitants  of  the  south  went  up  toward  the  north,  those  of  the  DorA^ 
descended  to  the  south ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  causes^  the 

*,  9€b  B«v«arlflf'«  Hiitory  of  Virfinw.  See  also  in  Jefienon's  Memotn  tome  can* 
one  details  coocerning  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Virginia,  and  the  first  act  which 
probihited  the  importation  of  them  in  1*778. 

t'  Tha  number  of  slaTee  was  less  coLsiderable  in  the  north,  bat  the  advaatafU 
Rsulting  from  slavery  were  not  more  contested  there  than  in  the  south.  In  1740,  tha 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  declared  that  the  direct  importation  of  slaves  ought 
to  be  encouraged  as  mpch  as  posaiblei  and  smuggling  severely  punished,  in  order  sot 
to  discourage  the  fair  trader.  (Kent's  Commenuries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.)  Curious  ra* 
searches,  hy  Belknap,  upon  slavery  in  New  England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
GpUectioB  of  Masaaehttsetu,  vol.  ir.,  p.  193.  It  appears  that  negroes  were  introduoad 
there  in  1S90,  but  that  the  legislation  and  manners  of  the  people  were  opposed  t* 
•isrery  from  the  first ;  see  also,  in  the  same  work,  the  maonei'  in  which  public o| 
mi  afterwaxd  the  l«iv>  fioaily.  pvt  u  c»d  to  slsTwry. 
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■ame  result  recurred  at  every  step ;  and  in  general,  the  colonic  in 
which  there  were  no  slaves  became  more  populous  and  more  rich 
than  those  in  which  slavery  flourished*  The  more  progress  was 
made,  th^  more  was  it  shown  that  slavery,  which,  is  so  cruel  to  the 
slave,  is  prejudicial  to  the  master. 

But  this  truth  was  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  when  civiliza*- 
tion  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  stream  which  the  Indians 
had  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  river,  waters 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys  which  have  ever  been  Aaade 
the  abode  of  man.  Undulating  lands  extend  upon  both  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  whose  soil  affords  inexhaustible  treasi^res  to  the  labourer; 
on  either  bank. the  air  is  wholesome  and  the  climate  mild;  and 
each  of  them  forms  the  extreme  .frontier  o^  a  vast  state :  that  which 
follow^  the  nu^lerous  windings  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  left  is  called 
K^tucky ;  that  upon  the  right  bears  the  name  of  the  river.  These 
two  states  only  differ  in  a  single  respect ;  Kentud^  has  admitted  * 
slavery,  but  the  state  of  Ohio  has  ptohiUted  the  existence  of  slaves 
within  its  borders.* 

Thus  the  traveller  who  floats  down  the  curreot  of  the  Ohio,  to 
the  spot  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  may  be  said  to 
sail  between  hberty  and  servitude;  and  a  transient  inspection  of 
the  surrounding  objects  will  convince  him  which  of  the  two  is  most 
favourable  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  the  population  is  rare ;  from 
time  to  time  one  descries  a  troop  of  slaves  loitering  in  the  half- 
desert  fields;  the  primeval  forest  recurs  at  every  turn;  society 
seems  to  be  asleep,  man  to  be  idle,  and  nature  alone  offers  a  scene 
of  activity  and  of  life.       .  , 

From  the  right  bank,  on  the  contrary,  a  confused  hum  is  heard, 
which  proclaims  the  presence  of  industry ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  abundant  harvests ;  the  elegance  of  the  dwellings  announces 
the  taste  and  activity  of  the  labourer ;  and  man  appears  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  and  contentment  which  are  the  re- 
ward of  labour.f 

•  Not  only  is  slarery  prohibited  in  Ohio,  but  no  free  negroes  are  allowed  to  enter 
die  territory  of  that  slate,  or  to  hold  property  in  it.    See  the  statutes  of  Ohio. 

t  The  activity  of  Ohio  is  not  confined  to  indiriduals,  but  the  undertakings  of  the 
ftate  are  surprisingly  great :  a  canal  has  beeu  established  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio,  by  means  of  which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  communicates  with  the  river 
of  the  north,  and  the  European  commodities  with  arrive  at  New  York,  may  bt  fu 
warded  by  water  to  New  Orleans  aoroaa  five  hmdred  leagvaa  orooBtiAeBt.i 
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The  state  <^  Kentucky  ^as  foiuided  in  1775,  the  state  of  Ohio 
(Mdy  twelve  years  later ;  but  twelve  years  ai'e  more  in  America 
than  half  a  century  in  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  exceeds  that  of  Kentucky  foy  250,000  souls.*  These 
opposite  consequences  of  slavery  and  freedom  may  readily  be  ^ 
understood ;  and  they  suffice  to  explain  many  of  the  differences 
which  we  remark  between  the  civilization  of  antiquify  and  that  of 
our  own  time« 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  slavery,  upon  the  right  bank  it  is  identified  with  that  of 
pstisperity  and  improvement ;  on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded,  on  the 
other  it  is  honoured;  on  the  former  territory  no  white  labourers  can 
be  found,  for  they  would  be  afraid  of  assimilating  themselves  to 
the  negroes;  on  the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population 
^tends  its  activity  and  its  intdligence  to  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment Thus  the  men  whose  task  it  b  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of 
Kentucky  are  ignorant  and  lukewarm ;  while  those  who  are  active 
and  enlightened  either  do  nothing,  or  pass  over  into  the  state  of 
Ohio,  where  they  may  work  without  dishonour. 

It  is  true  that  in  Kentucky  the  planters  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  to  the  slaves  whom  they  employ;  but  ttiey  derive  small 
profits  firom  their  labour,  while  ^e  wages  paid  to  free  workmen 
would  be  returned  with  interest  in  the^alue  of  their  services. 
The  free  workman  is  paid,  but  he  does  his  work  quicker  than  the 
skive ;  and  rapidity  of  execution  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
economy.  The  white  sells  his  services,  but  they  are  only  purchased 
at  the  times  at  which  they  may  be  useful ;  the  black  can  claim  no 
remuneration  for  his  toil,  but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  is 
perpetual ;  he  must  be  supported  in  his  old  age  as  well  as  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  in  his  profitless  infancy  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  youth.  Payment  must  equally  be  made  in  order 
^to  obtain  the  services  of  either  class  of  men;  the  free  workman 
receives  his  wages  in  money ;  the  slave  in  education,  in  food,  in  care, 
and  in  clothing.  The  money  which  a  master  spends  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  slaves^  goes  gradually  and  in  detail,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceived ;  the  salary  of  the  free  workman  is  paid  in  a 

•  Tbti  ezAct  nomberfl  ghren  hf  the  eentos  of  18^  irere  *  XenVxiy  SSE^S44;  0]ito« 
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round  sum,  which  appears,  only  to  enrich  ihe  iDAvidual  who  re* 
oeives  itj  but  in  the  end  the  slave  has  cost  more  than  the  firee 
aervanty  and  bis  labour  is  le^s  productive* 

The  influence  of  slavery  extends  still  farther ;  it  a£^cts  the  diaiv 
acter  of  the  master^  and  imparts  a  peculiar  tendency  to  his  ideaB 
and  his  tastes.  Upon  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  character  oi 
the  inhabitants  is  enterprising  and  energetic ;  but  this  vigour  is 
very  differently  exercised  in  the  two  states.  The  white  inhabitant 
of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  inibsist  by  his  own  exertions^  regards 
temporal  prosperity  as  the  principal  aim  of  his  existence;  and  as 
the  country  whidi  he  occupies  presents  inexhaustible  resources  to 
his  industry,  and  ever-varying  lures  to  his  activity,  his  acquisitive 
ardour  surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  cupidity :  he  is  tor* 
mented  l^  the  desire  of  wealth,  and  he  boldly  enters  upon  every 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him ;  he  becomes  a  sailor,  pioneer,  an. 
artisan,  or  a  labourer,  with  the  same  indifference,  and  he  supports,  witlt 
equal  constancy,  the  fatigues  and  the-  dangers  inddental  to  these 
various  professions ;  the  resources  of  his  intelligence  are  astoni^ 
ing,  and  his  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  amounts  to  a  species  of 
heroism. 

But  the  Kentuckian  scorns  not  only  labour,  but  all  the  underta* 
kings  which  labour  promotes;  ds  he  livies  in  an  idle  independence^ 
his  tastes  are  those  of  an. idle  man;  money  loses  a  portion  of  iti 
value  in  his  eyes ;  he  covets  wealUi  much  less  than  pleasure  voA 
excitement ;  and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to  gaiii, 
tmrns  with  him  to  a  passionate  love  of  field  sports  and  military  ex- 
ercises ;  he  delights  in  violent  bodily  ex^tion,  he  is  familiar  vrith 
the  use  of  arms,  and  is  accustomed  from  a  r&y  early  age  to  expose 

/        - 

*  IndependeBtly  of  these  oaiwes  which,- wlterever  free  workmen  aboundi  render- 
tbeir  labour  more  productive  and  more  economical  than  that  of  8la?e«,  another  cania 
may  be  pointed  out  which  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States;  the  sugar-cane  has  hithi 
erto  been  cultiTated  with  saccess  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  that  rirer  in  the  gulf  ef  Mexico,  In  Louisiana  the  cultiFation  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  exceedingly  lucrative ;  nowhere  does  a  labourer  earn  so  much  by  his  work: 
and,  as  there  is  always  a  certain  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value 
of  the  produce,  the  price  of  slaves  is  very  high  in  Louisiana.  But  Louisiana  is  one  ol 
the  confederate  states,  and  slaves  may  be  c«rf ied  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  |' 
the  price  given  for  slates  in  I^ew  Orleans  consequently  raises  the  value  of  slaves  in 
all  the  other  markets.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  countries  where  the 
land  is  less  productive,  the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  still  very  oonsidecaUe,  whkh  given 
an  additional  advantage  to  the  competition  of  free  labour. 
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UEtfife  ia'  angle  combat  Thus  slavery  not  only  prevents  the  white! 
'from  beeoming  opulent,  but  even  from  desiring  to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  producing  opposite  ef- 
fects for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
Ameriea,  they  have  established  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  commei^cial  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  those 
of  the  north.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  only  the  northern  states 
which  are  in  possession  of  shipping,  manufactures,  railroads,  and 
cluials.  This  difference  is  perceptible  not  only  in  comparing  the 
north  with  the  south,  but  in  comparing  the  several  southern  states. 
Almost  all  the  individuals  who  carry  on  commercial  opefations,  or 
who  endeavour  to  turn  slave-labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the  north.  The  natives 
of  the  northern  states  are  constantly  spreading  over  that  portion  of 
flie  American  territory,  where  they  have  less  to  iear  from  competi- 
tion ;  they  discover  resources  there,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  inhabitants:  and,  as  they  Comply  with  a  system  which  they  do 
not  approve,  they  succeed  in  turning  it  to  better  advantage  dian 
those  who  first  founded,  and  who  still  maintain  it 

Were  I  inclined  to  continue  this  parallel,  I  could  easily  prove 
that  almost  all  the  differences,  which  may  be  remarked  between 
the  characters  of  the  Americans  in  the  southern  and  in  the  northern 
states,  have  originated  in  slavery ;  but  this  would  divert  me  from 
my  subject,  and  my  present  intention  is  not  to  point  out  all  the 
consequences  of  servitude,  but  those  effects  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  which  have  admitted  it. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  production  of  wealth  must 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known  rn  antiquity,  as  slavery  then  ob- 
tained throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the  nations  which  were 
unacquainted  with  it  were  barbarous.  And  indeed  Christianity 
only  abolished  slavery  by  advocating  the  claims  of  the  slave ;  a* 
the  present  time  it  may  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  the  master ;  and, 
upon  this  point,  interest  is  reconciled  with  morality. 

As  these  troths  became  apparent  in  the  United  States,  slavery 
receded  before  the  progress  of  experience.  Servitude  had  beguQ 
in  the  south,  and  had  thence  spread  toward  the  north;  but  it  now 
retires  again.  Freedom,  which  started  from  the  north,  now  de- 
scends uiunterruptedly  toward  the  south.  Amoi^  the  great  states^ 
Pennsylvania  now  constitutes  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  to  the 
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north ;  but  even  within  those  limits  the  slaveHsystem  ia  abaSc^ ; 
Maryland,  which  is  immediately  below  Pennsylvania,  lA  preparing 
for  its  abolition;  and  Virginia,  which  comes  next  to  Maryland,  is 
already  discussing  its  utility  and  its  dangers.* 

No  great  change  takes  place  in  human  institutions,  without  in- 
volving among  its  causes  the  law  of  inheritance.  When  the  law 
of  primogeniture  obtained  in  the  south,  each  family  was  represented 
by  a  wealthy  individual,  who  was  neither  compelled  nor  induced  to 
labour ;  and  he  was  surrounded^  as  by  parasitic  plants,  by  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  then  excluded  by  law  from 
sharing  the  common  inheritance,  and  who  led  the  same  kind  of  Ufe 
as  himself.  The  very  same  thing  then  occurred  in  all  the  families 
of  the  south  that  still  happens  in  the  wealthy  families  of  some 
countries  in  Europe,  namely,  that  the  younger  sons  remain  in  the 
same  state  of  idleness  as  their  elder  brother,  without  being  as  ridi 
as  he  is.  This  identical  result  seems  to  be  produced- in  Europe  and 
in  America  by  wholly  analogous  causes.  In  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  race  of  whites  formed  an  aristocratic  body,  which 
was  headed  by  a  certun  number  of  privileged  individuals,  whose 
wealth  was  permanent,  and  whose  leisure  was  hereditary.  These 
leaders  of  the  American  nobility  kept  alive  the  traditional  prejudices 
of  the  white  race  in  the  body  of  which  they  were  the  representatives, 
and  maintained  the  honour  of  mactive  life.  This  anstocracy  con- 
tained many  who  were  poor,  but  none  who  would  work ;  its  mem- 
bers preferred  want  to  labour ;  consequentiy  no  competition  was 
set  on  foot  against  negro  labourers  and  slaves,  and  whatever  opin- 
ion might  be  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  their  efforts,  it  was 
indispensable  to  employ  them,  since  there  was  no  one  else  to  work 

No  sooner  was  the  law  of  primogeniture  abolished  than  fortunes 
began  to  dinnnish,  and  all  the  families  of  the  country  were  simul- 
taneously reduced  to  a  state  in  which  labour  became  neeessaiy  to 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence :  several  of  them  have  since  en- 

•  A  peculiar  ntaaa  cotitribatei  to  detach  the  two  last-meDtioned  states  from  ibM 
canM  of  slavery.  The  fonner  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  Union  was  principally  de- 
rived from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  This  cultivation  is  specially  carried  on  by 
slaves ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  market-price  of  tobacco  has  diminishedi 
while  the  value  of  the  slaves  remains  the  same.  Thus  the  ratio  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  value  of  the  produce  ia  changed.  Tlie  natives  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  therefore  more  disposed  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  to  give 
up  slave  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  tob«ecO|  cf  to  give  up  slarery  and  tobacco  at  %m 
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.'tirefy  dssatppearcd ;  and  all'^^f  them  learned' tp  feokfe^wardtaiihe 
time  at  ^wiiich  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  one'  to  provide  fat 
his  own  wants.  Wealthy  individuate  are  still  to  he  met  with,  but 
they  no  longer  C(»istitute  a  compact  and  hereditary  body,  nor.  have 
they  been  able  to  adopt  ft  line  of  conduct  in  which  they  could  per 
severe,  and  which  they  could  infuse  into  all  ranks  oi  sodety^  The 
prqudice  which  stigmatized  labour  was  in  Ae  first  place  abandoned 
by  common  consent ;  the  nnmber  of  needy  men  was  increased,  and 
the  needy  were  allowed  to  gain  a  laborious  submstenoe  wiUiout 
blushing  for  their  exertions;  Thus  one^of  the  most  immediate  coii'^ 
sequences  of  the  partible  quality  of  estates  has  been  to  create  a 
dass  of  free  labourers.  M  soon  as  a  competition  was  set  on  fboi^ 
between  the  free  labourer  and  the  slave,^e  infmorily  of  die  latter 
becajq^e  manifest,  and  slaveiy  was  attacked  in  its  fundamenal  prin- 
ciple, which  i^  the  interest  of  the  master. 

As  slavery  recedes,  the  black  population  follows  its  retrograde 
OQurse,  and  returns  with  it  to  those  tropical  regions  from  which  it 
originally  came.  However  smgular  this  fact  may  at  first  i^pear  te 
be,  it  may  readily  be  expluned.  Although  the  Americans  abolish  the 
principle  of  slavery,  they  do  tiot  set  their  daves  free.  To  illustrats 
this  remark  I  will  quote  the  example  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1788,  the  state  of  New  York  prohibited  the  sale  of  slaves  withia 
its  limits ;  which  was  an  indirect  method  of  prohibiting  the  imports* 
tion  of  blacks.  Thenceforward  the  number  of  negroes  could  only 
increase  according  to  the  ratio  at  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
But  e^rht  years  later  a  more  decisive  measure  was  taken,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  ,aU  children  bonvof  slave  pairents  after  the  4th  ot 
July,  1799,  should  be  free.  No  increase  could  then  take  place,  and 
although  slaves  still  existed,  slavery  might  be  said  to  be  aboUshed. 

From  the  time  at  wUch  a  northern  state  prohibited  the  importa^* 
tiion  of  slaves,  i^o  slaves  were  brought  from  the  south  to  be  sold  in 
its  markets.  On  &e  other  hand,  as  the  sale  of  slaves  was  forbidden 
in  that  state,  an  owner  W|ts  no  longer  able  to  get  rid  of  his  slave 
(who  thus  became  a  burdensome  possession)  otherwise  than  by 
transporting  him  to  the  south.  But  when  a  ncMrthem  state  declared 
that  the  son  of  the  slave  should  be  bom  free,  flie  slave  to5^  a  large 
portion  of  his  market  value,  smce  his  posterity  was  no  longer  ia« 
eluded  in  the  bargain,  and  the  owner  had  then  a'  strong  interest  in 
transporting  him  to  the  south.    Thus  the  saijoie  law  prevents  tho, 
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daTflsvof  tke  aout^  from  doming  to  die  Aortfaera  ilateB)  and  Avrm 
those  of  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  want  of  free  hands  is  felt  in  a  state  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  slaves  decreases.  But  in  prqiortion  as  labour  is  pet" 
form^  by  free  hands,  slaye^labour  becomes  less  productive ;  and 
the  slave  is  then  a  useless  or  an  onerous  possession^  whom  it  is  im- 
portant to  expt>rt  to  those  southern  states  where  the  same  eomp^ 
tition  is  not  to  be  feared.  Thus  the  abolition  of  slavery  does  not 
set  the  shive  free,  but  it  merely  transfers  him  from  one  master  tb 
another,  and  fr<«i  the  north  to  Uie  south. 

The  .emancipated  negroes,  and  those  bom  after  the  abolition  <$f 
slavery,  do  not,  indeed,  migrate  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  hut 
ibeir  situation  with  regard  to  the  Europeans  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  abori^nes  of  America ;  they  remain  half  civilized^  and  de^ 
prived  of  their  rights  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  is  far 
flUp«ior  to  them  in  v^ealth  and  in  knowledge ;  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  of  the  laws,*  and  the  intolerance  of  the  people. 
On  some  aoeounts  they  9xe  still  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  Indians, 
si^ice  they  are  hauntedby  the  reminiscence  of  slavery,  and  they  catt^ 
not  Qlaim  possession  of  a  single  portion  of  the  soil :  many  of  them 
perish  miserably ,t  and  the  rest  congregate  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  perform  the  meanest  offices,  and  lead  a  wretched  and 
precarious  esostence. 

But  even  if  the  number  of  negroes  eontitiqed  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  when  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  the  nnmber  (^ 
whites  augments  with  twofold  rapidity  nnee  the  abohtion  ofslaveryj 
the  blacks  would  soon  be^  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  sti^ange 
|>opuIation. 

A  district  wbidi  is  cultivated  fay  slaves  is  in  general  more  scantily 
peopled  than  a  district  cuUiv<ated  by  free  labour:  mcHeover,  Anier- 
ica  is  still  a  mew  oountiy,  and  a  state  is  tiiere&re  not  half  peopled 

«  tl»wateB  in  whfiok  skterjr  ii  Aolbted  wpullf  Ao  whtt  tHey  tan  to  retubr  ihnk 
territor  J  disagreeable  to  tbe  negroes  as  a  place  of  residence ,  and  as  a  kind  of  emnJa* 
tiob  exists  between  the  different  states  in  this  respect,  the  unhappy  blacks  can  only 
4k«Me  the  ItBast  of  tks  evils  wliioh  ^eset  them. 

t  There  is  a  vsry  great  difference  between  the  mortality  of  the  blacks  andof  te 
whites  in  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  abolished ;  from  1S20  to  1831  only  one  out  of 
fcrty-two  individimls  «f  the  white  popahtion  died  in  Philadelphia ;  bot  one  negro  out 
qf  twenty-one  iadiTiduals  of  the  black  pcfulation  die|  in  the  same  apace  of  timb.  TUt 
mortality  is  by  no  means  so  great  among  the  negroes  who  lura  still  slares.  (See  Ea . 
iherton>s  Medicil  Statistics,  p.  is.) 
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at  tbe  time  intImb  it  abolisbes  dvf eiy.  No  aoaocr  k  an  end  pat  to 
slavery,  than  the  want  of  free  labonr  is  fek»  and  a  crowd  of  enter* 
piimg  adventttrers  iounediately  arrive  from  all  parts  cf  the  country, 
who  hasten  to  profit,  by  the  fresh  resources  which  are  then  opened 
to  industry.  The  soil  is  soon  divided  among  them,  and  a  family  of 
white  settlers  takes  possesaon  of  each  tract  of  country.  Beside 
which,  European  emigraticMi  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  free 
states ;  for  what  would  be  Ae  fate  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  ease  and  happiness,  if  ne  were  to  land  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  stigmatized  as  degrading  ?  . 

Thus  the  white  population  grows  by  its  natural  increase,  and  s(t 
the  same  tone  by  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants ;  while  the 
-  black  population  receives,  no  emigrants,  and  is  upon  its  deduM. 
The  proportion  which  existed  between  the  two  races  is  soon  in- 
verted. The  negroes  eonstitute  a  scanty  remnant,  a  poor  tribe  of 
vagrants,  which  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  people  in  frill 
possession  of  the  land;  and  the  presence  of  the  blacks  is  only 
maiked  by  the  injustice  and  the  hardships  of  which  they  are  th^ 
unhappy  victims. 

In  several  of  the  western  states  the  negro  race  never  made  ilB 
appearance ;  and  in  all  the  northern  states  it  is  rapidly  dediniai^ 
Thus  the  great  question  of  its  future  condition  is  confined  within  a 
Harrow  circle,  where  it  becomes  less  formidable,  though  not  more 
easy  of  solution. 

The  more  we  descend  towatd  ike  south,  the  more  difficult  does 
it  become  to  abolidi  slavery  with  advantage :  and  this  arises  firom 
several  physical  causes,  which  it  is  important  to  point  oi^. 

The  fiistof  these  causes  is  the  dimatei  it  is  well  known  that  in 
proportion  as  Europeans  approach  the  tropics,  they  suffer  more 
-fi«m  labour*  Mmy  of  die  Americans,  even  assert,  that  within  a 
certain  latitiide  the  exertions  which  a  negro  can  make  withoAt^ 
danger  are  fi&tal  to  them  f  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  opinioiiy 
^hkh  is  so  fitvouraUeio  the  indoleafse  of  the  inhabitants  of  souU^ 


*  Tbn  is  tne  of  the  tpoti  in  whicli  rice  is  taltiTsled :  rioe-grouids,  wMdi  srs  Wh 
wholesome  in  all  countries,  are  particnlarly  dsngeroas  in  those  regions  which  are  e» 
posed  to  fh«  beams  of  a  tropical  son.  Enropeans  would  not  find  it  eoy  to  cnhiiMs 
ais  w\  in  that  part  of  the  Kew  World  if  it  must  necessarily  be  made  to  prodnes  liM} 
let  matf  tiiey  not  subsist  wtthont  rice-groonds  f 
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cm  re^oDB,  is  oonfiimed  by  ezperie.nce.  .  Hie  southern  parts  of  the 
Union  are  not  hotter  than  the  south  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  ;*  and  it 
may  be  asked  why  the  European  cannot  work  as  well  there  as  in 
the.  two  latter  countries.  If  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Itely 
and  in  Spam  without  causing  the  destruction  of  the  masters,  wl^ 
should  not  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  Union  1  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Nature  has  prohibited  the  Europeans  in  Oeoj^a.and  the 
Floridas,  under  pain  of  death,  from  raismg  the  means  of  subsistence 
£N>m  the  soil ;  but  their  labour  would  unquestionably  be  more  irk- 
some and  less  productivef  to  them  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England.  As  the  free  workman  thus  Ipses  a  portion  of  his  superi- 
ority over  the  slave  in  the  southern  states,  there  are  fewer  induce- 
ments to  abolish  slavery. 

All  the  plants  of  Europe  grow  in  thenorthern  parts  of  the  Union; 
the  south  has  special  productions  of  its  own.  It  has  been  observed - 
that  slave  labour  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  cultivating  c<»ii. 
The  farmer  of  corn-land  in  a  country  where  slavery  is  unknown, 
habitually  retains  a  small  number  of  labourers  in  his  service,  and 
at  seed-time  and  harvest  he  hires  several  additional  hands,  who  only 
live  at  his  cost  for  a  short  period.  But  the  agriculturist  in  a  slave 
state  is  obliged  to  keep  a  large  number  of  slaves  the  whole  year 
round,  in  order  to  sow  his  fields  and  to  gather  in  his  crops,  although 
their  services  are  only  required  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  slaves  aie 
onable  to  wait  till  they  are  hired,  and  to  subast  by  their  own  la- 
bour in  the  meantime  like  free  labourers ;  in  order  to  have  their 
varices,  they  must  be  bought.  Slavery,  independently  of  its  gen- 
eral disadvantages,  is  therefi>re  still  more  inapplicable  to  coimtiieB 
m  which  cotn  is  cultivated  than  to  those  which  produce  crops  of  a 
different  kind 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  and  especially  of  the  sugar- 
cane, demands  on  the  otho*  hand,  unremitting  attention :  and  wo^ 
men  and  children  are  employed  in  it,  whose  services  are  of  but 
fittle  use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat    Thus  slavery  is  naturally 

*  TheM  statei  are  Dearer  to  th^eqoator  than  Italy  and  Spain,  but  the  tempentnre 
of  the  continent  of  America  it  rery  much  lover  than  that  of  Europe. 

t  The  Spanish  goTemment  formerly  caused  a  certain  number  of  peasants  from  the 
Aioret  to  be  transported  into  a  district  of  Louisiana  called  Attakapasi  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. These  settlers  still  cnltirate  the  soil  without  the  assistance  of  slaves,  boC 
their  industry  is  so  languid  as  scarcely  to  supply  their  most  necessary  wanu. 
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mce  fitted  to  the  countries  from  vrUch,  tibese  prpducticAis  are  de^ 
rived.  -     * 

Tobacco^  cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  excluavely  grown  in 
the  southland  they  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealdi 
of  those  states*  If  slavery,  .were  abolished,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  would  be  constrained  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives :  they 
must  either  change  their  system  of  cultivation,  and  then  they  would 
eome  into  competition  with  the  more  active  and  more  experienced 
inhabitants  of  the  north  '^  or,  if  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same 
produce  without  slave  labour,  they  would  have  to  support  the  com- 
pedtion  of  the  other  states  of  the  south,  which  might  still  retain 
their  slaves.  Thus,  peculiar  reasons  for  maintaining  slavery  exist 
in  the  south  which  do  not  operate  in  the  north. 

But  there  is  yet  another  motive  whiqh  is  more  cogent  than  aU 
ibe  others;  the. south  might  indeed,  rigorously  speaking,  abolish 
slavery,  but  how  should  it  rid  its  territory  of  the  black  population  1 
Slaves  and  slavery  are  driven  from  the  north  by  the  same  law,  but 
this  twofold  result  cannot  be  hq>ed  for  in  the  south. 

The  arguments  which  I  hav^  adduced  to  show  that  slavery  is 
more  natural,  and  more  advantageous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  number  of  slaves  must  be  far  greater  in 
the  former,  districts.  It  was  to  the  southern  settlements  that  the 
&st  Africans  were  brought,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  number 
of  them  have  always  been  impc^ted*  As  we  advance  toward  the 
south,  the  prejudice  which  sanctions  idleness  increases  in  pow^. 
In  the  states  nearest  to  the  tropics  th^e  is  not  a  angle  white  la- 
bourer; the  negroes  are  consequently  much  more  numerous  in  the 
eouth  ;than  in  the  north.  .  And,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this 
jBspropprtion  increases  daily,  »nce  the  negroes  are  transferred  to 
pne  part  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  black  population  augments  in  the  south,  not  only  by  its 
natural  fecundity,  but  by  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  negroes 
from  the  north ;  and  die  African  race  has  causes  of  increase  in  the 
south  v^  analogous  to  those  which  so  powerfully  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  European  race  in  the  north. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  there  is  one  negro  in  three  hundred  inhabit 
ants;  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  one  hundred;  in  New  York,  two  in 
one  hundred ;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  the  same  number ;  in  Mary- 
land, thirty-four ;  in  Virginia,  forty-two ;  and,  lastly,  in  South  Caro 
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littafifly-five  per  cent.*.  Sach  wds  the  proportioti  of  tbe  U«dr 
population  to  the  whites  in  the  year  1830.  But  this  proportion  it 
perpetually  changing,  as  it  constantly  decreases  in  the  north  and 
augments  in  the  south. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  southerfi  states  of  the  Union  cannot 
abolish  slavery  without  incurring  very  great  dangers,  whioh  Ih^ 
north  had  no  reason  to^  apprehend  when  it  emancipated  its  bla^dt 
population.  We  have  already  shown  the  system  by  which  tiie 
wirthern  states  Secure  the  transttbn  from  Blateiy  to  freedom,  by 
keeping  the  present  generation  in  chains,  and  setting  their  deacend- 
aute  free;  by  this  means  the  negroes  are  gradually  introduced  into 
Meiety  y  and  While  the  men  who  might  abuse  their  freedom  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  servitude,  those  who  are  emandpated  may  leam 
&te  art  of  being  free  before  they  become  their  own  masters.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  method  in  the  south.  To  declare 
that  all  the  negroes  bom  after  a  certain  period  shall  be  free,  is  to 
introduce  the  principle  and  the  notion  <»f  liberty  into  the  heart  of 
slavery;  the  blacks,  whom  the  law  thus  maintains  in  a  state  of 
riavery  from  which  their  children  are  delivered,  are  astonished  at 
60  unequal  a  fate,  and  their  astonishment  is  only  the  prelude  tb 
their  impatience  and  irritation.  Thenceforward  slavery-  loses  in 
their  eyes,  that  kind  of  moral  power  which  it  derived  from  time  and 
habit ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  palpable  abuse  of  force.  The  norths 
ern  states  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tite  contrast,  because  in  them 
the  blacks  were  few  in  number,  and  the  white  population  was  veiy 
considerable.  But  if  this  faint  dawn  of  freedom  were  to  ^ow  two 
millions  of  men  their  true  position,  the  oppressors  would  have 
reason  to  tremble.  After  having  effrahchiaed  the  childreB  of 
their  slaves,  the  Europeans  of  the  southern  states  would  veiy 
riioftly  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to  the  whole  blwdt 
population. 

*  W€  find  it  asserted  in  «ii  Amerfcaik  work,  entitled,  '^  Letters  on  the  Coltioixats^ 
Society/'  bf  Mr.  Carey,  1833,  that  *^  for  the  last  forty  years  the  black  race  hasincreas* 
ed  mote  rapidly  than  the  white  raee  in  the  st^te  of  South  Carolina ;  a^d  that  if  wi 
take  the  average  population  of  the  &m  states  of  the  south  into  ^hich  skfef  were  jlnt 
mtroduced,  ^\z,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Sputh  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Geoigia 
we  shall  find  that  from  1790  to  1830,  the  whites  have  augmented  hi  the  proportiott  of 
60  10  100,  «nd  the  bladLS  in'that  of  1 »  to  100/' 
Id  the  United  StateSi  1830,  the  population  of  the  two  races  stood  as  follows  :— 
States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  6,665,434  whites ;  130,520  blacks.  Slave  stata^ 
Zfid^fiH  whites  j  3,108,108  bfaMsks. 
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■Jsk  thfe  ndrth,  as  I  Ht^  already  ramarkdly  a  twofold  ^gratiqii 
flBSuea  upon  tke  abolition  of  slavery,  or  even  precedes  tbal  ^vent 
"when  circumstances  have  fendcreil  it  probable;  the  slaves  quit  the 
isbiiatrj  to  be  transported  southward ;  and  the  whites  of  tbe  nortb*- 
aSD-states  as  well  as  the  eimgranls.  from  Europe  hasten  to  fill  iqp 
Aeir  plai^.  But  these  two  causes  cannot  operate  in  the  same 
taumer  in  tiie  soath#rn  states.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  slaves 
is  too  great  for  any  expectation  of  th^  ever  being  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  entertained ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  Eu^op^ 
ssHi  and  the  Anglo-Ameneans  of  the  nMk  are  afrsud  to  come  to  in- 
liabit.ft  country,  ili  which  labour  has  not  yet  been  reinstated  in  ila 
dghtfiil  honours.  Beside^,  they  very  justly  look  upon  the  states  in 
^iriiich  Ihe  proportion.of  the  negroes  eqimls  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites,  as  exposed  to  very  great  dangers;  and  they  refrain  ftom 
Ivnikig  their  activity  in  that  direction. 

-Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  wouM  not  be  able,  like  their 
noiihem  countrymen,  ta  initiate  the  slaves  gradaally  into  a  state 
<if  freedom,  by  abolishiag  slavery ;  they  have  iko  means  of  perc^ 
Ably  diminishing  the  black  population,  and  they  would  t^main  um*^ 
«ippoited  to  reprass  its  excesses.  So  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeais,'a  great  peofde  of  free  negro^  would  exist  in  the  heart  of  a 
wldte  nation  of  equal  suse. 

The  samef  abuses  of  power  which  still  maintain  slavery,  would 
ihen  become  the  source  of  the  most .  alarming  perils,  which  the 
white  poipdation  of  the  south  might  have  to  apjprdiend.  At  the 
fHresent  time  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  ace  the  sole  ownem 
of  the  land ;  the  absolute  masters  of  all  labour ;  and  the  only  per 
•ons  who  are  possessed  of  weahh,  knowledge,  and  arms.  The 
-Uack  is  de^tiite  of  all  these  advantages^  but  he  subsists  withomt 
Aem  because  he  is  a  slave.  If  he  were,  free,  and  ofali^  to  pro- 
^vide  for  his  own  subsistence,  would  it  be  poadble  for  him  to  remain 
whbont  tfa^  things  and  t6  support  life  1  Or  would  not  die  vetj 
instruments  of  the  present  superiority  of  the  white,  while  slaveiy 
CEXurts,  expose  hkn  to  a  thousand  dangers  if  it  were  abolished  t 

As  long  as  the  negro  remains  a  da^e,  he  may  be  liept  in  a  ooit* 
dition  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  brutes ;  but,  with  his 
liberty,  he!  cannot  but  acquire  a  degree  of  inatraetion  which  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  his  misfortunes,  and  to  discern  a  remedy 
for  thenL    Moreover,  there  exists  a  eongular  principle  of  relative 
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justice  which  is  very  firmly  implanted  in  the  hmnan  heart  Hen 
are  much  more  forcibly  struck  by  those  inequalities  which  exist 
within  the  circle  of  the  same  class^  than  with  those  which  may  be 
remarked  between  different  classes.  It  is  more  easy  for  them  to 
admit  slavery,  than  to  allow  several  millions  of  citizens  to  exist 
under  a  load  of  eternal  infamy  and  hereditary  wretchedness.  In 
the  north  the  population  of  freed  negro^  feels  these  hardships  and 
resents  these  indignities ;  but  its  members  and  its  powers  are  amaU» 
while  in  the  south  it  would  be  numerous  and  strong. 

As  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  whites  and  the  emancipated 
blacks  are  placed  upon  the  same  territory  in  the  situation  of  two 
^lien  communities,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  but 
two  alternatives  for  the  future ;  the  negroes  and  the  whites  must 
either  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  conviction  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  latter  event*  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  white  and  the  black  races  will  ever  live  in  any 
country  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  I  believe  the  difficulty  to  be 
still  greater  iu  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  An  isolated  in- 
dividual may  surmount  the  prejudices  of  rdigion^  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  race,  and  if  this  individual  is.a  king  he  may  effect  surpris* 
ing' changes  in  society ;  but  a  whole  people  cannot  rise,  as  it  were, 
above  itself.  A  despot  who  should  subject  the  Americans  and 
their  former .  slaves  to  the  same  yoke,  might  perhaps  succeed  in 
commingling  their  races ;  but  as  long  as  the  American  democracy 
remabs  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  one  will  undertake  so  difficult  a 
task ;  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  freer  the  white  populatif» 
of  the  United  States  becomes,  the  mote  isolated  will  it  remain.f 

I  have  previously  observed  that  the  mixed  race  is  the  true  bond 
of  union  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians.;  just  so  the  nii^ 
lattoes  are  the  true  means  of  transition  between  the  white  and 
the  n^o ;  so  that  wherever  mulattoes  abound,  tiie  intermixture  ot 
the  two  races  ia  not  impossible.    In  some  parts  of  America,  the 

*  This  opinioii  is  sanctioned  by  authorities  infinitely  weightier  than  anything  that 
I  can  say ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  staled  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (as  collected  hy 
M.  Consetl),  "  Nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  hook  of  destiny  than  die  eman^ 
dpatioQ  of  the  blacks ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  nces  will  nerer  live  ia 
a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  government,  so  insurmoontable  are  the  hn- 
nets  which  nature,  habit,  and  opinions,  have  estftbliahed  between  tbem.^' 

t  If  the  British  West  India  planters  had  governed  themselves,  they  would  assured- 
ly not  have  passed  the  slave  emancipation  bill  which  the  mother-coantry  has  recentlt 
imposed  upon  them 
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l!iir^)0airand  the  negro  i^ces  are  so  eroned  by  erne  smother,  that ' 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  is  entirely  black,  or  eotirdy 
white :  wthen  they  are  arriyed  ^at  this  pomt,  the  two  races  may  re- 
ally be  said  to  be  combined ;  or  rather  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
third  race,  which  is  connected  with  both,  without  bemg  identical 
with  cdther. 

Of  all  the  Europeans  the  English  are  those  who  have  mixed 
least  with  the  negroes.  More  mulattoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
of  the  Union  than  in  the  north,  but  still  they  are  infinitdy  more 
seaice  than  in  any  other  European  colony :  Mulattoes  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  Umted  States ;  they  have  no  force  peculiar 
to  themselYes,  and  when  quarrels  originating  in  diB^ences  of  colour 
take  place^  they  generally  ^e  with  the  whites,  just  as  the  lacqueys 
of  the  great  in  Europe  assume  lihe  contemptuous  airs  of  nobility 
to  the  lower  ofders. 

The  pride  of  origin,  which  is  natural  to  the  English,  is  siagu« 
Isyrly. augmented  by  the  p^^nal  pride  which  democratic  liberty 
fosters  among  the  Aniericans :  the  white  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  proud  of  bis  race^  and  proud  of  Imnself.  But  if  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  do  not  intermingle  in  the  north  of  the  Union,  how  should  they 
mix  in  the  south  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant,  that  an  Amer« 
-^an  of  the  southern  states,  placed,  as  he  must  for  ever  be,  between 
the  white  man  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  superiority,  and  the 
negro^  will  ever  think  of  preferring  the  latter  1  The  Americans  oi 
the  southern  states  have  two  powerful  passions  which  will  always 
keep  tbem  aloof;  the  first  is  die  fear  of  being  assimilated  to  the 
negroes,  their  former  slaves ;  and  the  sec(HMl,  the  dread  of  sinking 
b^ow  the  whites,  their  neighbours. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  predict  what  will  probably  occur  at 
acMne  future  time,  I  should  say,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
sout^,  will,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  increase  the  repug- 
nance of  the  white  population  for  the  men  of  colour.  I  found  this 
opinion  upon  the  analogous  observation  which  I  already  had  occa^ 
sion  to  make  in  the  north.  I  there  remarked,  that  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care,  in 
proportion  as  the  legal  barriers  of  separation  are  removed  by  the 
legislature ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  result  take  place  in  the 
south  ?  In  the  north,  the  whites  are  deterred  from  intermingling 
with  the  blacks  by  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  danger ;  in  the  south. 
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where  the  dsuiger  would^  be  real,  I  caonol  imagine,  that  the  fiBM 
would  be  less  general. 

Jfy  on  the  one  bam))  it  be  admitted  (and  Ibe  fact  is  nnquestion* 
able),  that  the  coloured  population  perpetually  accumulates  in  the 
extreme  south,  and  that  it  inereaaes  more  rapidly  than  that  of  tba 
whites ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  that  it  i^  impofiai- 
ble  to  foresfiie  a  tiEne  at  which  the  whiter  and  the  blacks  will  be  ao 
intermingled  as  to  derive  the  same  benefits  from  society ;  must  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  the  blacks  and  the  whites  wiU,  sooner  or 
later,  come  to  open  strife  in  the  southern  statea  of  the  Unioal  But 
if  it  be  asked  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be,  it  wiH* 
readily  be  understood,  that  we  are  here  left  to  fbrm  a  very  vague: 
surmise  of  the  truth.  The  human  mind  may  succeed  in  tracing.a 
wide  circle^  as  it  were,  which- includes  the  course  of  future  events; 
but  within  that  circle  a  thousand  various  chances  and  cireumstao* 
tea  may  direct  it  in  as  many  different  ways ;  and  in  erery  picture 
of  the  future  there  is  a  dim  spot,  which  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing cannot  penetrate.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  extremely  proba^ 
Ue,  that  in  the  West  India  islands  the  white  race  is  destined  to  he 
^subdued,  and  the  black  population  to  share  the  satne  fate  upon 
the  continent 

In  the  West  India  islands  the  white  planters  are  surrounded  by 
an  immense  black  population ;  on  the  continent,  the  blacks  are 
placed  between  the  ocean  and  an  innumerable  people,  which  al- 
ready extends  over  them  in  a  dense.,  mass  from  the^  icy  confines  of 
Canada  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginiaf^nd  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  white  citizens  of  NorA 
America  remain  united,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  negroeswiU 
escape  the  destruction  with  which  they  are  menaced ;  they  must 
be  subdued  by  want  or  by  the  sword.  But  the  black  population 
which  is  accumulated  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  has  a 
chance  of  success,  if  the  American  Union  is  dissolved  when  the 
struggle  between  the  two  races  begins.  If  the  federal  tie  were 
brok^i,  the  citizens  of  the  south  would  be  wrong  to  rely  upon  any 
lasting  succour  from  their  northern  countrymen.  The  latter  are 
well  aware  that  the  danger  can  never  reach  them ;  and  unless  they 
are  constrained  to  march  to  the  assistance  nf  the  south  by  a  posi- 
tive obligation,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  sympathy  of  colour  wiB 
he  iosaffieient  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
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Tet,  at  Caterer  period  the  strife  may  break  out;  the  whiteai  of 
^  south,  even  if  Ihey  are  abandoned  to  thar  own  resources,  will 
enter  the  lists  with  an  immense  superiority  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  means  of  warfare :  but  the  blacks  wiirhave  numerical  strength 
und  \he  energy  of  despair  upcm  their  side ;  and  these  are  powerAil 
fesonrces  to  men  who  have  taken  up  arms.  The  fate  of  the  white 
population  of  die  southern  states  will,  perhaps,  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  After  having  occupied  the  land  for  centu* 
ries,  it  will  perhaps  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  country  whence  its 
ancestors  came,  and  to  abandon  to  the  negroes  the  possession  of  a 
territory,  which  Providence  seems  to  liave  more  peculiiarly  destined 
fcr  them,  since  they  can  subsist  and  labour  in  it  more  easily  than 
flie  whites. 

The  danger  of  a  conflict  between  the  white  and  the  black  inhab- 
ilairts  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  —  a  danger  which,  how- 
tiver  remote  it  may  be,  is  inevitable  —  perpetually  haunts  the  im- 
agination of  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  make  it 
ft  common  topic  of  conversation,  although  they  have  no  direct  in- 
jury to  fear  from  the  struggle ;  but  they  vainly  endeavour  to  devise 
some  meaiis  of  obviating  the  misfortunes  which  they  foresee.  In 
die  southern  states  the  subject  is  not  discussed :  the  planter  does 
not  allude  to  the  future  in  conversing  with  strangers ;  the  citizen 
does  not  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  his  friends ;  he  seeks  to 
^nceal  them  from  himself:  but  there  is  something  more  alarming 
in  the  tacit  forebodings  of  the  south,  than  in  the  clamorous  fears  of 
the  northern  states.  ' 

This  all-pervading  disquietude  has  giving  birth  to  an  undertaldng 
which  is  but  little  known,  but  vt^hich  may  have  the  effect  of  chang* 
ing  the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  apprehension 
«f  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  a  certain  number 
of  American  citizens  have  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
porting to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  their  own  expense,  such  free  ne- 
groes as  may  be  willing  to  escape  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  are  subject.* 

In  1820,  the  society  to  which  I  allude  formed  a  settlement  in 

*  This  society  aseumed  the  name  of  "  The  Society  for-  the  Colontzatton  of  the 
Blacks."  See  its  annual  reports  j  and  more  particalarly  the  fideenth.  See  also  the 
pamphlet,  to  which  aUosioa  has  already  been  made,  entitled,  **  Letters  on  the  Coloah 
aatioD  Society,  and  on  ^u  probable  ResnJiu,"  by  Mr.  Cnrny,  Philadelphia,  April,  ISSS^ 
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Africa,  upon  the  7th  degree  of  north  latituie,  which  bears  th^  name 
of  Liberia.  The  most  recent  intelligence  informs  us  that  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  negroes  are  collected  there ;  they  have  introdu 
ced  the  democratic  institutions  of  America  into  the  country  of  theii 
forefathers ;  and  liberiahas  a  representative  system  of  government, 
negro-jurymen,  negro-magistrates,  and  negro-priests;  churches 
have  been  built,  newspapers  established,  and,  by  a  singular  change 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  white  men  are  prohibited  from  so- 
journing within  the  settlement* 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune*  Two  hundred  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  undertook  to  tear 
the  negro  from  his  family  and  his  home,  in  order  to  transport  him 
to  the  shores  of  North  America ;  at  the  present  day,  the  European 
settlers  are.  engaged  in  sending  back  the  descendants  of  those  very 
negroes  to  the  continent  from  which  they  were  originally  taken ; 
and  the  barbarous  Africans  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
civilization  in  the  nudst  of  bondage,  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  free  political  institutions  in  slavery.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Africa  has  been  closed  against  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  whites ; 
but  the  inventions  of  Europe  i^ill  perhaps  penetrate  into  those  re« 
gions,  now  that  they  are  introduced  by  Africans  themselves. 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  is  founded  upon  a  lofty  and  a  most  fruit- 
ful idea;  but  whatever  may  be  its  results  with  regard  to  the  oon« 
dnent  of  Africa,  it  can  afford  no  remedy  to  the  New  World. 

In  twelve  years  the  Colonization  society  has  transported  two 
thousand  five  hundred  negroes  to  Africa ;  in  the  same  space  of  time 
about  seven  hundred  thousuid  blacks  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  colony  of  Liberia  were  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  thousands  of  new  inhabitants  every  year,  and  if  the  negroes 
were  in  a  state  to  be  sent  thither  with  advantage ;  if  the  Union 
were  to  supply  the  society  with  annual  subsidies,t  and  to  transport 

*  This  last  regulation  was  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  settlement ;  they  a]K 
prshended  that  a  state  of  things  might  arise  in  Africaj  similar  to  that  which  exists  oo 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  negroes,  like  the  Indians^  were 
brought  into  collision  with  a  people  more  enlightened  than  themselres,  they  would 
be  destroyed  bo  fore  they  could  be  civilized. 

t  Nor  would  these  be  the  only  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  undertaking ;  if  the 

Union  undertook  to  buy  up  the  negroes  now  in  Americai  in  order  to  transport  them  to 

Airica,  the  price  of  slares,  increasing  with  their  scarcity,  would  soon  become  enor* 

.  Aons ;  and  the  states  of  the  north  would  never  consent  to  expend  such  great  sums, 

for  a  purpose  which  would  procure  iitch  tmall  advantsges  to  themselves.    If  tho 
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tbe  Q«groes.tP  Afnca  m  veflseb^  the  state,  it  would  be  stiU  unable 
to  counterpoise  the  natural  increase  of  population  axQong  the  blades ; 
and  as  it  would  not  remove  as  many  men  in  a  year  as  are  bom. 
iqponits  territory  within  the  same  space  of  time,  it  would  fail  in 
suspending  the  growth  of  theeril  which  is  daily  increasing,  in  the 
states.*  The  negro  race  will  never  leave  those  shores  of  the  AmeD* 
loan  continent,  to  which  it  was  brought  by  the  passions  and  the 
vices  of  Eurppeans ;  and  it  will  not  disappear  from  the  New  World 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  m^y  retard  the  calamities  which  they  apfffehend,  but  they 
canpot  now  destroy  their  efficient  cause. 

I  am.  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  the  abohtion  of 
alavery  as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  struggle  of  the  two  races  in 
the  United  States.  The  negroes  may  long  remain  slavea  without 
complaining ;  but  if  they  are  once  raised  to  the  level  of  freemen^ 
ti^ey  will  soon  revolt  at  b^ing  deprived  of  all  their  civil  rights^  and 
as  they  cannot  become  the  equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  speedily 
declare  themselves  as  enemies.  In  the  north  everything  contributed 
to  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  and  slavery  was  aibpl- 
ished,  without  placing  the  free  negroes  in  a  position  which  could  be- 
come formidable,  since  their  .number  was  too  small  for  them  ever  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  thar  rights.  But  such  is  not  the  c^se  in  the 
south.  The  question  of  slavery  was  a  question  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  for  the  slave-owners  in  the  north ;  for  those  of  the 
south,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death.  God  forbid  that  I  shodd 
seek  to  justify  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  as  has  been  done  by 
some  American  writers !  But  I  only  observe  that  all  the  countries 
which  formerly  adopted  that  execrable  principle  are  not  equally 
able  to  abandon  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  south,  I  can  only  dis« 
cover  two  alternatives  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  white  inhabit- 
ants  of  those  states ;  viz,  either  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to 
intermingle  with  them ;  or,  remaining  isolated  from  them,  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  slavery  as  long  as  possible.    All  intermediate 

0num  look  possession  of  the  slaves  in.  the  soathem  states  by  force,  or  at  a  rate  de* 
lerminsd  by'  law,  an  inmirmoiuitable  resistance  would  triw  in  that  part  of  Oie  coontrv* 
Both  alteniatives  are  equaUy  impossible. 

•  In  1830  there  were  in  the  United  States  2/)lO,3J7  slaves  and  319,439  free  blacks, 
m  aU  2,329,706  negroes,  which  formed  about  one  fifth©  *  the  total  popolation  of  the 
Unitsd  States  at  that  time. 
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meamtres  deem  to  me  likely  to  terminate,  and  that  shortly,  ir  tiie 
most  horrible  of  civil  wars,  and  perhaps  in  the  extirpation  of  one 
or  other  of  die  two  races.  Such  is  thc^  view  which  the  Ampricans 
of  the  south  take  of  the  question,  and  they  act  connstently  with  h 
As  they  are  determined  not  to  mingle  with  the  negroes,  they  refuse 
to  emancipate  them. 

Not  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  regard  slavery  as  necessary 
to  the  wealth  of  the  planter ;  for  on  this  point  many  of  them  agree 
with  their  northern  countrymen  iii  freely  admitting  that  slavery  is 
prejudicial  to  thrir'interests ;  but  they  are  convinced  that,  however 
prejudicial  it  may  be,  they  hold  their  liVes  upon  no  other  tenura 
The  instruction  which  is  now  diffused  in  the  south  has  convmced 
the  inhabitants  that  slavery  is  injurious  to  the  slave-owner,  but  it 
has  also  shown  them,  more  clearly  than  before,  that  no  means 
exist  of  getting  rid  of  its  bad  consequences.  Hence  arises  a  singo* 
lar  contrast ;  the  more  the  utility  of  slavery  is  contested,  the  more 
firmly  is  it  established  in  the  laws ;  and  while  the  principle  <rf 
servitude  is  gradually  abolished  in  ihe  north,  that  self-«ame  prin- 
ciple gives  rise  to  more  and  more  rigorous  consequences  in  the 
south. 

The  legislation  of  the  southern  states,  with  regard  to  slaves,  pre* 
sents  at  the  present  day  such  unparalleled  atrocities,  as  suffice  to 
riiow  how  radically  the  laws  of  humanity  hare  been  perverted,  and 
to  betray,  the  desperate  position  of  the  community  in  which  that 
legislation  has  been  promulgated.  The  Americans  of  this  portioB 
of  the  Union  have  not,  indeed,  augmented  the  hardships  of  slaveiy; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  bettered  tibe  physiqal  condition  of  flie 
slaves.  The  only  means  by  whicl^  the  ancients  maintained  slavery 
were  fetters  and  death ;  the  Americans  of  the  south  of  the  Union 
have  discovered  more  intellectual  securities  for  the  duration  of  their 
power.  They  have  employed  their  despotism  and  flieir  violence 
against  the  human  mind.  In  antiquity,  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  slave  from  breaking  his  chains ;  at  the  present  day 
measures  are  adopted  to  deprive  him  even  of  the  desire  of  freedom. 
The  ancients  kept  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  in  bondage,  but  they 
placed  no  restraint  upon  the  mind  and  no  check  upon  education ; 
and  they  acted  consistently  with  their  established  principle,  since  a 
natural  termination  of  slavery  then  existed,  and  one  day  or  other 
the  slave  might  be  set  free,  and  become  the  equal  of  his  master. 
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But  ihe  AiAeriGaRB  of  the  south,  who  do  not  addiif  that  the  negroes 
ean  ever  be  GOmmingled  with  themselves,  have  forbidden  them  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  to  write,  under  severe  penalties;  and  as  they 
will  not  raise  them  tc  their  own  level,  they  sink  them  as  nearly  aii 
^OBKiMe  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

The  hope  of  liberty  Lad  always  been  allowed  to  the  slave  to 
c^eer  the  hardships  of  his  condition.  But  the  Americans  of  the 
sooth  are  well  aware  that  emancipation  cannot  but  be  dangerous, 
wbeii  the  freed  man  can  never  be  assimilated  to  his  former  master. 
To  give  a  man  his  freedom,  and  to  leave  him  in  wretchedness  and 
ignominy,  is  nothing  less  than  to  prepare  a  future  chief  for  a  revolt 
of  the  slaves.  Moreover,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the 
pr^ence  of  a  free  negro  vaguely  agitates  the  minds  of  his  leSs  for- 
tunate brethren,  and  conveys  to  them  a  dim  notion  of  their  rights. 
The  Americans  of  the  south  have  consequently  taken  measures  to 
prevent  slave-owners  from  emancipating  their  slaves  in  most  cases; 
not  indeed  by  a  positive  prohibition,  but  by  subjecting  that  step  to 
various  foms  which  it  is  difficult  to  comply  vnth. 

I  happened  to  meet  with  an  old  man,  in  the  south  of  the  Unions 
who  had  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  one  of  his  hegresses,  and 
had  bad  several  children  by  her,  who  were  born  the  slaves  of  their 
f»tber.  He  had  indeed  frequently  thought  of  bequeathing  to  them 
t/L  ttsast  their  liberty ;  but  years  had  elapsed  without  his  being  able 
to  surmount  the  legal  obstacles  to  their  emancipation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  old  age  was  come,  and  he  was  about  to  die.  He 
pictured  to  himself  his  sons  dragged  from  market  to  market,  and 
passing  from  the  authority  of  a  parent  to  the  rod  of  the  stranger^ 
nntil  these  horrid  anticipations  worked  his  expiring  imagination  into 
phrensy;  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  he  made  roe  feel  how  awful  is  the  retribution  of  Nature 
upon  those  who  have  broken  her  laws. 

Tliese  evik  are  unquestionably  great ;  but  they  are  the  necessary 
and  foreseen  consequences  of  the  very  prindple  of  modern  slavery 
When  the  Europeans  chose  their  slaves  from  a  race  differing  from 
tlieir  own,  which  many  of  them  considered  as  inferior  to  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  and  which  they  all  repelled  with  horror  from 
any  notion  of  intimate  connexion^  they  mtist  have  beHeved  that 
davery  would  last  for  ever ;  sinpe  there  is  no  intermediate  state 
which  can  be  durable,  between  the  excenve  inequality  produced 
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\ff  semtttde,  aod  the  complete  e^rnJify  which  ori^nates  in  inde- 
pendence The  Europeans  did  imperfectly  fe^l  this  truth,  but  vri^ 
out  acknowledging  it  even  to  themselves.  Whenever,  they  have 
h^d  to  do  with  negroes,  their  conduct  has  either  been  dictated  by 
their  interest  and  their  pride,  or  by  their  compassion.  They  first 
violated  every  right  of  humanity  by  their  treatment  of  the  negro ; 
and  they  afterward  informed  hini  that  those  rights  were  precious 
and  inviolable*  They  affected  to  opBi  their  ranks  tp  the  slaves, 
but  the  negroes  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  community 
were  driven  back  with  scqrn ;  and  they  have  incautiously  and  in- 
voluntarily been  led  to  admit  of  freedom  instead  of  slaveiy,  with- 
out having  the  courage  to  be  wholly  iniquitoqs,  or  wholly  Just.-(a) 

If  it  be  impossible  to  anticipate  a  period  at  whiqh  the  Americans 
of  the  south  will  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  negroes,  can 
they  allow  their  slaves  to  become  free  without  compromising  their 
own  security  ?  And  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  that  race  in  bond- 
age, m  order  to  save  their  own  femilies,  tnay  they  not  be  ei^cused 
for  availing  themselves  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  end  1 
The  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  appear  to  be  at  once  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  natural 
results  of  slavery.  When  I  see  the  order  of  nature  overthrown, 
and  when  I  hear  the  cry  of  humanity  in  its  vain  struggle  against 
the  laws,  my  indignation  does  not  light  upon  the  men  of  our  own 
time  who  are  the  instruments  of  these  outrages ;  but  I  reserve  my 
eqE^ration  for  those  who^  after  a  thousand  years  of  freedom,  brought 
back  slavery  into  the  world  once  more. 

Whatever  knay  be  the  efforts  of  &e  Americans  of  the  south  to 
maintain  slavery,  they  will  not  always  succeed,  Slavery,  which  is 
now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  and  by  political  economy  as  pre- 
judicial, and  which  is  now  contrasted  with  democratic  liberties  and 
the  information  of  our  age,  cannot  survive.  By  the  choice  of  the 
master  or  the  will  of  the  slave,  it  will  cease;  and  in  either  case 
great  calamities  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  If  liberty,  be  refused 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south,  they  will  in  the  end  seize  it  for  them** 
selves  by  force ;  if  it  be  given,  they  will  abuse  it  ere  long. 

(a)  In  the  original,  "  Voulant  la  tenritade,  Qs  m  sont  laiss^  entnmer,  malgr^  eat 
on  )l  leur  insui  vers  la  liberty." 

"  Desiring  Mrritude,  they  hate  suflfered  theikiaelTes,  inTolantariW  or  ignora&tly,  to 
be  dnim  iowanJL]ib«ity."~Awiim 
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WfiAT  ARB   THE    CHANCES   IK  PAYOITR   OF  THE   DURATION  OF  THB 
AMERICAN   UNION,  AND  WHAT   DANGERS   THREATEN    IT. 

BcasoBS'Why  the  prc)K>nderatmg  Force  lies  in  tlhe  Stales  rather  than  in  the  UBiott^* 
The  Union  vr'Hl  only  last  aa  long  a»  all  the  Statea  cb^ose  to  belong  to  at.— Ca«MS 
which  tend  to  keep  them  united  .•'-Utility  of  the  Union  to  resist  foreign  Enemieai 
and  to  prevent  the  Existence  of  Foreigners  in  America. — No  natural  Barriers  be 
tween  the  sereral  8tates.--No  conflicting  Interests  to  dilfide  them.— Reciprocal  In- 
terests of  the  Northern^  Soathem,  and  Western  States. — ^Intellectual  ties  of  Unioa 
— ^Uniformity  of  Opinions. — Dangers  of  the  Union  resulting  from  the  different  Char- 
acters and  the  Passions  of  its  Citixens.— Character  of  the  Citizens  in  the  <8oath  wd 
IB  the  North.— The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  one  of  its  greatest  D8ngers<-*Prof> 
ress  of  the  Population  to  the  Northwest. — Power  gravitates  in  the  same  Direction. 
—Passions  ongtnating  from  sitdden  turns  of  Fortune. — ^Whether  the  existing  GofC 
cmment  of  the  Union  tends  to  gain  atrength)  or  to  lose  it.— Yahoos  sign  of  ita  D^ 
crease.— Internal  Improvement.— Waste  Lands.^Indians.— The  Bank.r-The  Tariff. 
I  Jackson. 


The  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  sever &1  statee 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  maintenanee  of  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  therefore  important  in  the  first  ihstance  to  inquire  into  tte 
probable  fate  of  the  Union.  One  point  may  indeed  be  assumed  at 
once ;  if  th6  present  coofederatiofi  were  dissolved,  it  appears  to  nM 
to  be  incontestable  tiiat  the  states  of  which  it  is  now  composed 
would  not  return  to  thar  original  isolated  condition;  but  that 
several  Unions  would  then  be  formed  in  the  plac^  of  one.  It  is 
not  my  intenti(m  to  inqiure  into  the  principles  upon  which  these 
new  Unions  would  probably  be  established,  but  merely  to  diow 
what  the  causes  are  which  may  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the 
existing  confederation. 

With  thi9  ol^ect  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps 
which  I  have  aheady  taken^  and  to  revert  to  topics  which  I  have 
before  discussed.  *  I  am  aware  that  the  reader  may  accuse  me  of 
repetition,  but  the  importance  of  the  matter  whidi  still  remains  to 
be  treated  is  my  excuse ;  I  had  rather  say  too  much,  than  say  too 
little  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  I  prefer  injuring  the  author 
to  sUghtbg  the  subject 

The  legislators  who  formed  the  constittttionrof  I78ft,  endeavoured 
to  coqfer  a  distmct  and  preponderatmg  authority  upon  the  federal 
power.  But  they  were  confined  by  the  conditions  of  the  twHt 
which  they  had  uistdertaken  to  perform     They  "Wmenot  a{qpotnted 
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to  constitute  the  government  of  a  single  peop1(.  out  to  regulate  the 
association  of  several  states ;  and,  i^hatever  their  inclinations  might 
be,  they  could  not  but  divide  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  m  the  end. 

In  order  to  understand  the  consequences  of  this  division,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  short  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment There  are  some  objects  which  are  national  by  theif  verf 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  affect  the  nation  as  a  body,  and  can 
only  be  intrusted  to  the  man  or  the  assembly  of  men  who  most 
completely  represent  the  entire  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  war  and  diplomacy.  There  are  other  objects  which  are 
piovincial  by  their  very  nature,  that  is  to  say,  which  only  affect 
certain  localities,  and  which  can  ohly  be  properly  treated  in  that 
locality.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  budget  of  municipality.  Lastly, 
Aere  are  certain  objects  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  are  national  in- 
asmuch as  (hey  affect  all  the  citizens  who  compose  the  nation,  and 
which  are  provincial  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  nation 
itself  should  provide  for  them  all.  Such  are  the  rights  which 
tegulate  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  citizens.  No 
society  can  exist  without  civil  and  political  rights.  Hiese  rights 
therefore  interest  all  the  citizens  alike;  but  it  is  not  alwayl 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  that 
these  rights  dbould  be  uniform,  nor,  consequently,  that  they  sh6uld 
be  regulated  by  the  central  authority. 

There  are^  then,  two  distinct  categories  of  objects  which  are 
aabmitted  to  the  directi6n  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  these  cate- 
gories occur  in  all  well-constituted  communities,  whatever  the  basis 
of  the  political  constitution  may  otherwise  be.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  the  objects  which  I  have  termed  mixed  tnay  be  con- 
sidered to  lie.  As  these  objects  are  neither  exclusively  national 
Bor  entirely  provincial,  they  may  be  attained  by  a  national  or  by  a 
provincial  government,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  contract  of 
MBociation. 

The  sovereign  power  is  usually  ibrmed  by  the  union  of  separate 
mdividuals,  "who  compose  a  people;  and  individual  powers  or 
collective  forces,  each  representing  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie 
iovereign  authority,  are  the  sole  elements  which  are  subjected  to 
ttie  general  government  of  their  choice.  In  this  case  the  general 
govmnneiit  is  mote  naturally  called  upon  to  regtilate,  not  only 
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4iose  affairs  whicb  are  of  csBseatial  nation^  importance^  b«t  those 
wbieh  are  of  a  more  local  interest ;  v  and  the  local  governmenls  are 
reduced  to  that  small  share  of  sovereign  authority  vhtd^  ip  indi8» 
pensable  to  their  prosperity. 

But  sometimes  the  soveragn  authority  is  composed  of  pr^ 
organized  political  bodies,  by  virtue  of  circumstances  anterior  to 
their  union ;  and  in  this  case  tho  provincial  governments  assun^e 
the  control,  not  only  of  those  affairs  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
to  their  province,  but  of  all,  or  of  a  part  of  tiie  mixed  afiairs  to 
\rhich  allusion  has  been  made.  For  the  confederate  nations  which 
were  independent  sovereign  states  before  their  Union,  and  which 
still  represent  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
have  only  consented  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  are  faidiqpensable  to  the  Union. 

When  the  national  gov^nment,  independently  pf  the  preroga- 
tives inherit  in  its  nature,  is  invested  wiUi  the  right  of  regulating 
the  affairs  which  relate  partly  to  the  general  and  partly  to  the  local 
interest,  it  possesses  n  preponderating  influence.  Not  only  are  its 
,  own  rights  extensive,  but  all  the  rights  which  it  does  not  possMs 
exist  by  its  sufferance, and  it  maybe  apprehended  that  theprovin* 
cial  governments  may  be  de{Mived  of  their  natural  and  necessary 
prerogatives  by  its  influence. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  govenunenta  are  invest- 
ed  with  the  power  of  regulating  those  same  affsdrs  of  mixed  inter- 
est, an  opposite  tendency  prevails  in  society.  The  preponderating 
force  resides  in  the  province,  not  in  the  nation ;  and.  it  may  be  ajH 
prehended  that  the  national  government  may  in  the  end  be  stripped 
of  the  privileges  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Independent  nations  have  therefore  a  natural  tendency  to  cen<> 
txalization^  and  confederations  to  dismemberment 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  these  general  principles  to 
the  American  Union.  The  several  states  were  necessarily  possess* 
ed  of  the  right  of  regulating  all  exclusively  provincial  affaim 
Moreover  these  same  states  retained  the  rights  of  determining  the 
(nvil  and  political  competency  of  the  citizens,  of  regulating  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  of  din* 
pensing  justice;  rig^its  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  appertam  to  the  national  government.  We  have 
shown  that  the  government  of  the  Union  is  invested  with  the  powi* 
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cr  of  adiBg  in  ibe  nia»  of  the  ^bole  nation,  in  Jiose  cases  m 
which  the  nation  has  to  appear  as  a  single  and  undivided  power; 
as,  for  instance,  in  foreign  relations,  and  in  offering  a  common  re- 
sistance to  a  common  enemy;  in  short,  in  conducting  those  affiurs 
which  I  have  styled  exclusively  national. 

In  this  division  of  the  rights  of  sovereignity,  the  share  of  the 
^uon  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
states;  but  a  more  attentive  investigation  shows  it  to  be  less  so. 
The  undertakings  of  the  government  of  the  Union  tue  more  vast, 
but  their  influence  is  more  rarely  felt  Those  of  the  provindal 
government  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  are  incessant,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  audlority  whidi  they  represent  The 
government  of  the -Union  watches  tiie  general  int^ests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  general  interests  of  a  people  have  a  very  unquestiona- 
Ue  influence  upon  individual  happiniess  j  while  provincial  interests 
produce  a  most  immediate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Union  secures  the  mdependence  and  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion, which  do  not  immediately  affect  private  citizens ;  but  the  several 
states  maintain  the  liberty,  regulate  the  rights,  protect  the  fortune^ 
and  secure  the  life  and  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  every  citizen. 

The  federal  government  is  very  far  removed  from  its  subjects, 
while  the  provincial  governments  are  within  the  reach  of  thenrall, 
and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  smallest  appeal.  The  central  gov- 
ennnent  has  upon  its  side  the  passions  of  a  few  superior  men  who 
aspire  to  conduct  it ;  but  upon  the  side  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  the  interests  of  all  those  second-rate  individuals  who 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  power  within  their  own  state,  and  who 
nevertheless  exercise  the  largest  i^are  of  authority  over  the  people 
because  they  are  placed  nearest  to  its  level. 

The  Americans  have  therefore  much  more  to  hope  and  to  fear 
from  the  states  than  from  the  Union ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  more  likely  to  attach 
ttemselves  to  "the  ibrmer  than  to  the  latter.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  and  feeling  harmonize  with  their  interests. 

When  a  compact  nation  divides  its  sovereignty,  and  adopts  a 
confederate  form  of  government,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  for  a  long  time  at  variance  with  their 
legislation ;  and  the  former  tend  to  give  a  degree  of  influei^ce  to 
the  central  government  which  the  latter  forbids.     When  a  number 
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of  ooofederate  slates  liiute  to  form  a  single  na1ioii»tlie  same  can 
operate  in  an  i>pposite  direction.  I  baye  no  doubt  that  if  France 
were  to  become  a  coi^ederate  republic  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  goYernment  would  at  first  display  more  energy  than 
that  of  the  Union;  and  if  the  Union  were  ^o  alter  its  constitution 
to  a  monarchy  like  that  of  France,  I  think  that  the  American  gov* 
omment  would  be  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  force  which  now 
rules  the  latter  nation.  When  the  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  began,  their  provincial  existence  was  already  of  long 
standing ;  necessary  relations  were  establishe4  between  the  town- 
ships and  tl\e  individual  citizens  of  the  same  states  i  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  some  objects,  as  common  to  ihem  idl,  and 
to  conduct  other  affairs  as  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  qpecial 
interests. 

The  Union  is  a  vast  body>  which  presents  no  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling.  The  forms  and  limits  of  the  state  are  distinct 
and  circumscribed;  since  it  represents  a  certain  number  of  objects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  citizens  and,  beloved  l^  all.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  very  soil,  with  the  right  of  property  and  the  domestic 
affections,  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  labours  of  the 
present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Patriotism,  then,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  mere  extension  of  individual  egotism,  is  still  directed  to 
the  state,  and  is  not  exdted  by  the  Union.  Thus  the  tendency  oi 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  oentre 
political  activity  in  the  states,  in  preference  to  the  Union. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  forces  of  the  two  governments, 
by  remarking  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  their  respective  fimo- 
tions.  Whenever  the  government  of  a  state  has  occason  to  address 
an  individual  or.  an  assembly  of  individuals,  its  language  is  dear 
and  imperative ;  and  such  is  also  the  tone  of  the  federal  govern 
ment  in  its  intercourse  with  individuals ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  state,  than  it  begins  to  parley,  to  explain  itv 
motives  and  to  justify  its  conduct,  to  argue,  to  advise,  and  in  shorty 
anything  but  to  command.  If  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  limits  of 
th.e  constitutional  powers  of  each  government,  the  provincial  ^v- 
emment  prefers  its  claims  with  boldness,  and  takes  prompt  and 
a[iergetic  steps  to  support  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the  government  of 
the  Union  reasons,  it  appeals  to  the  interests,  to  the  good  sense,  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation ;  it  temporizes,  it  negotiates,  and  does  not 
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consent  to 'act  until  it  is  reduced  to  tbe  last  extremity.  At  iBrst 
right  it  might  readily  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  provincial  govern- 
tnent  >vbich  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
congress  represents  a  single  state. 

Tbe  federal  government  is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pre^ 
cautions  of  those  who  founded  it,  naturally  so  weak,  that  it  raore 
peculiarly  requires  the  free  consent  of  the  gpremed  to  enable  it  to 
sohsist  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its  object  is  to  enable  the  states 
to  realize  with  facility  their  determination  of  remaining  united; 
and,  as  long  as  this  preliminary  consideration  exists,  its  authority 
18  great,  temperate,  and  effective.  The  constitution  fits,  the  govern- 
knent  to  control  individuals,  and  easily  to  surmount  such  obstacles 
as  they  may  be  inclin^ed  to  offer,  but  it  was  by  no  means  established 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  separation  of  one  or  more  of  the  states 
ffotn  the  Umon. 

If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  states  at  the  present  day,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently 
predicted  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  struggle  would  be 
seriously  undertaken.  As  often  as  steady  resistance  is  offered  to 
the  federal  government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a  state  has  demanded  anything  with 
perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded  ;  and  that 
if  a  separate  government  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to 
do  as  it  thought  fit.* 

But  even  if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  any  strength  in* 
berent  in  itself,  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  would  render 
the  exercise  of  that  strength  very  difficult.f  The  United  States 
cover  an  immense  territory ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  distances ;  and  the  population  is  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  which  is  still  half  a  wilderness.  If  the' Union 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  the  allegiance  of  the  confederate  states 
by  military  means,  it  would  be  in  a  position  very  analogous  to  that 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence. 


•  See  the  conduct  of  the  northern  states  in  the  war  of  1812.  "During  that  war," 
«ya  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Lafayette,  "  four  of  the  eastern  states  werv  tnSf 
attaohed  to  the  Union,  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living  men." 

t  The  profound  peace  of  the  Union  affords  no  pretext  for  a  standing  army  j  ud 
triiboat  a  staading  army  a  government  is  not  prepared  to  profit  by  a  favourable  oppor> 
tmiiy  to  etm(fter  resiatanoe,  and  take  the  sovereign  ^wer  bf^siirpnsa. 
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ft>wev«r  strong  a  goverHmefit  may  be,  it  cannot  easily  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  a  principle  which  it  has  obce  admitted  as 
the  foundafion  of  its  constitution.  The  Union  was  formed  by  the 
ir^ntaiy  agreement  of  the  states ;  and,  in  wilting  together,  they 
kave  not  forfeited  their  nationality,  nor  haTe  they  been  reduced  to 
die  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people.  If  one  of  the  st&tes  chose 
t6  withdraw  its  name  from  the  compact,  it  would  be  difficult  ta 
disprove  its  right  of  doing  so;  and  the  federal  goTetnment  would 
hate  no  means  of  maintaining  its  claims'  directly,  either  by  force  or 
by  right  In  order  to  toable  the  federal  government  easily  to  con- 
quer the  resisitance  which  may  be  offered  to  it  by  any  one  of  its 
subjects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  the  case  in  the  history  of  confederations. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  among  the  states  which  are  united  by  the 
Meral  tie,  there  are  some  which  exclusively  enjoy  the  principal 
advantages  of  union,  or  whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  duration 
0f  that  union,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  always  be  ready 
lo  scq^port'^the  x^ntral  government  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of 
the  others.  But  the  government  would  then  be  exerting  a  force 
not  derived  from  itself,  but  from  a  principle  contrary  to  its  nature. 
States  form  confederations  in  order  to  derive  equal  advantages  from 
their  union ;  and  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  derive  its  power  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  those 
benefits  among  the  states. 

If  one  of  the  confederate  states  have  acquired  a  preponderance 
MfGoiently  great  to  enable  it  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
central  authority,  it  will  consider  the  other  states  as  subject  prov- 
incesy  and  it  will  cause  its  own  supremacy  to  be  respected  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Great  things 
may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  federal  government,  but  in 
ireality  that  government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  In  both  these 
cases;  the  power  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  confederation  be- 
comes stronger,  the  more  it  abandons  the  natural  state  and  the 
tusknowledged  principles  of  confederations. 

ta  America  the  existing  Union  is  advantageous  to  all  the  states 

*  Thus  the  proTinca  of  Holland  in  the  republu:  of  the  Low  Coimtnee,  and  the  «m 
^ffor  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  have  sometimes  put  themseWes  in  the  place  of 
Ihi  OtfOB,  and  hasn  empbyed  the  federal  anthority  to  their  own  adtantage. 
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Mt  it  is  not  indispensable  to  any  one  of  them.  Several  of  Aem 
might  break  the  federal  tie  without  compromising  the  welfare  of 
the  others,  aJithough  their  own  prosperity  would  be  less^ed.  As 
the  existence  and  the  happiness  of  none  of  the  states  are  wholly 
dependant  on  the  present  constitution,  they  would  none  of  them  be 
disposed  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  it  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  state  which  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  its  amr 
bition  much  interested  in  the  mabtenance  of  the  existing  Union* 
They  certainly  do  not  all  exercise  the  saine  influence  in  the  federal 
councils,  but  no  one  of  them  can  hope  to  domineer  over  the  rest, 
or  to  treat  them  as  its  inferiors  or  as  its  subjects. 

It  appears  to  me  unquestionable,  that  if  any  portion  of  the  Union 
seriously  desired  to  separate  itself  from  the  other  states,  they  would 
not  be  able,  nor  indeed  would  they  attempt,  to  prevent  it;  and  that 
the  present  Union  will  only  last  as  long  as  the  states  which  com- 
pose it  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  confederation.  If  this 
point  be  admitted,  the  questi(m  becomes  less  difficult ;  and  our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  states  of  the  existing  Union  are 
capable  of  separating,  but  whether  they  will,  choose  to  remain  united. 

[The  remarks  respecting  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to  r^ 
tain  within  the  Union  any  state  that  may  choose  "  to  withdraw  its  name 
from  the  contract,"  ought  not  to  pass  throusfh  an  American  edition  of  this 
work,  without  the  expression  of  a  dissent  by  the  editor  from  the  opinion 
of  the  author.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  remain  in  force  in  a 
revolted  state,  until  repealed  by  congress ;  the  customs  and  postages  must 
be  collected ;  the  courts  of  the  United  States  must  sit,  and  must  decide  the 
causes  submitted  to  them ;  as  has  been  very  happily  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, the  courts  act  upon  individuals.  If  their  judgements  are  resisted,  the 
executive  arm  must  interpose,  and  if  the  state  authorities  aid  in  the  resists 
ance,  the  military  power  of  the  whole  Union  must  be  invoked  to  overcome 
it  So  long  as  the  laws  affecting  the  citizens  of  such  a  state  remain,  and 
so  long  as  there  remain  any  officers  of  the  general  government  to  eoibroe 
them,  these  results  must  follow  not  only  theoretically  hut  actually.  The 
author  probably  formed  the  opinicms  which  are  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  with  South  Carolina  respecting 
the  tariir.  And  when  they  were  written  and  published,  he  had  not  learned 
the  result  of  that  controversy,  ia  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  and 
its  laws  was  triumphant.  There  was  doubtless  great  reluc^tance  in  adopt- 
.ing  ^he  necessary  measures  to  collect  the  customs,  and  to  bring  every  legal 
question  that  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the  controversy,  before  the  judi- 
ciary  of  the  United  States,  but  they  were  finally  adopted,  and  were  not  the 
less  successful  for  being  the  result  of  deliberation  and  of  necessity.  Out 
of  that  controversy  have  arisen  some  advantages  of  a  permanent  diaractes^ 
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prodaced  by  the  legislation  with  it  required.  '  There  were  Refects  k  tile 
laws  regnkting  the  maimer  of  brmging  from  the  state  courts  into  thoee 
of  the  United  States,  a  cause  iDYolving  .the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  con* 
gress  or  of  the  states,  through  which  the  federal  authority  might  be  eva- 
ded, ^hose  defects  were  remedied  by  the  legislation  referred  to;  and  if 
18  BOW  more  emphatically  and  universally  true,  than  when  the  author 
wrote,  that  the  acta  pf  the  general  goyemment  operate  through  the  judici- 
try,  upon  individual  citizens,  and  not  upon  the  states.— .American  Editor,^ 

Among  the  various  reasons  which  tend  to  render  the  exigting 
Union  usdul  to  the  Americans,  two  principal  causes  are  peculiari 7 
evident  to  the  observer.  Although  Ae  Americans  are,  as  it  .were» 
alone  upon  their  continent,  their  commerce  midces  them  the  neigh- 
bours of  all  the  nations  with  which  they  trade.  Notwithstanding 
their  apparent  isolation,  the.  Americans  require  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  which  they  cannot  retain  otherwise  than  by  remainiag 
uiited  to  each  other.  If  the  states  were  to  split,  they  would  not 
only  diminish  the  strength  which  they  are  now  able  to  displi^ 
.toward  foreign  nations,  but  they  wodd  soon  create  foreign  pov^ers 
upon  their  own  territory.  A  system  of  inland  custom-houseB 
would  then  be  established;  the  valleys  would  be  divided  by 
imaginary  boundary  lines ;  the  courses  of  the  rivers  would  be  00&* 
fined  by  territorial  distinctions;  and  a  multitude  of  hinderances 
would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exploring  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  them  for  a  domia* 
ion.  At  present  they  hare  no  invasion  to  fear,  and  consequently 
no  standing  armies  to  maintain,  no  taxes  to  levy.  If  the  Union 
were  dissolved,  all  these  burdensome  measures  might  ere  long  be 
required.  The  Americans  are  then  very  powerfully  interested  in 
die  maintenance  of  their  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  sort  of  material  interest  which  might  at 
present  tempt  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  separate  from  tlie  other 
states. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  per- 
ceive the  chain  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  nmning  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest,  and  crossing  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
country ;  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  design  of  Providence 
was  to  raise,  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  those  natural  barriers  which  break 
the  mutual  Intercourse  of  men,  and  form  the  necessary  limits  of 
different  states.    But  the  average  height  of  the  Alleganies  does 
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BOt  exeeed  2,500  feet ;  thciT  greatest  eleyatum  is  itot  above  4^1000 
feet ;  their  rounded  sumniits,  and  the  spacious  vaHeys^  ^hich  they 
<;onceal  within  their  passes,  are  of  easy  access  from  sereral  sides* 
Beside  which,  the  principal  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Potomac,  take  their  rise 
beyond  the  Alleganies,  in  an  open  district,  which  borders  upon  thu 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  streams  quit  this  tract  of  country,* 
make  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  would  seem  to  turn 
tfaem  westward,  aad  as  they  wind  through  the  mountains,  they 
open  an  eaisy  and  natural  passage  to  man. 

No  natural  barrier  exists  in  the  regions  which  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo- Americans ;  the  Alleganies  are  so  far  from  serving 
as  a  boundary  to  separate  nations,  that  they  do  not  even  serve  as 
t  lirontier  to  the  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginiai 
comprise  them  within  their  borders,  and  extend  as  much  to  the 
west  as  to  the  east  of  the  line. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  twenty*four  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  three  great  districte  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
tbe  rank  of  states^  although  they  already  contain  inhabitants, 
covers  a  surface  of  1,002,600  square  roiles,f  which  is  about  equal 
to  five  times  the  extent  of  France.  Within  these  limits  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  temperature^  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
are  extremely  various.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  occupied  bj 
tiie  Anglo-American  republics  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  made ;  con- 
trary interests  sometimes  arise  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  vast 
empire,  which  often  terminate  in  open  dissensions ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  then  most  prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  v^st  regions  are  not  divided  by  con- 
trary interests,  the  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  favourable  to 
their  prosperity ;  for  the  unity  of  the  government  promotes  the  in? 

•  See  Darby's  View  ef  the  United  Sta^s,  pp.  64,  79. 

t  See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  435.  [In  Carey  &  lea's  Geography 
ol  America,  the  United  States  are  said  to  form  an  area  of  2,076^400  square  miles.— 
TrmuttOor'i  iVofe.] 

[The  discrepance  between  Darby's  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  Strtes  girea 
by  the  author,  and  that  stated  by  the  translator,  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  Bed- 
ford's comprehensive  Atlas,  a  work  generally  of  great  accuracy,  it  is  said  ihat  <<«• 
thimed  by  this  country,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  Zb'^  to  64^ 
north  latitude,  and  from  67^49'  to  126°  west  longitade,over  an  area  of  about  S,S0O^00O 
aqoan  miles."— JmeHcon  Editor,} 
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toralmiige  of  the  different  productions  of  Ae  scul,  and  increaeev 
Aeir  value  by  facilitating  their  consumption. 

I^  is  indeed  ea^  to  discover  different  interests  in  the  different 
p«rt»of  the  Union,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  which  are  faos« 
tile  to  each  other.  The  southern  states  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural :  the  northern  states  are  more  peculiarly  commercial 
and  manufacturing :  the  states  of  the  west  are  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  the  south  the  crops  consist  of 
tobacco,  of  rice,  of  cotton,  and  of  sugar ;  in  the  north  and  the 
west,  of  wheat  and  maize :  these  are  different  sources  of  wealth ; 
hat  union  is  the  means  by  which  these  sources  are  opened  to  aD, 
and  rendered  equally  advantageous  to  the  several  districts. 

The  north,  which  ships  the  produce  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brings  back  the  produce  of  the  globe  to 
Qte  Union,  is  evidently  interested  in  maintaining  the  confederation 
in  its  present  condition,  in  order  that  the  number  of  American  proo 
ducers  and  consumers  may  remain  as  large  as  possible.  The  north  is 
Ae  most  natural  agent  of  communication  between  the  south  and  tbe 
west  of  the  Union  on  ibe  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  upon 
the  other ;  the  north  is  therefore  interested  in  the  union  and  prospaity 
of  the  south  and  the  west,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  fur* 
nish  raw  materials  for  its  manufactures,  and  cargoes  for  its  shipping* 

The  south  and  the  west,  on  their  side,  are  still  more  directly  in* 
terested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
north.  The  produce  of  the  south  is  for  the  most  part  exported  be- 
yond seas;  the  south  and  the  west  consequently  stand  in  need 
et  the  commercial  resources  of  the  north.  They  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet  by  the  Union,  to 
protect  them  efficaciously.  The  south  and  the  west  have  no  v«»» 
ieb,  but  they  cannot  refuse  a  willing  subsidy  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  navy ;  for  if  the  fleets  of  Europe  were  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  south  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  what  would  be* 
come  of  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the 
sugar  and  cotton  which  grow  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  1 
Every  portion  of  the  federal  budget  does  therefore  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  con- 
federate states. 

Independently  of  this  commercial  utility,  the  south  and  the 'west 
of  the  Union  derive  great  political  advantages  from  their  connexion 
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with  the  north.  The  south  contains  an  .enormous  slave  population 
a  population  which  is  already  alarming,  and  still  more  formidable 
for  the  future.  The  states  of  the  west  lie  in  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
nngle  valley ;  and  all  the  rivers  which  intersect  their  territory  rise 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  in  the  .Alleganies,  and  fall  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  bears  them  onward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
west^n  states  are  consequently  entirely  cut  off,  by  their  position, 
from  the  traditions  of  Europe  and  the  civilization  of  the  Old  WcmtIiL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south,  then,  are  induced  to  support  the 
Union  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  against  the 
blacks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  we^t,  in  order  not  to  be  excluded 
from  a  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  shut  up 
in  the  wilds  of  central  America.  The  north  cannot  but  desire  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
connecting  link  between  that  vast  body  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  temporal  interests  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  are, 
then,  intimately  connected ;  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  re» 
specting  those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the 
immaterial  interests  of  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  talk  a. great  deal  of  their 
attachment  to  their  country ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rely  upon 
that  calculating  patriotism  which  is  founded  upon  interest,  and 
which  a  change  in  the  interests  at  stake  may  obliterate.  Nor  do  I 
attach  much  importance  to  the  language  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  manifest,  in  their  daily  conversation,  the  intention  of  maintain- 
ing the  federal  system  adopted  by  their  forefathers.  A  government 
retains  its  sway  over  a  great  number  of  citizens,  far  less  by  the 
voluntary  and  rational  consent  of  the  multitude,  than  by  that  in* 
stinctive  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  involuntary  agreement,  which 
results  from  similarity  of  feelings  and  resemblances  of  opinion.  I 
will  never  admit  that  men  constitute  a  social  body,  simply  because 
they  obey  the  same  head  and  the  same  laws.  Society  can  only 
exist  when  a  great  number  of  men  consider  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  when  they  hold  the  same  opin* 
ions  upon  many  subjects,  and  when  the  same  occurrences  suggest 
the  same  thoughts  and  impressions  to  their  minds. 

The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  principle,  wiU  readily  discover,  that  although  the 
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dtizens  are  cRvided  into  twentj-fiinr  distinct  savereivnties,  tBey 
aevertheless  constitute  a  single  people ;  and  he  may  perbapff  be  led 
to  think  that  the  state  of  the  Anglo-American  Union  is  more  truly 
a  state  of  societjr,  than  tliat  of  certain  nations  of  Europe  which  liye 
under  the  same  legislation  and  the  same  prihce. 

Although  the  Angl6*Americans  have  several  religious  sects,  they 
all  regard  religion  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  always 
agreed  upon  the  measures  which  ate  most  conducive  to  good  gov* 
ersment,  and  they^  isary  upon  some  of  the  forms  of  government 
which  it  is  expedient  to  adopt;  but  they  are  unanimous  upon  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  human  socaety.  From  Maine 
to  the  Floridas,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
people  is  lield  to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The  same 
notions  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  jury,  and  the  responsibility 
oC  the  agents  of  government. 

If  we  turn  Vrom  timr  political  a^d  rehgious  opimonsto  the  moral 
and  philosophical  principles  which  regulate  the  daily  actions  of 
life,  and  govern  their  conduct,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  uniform-- 
tty.  The  Anglo-Americans*  acknowledge  the .  absolute  moral  au* 
thority  of  the  reason  of  the  community,  as  they  acknowledge  the 
political  authority  of  the  mass  of  citizens ;  and  they  hold  that  public 
qpinion  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  what  is  lawful  or  forbidden,  true  or 
fake.  The  majority  of  them  believe  that  a  man  will  be  led  to  do 
what  is  just  and  good  by  following  his  own  interests,  rightly  under- 
stood. They  hold  that  every  man  is  born  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  of  constraining 
his  fellow-creatures  to  be  happy.  They  have  all  a  lively  faith  in 
die  perfectibility  of  man ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the 
^ffiision  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and  the 
coDseqiiences  of  ignorance  fatal ;  they  all  consider  society  as  a 
body  in  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene,  in 
which  nothing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  permanent ;  and  they  admit  that 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  good  to-day  may  be  superseded  by  some 
thing  better  to-morrow.  I  do  not  give  all  these  opinions  as  true, 
but  I  quote  them  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans 

*  It  is  scurcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  by  the  e^ressioQ  Angh-Amiri' 
e^ns,  I  only  mean  to  designate  the  great  majority  of  the  nation ;  for  a  certain  number 
of  isdaied  iodifl^iliUi  are  of  course  to  be  met  ^ith  hol^iiig  Tery  different  opinioiie. 
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The  Anglo-Americans  are  nak  only  united  together  by.  thcM 
oommoil'  opimons,  but  thtsy  are  separated  from  all  otiier  nations  by 
a  common  feelu^  of  pride.  For  th^  last  fifty  years  no  pains  have 
been  spared  lo  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that 
they  constitute  the  only  religious^  enligbtenedy  and  free  peo[de. 
The}'  perceive  that,  for  the  pesent,  their  own  democratic  instku- 
tiona  succeed,  while  those  oioiheT  countries  fail ;  hence  they  ooa«- 
oeiTe  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  superiority,  and  they  are  not. 
very  remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  laee 
of  mankind. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union  cb  not  originste 
in  th(9  diversity  of  interests  or  of  opinions ;  but  in  the  various  chaiw^ 
actors  and  passions  of  the  Americans.*  The  men  who  inhabit  Um 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a- 
common  stock ;  but  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  more  especially 
of  slavery,  have  gradually  introduced  very  strikbig  differences  b&* 
tween  the  British  settler  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  British 
settler  of  the  north.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery 
has  rendered  Ae  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union  contrary  to  thom 
of  anotiter  part ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this  to  be  the  case; 
slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  south  contrary  to  those  of 
the  north,  but  it  has  modified  the  character  and  changed  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  south* 

I  have  already  explained  the  influence  which  slavery  has  ex^r^ 
Cised  upon  the  commercial  ability  of  the  Americans  in  tibe  south; 
and  this  same  influence  equally  extends  to  their  manners.  The 
slave  is  a  servant  who  never  remonstrates,  and  who  submits  to 
everything  without  complaint  He  may  sometimes  assassinate,  but 
ht  never  withstands,  his  master.  In  the  south  there  are  no  families- 
so  poor  as  not  to  have  slaves.  The  citizen  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  domestic  dictatorship  from 
bis  earliest  years ;  the  first  notion  he  acquires  in  life  is,  that  he  is 
born  to  command^  and  the  first  habit  he  contracts  is  that  of  being 
obeyed  without  resistance.  His  education  tends,  then,  to  give  him 
the  character  of  a  supercilious  and  a  hasty  man ;  irascible,  violent, 
and  ardent  in  his  desires,  impatient  of  obstacles^  but  easily  di9* 
couraged  if  he  cannot  succeed  upon  his  first  attempt. 

The  American  of  the  northern  states  is  surrounded  by  no  slaves. 
in  his  childhood;  be  is  even  unattended  by  free  servants;  SAd  i» 
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ttsitany  obHged  to  provide  for  his  own  wanfs.  No  sooner  does  he 
enter  the  world  than  the  idea  of  necessity  assails  him  on  every  side: 
he  soon  learns  to  know  exactly  the  natural  limit  of  his;  authority; 
he  never  expects  to  subdue  those  who  withstand  him,  by  force ; 
and  he  knows  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  to  win  their  favour.  He  thei:efore  becomes 
patient,  reflecting,  tolerant,  slow  to  act,  and  persevering  in  faif 
designs. 

In  the  southern  states  the  more  immediate  wants  of  life  are 
always  supplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  not  busied  in 
the  material  cares  of  life,  which  are  always  provided  for  by  others; 
and  their  imagination  is  diverted  to  more  captivating  and  less' 
definite  objects.  The  American  of  the  south  is  fond  of  grandeur, 
luxury,  and  renown,  of  gayety,  of  pleasure,  and  above  all  of  idleness; 
nothing  obliges  him  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  subsist  j  and  as  he. 
has  no  necessary  occupations,  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  and  does 
not  even  attempt  what  would  be  useful. 

But  the  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  absence  of  slavery  in  the 
north,  plunge  the  inhabitants  in  those  same  cares  of  daily  life  which 
are  disdained  by  the  white  population  of  the  south.  They  are 
taught  from  infancy  to  combat  want;  and  to  place  comfort  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  The  imagination  is 
extinguished  by  the  trivial  details  of  life ;  and  the  ideas  become 
less  numerous  and  less  general,  but  far  more  practical  and  more 
precise.  As  prosperity  is  the  sole  aim  of  exertion,  it  is  excellently 
well  attained;  nature  and  mankind  are  turned  to  the  best  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  society  is  dexterously  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members,  while  individual  egotism  is  the 
source  of  genera]  happiness; 

The  citizen  of  the  north  has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge; 
nevertheless  he  sets  but  little  value  upon  the  pleasures  of  knowledge; 
he  esteenos  it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  he  is  only 
anxious  to  seize  its  more  lucrative  applications.  The  citizen  of  the 
south  is  more  given  to  act  upon  impulse ;  he  is  more  clever,  more 
frank,  more  generous,  more  intellectual)  and  more  brilfiant  The 
former,  with  a  greater  degree  of  activity,  of  common  sense,  of  in- 
formation, and  of  general  aptitude,  has  the  characteristic  good  and  evfl 
qualities  of  the  middle  classes.  The  latter  has  the  tastes,  the  prcju- 
dicee,  the  weaknesses,  and  the  magnanimity  of  all  aristocracies. 
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If  two  men  are  united  in  society,  who  hare  the  same  mterests^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  opinions,  but  different  charactenf^ 
different  acquirements,  and  a  different  style  of  civilization,  it  is 
probable  that  these  men  will  not  agree.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  a  society  of  nations. 

Slavery  then  does  not  attack  the  American  Union  directly  in  iti 
interests,  but  indirectly  in  its  manners. 

The  states  which  gave  their  assent  to  the  federal  contract  in 
1790  were  thirteen  in  number ;  the  Union  now  con^sts  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  population  which  amounted  to  nearly  four 
millions  in  1790,  had  more  than  tripled  in  the  space  of  forty 
years;  and  in  1830  it  amounted  to  nearly  thirteen 'millions.* 
Changes  of  such  magnitude  cannot  take  place  without  some  danger. 

A  society  of  nations,  as  well  as  a  society  of  individuals,  derives 
its  prmeipal  changes  of  duration  from  the  wisdom  of  its  members, 
their  mdividual  weakness,  and  their  limited  number.  The  Ameri- 
cans who  quit  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  plunge  into  the 
western  wilderness,  are  adventurers  impatient  of  restraint,  greedy 
of  wealth,  and  frequently  men  expelled  from  the  states  in  which 
they  were  bom.  When  they  arrive  in  the  deserts,  they  are  unknown 
to  each  other ;  and  they  have  neither  traditions,  family  feeling,  nor 
the  force  of  example  to  check  their  excesses.  The  empire  of  the 
laws  is  feeble  among  them  ;  that  of  morality  is  still  more  power- 
less. The  settlers  who  are  constantly  peopling  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  are,  then,  in  every  respect  very  inferior  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  inhabit  the  older  parts  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  they 
already  exercise  a  great  influence  in  its  councils ;  and  they  arrive 
at  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  before  they  have  learned 
to  govern  themselves.! 

The  greater  the  individual  weakness  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  the  duration  of  the  contract; 
for  their  safety  is  then  dependant  upon  their  union.  When,  in 
l790,  the  most  populous  of  the  American  republics  did  not  contain 
600,000  inhabitants^  each  of  them  felt  its  own  insignificance  as 

^  Censui  of  1790 3,939|888. 

do.         1830 12,866,1S6. 

f  This  indeed  is  only  a  temporary  danger.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  society 
wfll  assume  as  mach  stability  and  regularity  in  the  west,  as  it  has  already  done  apoo 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

t  Pennsylrania  contained  431,373  inhabitants  in  1790. 
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sn  independent  people,  aAd  this  feefing  rendered  compliance  with 
&e  federal  aathority  more  easy.  Bnt  when  one  of  the  confederate 
states  reckons,  like  the  state  of  New  York,  two  millions  of  inhaU- 
tants,  and  corers  an  extetit  of  territoty  equal  in  surface  to  a  quar- 
ter of  France,*  it  feels  its  own  strength :  and  although  it  may  con- 
tmue  to  support  the  Union  as  advantageous  to  its  prosperity,  it  no 
longer  regards  that  body  as  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  as  it 
eontinues  to  belong  to  tiie  federal  compact,  it  soon  aims  at  prepon- 
derance in  the  federal  assemblies.  The  probable  unanimity  of  the 
states  is  diminished  as  their  number  increases.  At  present  &e  inr 
terests  of  the  different  parts  Of  the  Unioh  are  not  at  variance ;  but 
who  is  able  to  foresee  the  multifarious  changes  of  the  future,  in  a 
country  in  which  towns  are  founded  from  day  to  day,  and  states 
almost  from  year  to  year  f  ^ 

"  Since  the  first  setflement  of  the  British  colonies,  the  nmnber  of 
inhabitants  has  about  doubled  every  twenty-two  yeara.  I  perceive 
BO  causes  which  are  likely  to  check  this  progressive  increase  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  for  the  nextJmndred  years ;  and  before 
that  q>aqe  of  time  has  elapsed,  I  believe  that  the  territories  and 
dq)endancies  of  the  United  States  will  be  covered  by  more  than  a 
hundred  nnllions  of  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  forty  8tates.f  I 
admit  that  these  hundred  milhons  of  men  have  no  hostile  interests ; 
I  suppose  oo  tiie  c<mtrary,  that  they  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union;  but  I«im  still  of  opinion,  ttiat  where 
th^e  are  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  forty  ^tinct  nations  un- 
equally strong,  the  continuance  of  the  federal  government  can  only 
be  a  fortunate  accident. 

Whatever  failh  I  may  have  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  until  ha- 

*  TLB  vea  of  tlie  ttate  of  New  York  is  about  46,000  tqaare  mQeB.    See  Carey  Ac  . 
Lea's  American  Geographer,  p.  142. 

f  If  tHe  population  continues  to  double  erery  twenty-two  years,  as  it  has  done  for 
tha  last  two  hundred  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  m  1853, 
wiU  be  twenty  millions ;  in  1874,  forty-eight  millions;  and  in  1896,  ninety-six  millionv. 
This  may  still  be  the  case  eren  if  the  lands  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
Sins  abould  be  found  to  be  unfit  for  cultiTation.  The  territory  which  is  already  occu^ 
pied  can  easily  contain  this  number  of  inhabitants.  One  hundred  millions  of  men  dia* 
aeminated  over  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  the  three  dependancies, 
which  constitute  the  Union,  would  give  only  762  inhabitants  to  the  square  league,  this 
would  btf  faf  below  the  mean  population  of  France,  which  ia  1,063  to  the  square  league ; 
or  of  England,  which  is  1,467;  and  it  would  even  be  below  the  population  of  Switzer* 
l^ad,  for  that  country,  notwithataading  its  lakes  and  mountains,  contains  783  inhabi- 
tanU  to  the  square  league.    (See  Maltabnm,  toI.  tl^  p.  92.) 
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man  nature  10  alteredi  ^  mesa  wholly  trapsformed,, I  abdU  letwa 
to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  Tvhich  13  called  upon  tp 
hold  together  forty  different  p^ples,  disaeminated  over  &  tenitoijr 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe  in  extent ;  to  avoid  all  rivalry^  ainbitioiii« 
and  struggles,  between  them ;  and  to  direct  their  tndepeiuleiit  a^ 
tivity  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  designs. 

But  the  greatest  peril  to  which  the  Union  is  exposed  by  ils  ii^ 
crease,  arises  from  the  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  tht 
position  of  its  internal  strength*  The  distance  from  Lak^  Supeiior 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  extends  from  the  47th  to  the  30th  ckgree  of 
latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  as  the  hifd 
flies.  The  frontier  of  the  United  States  \iwnds  alcmg  the  whole  of 
this  immense  line ;  sometimes  falling  within  its  limits,  but  voxnt 
frequently  extending  far  beyond  it,  into  the  waste.  It  has  been 
calcula^  that  the  whites  advance  every  year  a  mean  distance  of 
jBeventeen  miles  along  the  whole  of  this  vast  boundary.*  Qbsta* 
des,  such  as  an  unproductive  district,, a  lake,  or  an  Indian  nation 
unexpectedly  encountered,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  advan* 
cing  column  then  halts  for  a  while ;  its  two  extremities  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  reunited  they  proceed 
pnward.  This  gradual  and  continuous  progress  of  the  EurcfMan 
race  toward  the  Rocky  mountains,  h&s  ^e  solemnity  of  a  providen- 
tial event  3  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  xpen  rising  unabatefl^,  and  jdaily 
driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  Cod. 

Within  this  first  line  of  conquering  i^ttlers,  towns  are  built,  and 
vast  states  founded.  In  1790  there  were  only  a  few  thposaod 
pioneers  sprii^kled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the 
{urgent  day  thepe  valleys  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Union  in  1790.  Their  population  amounts  to 
nearly  four  millions.!  The  qi^  of  Washington  was  founded  in 
1800,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Union  j  but  such  are  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of  the  extremi* 
ties;  and  the  delegates  of  the  most  remote  western  states  are  al« 
ready  obliged  to  perform  a  journey  as  long  as  that  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.! 

*  See  Legislalive  DoemiMBtey  SOth  caogttm.  No.  117}  p.  lOto. 
t  3,012,317  i  oeneue  1880. 

t  The dwunce  firom  Jeflenon, the  etpital of  tiiedate ef  WmBmA,u  WuiUt^tm 
U  l/n9  milee.    (Americui  Alnimc,  Ml,  p.  48.) 
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"JSi  Ae  ttatef  tve  heme  oim^  ^  the  SMletkaeintlivpaflKaf 
te^«,  imt  of  eourae  th«y  do  not  all  inGvease  and  prosper  in  the 
flane  proportion.  In  tbe  Borth  of  the  Union  detached  branohes  of 
the  AUegmy  ahain/eztendmg  aa  &r  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fom 
qp«ciou8  roads  and^rts,  whiqh  are  constantly  accessible  to  vessela 
of  the  greatest  burden*  But  from  ibe  Potoinac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  ooaat  is  sandy  and  flat.  In  this  part  of  the  Uiuca^ 
Ae  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers  are  obstructed ;  and  the  few 
harfaoom  which  ^exist  among  these  lapmes^  afford  much  shallower 
water  to  Tosscis,  and  mudh  Stw^r  oommer^al  advantages  thaii 
tiioaeof  thenorA. 

This  first  natural  caose  of  infenorify  is  united  to  another  causa 
prooeeding  ffom  the  larws*  We  have  alieady  seen  that  slaveiy^ 
whl^  is  abolished  in  the  north, still  ^ists  in  the  souths  and  I  have 
pointed  out  its  fatal  QQaseq^ieoA^  up<XB  the  prosperity  of  the  nlanter 
him^. 

The  north  is  therefore  superior  to  the  south  both  in  commerce* 
and  manufacture;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the  inore 
rapid  incfeaae  of  populatipn  and  of  wealth  within  its  boxders.  The 
States  mtuate  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  already 
half-peopled.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  owner ;  and  these 
districts  cannot  therefore  recdive  so  many  emigrants  as  the  western 
atateHy  where  «  boundless  field  is  stiU  open  to  their  exertions.    The 


•  Tb»  IbUowiDf  MatsmtnUi  «tU  ^iifilce  to  abow  ih«  ^ilittiBGa  which  exisu  betwio 
the  commerce  of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north : — 

In  IS29,  the  tonnage  of  all  the  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  Virgmit,  the  two  C«r. 
<rfin«a,  and  Gtorgia  (the  four  great  southern  states),  amownted  to  only  5^  tuaa. 
In  the  same  -yeor  the  tnnoage  of  the  vessels  of  the  state  of  Massachusetu  alone 
amounted  to  17,322  tuns.  (Sec  Legislative  Documents,  21  st  congress,  2d  session, 
IVo.  140,  p.  S44.)  Thoe  the  state  of  MassaehusettB  has  three  times  as  much  shippvg 
•8  the  fouc  aboTemenUoned  stales.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachn- 
setts  is  only  7,836  square  miles,  and  its  population  amounts  to  610,014  inhabitants ; 
while  the  area  of  the  four  other  states  I  have  quoted  is  210,000  square  im1eB,and  thUr 
^eynlation  8,047,';67.  Thus  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  forms  only  oft 
th^ieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  four  slates ;  and  its  population  is  five  times  smaller 
than  theirs.  (See  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States.)  Slavery  is  prejudicial  to  th« 
cnmmercial  prosperity  of  the  south  in  several  different  ways ;  by  diminishing  th« 
spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  whftes,  and  by  preventing  them  from  meeting  with  as 
BDmerous  a  class  of  sailors  as  they  reqaire.  Sailors  arc  u«iaUy  taken  fVoih  the  1ew«al 
nnk^  of  the  population.  But  in  the  southern  states  these  lowest  ranks  are  compoae^ 
of  slaves,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  employ  them  at  sea.  They  are  unable  to  wrtm 
as  well  as  a  white  crew,  and  apprehensions  would  always  be  entertained  of  tamtam 
tbyteg  hi  the  middle  df  the  ocean  or  of  their  escaping  m  the  feveigv  coviitriBs  «i 
whieh  they  night  touch. 
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▼alley  of  the  A&isinppi  is;  far  cy>re  iet^  thaa  the  coast  of  fhe 
Atlantic  ocean.  This  reason,  added  to  all  the  others,  contribntea 
to  drive  the  Europeans  ^westward  -^  a  fact  tehieh  may  be  rigoroualj 
demonstrated  by  figures.  It  is  found  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
population  of  all  the  United  States  has  about  tripled  in  the  eourae 
of  forty  years.  But  in  the  recent  states  adjacent  to  the  Mississii^i, 
Ate  population  has  increased  flkirty-otie  fold  within  the  same  space 
of  time.* 

The  relative  poation  of  the  central  federal  power  Is  c<m1iotta]]y 
displaced;  Forty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
was  established  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  environs  of 
the  spot  upon  which  Washington  now  stands ;  \»jk  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  now  advancing  inland  and  to  the  north,  so  Hiat  in 
twenty  years  the  majority  will  unquestionably  be  on  the  weston 
mde  of  the  Allegaiiie^  If  the  Union  goes  on  to  sub^,  the  baan 
of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently  marked  out,  by  its  fertility  and  its 
extent,  as  the  future  centre  of  the  federal  government.  In  thirty 
or  foi^  years,  that  tract  of  country  will  have  assumed  the  rank 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  its  popu- 
lation, compared  to  that  of  the  coast  of  die  Atlantic,  will  be,  in 
round  numbers,  as  40  to  11.  In  a  few  years  the  states  whidi 
founded  the  Union  will  lose  the  direction  of  its  poHcy,  and  the 
population  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  will  preponderate  in 
the  federal  assemblies. 

This  constant  gravitation  of  the  federal  power  and  influence 
toward  the  northwest,  is  shown  every  ten  years,  when  a  general 
census  of  the  population  is  made,  ^nd  the  number  of  delegates 
which  each  state  sends  to  congress  is  settled  afresh.f  In  1790 
Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives  in  congress.  This  number 
continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1813,  when  it  reached  to 
twenty-three :  from  that  time  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1833, 
Virginia  elected  only  twenty-one  representatives-J  During  the  same 

•  Darby's  view  of  the  United  States,  p,  444. 

t  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  (18S0-'30)  the  popalation 
,of  onf-  districti  as  for  instance,  the.  state  of  Delaware,  has  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  6  per  cent.  ^  while  that  of  another,  as  the  territory  of  Michigan,  has  increased  2M 
per  cent.  Thus  the  population  of  Virginia  has  augmented  IS  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  border  state  of  Ohio  61  per  cent.,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  general  tab|a 
of  these  changes,  wluch  is  given  in  the  National  Calendar,  displays  a  striking  pictors 
of  the  unequal  fortunes  of  the  different  states. 

%  It  has  JQst  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  term  the  population  of  Virgion 
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penod  the  state  of  New  York  advanced  in  tbfe  contrary  direction ; 
in  1790y  it  had  ten  representatives  in  congress;  in  18 13^  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1823,  thirty-four ;  and  in  1833,  forty.  The  state  of  Ohio 
had  only  one  representative  in  1803,  and  in  1833,  it  had  already 
nineteen.' 

It  iarififficalt  to  imagine  a  durable  nnicm  of  a  people  which  is 
rich  and  strong,  wift  one  which  is  poor  and  wea3c,  even  if  it  were 
proved  Aat  tiie  strength  and  wealth  of  the  one  are  riot  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  other.  But  nmon  is  still 
more  difficult  to  maintain  at  a  time  at  which  one  party  is  losing 
strength,  and  the  other  is  gaining  it.  This  rapid  arid  disproportionate 
increase  of  certain  states  threatens  the  independence  of  the  others. 
New  York  might,  perhaps,  succeed  with  its  two  millions  of  inhah- 
itants  and  its  forty  representatives,  in  dictating  to  the  other  states 
in  congress.  But  even  if  the  more  powerful  states  make  no  attempt 
to  bear  down  the  lesser  ones,  the  danger  still  exists ;  for  there  is 
almost  as  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  act  as  in  the  act  itself.  The 
"Weak  generally  mistrust  the  justice  and  the 'reason  of  the  »tiE#ng. 
The  states  which  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  others,  look  upon 
those  which  are  more  favoured  by  fortune,  with  envy  and  suspi* 
don.  Hence  arise  the  deepnseated  uneasiness  and  ill-defined  agita- 
tion which  are  observable  in  the  south,  and  which  form  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  tiie  confidence  and  prosperity  which  are  common  to 
odier  parts  of  the  Union.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hostile 
measures  taken  by  the  southern  provinces  upon  a  recent  occasion^ 

has  mcMssed  13  pfr  cent ;  and  it  is  necwstty  to  explain  how  (he  number  of  wpn- 
•CDtatiTes  of  a  state  may  decreassi  when  the  population  of  that  state,  far  from  dimia> 
khing,  is  actually  apoik  the  increase.    I  take  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  which  I  have 
■heady  alloded,  as  my  term  of  comparison.    The  nnmbcr  of  representatiTes  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1823  was  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Unioil» 
and  to  the  relation  which  its  population  bore  to  that  of  the  whole  Union  ]  in  1833, 
tha,  nomber  of  representatives  of  Virginia  was  likewise  proportionate  to  the  total 
Bomber  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relation  which  its  popalatioOy 
augmented  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bore  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  Union 
fh  the  same  space  of  time.    Hie  new  number  of  Virginian  representatives  will  theia 
be  to  the  old  number,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  the  new  number  of  all  the  represeatatirea 
is  to  the  old  number ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  augmentation  of  the  populatiom 
4if  Virginia  is  to  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.    Thus,  if  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  lesser  country  be  to  that  of  the  greater  in  an  exaet  faiyer«e 
ratio  of  the  proportion  between  the  new  and  the  old  numbers  of  all  the  representatives, 
the  number  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia  will  remain  stationary ;  and  if  the  iis- 
•rease  of  the  Yii;ginlan  popnlatiim  be  to  that  of  the  wbtfle  Union  in  a  feebler  ratio  than 
the  new  number  of  representatives  of  the  Union  tooths  old  number,  the  nomber  of  tlw 
representativea  of  Virgiaia  mast  decrease 
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are  attributable  to  no  otber  quise.  The  inb^^taiits  of  tbe  8outbex|i 
states  are,  of  all  the  Americans,  thosia  who  are  most  mterested.in 
the  cnaintenance  of  the  Union ;  they  would  as^redly  suf&r  most 
from  being  left  to  theoiselves ;  juid  yet  they  are  the  only  citizens 
who  threaten  to  break  the  tie  of  confederation.  But  it  is  eas^  to 
perceive  that  the  south,  which  has  given  four  pr^sident^,  Washing-  - 
ton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  the  Union.;  which  perc^ves 
that  it  is  losing  its  federal  influence,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  congress  is  diminishing  frojooi  year  to  year,  while 
those  of  the  northern  and  western  states  are  increasing ;  the  south, 
which  is  peqpled  with  ardent  and  irascible  beings,  is  becoouiig 
more  and  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  The  citizen^  reflect  upon 
their  present  position  and  remember  their  pa^t  influence,  with  the 
melancholy  uneasiness  of  men  who  suspect  oppression :  if  they  dis^ 
cover  a  law  of  the  Union  which  is  not  unequivocally  favourable  to 
their  interests,  they  protest  against  it  as  an  abuse  of  force ;  aod  if 
their  ardent  remonstrances  are^not  listened  to,  they  threaten  to  quit 
an  association  which  loads  them  with  burdens  while  it  deprives 
them  of  their  due  profits.  "  The  tariff,*'  said  the  inhabitants  ef 
Carolina  in  1832,  "enriches  the  north,  and  ruins  the  south.;  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  and  wealth  of  the  north,  with  its  inclement  skic^ 
and  arid  soil ;  while  the  south,  which  may  he  styled  the  garden  qf 
America,  is  rapidly  declining."* 

If  the  changes  which  I  have  described  were  gradualyso  that  each 
generation  at  least  might  have  time  to  disappear  with  the  order  of 
things  under  which  it  had  lived,  tiie  danger  would  be  less ;  but  the 
progress  of  society  in  America  is  precipitate,  and  almost  revolu- 
tionaiy.  .The  same  citizen  may  have, lived  to  see  his  state  take  the 
lead  in  Ihe  Union,  and  afterward  become  powerless  in  the  feder^ 
assemblies ;  and  an  Anglo-American  republic  has  been  knowtn  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  a  man,  passing  from  birth  and  infancy  to^ 
maturity  in  the  covirse  of  thirty  years*  It  must  not  be  imagine^^ 
however,  that  the  states  which  lose  their  preponderance,  also  lose 
their  population  or  their  riches;  no  stop  is  put  to  their  proapeti^^ 
and  they  even  go  on  to  increase  more  rapidlj  than  any  Idngdom  in 

•  S«e  tlie  report  of  its commttteo  to  tho ^OKVUitiMi, wbiohiModtiiiiod 
linn  of  Um  tariff  ia  ficMtii  GtMliaa. 
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IBurape.*  iBot  they  believe  theoisdives  to  be  einpov«rahed  becmw 
ttiair  wealth  does  not  augment  as  rapidiy^  as  that  of  their  .nei^«* 
^urs;  and  they  think  that  their  power  is  lost,  because  they  sud- 
danly  come  into  collision  with  a  po^iver  greater  than  their  oini  ;f 
Thus  they  are  more  hurt  in  their  feelings  and  their  passions^  than 
in  tffteir  interests*  But  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
^maintenance  of  the  union*  If  kings  and  peoples  bad  only  had  their 
4nie  interests  in  riew,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  worlds  the 
-flMBe  of  war  would  scarcely  be  known  among  mankind. 

Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  sour<^e  of  the  lAoqt 
•aerious  dangers  that  threaten  them,  sinoe  it  tends  to  create  in  some 
v£  the  confederate  states  that  over-excitement  which  accompames 
a  rapid  increase  of  fortune;  and  to  awaken  in  others,  those  feelings 
^  envy,  mistrust,  and  regret,  which  usually  attend  upon  the  loss 
of  it.  The  Americans  contemplate  this  extraordinary  and  hasty 
progress  with  exultation ;  but  they  would  be  wiser  to  consider  it 
with  scM-row  and  alarm.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  .world  ;  their 
i»&et  will  cover  almost  the  whole  of  North  America ;  the  conti- 
nent which  they  inhabit  is  their  dominion,  and  it  cannot  escape 
Hiem.  What  ui^es  them  to  take  po^ession  of  it  so  soon  1  Riches, 
power,  and  renown,  cannot  fail  to  be  theirs  at  some  future  time ; 
but  fhey  rustil  upon  their  fortune  as  if  but  a  momeai  remained  for 
^em  to  make  it  their  own. 

I  tlunk  I  have  demonstrated,  that  ike  existence  of  the  present 
eonfederation  depends  entirely  on  the  continued  assent  of  all  the 
confederates ;  and,  starting  from  this  pnnciple,  I  have  inquired  into 
fhe  causes  which  may  induce  anyof  the  states  to  separate  from  the 
others.  The  Union  may,  however,  perish  in  two  different  waj» : 
ox^e  of  the  confederate  states  may  choose  to  retire  fipom  the  compact 

^  The  popidstion  •f  &  connttv^cBoredly  conttttotas  the  fint  eleqient  of  its  weaUh. 
In  the  tea  years  (182(P30)  during  which  Virginia  lost  two  of  its  representatiTee  in 
eonsress,  iu  popalation  increased  in  the  proportion  of  13-7  per  oent. ;  that  of  Carolma 
« iSe  properiion  of  16  per  cent.;  and  that  of  Georgia  61^  per  cent.  (See  the  Amef 
ican  Almanac,  1S32,  p.  162.)    But  the  population  of  Russia,  whith  acreaaes  more 

^Hpidly  than  tlMU  of  aar  othar  fioropean  countnr,  only  augments  in  ten  years  at  tha 

nueof  9-5  per  cent. ;  of  France  qt  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. :  and  of  Europe  m  geneiaJ 

■I  the  rate  of  4.t  per  oent.    <J8ec  Maltebnm.  vol.  ti.,.?-  »-K  .         .        ,       .   ^v. 

#  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  m  tlM 

•  tJoe  of  tobacco,  duiing  the  last  Afty  yean,  hu  notaWy  dimmislied  U»  oDoWaoe  of 
Ika  aottihem  planters  but  this  circumstance  is.aa  udejpendent  of  the  will  of  tiwv 
~^^— I  brethren,  as  it  is  of  their  own. 
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and  so  fordblj  sevier  the  federal  tie ;  and  it  is  to  tlas.  suppqsitkni 
that  most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  apply:  or  the  author* 
ity  of  the  federal  government  paay  be  progressively  intrenched  on 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  the  united  republics  to  resume  their 
independence.  The  central  power,  successively  stripped  of  all  Us 
prerogatives,  and  reduced  to  impotence  by  tacit  consent,  would  be- 
come incompetent  to  fulfil  its  .purpose ;  and  the  second  Union  would 
perish,  like  the  first,  by  a  sort  of  senile  inaptitude*  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  federal  tie,  which  may  finally  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  is  a  distinct  circumstance,  that  may  produce  a 
variety  of  minor  consequences  before  it  operates  so  violent  a  change. 
The  confederation  might  still  subsist,  although  its  government  were 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  inanition  as  to  paralyze  the  nation,  to 
cause  internal  anarchy^  and  to  check  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

After  having  investigated  the  causes  which  may  induce  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  disunite,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  if 
the  Union  contmties  to  subsist,  their  government  will  extend  or 
contract  its  sphere  dT  action,  and  whether  it  will  become  moie 
energetic  or  more  weak. 

The  Americans  are  evidently  disposed  to  look  upon  their  future 
condition  with  alarm.  They  perceive  that  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  worid,  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  tends  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  and  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  idea  that  such  will  also  be  the  case  iii  their  own  country. 
Even  the  statesmen  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  these  fears ;  foi^^  in 
America,  centralization  is  by  no  means  popular,  and  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  courting  the  majority,  than  by  inveighing  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  central  power.  The  Americans  do  npt 
perceive  that  the  countries  in  which  this  alarming  tendency  to 
centralization  exists,  are  inhabited  by  a  angle  people ;  while  the 
fact  of  the  Union  being  composed  of  different  confederate  com- 
munities, is  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  inferences  which  might  be 
drawn  from  analogous  circumstances.  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  fears  of  a  great  number  of  Americans  as  purd^ 
imaginary ;  and  far  from  participating  in  their  dread  of  the  con- 
solidation of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Union,  I  tlunk  that  the 
federal  government  is  visibly  losing  Strength. 

To  prove  this  assertion  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  remote 
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wbich  belong  to  our  own  time^ 

An  attentive  examination  of  what  is  going  cm  in  the  United 
Slates,  will  eainly  conYince  us  that  two  c^posite  tendencies  exist 
m  tbat  country,  like  two  distinct  currents  flowing  in  contrary  di- 
rections in  the  same  channeL  The  Union  has  Qf>^  existed  for 
fi>rty<^Te  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  a  vast  number  of 
provincial  prejii^oes,  which  were  at  fisst  hostile  to  its  power,  have 
died  away.  The  patriotic  feeling  which  attached  each  of  the 
Americans  to  Ins  own  native  state  is  become  less  exclusive  ;  and 
the. different  parts  of  the  Union  have  become  more  intimately  con* 
nected  the  better  thqr  have  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  post,*  that  great  instrument  of  intellectual  intercourse,  now 
reaches  into  the  backwoods ;  and  steamboats  have  established  daily 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 
An  inland  navigation  of  unexampled  rapidity  conveys  commoditiss 
up  and  down  the  rivers  of  the  country .f  And  to  these  facilities  of 
nature  and  art  may  be  added  those  restless  cravings,  that  busy- 
mindedness,  and  love  of  peU^  which  are  constantly  urging  the 
American  into  active  life,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with  his 
feQow-citizens.  He  crosses  the  country  in  every  direction ;  he 
visits  all  the  various  peculations  of  the  land ;  and  there  is  not  a 
province  in  France,  in  which  the  natives  are  so  well  known  to  each 
other  as  the  thirteen  millions  of  men  who  cover  Hxe  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

But  while  the  Americans  intermingle,  they  grow  in  resemblance 
ot  each  other ;  the  differences  resultbg  from  their  climate,  their  ori- 
gin, and  their  institutions^  diminish ;  and  they  all  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  common  type.  Every  year,  thousands  of  men  leave 
the  north  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  Union :  they  bring  with 
them  their  faith,  their  opinions,  and  their  manners ;  and  as  they. 
ase  more  enlightened  than  the  men  among  whom  they  are  about  to 

*  la  ISaSi  the  district  of  Mtchigan,  which  only  ceotains  81 ,639  mhabitanto,  and  is 
still  an  almost  unexplored  wilderness,  possessed  940  miles  of  mail-roads.  The  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  which  is  still  more  uncultivated,  was  already  intersected  by  1,938 
miles  of  mail-roads.  (See  report  of  the  general  postoffice,  30th  NoTerober,  1S33.) 
The  postage  of  newspapers  alone  in  the  whole  Union  anuninted  to  354,796  dollars. 

f  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831, 271  steamboats  have  been  launch- 
td  upon  the  nvers  which  water  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  In  1839, 25S 
•tetQboaU  existed  in  the  United  States.  (See  Legislative  Documents,  No.  140,  p.  274.) 
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dw^ll,  fhej  soon  rise  to  the  bead  of  affahs,  and  th^y  adapt  aoci^ 
to  their  own  adTantage.  This  continual  eittifrratioh  of  the  notllr 
to  the  south  is  peculiarly  faTonrable  to  the  ftision  of  all  the  differ- 
ent provincial  characters  into  one  national  character.  Thecirili* 
zation  of  the  north  appears  to  be  the  common  standard^  to  which 
the  whole  nation  will  one  day  be  assimilated. 

The  commercial  ties  which  unite  the  confederate  states  are- 
Strengthened  by  the  increasing  manufactures  of  the  Americana'; 
and  the  union  which  began  to  exist  in  their  opinions,  gradually 
fbrms  a  part  of  their  habits :  the  course  of  time  has  sr^ept  away 
the  bugbear  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  citisena- 
in  1789.  The  federal  power  is  not  become  oppressive ;  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  states ;  it  has  not  subjected  die 
confederates  to  monarchical  institutions ;  and  the  Union  has  not 
rendered  the  lesser  states  dependant  upon  the  larger  ones ;  but  the' 
confederation  has  continued  to  increase  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  power.  I  am  therefore  convinced >hat  the  natural  obstacles' 
to  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union  are  not  so  powerful  at 
the  present  time  as  they  were  in  1789 ;  and  that  the  enemies  oi 
the  Union  are  not  so  numerous. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  forty-4ive  years,  will  readily  convince  us  that  the 
federal  power  is  declining ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  constitution  of  1789  was  promul- 
gated, the  nation  was  a  prey  to  anarchy;  the  Union,  which  suc- 
ceeded this  confusion,  excited  much  dread  and  much  animosity ; 
but  it  was  warmly  supported  because  it  satisfied  an  imperious  want 
Thus,  although  it  was  more  attacked  than  it  is  now,  the  federal 
power  soon  reached  the  maximum  of  its  authority,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  government  which  triumphs  after  having  braced  ifa 
strength  by  the  struggle.  At  that  time  the  interpretation  of  the  coiw 
stitution  seemed  to  extend,  rather  than  to  repress,  the  federal  so^ 
ereignity  ;  and  the  Union  offered,  in  several  respects,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  undivided  people,  directed  in  its  foreign  and 
internal  policy  by  a  single  government.  But  to  attain  this  point 
the  people  had  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  itself. 

The  constitution  bad  not  destroyed  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  the 
States ;  and  all  communities,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  am 
impelled  by  a  secret  propenaty  to  assert  their  independence.    Tlai 
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{Afopensity  k  stH)  more  ifeeicled  in  a  cotintrjr  like  America,  m  "vrt&dk 
erwj  village  forms  a  sort  of  republic  accastoited  to  condoet  ita  own 
aAirs  It  therefore  cost  the  states  an  effort  to  submit  to  the  federal 
sopremaey ;  and  all  efibrts,  however  successful  they  may  be,  neces^' 
sarily  subside  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 

As  the  federal  government  consolidated  its  authority,  America 
resumed  its  rank  among  the  nations,  peace  returned  *to  its  frontiers, 
and  public  credit  was  restored ;  confusion  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed 
slate  of  things  which  was  iavoufable  to  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  industrious  enterprise.  It  was  this  very  prosperity  which  made 
the  Americans  forget  the  cause  to  which  it  was  attributable ;  attd 
when  once  the  dangeir  was  passed,  the  energy  and  the  patriotism 
which  had  enabled  them  to  brave  it,  disappeared  from  among  them'. 
Na  sooner  were  they  ddirered  from  the  cares  which  oppressed 
them,  than  they  easily  returned  to  their  ordinary  habits,  and  gave 
fiiemselyesup  without  resistance  to  theh*  natural  inclinations.  When 
a  powerfVil  government  no  longer  appeared  to  be  necessary,  they 
ooee  more  began  to  think  it  irksome.  The  Union  encouraged  a 
generul  prosperity,  and  the  states  were  not  indined  t6  abandon  the 
Union;  but- they  desired  td  render  the  acti6n  of  the  power  whidi 
represented  that  body  aa  light  as  possible.  The  general  principle 
of  union  was  adopted,  but  in  every  minor  d^etail  there  was  an  ae- 
tual  tendency  to  independence.  The  principle  of  confederation  was 
every  day  more  easily  admitted  and  more  rarely  applied ;  so  that 
fte  federal  government  brought  about  its  ovm  decline,  while  it  was 
creating  order  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  thid  tendency  of  public  opmion  began  to  be  mani- 
fested externally,  the  leaders  of  parties,  who  live  by  the  passions  of 
the  people, began  to  work  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The  position* 
of  the  federal  govemmenft  then  became  exceedingly  fritical.  Its 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  popular  favour ;  and  they  obtaiff* 
ed  the  right  of  conducting  its  policy  by  pledging  themselves  to 
lessen  its  influence.  From  that  time  forward,  the  government  of 
the  Union  has  invariably  been  T>bliged  to  recede,  as  often  as  it  has 
attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  go^'ernment  of  the  states^  And 
whenever  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  federal  ccmstitution 
has  been  called  for,  that  interpretation  has  most  frequently  been 
Qfipoeei  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the  states* 

The  constitution  invested  the  federal  govprnmcnt  with  the  right 
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of  proykUng  for  the  interests  of  the  Ratios;  and  it, had  been  beU 
that  no  other  authority  was  so  fit  to  superintend  the  ^  internal  inw 
provements'^  v^hich  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  whple  Unioni 
sucb»  for  instance,  as  the  cutting  o£,  canals*  But  the  states  were 
alarmed  at  a  power,  distinct  from  their  own,  wfaiob  pouM  thus  dis- 
pose of  a  portion  of  their  territory  and  they  were  afraid  that  the 
centraj  government  would,  by  this  means,  acquire  a  formidable  ea|» 
tent  of  patronage  within  their  own  confines,  apd. exercise  a  degree, 
of  influence  which  they  intended  to  reserve  exclusively- to  their 
own  agents.  The  democratic  party,  which-  has  constantly  been 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  th^  federal  authority,  then  accused  the 
congress  of  usurpation^  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  ambition.  Ths 
central,  government  was  intimidated  by  the  opposition^  and  it  soon 
acknowledged  its  error,  promiang  exactly  to  confine  its  influence 
for  the  future,  wittun  the  cirple  which  was  prescribed  to  it 

The  constituticHi  confers  upon  the  Union  the  right  of  treating, 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Indian  tribes,  which  border  upon  the,, 
frontiers  of  tl^e  United  States,  had  usually  been  regarded  in  this 
light.  As  long  as  these  savages  consented  to  retire  before  the 
civilized  settlers,  the  federal  right  was  not  contested ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot, 
the  adjacent  states  claimed  possession  of  the  lands  and  the  r^htsof 
sovereignty  over  the  natives.  The  central  government  spon  recog^ 
nised  bot;h  these  claims;  and  after  it  had  concluded  treaties  with 
the  Indians  as  ind^endent  nations,  it  gave  them  up  as  iwbjjects 
to  the  legislative  tyranny  of  the  states.* 

Some  of  the  states  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west,  into  wild  regions,  where 
no  European  had  ever  penetrated.  The  states  whose  confines  were 
irrevocably  ixed,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  unbounded 
regions  which  the  future  would  enable  their  neighbours  to  explore. 
The  latter  then  agreed,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  others,  and  to 
facilitate  the  act  of  union,  to  lay  down  th^  own  boundaries,  and: 
to  abandon  ail  the  territory  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  to  ths 
oonfederation  at  large.!    Thenceforward  the  federal  govemmrat 

«  See  in  the  legislative  documencs  ftlreftdy  quoted  in  speaking  of  the  Indians,  the 
latter  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the  Chsrokees,  his  correspondence  m 
this  subject  with  his  agents^  and  his  messages  to  congress. 

t  The  first  act  of  cession  was  made  by  the  state  of  New  York  in- 1780 ;  Ybgiiiii 
B^assachttietts,  Connectirat,  South  and  North  Carolina,  follcrwed  this  example  at  dif- 
fisrent  times,  and  lastly,  t£e  act  of  ceaaion  of  Georgia  was  m^de  as  recendy  as  1SQ8. 
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Dec«ne  tbe  owner  of  all  the  unoaltiyated  lands  which  lie  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  thirteen  states  first  confederated.  It  was  invested 
with  the  right  of  parceling  and  selling  them,  and  the  sums  derived 
fiom^  this  som'ce  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  public  treasury  of 
tiie  Uni<Mi,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  for  purchaang  la-acts  of 
country  from  the  Indians,  for  opening  roads  to  the  remote  settle- 
ments, and  for  accelerating  the  increase  of  civilization  a^  much  as 
possible.  New  states  have,  however,  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
tisie,  in  the  midst  of  those  wilds  which  were  formerly  ceded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Congress  has  gone 
on  to  sell,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  uncultivated 
lands  which  those  new  states  contained.  But  the  latter  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  they  were  now  folly  constituted,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  produce  of  these  sales 
to  their  own  use.  As  their  remonstrances  became  more  and  more 
threatening,  congress  thought  fit  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a  portion 
of  the  privileges  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  at  the  end  of 
1832  it  passed  a  law  by  which  the  greatest,  part  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  was  made  over  to  the  new  western 
Tepublics,  although  the  lands  themselves  were  not  ceded  to  thepa  * 

(The  remark  of  the  author,  that  **  whenever  an  interpretatioa  of  tbe 
tenns  of  the  federal  constitution  has  been  called  for,  that  interpretatton 
has  most  frequently  been  opposed  to  the  Union,  and  favourable  to  the 
states"  requires  considerable  qualification.  The  instances  which  the  an^ 
thor  cites,  are  those  of  legislative  interpretations,  not  those  made  by  the 
judiciary.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  those  cited  l^  him  are 
&k  instances  of  interpretation.  Although  the  then  president  and  many 
of  his  friends  doubted  or  denied  the  power  of  congress  over  many  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  by  the  author,  yet  the  omission  to  exercise  the  powers 
dins  questioned,  did  not  proceed  wholly  from  doubts  of  the  oonstitutioDai 
authority.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  qnesticms  Affected  local 
interests  of  the  states  or  districts  represented  in  congress,  and  the  author 
has  elsewhere  shown  the  tendency  of  the  local  feeling  to  overcome  all  re- 
gard for  the  abstract  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  many  members  have 
voted  on  these  questions  without  reference  to  the  constitutional  question^ 
and  indeed  without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  their  power.  These  instances 
may  afford  proof  that  the  federal  power  is  declining,  as  the  author  contends, 
but  they  do  not  prove  any  actual  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  And 
so  numerous  and  various  are  the  circumstances  to  influence  the  decision  of 
ft  legislative  body  Uke  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  tnat  the  people 

•  It  is  true  tbat  the  president  refused  his  assent  to  this  law ;  but  he  completely  adopt- 
ed it  k  princ^le     See  message  of  8th  Decemberi  1883. 

ao 
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4p  not  regard  tlieta  as  so^uid  and  a^thoritadTie  etpofeitiooa  of  th«  tnie  i 
of  the  constitution,  except  perhaps  in  those  very  few  cases,  where  thera 
has  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice  from  the  organization  of  the 
government.  The  judiciary  is  looked  to  as  the  only  authentic  expounder 
of  the  constitution,  and  uotil  a  law  of  congress  has  passed  that  ordeal,  iti 
eonstitutionality  is  open  to  question :  of  which  our  history  funushea  many 
examples.  ....  There  are  errors  in  some  of  the  instances  given  by  oar 
author,  which  would  materially  mislead,  if  not  corrected'  That  in  relauoo 
to  ihe  Indians  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  clainh 
ed  some  rights  over  Indians  or  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  incoonateol 
with  the  claims  of  the  states.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Aa  to  their  laiulai 
the  United  States  never  pretended  to  any  right  in  them,  except  such  as  was 
granted  by  the  cessions  of  the  states.  The  principle  universally  acknowl- 
edged in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  is,  that 
by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  which  the  independence  of  the  c<^€iiiet 
was  acknowledged,  the  states  became  severally  and  indiridnaily  independeat, 
and  as  such  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  to  and  over  the 
lands  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  states.  The  right  of  the  crown 
in  these  lands  was  the  absolute  ownership,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  oc- 
cupancy by  the  Indians  so  long  as  they  remained  a  tribe.  This  right  de- 
volved to  each  state  by  the  treaty  which  established  their  indepeodence, 
and  the  United  States  have  never  questioned  it.  See  6th  Cranch,  87 ;  Sth 
Wheaton,  502,  884';  17th  John*s  Reports,  231.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians  has  universally  been  conceded  to 
the  United  States.  The  right  of  a  state  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  lodi* 
ans,  within  the  boundaries  of  such  state,  does  not  in  the  least  conflict  with 
the  right  of.  holding  treaties  xm  national  sal^ects  by  the  United*  States  with 
those  Indians.  With  respect  to  Indians  residing  in  any  territory  tmlAsttf 
the  boundaries  of  any  state,  or  on  lands  ceded  to  the  tfnited  States,  the 
case  is  different;  the  United  States  are  in  such  cases  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  when  that  right  is 
extinguished  the  proprietorship  becomes  absolute.  It  will  be  seen,  theoi 
that  in  relation  to  the  Indians  and  their  lands,  no  question  could  arise  respees* 
ing  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  The  observation  that  ''as  soen 
as  an  Indian  tribe  attempted  to  fix  its  dwelling  upon  a  given  spot,  the  aiQa* 
eent  states  claimed  possession  of  the  lands,  and  the  rights  of  iovereignty  over 
the  natives"-^  is  a  strange  compound  bf  errcn-  and  of  troth.  As  above  n- 
marked,  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  has  ever  been  reeognised.by  the  atate% 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  ref<m-ed  to  by  the  author,  in  which  GeofgM 
claimed  the  right  to  possess  certain  lands  occupied  by  the  Oherokees.  Tina 
was  anomalous,  and  grew  out  of  treaties  and  cessions,  the  details  of  whiek 
are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  the  limits  of  a  note.  But  in  no 
other  cases  have  the  states  ever  claimed  the  possession  of  lands  oecnpied  by 
Indians,  without  having  previously  extinguished  their  right  by  pnivhase. 

As  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  natives,  the  principle  admfttdl 
in  the  United  States  is  that  all  persons  within  the  territorial  limits  of  • 
state  are  and  of  necessity  must  be,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws. 
While  the  Indian  tribes  were  numerous,  distinct,  and  separate,  from  tk« 
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iriAei,  and  posteMed  •  gmemmwx  of  their  own,  the  fltate  autbondeii 
frimn  consideraittoiis  of  policy,  abstained  froni  the  exereise  of  orimmftl  jum^ 
diction  for  offences  committed  by  the  Indians  among  themselves,  ahhongk 
for  offences  against  the  whites  they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
state  laws.  But  as  these  tribes  diminished  in  numbers,  as  those  who  re- 
ttained' among  them  became  enerrated  by  bad  habits,  and  ceased  to  eler- 
eise  any  effectual  government,  humanity  demanded  that  the  power  of  tbtf 
states  should  be  interposed  to  protect  the  miserable  remnants  from  the  vio- 
lence and  outrage  of  each  other.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  interposi' 
oon  in  such  a  case  was  in  1821,  when  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  the 
Mte  of  New  York  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  on  a  squaw  of  the 
tribe.  The  eonrts  declared  their  competency  to  take  cognizance  of  such  of« 
fences,  and  the  legialature  confirmed  the  declarationa  by  a  iaw% — ^ — An^ 
tliet'  instance  of  what  the  author  calls  interpretation  of  the  constitution  againtft 
the  general  government,  is  given  by  him  in  the  proposed  act  of  1S32,  which 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  by  which 
as  he  says,  '^  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenner  derived  fVom  the  sale  of  lands, 
was  made  over  to  the  sew  western  republics."  Bat  this  act  was  not  found* 
ed  on  any  doubt  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  in  Question,  or 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  them,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of 
tbe  interptetation  of  the  constitution.  An  error  of  fact  in  this  statement 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  bin  to  which  the  author  refbrs,  is  doubtless 
that  usually  called  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill.  Instead  of  making  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  revenue  to  the  new  states,  it  appropriated  twelve  and  a  half, 
per  cent,  to  them,  in  addition  to  five  per  cent,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  for  the  purpo^  of  making  roads.  See  Kiles*s  Register,  vol.  42,  p. 
355. — American  Ediior*] 

11i€  slightest  observation  in  the  United  States  enables  one  to  af)- 
predste  the  advantages  which  the  counti^  derives  from  the  bank. 
These  advantages  are  of  several  kinds,  but  one  of  them  is  pecu- 
finrly  striking  to  the  stranger.  The  bank-notes  of  the  United 
Stated  are  taken  upon  the  borders  of  the  desiert  for  the  same  value 
as  at  Pbila4elph]a,  where  the  bank  conducts  its  operations.* 

The  bank  ot  the  United  States  is  nevertheless  an  object  of  great 
aaiiaosity..  Its  directors  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  the  pres- 
ident ;  and  they  are  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability, 
of  having  abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election.  The  pres- 
ident therefore  attacks  the  establishment  which  they  represent, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ;  and  he  is  encouraged  in 

•  The  present  buik  of  the  United  States  wa»  eetabltshed  in  1816,  vfth  a  capital 
of  35,000,000  doHara ;  its  charter  expires  in  1836.  Last  year  congress  pasved  a  law 
to  renew  it,  bat  the  president  pat  his  Teto  upon  the  bill.  The  straggle  is  still  going 
•tt  with  groat  vbknco^n  eilher  side,  and  the  speedy  fall  of  the  bank  may  easily  ba 
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tlie  puisuit  of  his  revenge  bj  the  ccmviction  that  he  is  ta(>portedbf 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  The  bank  maj  be  regarded 
as  the  great  monetary  ti^  of  the  Union,  just  as  congress  is  the  great 
legislative  tie;  and  the  same  passions  which  tend  to  render  the 
states  independent  of  the  central  power,  contribute  to  the  ovor- 
tbrow  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  always  holds  a  great  number  of 
the  notes  issued  by  the  provincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  ^y  time 
oblige  them  to  convert  into  cash.  It  has  itself  nothing  to  fear 
frpm.a  similar  demand,  as  the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  tx> 
meet  all  claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  provincial  banks  is  thus 
threatened,  and  their  operations  are  restricted,  since  they  are  only 
able  to  issue  a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their  capital. 
They  submit  with  impatience  to  this  salutary  control.  The  news- 
papers which  they  have  bought  over,  and  the  president,  whose  in* 
terest  renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the  bank  with  the  great- 
est vehemence.  They  rouse  the  local  passions,  and  the  blind  dem* 
ocratic  instinct  of  the  country  to  aid  their  cause ;  and  they  assert 
that  the  bank-directors  form  a  permanent  aristocratic  body,  whose 
influence  must  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  government,  and  must  affect 
those  principles  of  equality  upon  which  society  rests  in  America. 

The  contest  between  the  bank  and  its  opponents  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  America  between 
the  provinces  and  the  central  power ;  between  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic independence,  and  the  spirit  of  gradation  and  subordinatiott. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  the  bank  are  identiccdly  the  same 
individuals,  who,  on  other  points,  attack  the  federal  government; 
but  I  assert  that  the  attacks  directed  against  the  bank  of  die 
United  States,  origmate  in  the  same  propensities  which  miUtate 
against  the  federal  government;  and  that  the  very  numerous  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  afford  a  depbrable  symptom  of  the  decreasing 
support  of  the  latter. 

The  Union  has  never  displayed  so  much  weakness  as  in  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  tariff*  The  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  of  1812  had  created  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
north  of  the  Union,  by  cutting  off  all  free  communication  between 
America  and  Europe.    When  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  chan- 

*  See  principally  for  the  details  of  tbii  ftfiair,  tbe  legtsUtiT«  doeiimenU|  tSd  eoa* 
—1,  Sd  lesaioB,  No.  90 
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nd  df  itft^oourse  reopened^  by  which,  the  produce  of  Europe  Iras 
Inmsmhted  to  the  New  World,  the  Americans  thought  fit  to  estab« 
lisk  a  system  of  import  duties,  for  the  twofold  ptirpose  of  protecting 
Hkst  incipient  manufectures,  and  of  paying  off  the  amount  of  the 
ddbt  contracted  during  the  war.  The  southerti  states,  which  have 
no  manu&ctures  to  encourage,  and  which  are  exclusively  agricul* 
tural,  soon  compluned  of  (his  measure.  Such  were  the  simple 
&cts,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  examine  in  this  place  whether  their 
oomplaints  were  well  founded  or  unjust. 

As  early  as,  the  year  1820,  South  Carolina  declared,  in  a  petition 
to  Congress,  that  the  tariff  was  ^  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
UBJusf  And  the  states  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama^  and  Mississippi,  subsequently  remonstrated  against  it 
Irith  more  or  leas  vigour.  But  Congress,  far  from  lending  an  ear 
to  these  complaints,  raised  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  in  the  years 
1824  and  1828,  and  recognised  anew  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  doetrine.  was  then  proclaimed,  or.  rather  revived,  in 
the  south,  which  took  the  name  of  nullification. 

I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  obj^t  of  the  federal 
constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  gov- 
ernment The  Americans  of  the  United  States  form  a  sole  and  un- 
£vided  people,  b  all  the  cases  which  are  specified  by  that  consti- 
tution ;  and  upon  these  points  the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed, 
as  it  is  in '  all  cQnstituti<HiaI  nations,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
When  the  majority  has  pronounced  its  decision,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  minority  to  submit  Such  is  the  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  the 
only  one  which  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
known  intention  of  those  who  framed  it 

The  partisans  of  nullification  in  the  south  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  in  uniting  was  not  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  people ;  that 
they  meant  to  constitute  a  league  of  independent  states ;  and  that 
eftch  state,  consequently,  retains  its  entire  sovereignty,  if  not  de 
fado,  at  least  de  jure;  and  has  the  right  of  putting  its  own  con- 
struction upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  of  suspending  their  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  if  they  are  held  to  be 
onconstitutional  or  unjust 

The  entire  doctrine  of  nullification  Is  comprised  in  a  sentence 
littered  by  Yice-Preaident  Calhoun,  the  head  ef  fliat  party  in  the 
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iouth,  before  the  senate  of  the  United  Stateii,  m  the  year  1833. 
"  The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states  wwe  parties  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  ^  now^  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into 
by  parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide  in  the  last  report,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 
in  relation  tp  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument'' 
It  is  evident  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very  basis  of  the 
fkleral  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  ev&  of  the  oM  cob* 
federation,  from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had 
a  safe  deliverance. 

When  South  Carolina  perceived  that  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  remonstrances,  it  threatened  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion to  the  federal  tariff  bilL  Congress  pernsted  m  its  former  9y»* 
tern ;  and  at  length  the  storm  broke  out.  In  the  course  of  1838 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina"*  nanied  a  national  convention,  to 
consult  upon  the  extraordinary  measures  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  ti^ke ;  and  on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  diis 
convention  promulgated  a  law,  under  the  form  of  a  decree,  which 
annulled  the  federal  law  of  the  tariff,  forbade  the  levy  of  the  im- 
posts which  that  law  commands,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  ap^ 
peal  which  might  be  made  to  the  federal  courts  of  law.f  This 
decree  was  only  to  be  put  mto  execution  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
Febrflary,  and  it  was  intimated,  that  if  Congress  modified  the  tariff 
before  that  period.  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  proceed  no 
ferther  with  her  menaces;  and  a  Yague  desire  was  afterward  ex:^ 


*  That  ia  to  aay,  the  majority  of  the  people ;  for  the  opposite  party,  called  the 
ITBioii  pafty,  always  formed  a  very  strong  ^iid  aettve  miaority.  Caioli&a  ntiy  oen- 
tain  about  47,000  electors  j  80,000  were  in  favour  of  nnlUfication,  and  17j|000  opposed 
to  it. 

t  This  decree  was  preceded  by  a  repoft  of  the  committee  by  which  it  wbs  framed, 
containing  the  explanation  of  the  motives  and  olject  of  the  law.  Tlxe  following  pa^« 
sage  occurs  in  it,  p.  34 :  "  When  the  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  differ- 
«it  states  are  deliberately  violated,  it  is  the  daty  and  the  right  of  those  states  to  iatep- 
fere,  in  order  to  check  the  progress,  of  the  evil,  to  resist  usarpatioAf  and  to  mamtak, 
within  their  respective  lunitSi  those  powers  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  M 
indipandent  tovereign  stores.  If  they  were  destitute  of  this  right,  they  would  not  be 
sovereign.  South  Carolina  declares  that  she  adcnowtedgef  no  tribunal  upon  eartk 
above  her  authority.  She  has  indeed  entered  into  a  solemn  compaot  of  union  with  th^ 
othen  states  i  but  she  demands,  and  will  exercise,  the  right  of  patting  her  own  con- 
struction upon  it ;  and  when  this  compact  is  violated  by  her  sister  stntes,  and  by  thi 
government  which  they  have  created,  she  is  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  vn- 
fntstionabte  right  of  judging  what  is  the  extent  of  the  infiaction,  and  what  are  tlisr 
mtmmm  best  AUed  to  obtain  justice,'^ 
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all  the  confederate  states. 

Id  the  mea&ttme  South  Carolina  armed  her  militia,  and  pre* 
]wred  fefr  war.  Bat  congress,  which  had  dighted  its  suppliant 
aabjects,  Uatened  to  their  complaints  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to 
liave  taken  up  arms.^  A  law  was  passed,  bj  which  the  tariff  da-* 
ties  were  to  be  progresaydy  reduced  for  ten  years,  until  they  were 
brought  so  low  affnot  to  exceed  the  amount  c(  supplies  necessary 
to  the  goYemment.t  Thus  congress  completely  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  tariff;  and  substituted  a  mere  fiscal  impost  for  a 
system  of  protective  duties.^  The  government  of  the  Union,  in 
cvder  to  conceal  its  defeat,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is 
Very  much  in  vogue  with  feeble  governments.  It  yielded  the  point 
defacto^  but  it  remained  inflexible  upon  the  principles  in  questicm ; 
and  while  congress  was^  altering  the  tariff  law,  it  passed  another 
biU,  by  which  the  president  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  enablmg  him  to  overcome  by  force  a  resistance  which  was 
tlMn  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

But  South  Carolina  did  not  consent  to  leave  the  Union  in  the  en- 
jbyment  of  these  scanty  trophies  of  success :  the  same  national 
convtetion  which  annulled  the  tariff  bill,  met  again,  and  accepted 
the  proffered  concession:  but  at  the  same  time  it  declared  its 
imabated  perseverance  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  to  prove 
what  it  said,  it  annulled  the  law  investing  the  president  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  although  it  was  very  certain  that  the  clauses  of 
that  law  would  never  be  carried  into  effect 

Almost  aH  the  controversies  of  whidi  I  have  been  speaking 
have  taken  place  under  the  presidency  of  General  Jackson ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  he  has  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Union  with  vigour  and  with  skill.  I  am 
howcfver  of  opinion  that  the  eonduet  of  the  individual  who  now 
represents  the  federal  government,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
dangers  which  Uireaten  its  continuance. 

^  CoBgren  ww  flmlly  deddtd  to  hke  thto  sUp  by  the  conduct  of  tho  powerM 
ttmte  of  Vijgmia,  wbose  legislature  offired  to  ler^e  as  a  mediator  between  th«  Union 
mod  South  Carolina.  Hitherto  the  latter  state  had  appeared  to  be  entirely  abandoned 
eiven  by  the  atatea  rhkh  bad  jobed  in  her  Miiionatnuicen. 

J  ThislawwaspaaeedontheSdMaich»lS88. 

t  This  bin  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  it  paased  m  four  dnya  ihiowch  boU 
i  of  coagresa,  by  an  iaaMnae  majority. 
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Some  posons  in  Europe  hare  fimoed  an  opmon  of  Ae  pofliiUe 
influence  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  affairs  of  his  country,  vAadi 
appears  highly  extrayagant  to  those  who  have  seen  more  of  the 
suhject.  We  have  been  told  that  General  Jadoson  has  won  sondiy 
battles,  that  he  is  an  energetic  man,  prone,  by  nature  and  by  habit 
to  the  use  of  force,  covetqus  of  power,  and  a  despot  by  taste.  A,U 
this  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  the  inferences  which  have  been 
drawn  from  these  truths  are  exeeedingly  erroneous.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  General  Jackson  is  bent  on  establishing  a  dictator 
■hip  in  America,  on  iatroducing  a  military  spirit,  and  on  giving  a 
degree  of  influence  to  the  central  authori^  which  cannot  but  be 
dangerous  to  provincial  liberties  But  in  America,  the  time  for 
similar  undertakings,  and  the  age  for  men  of  diis  kind,  is  not  yet 
come ;  if  General  Jackson  had  entertained  a  hope  of  exerdsing 
his  authority  in  thb  manner,  he  would  infallibly  have  forfeited  Us 
political  station,  and  compromised  his  life ;  acoordmgly  he  has  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  any  such  attempt 

Far  fropi  wishing  to  extend  the  federal  power,  the  president  ber 
longs  to  the  party  which  is  desirous  of  limiting  that  power  to  the 
bare  and  precise  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  which  never  puts  a 
construction  upon  that  act,  favourable  to  the  government  of  the 
Union  ;  far  from  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  centralization, 
General  Jackson  is  the  agent  of  all  the  jealousies. of  the  states; 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  lofty  station  he  occupies,  by  the  passions 
of  the  people  which  are  most  opposed  to  the  central  government 
It  is  by  perpetually  flattering  diese  passions,  that  he  maintains  his 
station  and  his  popularity.  General  Jackson  is  the  slave  of  the 
majority :  he  yields  to  its  wishes,  its  propenaties,  and  its  demands; 
say  rather,  that  he  anticipates  and  forestalls  them. 
.  Whenever  the  governments  of  the  states  come  into  collision  with 
that  of  the  Union,  the  president  is  generally  the  first  to  quesdon 
his  own  rights :  he  almost  always  outstrips  the  legislature ;  and 
when  the  extent  of  the  federal  power  is  controverted,  he  takes 
part,  as  it  were,  against  himself ;  he  conceals  his  oflicial  interests, 
and  extinguishes  his  own  natural  inclinations.  Not  indeed  that  he 
is  naturally  weak  or  hostile  to  the  Union ;  for  when  the  majority 
decided  against  the  claims  of  the  partisans  of  nullification,  he  put 
himself  at  its  head,  asserted  the  doctrines  which  the  nation  held, 
distinctly  and  energetically,  and  was  the  first  to  recommend  forcible 
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jftMSures;  but  OenoralJadcson  appears  to  me,  .if  Inwf  use  the 
American  expreasioDS,  to  be  a  federalist  by  taste,  and  a  repubfican 
faj  calculatioit 

Oeneral  Jackson  stoops  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  majority  s  b«t 
wben  he  feek  that  his  popolarky  is  secure,  he  overthrows  aU  ob* 
stacles  iu  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  the  community  approve^ 
or  of  those  whichat  does  not  look  iqx>D  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  is 
suj^rted  by  a ,  power  with  whidi  his  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted ;  and  he  tramples  on  his  pensonal  enemies  wherever  they 
cross  his  path,  with  a  facility  which  no  former  president  ever  enjoyed ; 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  measures  whicb  no  one, 
before  him,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt;  he  even  treats  the 
national  representatives  with  disdain  approaching  to  insult ;  he  puts 
his  veto  upon  the  laws  of  congress,  and  frequently  neglects  to  reply 
to  that  powerful  body.  He  is  a  favourite  who  sometimes  treats  ha 
master  roughly.  The  power  of  General  Jackson  perpetually  in- 
creases; but  that  of  the  president  declines:  in  his  hands  the 
federal  government  is  strong,  but  it  will  pass  enfeebled  into  the 
hands  of  his  successor. 

I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  be  not  constantly  losing  strength,  retiring  gradually  from 
public  affairs,  and  narrowing  its  circle  of  action  more  and  more. 
It  is  naturally  feeble,  but  k  now  abandons  even  its  pretensions  to 
strength.^  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  that  I  remarked  a  m<n« 
livdiy  sense  of  independence,  and  a  more  decided  attachment  to 
provincial  government^  in  the  states.  The  Union  is  to  subsist^  but 
to  subsist  as  a  shadow ;  it  is  to  be  strong  in  certam  cases,  and  weak 
in  all  others ;  in  time  of  warfare,  it  is  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  the  nation  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  in  its 
hands ;  and  in  time  of  peace  its  existence  is  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  as  if  this  alternate  debility  and  vigour  were  natural  or 
posable. 

I  do  not  foresee  anything  Sot  the  present  which  may  be  able  to 
dieck  this  general  hnpulse  of  public  opinion :  the  causes  in  which 
it.originated  do  not  cease  to  operate  with  the  same  effect.  The 
change  will  therefore  go  on,  and  it  may.  be  predicted  that,  unless 
some  extraordinary  event  occurs,  the  government  of  the  Union  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 

I  tlunk,  however,  thfit  the  period  is  still  remote,  at  which  ths 
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Meral  power  will  be  entirely  extinguished' by  its  inability  to  pro* 
tect  itself  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  country*  The  Union  is 
sanctioned  by  the  manners  and  desires  of  the  people  $  its  results 
are  palpable,  its  benefits  visible.  When  it  is  perceived  that  the 
weakness' of  the  federal  government  compronuses  the  existence  of 
tb9  Union,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  reaction  will  ta^ce  place  with  a 
Tiew  to  increase  its  strength. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is^  of  all  the  federal  govem- 
ments  which  have  hidierto  been  established,  the  one  which  is  most 
naturally  destined  to  act.  As  long  as  it  is  only  indirectly  assailed 
by  the  interpretation  of  its  hiws,  and  as  long  as  its  substance  is  not 
seriously  altered,  a  change  of  opinion,  an  internal  crisis,  or  a  war, 
may  restore  all  the  vigour  which  it  requires.  The  point  which  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  put  in  a  clear  light  is  simply  this ;  many 
people,  especially  in  France,  imagine  that  a  change  of  opinion  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  which  is  favourable  to  a  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  congress.  I 
hold  doat  a  contrary  tendency  may  distinctly  be  observed.  So  far 
is  the  federal  government  from  acquiring  strength,  and  from  threat- 
ening the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  it  grows  older,  that  I  mainr 
tain  it  to  be  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  alone  is  in  danger.  Such  are  the  iacts  which  dvs 
present  time  discloses.  The  future  conceals  the  final  result  of 
Ais  tendency,  and  the  events  which  may  check,  retard,  or  acceler- 
ate, the  changes  I  have  described ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  able  to 
remove  tiie  veil  which  hides  them  from  our  sight 


ov  nm  aBFUBT.iCAK  ofSTrnmoNS  of  tbb  vnitbd  states^  amd  what 

THEUl  CHANCES  OF  DURATION  ARE. 

Hie  Union  is  Accidental.— The  republican  Institutions  hare  more  prospect  of  PeniHii* 
nenre. — A  Republic  for  the  Present  the  natural  State  of  the  Anglo-Americans.— 
E«asoD  oi  thiB.^lB  order  to  dtttroy  it,  nil  th$  Jmw  matt  be  dumged  at  the  ««• 
Time,  and  a  great  Alteration  taJce  place  in  Manners,— DifficaUwi  egqpeneiicwl  \j 
the  Americans  in  creating  an  Aristocracy. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  by  the  introduction  of  war 
mto  the  heart  of  those  states  which  are  now  confederate,  with 
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MiiidtDg  armies,  a  cKetatovcAap)  and  a  heavy  taxaticte^miglit  erent* 
nlly  comprotniae  the  fate  of  the  republican  institatiooi.  But  we 
might  not  to  confound  the  future  proapecUi  of  the  repubhe  with 
fkoae  of  the  Unioa.  The  Vmon  b  an  aoeidentf  which  will  last 
only  ao  long  as  oinmmstances  are  favourriile  to  its  existence;  but 
a  republicfui  form  of  government  aeems  to  me  to  be  the  natural 
alate  of  the  Americans ;  which  nothing  but  thcconttnued^etionof 
hoetile  causes,  always  acting  in  the  same  direction,  could  change 
hutD  a  monarchy.  The  UnioR  exists  principally  in  the  law  which 
femed  it;  one  resolution,  one  diange  in  publio  opinion,  might  do* 
■troy  it  for  ever  ^  but  the  repuhUe  has  a  much  deeper  foundation 
ta  rest  upon* 

What  is  understood  by  repuUiean  gOTemment  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  slow  vad  quiet  action  of  society  upon  itself.  It  is  a 
legular  state  of  things  really  fonnded  upon  the  anlightened  will  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  conciliatoiy  gorcmment  under  which  resolu* 
tions  iffe  allowed  time  to  ripen;  and  in  which  they  are  deliberately 
discussed,  and  exiecoted  with  mature  judgement.  The  republicans 
in  the  United  States  set  a  fa^  value  upon  morality,  respect  relt* 
gious  belief,  and  acknowledge  the  esisfenoe  of  rights.  They  profess 
Ik»  think  that  a  people  ought  to  be  moral,  religious,  and  temperate, 
IB  proportion  as  it »  free.  What  »  called  the  republic  in  the 
United  States,  is  ^  tranquil  rule  of  the  majority,  which,  after  bar* 
ing  had  time  'to  examine  itself,  and  to  give  proof  of  its  existence, 
is  the  common  source  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  But  tht 
power  of  the  mqerity  is  not  of  itself  unlimited.  In  the  moral  worid 
hnmanity,  justice,  and  reason,  enjoy  an  undisputed  supremacy ;  in 
flie  political  world  Tested  rights  are  treated  with  no  less  deference. 
The  majority  recognises  these  two  bairicia;  and  if  it  now  and  then 
ovetstep  them,  it  is  because,  like  indhridnals,  it  baa  pasnoos,  mid 
Bee  them,  it  k  prone  to  do  what  is  wrong,  while  it  discenis  whet 
is  right. 

But  the  demagogues  of  Europe  have  made  strange  disooveriea. 
A  republic  is  not,  accordbg  to  them,  the  «ule  of  the  majority,  as 
has  hidlerto  been  thought,  but  the  rule  of  those  who  are  strenuous 
partisans  of  the  majority.  It  is  not  the  people  who  preponderates 
in  this  kind  of  government,  tmt  those  who  best  know  what  is  te 
Ike  good  of  Ae  people.  A  happy  distinction,  which  aUows  men 
to  act  in  the  name  of  nations  without  consulting  then,  and  to  daias 
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dieir  gratitude  while  flidr  righti  are  tpwmei.  A  repiihlicaii  gat* 
eminent^  moreoyer,  is  the  only  one  whidi  daiitB  the  right  of  doiag 
whatever  it  chooses,  and  despisiDg  what  men  have  hitherto  respeet* 
ed,  from  the  highest  moral  obligations  to  the  vulgar,  rules  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  had  been  supposed,  until  our  time,  that  despotism 
was  odious,  under  whateyei^  form  it  appeared*  But  it  is  a  discoreiy 
of  modern  days  that  there  are  such  things  as  legitimate  tyranny  and 
holy  injustice, provided  they  are  exerdsed  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

The  ideas  which  the  Americans  have  adopted  respecting  the  re^ 
publican  form  of  government,  render  it  easy  for  them  to  live  under 
it,  and  ensure  its  duration.  If,  in  their  country,  this  form  be  often 
practically  bad,  at  least  it  is  theoretically  good ;  and,  in  the  end^ 
the  people  always  acts  in  conformity  to  it. 

It  was  impossible,  at  the  foundation  of  the  states,  and  it  would  still 
be  difficult,  to  establish  a  central  administration  in  America.  The 
mhabitants  are  dispersed  over  too  great  a  space,  and  separated  by 
too  many  natural  obstades,  for  one  map  to  undertake  to  direct  the 
details  of  thdr  existence.  America  is  therefore  pre-^emmentiy  the 
country  of  provincial  and  municipal  government.  To  this  cause, 
which  was  plainly  felt  by  all  the  Europeans  of  the  New  Work}, 
the  Anglo-Americans  added  several  others  peculiar  to  themsdves. 

At  the  time  of  the  aettlement  of  the  North  American  colonies^ 
munidpal  liberty  had  already  penetrated  into  the  laws  as  weU  as 
the  manners  of  the  English,  and  the  emigrants  adopted  it,  not  only 
as  a  necessary  thing,  but  as  a  benefit  which  they  knew  hpw  to 
appredate.  We  have  already  seen  Ae  manner  in  which  the 
colonies  were  founded :  every  province,  and  almost  every  district^ 
was  pecked  separatdy  1^  m^  who  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
or  who  assodated  with  Very  different  purposes. .  The  English 
settlers  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  early  percdved  that  thej 
were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  and  distinct  communities 
which  belonged  to  no  common  centre ;  and  that  it  was  needful  for 
each  of  these  little  communities  to  take  care  of  its  own  afiairs,  since 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  central  authority  which  was  natural^ 
bound  and  easily  enabled  to  provide  for  than.  Thus,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  colonies  were 
founded,  the  habits  of  the  first  emigrants,  in  short  everything^ 
nnited  to  promote,  in  an  extraor£nary  degree,  munidpal  mA 
pfovindal  liberties. 
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hk  the  Ubked  Sl&teSytbereforeyllie  mass^if  the  institutions  of  the 
country  is  essentially  republican ;  and  in  order  permanently  to' 
destroy  the  laws  whkh  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  it  would  be 
aeceqsary  to  abolidi  all  the  laws  at  once«  At  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  even  m(»e  difficult  for  a  pasty  to  succeed  in  founding- a 
monarchy  in  the  United  States^  than  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
that  France  should  hence^rward  be  a  republic.  Royalty  would 
not  find  a  system  of  legislation  prepared  for  it  beforehand ;  and  a 
monarchy  would  then  exist,  really  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  monarchical>  principle  woidd  likewise  hare  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the  manners  of  die  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  an 
isolated  doctrine  bearing  no  relation  to  ^e  prevailing  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  people,:  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  the 
last  link  of  a  chain  of-  opinions  which  binds  the  whole  Anglo« 
American  world.  >  That  Providence  has  given  to  every  human 
b^g  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affairs 
whidai  interest  him  exclusively ;  such  is  the  grand  maxim  upon 
which  civil  and  political  society  rests  in  the  United  States.  Hie 
father  of  a  family  applies  it  to  his  children ;  the  master  to  his 
servante;  the  towndup  tp  its  officers;  the  province  to  its  town- 
ships^ the  state  to  the  provinces;  the  Union  to  the  states;  and 
when  extended  to  the  nation,  it  bec<Hnes  the  doctrme  of  the 
SQverdgnty  of  the  people. 

Thus>  in  the  United  States  the  fundam^tal  principle  of  the  re^ 
public  is  the  s^me  which  governs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions; 
republican  notions  insdnuate  themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  Americans,  while  they  are  foraudly  recognised  by 
the  legislation :  and  before  this  legislation  can  be  altered,  the  whole 
community  must  undergo  very  serious  changes;  In  the  United 
States,  even  the  religion  of  most  of  the  citizens  is  republican,  since 
it  submits  the  truths  of  the  other  world  to  private  judgement :  as 
In  politics  the  care  of  its  temporal  interests  is  abandoned  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  every  man  is  allowed  freely  to 
take  that  road  which  he  thinks  will  lead  him  to  heaven ;  just  as 
the  law  permits  every  citizen  to  hove  the  right  of  choosing  his 
government. 

.  It  is  evident  that,  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events^  all  having 
the  same  tendency"^  can  substitute  for  this  combination  of  lawsy 
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opmions,  and  manners,  a  mass  of  opponte  opiiwiMj  msEuneiv,  and 
laws. 

•  If  republican  principles  are  to  perish  in  Atnerica,  thej  jcan  mdj 
yieU  after  a  laborioira  social  process,  often  interrupted,  and  as  trf^ 
resumed ;  they  will  have  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  be* 
come  totally  extinct  until  an  entirely  new  people  riiall  have  sue* 
ceeded  to  that  v\rhich  now  exists.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a  revohh 
tion.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  person  newly  arrived  is 
tbe  United  States,  than  the  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which 
he  finds  political  society.  The  laws  are  incessantly  changing,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  so  variable  in  its 
desires  ^oukl  avoid  adopting,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  com^ 
pletely  new  form  of  government.  Such  apprehensions  are,  how- 
ever,, premature ;  tbe  instability  which  affects  political  institutions 
is  of  two  kinds,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded :  the  first,  which 
modifies  secondary  laws,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  very  settled 
tftate  of  society ;  the  other  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  the  coa^ 
atitution,  and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation ; 
this  species  of  instability  is  always  follbwed  by  troubles  and  rev* 
olutions,  and  the  nation  which  suffers  tinder'  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
violent  transition. 

Experience  ahows  ftajt  these  two  kinds  of  legislative  instability 
have  no  necessary  connexion ;  for  they  have  been  found  united  or 
separate,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  is  common 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  the  second:  the  Americans  often  change 
Uieif  laws,  but  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  is  respected. 

In  our  days  the  republican  principle  rules  in  America,  as  the 
monarchical  principle  did  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
of  ttiat  period  were  not  only  friends  of  the  monarchy,  bat  they 
thought  it  impossible  to  put  anything  in  its  place ;  they  receiyed  it 
as  we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  return  of  the  seasons^ 
Among  them  the  royal  power  had  nether  advocates  nor  opponents. 
In  like  manner  does  the  republican  government  exist  in  America, 
without  contention  or  opposition ;  without  proo&  and  ar^imenfty 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  a  sort  of  consensus  unif>ersalis.  It  is,  how« 
ever,  my  opinion,  that,  by  changing  their  administrative  forms  ai 
often  as  they  do,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  compromise 
^he  fature  atabiHty  of  their  government. 
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It  may  be  iqyprdieiided  tbat  men,  perpetually  thwarted  in  tbm 
designs  by  ^the  mutabifity  of  legislation,  will  learn  to  look  npon 
republican  institations  as  an  inconrenient  form  of  society ;  the  evil 
reaalting  from  the  instability  of,  the  secondary  enactments,  might 
then  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution^  and  indirectly  bring  about  a  reyolutionj  but 
this  ep<HJx  i3  still  very  remote. 

[It  hati  beea  objected  by  an  American  reriew,  that  our  author  is  mistaken 
hk  charging  our  laws  with  instability,  and  in  answer  to  the  charge^  the  per- 
manence of  our  fundamental  political  institutions  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  revolutioas  m  France.  But  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning,  which  at  this  page  is  rery  clearly  expressed.  He  refers  to 
Ihe  instability  which  modifies  secondary  laws^  and  not  to  that  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution.  The  diaiinction  is  equally  sound  and 
philosophic,  and  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ourlegis- 
ktion,  must  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  remarks.  The  frequent 
leWsionfl  of  the  statutes  of  the  states  rendered  necessary  by  the  multitude, 
yariet3%  and  often  the  contradiction  of  the  enactments,  foraish  abundant  ed* 
deuce  of  this  instability. — Afnertcan  E4xtor.'\ 

It  may,  however,  be  foreseen,  even  now,  that  when  the  Americans 
lose  their  republican  institutions,  they  will  speedily  arrive  at  a  des- 
potic gOYernment,  without  a  long  interyal  of  limited  monarchy* 
Montesquieu  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  absolute  than  the 
authority  of  a  prince  who  immediately  succeeds  a  republic,  since 
the  powers  which  had  fearlessly  been  intrusted  to  an  elected 
magistrate  are  then  transferred  to  an  hereditary  sovereign.  This  is 
true  in  general,  but  it  is  inore  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  deraocratio 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  the  magistrates  are  not  elected  by 
a  particular  class  of  citizens,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ; 
they  are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  passions  of  the  ra<a\&* 
tude  I  and  as  they  are  wholly  dependant  upon  its  pleasure,  they 
excite  neither  hatred  nor  fear :  henee,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  Umit  thdr  influence,  and  they  are 
left  in  possession  of  a  vast  deal  of  arbitrary  power.  This  state  of 
things  has  engendered  habits  which  would  outlive  itself;  the 
American  magistrate  would  retain  his  power,  but  he  would  cease 
to  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  is  imposable  to  i|ay 
what  bounds  could  then  be.  set  to  tyranny. 

:  Sf^e  of  our  Europeas  polifticiaas  expect  to  see  an  aristocsaqf 
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anse  in  America,  and  they  already  predict  the  exact  period  at 
which  it  will  be  able  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  I  have 
previously  observed,  and  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that  the  present 
tendency  of  American  society  appears  to  me  to  become  mote  and 
more  democratic.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Americans 
wiU  not,  at  some  future  time,  restrict  the  circle  of  political  rights 
in  their  coimtry,  or  confiscate  those  rights  to  the  advantage  of  a 
single  individual ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  ever  bestow 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  them  upon  a  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  ever  found  an  aristocracy. 

An  aristocratic  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
who,  without  being  very  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are,  nevertheless,  permanently  stationed  above  it :  a  body  which  it 
is  easy  to  touch,  and  difficult  to  strike ;  with  which  the  people  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  with  which  they  can  never  combine.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  eontraiy  to  nature  and  to  the  secret  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart,  than  a  subjection  of  this  kind ;  and  men, 
who  are  left  to  follow  their  own  bent,  will  adways  prefer  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  king  to  the  I'egular  administration  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. Aristocratic  institutions  cannot  subsist  without  laying  down 
Hie  inequaUty  of  men  as  a  fundamental  principle,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  legislation,  affecting  the  condition  of  ^he  human 
family  as  much  as  it  affects  that  of  society ;  but  these  are  things  so 
repugnant  to  natural  equity  that  they  can  only  be  extorted  from 
men  by  constraint* 

I  do  not  think  a  single  people  can  be  quoted,  since  human  so- 
ciety began  to  exist,  which  has,  by  its  own  free  will  and  by  its  own 
exertions,  created  an  aristocracy  within  its  own  bosom.  All  the 
anstocsracies  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  by  military  conquest  - 
the  conqueror  was  the  noble,  the  vanquished  became  the  serf.  In- 
equality was  then  hnposed  by  force ;  and  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manners  of  the  country,  it  maintained  its  own  an- 
tliority,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislation.  Communities  have 
existed  which  were  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  origin,  owing  to 
dxcumstances  anterior  to  that  event,  and  which  became  more 
democratic  in  each  succeeding  age.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the 
Ro/nans,  and  of  the  Barbarians  after  them.  But  a  people,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  civilization  and  democracy,  Which  should  gradually 
tttaUidi  an  inequality  of  conditions  until  it  arrived  at  inviolable 
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juiyileges  and  exdusiTe  castes^  i;fould.be  a  nordty^an  the  worldf 
and  nothing  intinu^tes  that  America  is  likely  to  funush  so  ongoliur 
an  example. 


UFLBCnONS  ON  TBB  CAUSES  OF  TBB  COMMERCIAL  PBOSPESITY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  Atnerfcant  deitte«d  lyy  Natare  to  be  a  great  maritime  People^— Exteat  ot  fhrif 
>jKkMaU^-»Depth  of  their  Ports.— Size  of  their  Rivers.— The  commercial  Superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Americans  less  attribatable,  however,  to  physical  Circnnfstances  than 
to  moral  intellectnal  Gaoses. — Reason  of  this  Opinion.— Pnture  Destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Amtrieans  as  a  commereial  Nation^^The  DissolatioB  of  the  Uiiioa  woold  net  check 
the  maritime  Vigour  of  the  States.— Reason  of  this.— Anglo-Americans  wiU  natnr« 
ally  supply  the  Wants  of  the  Inhabitsnts  of  South  America.— They  will  become, 
like  the  Kn^Ush,  the  Actors  of  a  great  Portion  of  the  World. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  fiom  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Sabiae  riv^  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  two  thousand 
mUes  in  extent.  Th^se  shores  form  an  unbroken  line,  and  tiiey  are. 
all  subject  to  the  same  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  pos* 
aasses  vaster,  deeper,  or  m^e  secure  ports  for  shipping  than  the 
Amencans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  great  civilised 
people,  which  fortune  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
"  ooontiy,  at  a  distance  of  three  fliousand  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  civilization.  America  consequently  stands  in  daily  need  of  Eu- 
ropean trade.  The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  at  liome  most  of  the  arddes  which 
they  require ;  but  the  two  continents  can  never  be  independent  of 
eadi  other,  so  numerous  are  the  natural  ties  which  exist  between 
their  wants,  their  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their  manners. 

The  Union  produces  peculiar  commodities  which  are  now  become 
necessary  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  or  can  only  be 
raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  upon  the  soil  of  Europe.  The 
Americans  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  this  produce,  and  they 
are  willing  to  sell  us  the  rest,  ikirope  is  therefore  the  market  of 
America,  aa  America  is  the  market  of  Europe ;  and  maritime  com* 
mierce  is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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Stated  to  transp6rt  tlicir  raw  materials  to  the  ports  of^  Europe,  llm 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  our  miuiufactored  produqe^ 
The  United  States  were  dierefore  necessarily  reduced  to  the  sltef^ 
natiye  of  increasing  the  business  of  other  maritime  nations  to  a 
great  extent,  if  they  had  themselves  declined  to  enter  into  com- 
merce, as  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  have  hitherto  done;  or,  in  the 
second  place,  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  trading  powers  of  the 
globe. 

The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  displayed  a  very  decided  taste 
for  the  sea«  The  declaration  of  independence  broke  the  commei^ 
cial  restrictions  which  united  them  to  Xnglajid,  apd  gave  a  JSresb 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  their  maritime  genius.  Ever  since  Ihat 
tijue,  the  shipping  of  the  Union  has  increased  in  alm6st  the  same 
rapid  proportioB  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Americans 
themselves  now  transport  to  their  own  shores  nine  tenths  of  the 
European  produce  which .  they  eonsume**  And  they  also  biii^ 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
eonsiimer.t  The  ships  of  A^  United  Staclea  fill  the  doehs  of  Havre 
and  of  Liverpool  i  while  the  number  of  English  and  French  reaaeb 
which  are  to  be  aetn  at  K^w  York  is  eompaMtiVely  flmall.l 

Thus,  not  only  do^  thie  American  merchant  face  cempetttion  ii 
ys  own  country,  but  he  even  supports  that  of  foreign  nationa  ii 
their  own  ports  with  success.  This  is  readily  explained  by  the  6tA 
Ihat  the  tesseli  of  the  United  States  can  cross  the  seas  at  a  cheaper 
rate  th^n  any  ether  vesdels  in  the  world.  At  kmg  aa  the  taatim^ 
tile  ship{»ng  of  the  United  States  preserves  tUa  superiority,  it  will 


*  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  diiriDg  the  year  which  ended  on  the  dOCh  Sep- 
tember, 183S,  wa  101,13^,986  dolhin.  The  ^ahie  of  the  tarsooi  of  ibreiga  vOgill 
did  not  amooot  to  10,7^1 /)38  doUart,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  sum. 

t  The  value  of  goods  exported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  87,176,d43  dot- 
latrs ;  the  valu^  of  goods  exported  by  foreign  fesMla  ammmtud  to  81/)aS,l83  dollHM^ 
or  about  one  qjUMtcr  of  the  whole  sum.    ( Williams's  Register,  1S33,  p.  3&8.) 

i  The  tunnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  all  the  ports  of  the  Union  in  tht 
years  1829, 1830,  and  1831,  amounted  to  8,307,719  tuns,  of  which  544,671  timi  Were 
Ibreign  vesftelo;  they  stood  therefore  to  tho  American  vossek  in  a  ratio  of  about  M  to 
100.  (National  Calendar,  1833,  p.  304.)  The  tunnage  of  the  English  vessels  which 
entered  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  in  the  yedrs  1820, 18219,  aOd  1831, 
waounted  to  443^  tuna.  Tho  foreign  testels  which  enterod  tke  tamo  ports  doriif 
the  same  yevwf  amounted  to  159,431  tuns.  The  ratio  between  them  was  therefore 
about  36  to  100.  (Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1834,  p.  169.)  In  the  year  1833  ttto 
Mtio  betweon  the  IbteigA  and  British  ships  whkh  entensd  tho  pom  of  Gmuc-J 
WMtolOO. 
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Mt  aaiy  ittain  what  k  baa  acqinved,  btil  it  will  confltaotly  inereasf 

It  is  difficult  to  aaj  far  what  reason  the  Amerioans  cait  trade  at 
a  lower  rt^a  than  otiier  natiom ;  and  ^oae  is  at  first  led  to  attribute' 
tUa  ciroiiutaiK)e.to  -tibe  pbjraoal  or  natura)  ad?antages  wbicii  ore 
withitt  their  reach ;  bat  this  soppoeition  ir  enroneoaa.  The  Ameri^ 
can  yessels  east  aloiest  as  much  to  build  as  ovr  own  ;**  ^ytre  not 
batter  buttt^  and  they  generally  last  for  a  shorter  time.  The  pay 
af  the  American  sailor  ia;ra<Nre  cooaiderable  than  the  pay  on  board 
Eorapeaa  sfaipa;  whidi  is  proved  by  tbsr  gi^at  number  of  Eumk* 
peans  whoare  to  bft  met  with  in  the  m^tihantTVes^elsof  the  United 
States. .  But  I  am  of  opin^a  that  the  true  cause  of  tbeii;  superiority 
must  net  be  sought  for  in  pbyrieal  advaiteges,  but  that  it  is  whoQy 
^tffibtttableto  llieir  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

The  foUowing  comparison  will  illuitrat6  ay  meaning*  During 
Ae  campaigns  of  the  reyolution  the  Fr enck  introduced  a  new  sfs^ 
tnn  of  tactics  into  the  art  of  war,  which  perpleaced  the  oldest  gen- 
erals, and  very  nearly  destroyed  the  most  ancient  ikionarcbies  in 
Europe.  They  undertook  (what  had  never  been  before  attempt* 
ed)  to  make  shift  without  a  number  of  things  which  bad  always 
been  bdd  to  be  .indispensable  in  war&re ;  tbey  required  novel  exer* 
tipns  on  the  part  of  their  troops,  wbick  no  civiliaed  nations  had 
ever  thought  c^;  they  achieved  great  actTons  in  an  ind^bly  short 
apace  of  time  j  ^and  they  ridced  human  life  whbotit  hesitation,  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view.  The  Freaeii  had  less  money  and  fewer 
men  than  their  enemies;  their  resources  were  infinitely  inferior; 
aeverthdess  they  were  constantly  victorious,  until  their  adversaries 
ckxie  to  imi^te. their  example. 

The  Americans  have  introduced  a  similar  system  into  their  com* 
meofmi  i^eculations ;  and  they  do  for  cheapness  what  the  French 
HA  for  conquest  The  European  sailor  navigates  witti  prudence ; 
he  only  sets  sail  wheti  the  weather  is  favourable ;  if  an  unforeseen 
aeoideat  btfidb  Imn,  he  puts  into  port ;  at  nif  ht  he  furls  a  portion 
ctf  his  canvass;  and  when  tbe  whtteningbtilows intimate  the  vicin- 
ity of  land,  he  diechs  his  way,  and.  takes  an  observation  of  the 
aun.  But  the  Amierican  neglects  these  precautions  and  braves 
these  dangeis.    He  weighs  andior  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 

^  Materials  aro,  generally  speakiaf^i  less  expcnsiTe  in  AnMrica  than  in  Eurape,  but 
fksptlMvf  UWiir  is  aneh  U^. 
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gides;  by  Dig^  and  hj  day  he  spreadi'liui  sheets  to  the  ^rind;  he 
repairs  as  he  goes  along  such  damage  as  his  vessel  may  have  sot* 
tamed  from  the  storm ;  and  ivhen  he  at  last  apfnmehet  die  tem 
of  hia  ¥oyage>  he  darts  onward  to  the  shore  as  if  he  ah;eady  de» 
scried  a  port^  The  Americans  are  ofte^  shipwreQked«bat  no  trader 
crosses  the  seas  so  rapidly  And  as  they,  perform  the  saoie  distance 
UPL  a  shorter  time^  they  can  perform  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  European  touches  several  tiqaes  at  di&rent.  ports  in  the 
oourse  of  a  long  voyage ;  he  loses  a  good  deal  of  {vecioiis  time  in 
making  the  harbour^  or  in  wcdting  for  a  iinromable  wind  to  leave 
it;  and  he  pays  daily  dues  to  be  allowed  to  remain  tiiere.  The 
American ittarts  from  Boston  to  go  to  pur^ase  tea  in  China:  he 
arrives  at  Canton^  stays  there  a  few  days,  and  then  retunis.  b 
less  than  two  years  he  has  sailed  as  far  as  the  entire  circuDtferenoe 
of  the  globe».  a^id  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true  that  during 
a  voyi^e  of  ^ght  or:  ten  months  he  has  drunk  brackish  water,  and 
hved  upon  salt  meat ;  that  he  has  been  in  a  coatiinual  contest  with 
the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  the  tedium  of  mo^tony ;  but^  upon 
his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  (at  a  halfpenny  less  than, 
the  English  merchant,  and  his  purpose  is. accomplished. 

I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than>  by  saying  that  /the 
Americans  affect  a  sort  of  heroism  in  their  manner  of  tradmg.  But 
the  EuFC^ean  merchant  will  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate 
his  American  competitor,  who,  in  adopting  the  s^fstem  wUdhlhave 
jupt  described,  follows  not  only  a  calculation  of  his  ga^i,  but  an  im- 
pulse of  his  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  de^es  which  result  from  an  advanced  stage  of  civilizar 
tion;  but  as  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  community  admirably 
adapted,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  procure  for  themselves  the  various  articles  which  educa* 
tion  and  habit  have  rendered  necessaries.  In  America  it  sometimes' 
happens  that  the  same  individual  tills  his  field,  builds  his  dweUing, 
contrives  his  tools,  makes  his  shoes,  and  weaves  the  coarse  stuff  of 
which  his  dress  is  composed.  This  circumstance  is  prejudicial  to 
the  excellence  of  the  works  but  it  powerfully  oontributes  to 
awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  workman.  Nothing  tends  to  ma- 
terialize man,  and  to  deprive  his  work  of  the  faintest  trace  of  mind, 
more  than  extreme  diviaion  of  labour.    In  a  country  Uke  AjKoaaoa^ 
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wb^e  men  devoted  to  special  occdpations  are  rare,  a  long  appreiH 
tkesUp  cannot  be  required  from  any  one  who  embraces  a  profit 
non.  The  Americans  therefore  changie  their  means  of  gaining  a 
livelibood  very  readily;  and  they  suit  thdr  occupations  to  the  exi* 
gencies  of  the  mbment,  in  the  manner  most  profitable  to  themselTe& 
Men  are  to  be  met  with  who  have  successively  been  barri^ters^ 
fiirmers,  merchants^  ministers  of  tibe  gospel,  and  phyncians.  If  the 
American  be  less  perfect  in  each  craft  diaikthe  European,  at  least 
fhere  is  scarcely  any  trade  wifh  which  he  is  utterly  unacquainted. 
ffis  capacity  is  more  general,  and  the  circle  of  his  intelligence  is 
enlarged. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  th^ 
axioms  of  thdr  profesnon ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prejudices  of 
their  present  station ;  they  are  not  more  attached  to  one  line  cS 
operation  than  to  another ;  they  are  not  more  prone  to  employ  an 
old  mediod  than  a  new  one ;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and  they 
eafflly  shake  off  the  influence  which  the  habits  of  other  nations 
might  exercise  upon  their  minds,  from  a  conviction  that  their  coun- 
tiy  is  unlike  any  oth^,  and  that  its  ntuation  is  without  a  precedent 
in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which  everything 
IS  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  improvement 
The  idea  of  novelty  is  there  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of 
melioration.  No  natural  boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  ha9  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  do. 

TtiM  perpetual  change  whidi  goes  on  in  the  United  States, 
these  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by  such  unfore- 
seen fliKtuations  in  private  and  in  public  wealth,  s^re  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  feverish  agitation, 
wUch  admirably  invigorates  their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
slate  of  excitement  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  The 
whole  life  of  an  American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance,  a  revo^ 
hrtionary  crins,  or  a  battle.  As  the  same  causes  are  continually  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  they  ultimately  impart  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  Ae  national  character.  The  American,  taken  as 
a  chance  specimen  of  his  countrymen,  must  then  be  a  man  of  sin- 
gular warmth  in  his  desires,  enterprifiing,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
above  all  of  innovation.  The  same  bent  is  manifest  in  all  that  he 
does;  he  introduces  it  into  his  political  laws,  his  religious  doo* 
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Ifinesy  his  theories  of  social  economy,  and  his  doAeslic  occupation^; 
he  bears  it  with  him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods,  as  well  as  ia 
the  bufiness  of  the  city.  It  is  the  same  passion,  applied' to  maiip 
time  commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheapest  and  the  qidekeot 
^ader  in  the  world 

Am  long  as  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  retain  these  inqmi^og 
advantages,  and  the  practical  superiority  w'hich  they  derire  liroa 
them,  they  will  xiot  only  continue  to  supply. the  wants  of  the  pxO^ 
duoers  and  consumers  of  their  own  ciountry,  but  they  will  tend  more 
Ukd  more  to  beoome^  like  the  Englidi/tfae  Motors  of  all  other  peo* 
pies.*  This  prediction  has  already  begun  to  be  realized ;  we  per* 
ceive  that  the  Americaa  traders  Bre  introducing  themselves  as  in- 
termediate agents^in  the  commerce  of  several  European  tiatioDB^t 
and  America  will  ofier  a  still  wider  field  to  theur  enterprise. 

The  great  colonies  which  were  founded  in  South  America  l^  the 
Spaniards  and  the  P<Hrtuguese  have  since  become  empires.  Civil 
wtur  and  opj^ression  now  lay  v^asle  those  extensive  regions.  Popvh 
lation  does  not  increase^  and  the  thinly-scattered  iidmbitaats  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  ei  self-defence  even  to  attend  any 
melioration  of  their  condition.  Such,  however,  wiU  not  always  }m 
the  case.  Europe  has  succeeded  by  her  own  efforts  in  ^ercmg  the 
gloom  of  the  •  middle  ^^;  Soufth  America  has  the  same  Christian 
laws  and  Chibtian  manners  as  w^e  lMEve;-8he  contains  aH  Urn 
gerraes  of  civilization  which  have  grown  amid  the  nations  t)f  Eu- 
rope or  their  offsets,  added  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom 
our  example ;  why  then  should  she  always  remain  uncivilized  f  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  is  simply  one  of  lame ;  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  inhabitafits  of  South 
America  will  conatitute  flourishing  and  enlightened  nations* 

But  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  South  America  begin 
to  feel  the  wants  common  to  all  civilixed  nations,  they  will  still  ba 
unaUe  to  satisfy  those  wants  for  themselves ;  as  the  youngeat 
ehildren  of  dvilization,  they  must  perforce  admit  tike  superiority  of 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  English  vessels  are  exclasivelj  employed  iu  traiuh 
portinf  ibnigB  prodnoe  into  England,  or  Britkh  pr«d«De  to  ionigt  totmfrieft :  nt  (hs 
present  day  the  merchant  shipping  of  £ugland  may  be  tegwded  in  the  light  of  a  vajrt 
system  of  public  conveyancesi  ready  to  senre  all  the  producers  of  the  world,  and  to 
open  ooMmunioations  betureen  all  peoples.  The  maritime  gcniu  of  the  Ameridus 
prompts  thaio  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  jBnglisfi* 

t  Part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  is  already  carried  on  by  American 
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Ahai  ^der  bretbreii.  Tbej  will  be.ngfJAuIJturistii  bog  before  diejF 
HiQceed  in  manu&ctures  ot  €oioiiierce»  and  th^  will  reqiure  tbe 
Ofidiation  of  strajigers  to  exchaage  their  produce  bejoad  seas  ior 
Iboee  article  for  wbkh  a  demaxid  will  b«gin  to  be  feU. 

It  is  uDquestionable  that  the  Aflieiicansof  the  north  will  one  day 
(Vipply  the  wants  of  the  Americana  of  the  aoi^th.  Natur^  baa  placed 
tbem  in. contiguity ;  and  baa  furnished  the  fonner  with  every  jneana 
of  knowing  and  ^ppreciatbg  thoae  demands,  of  establkliing  a  per- 
manent connexion  with  those  atatea,  and  of  gradually  iilUng  their 
D^kets.  The  merchant  of  the  United  Statec^  could  only  forfeit  these 
natural  advantages  if  he  were  very  in&ripr  to  the  merchant  of 
Europe ;  to  whom  be  is,  on  the  contrary,  superior  in  several  re* 
spects.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  already  exercise  ^ 
very  considerable  moral  influence  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  the  source  of  intelligence,  and  all  th^  nati(»» 
wbioh  inhabit  the  same  continent  are  already  accustomed  to  ^con* 
aider  them  as  Hke  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 

^  aaost  wealthy  members  of  the  great  American  family.  All  eyes  are 
tbcrelbre  turned  toward  the  Union ;  and  the  Btaies  of  which  that 
body  is  composed  are  the  models  which  the  other  communities  trj 
to  imitate  to  the  best  o(  their  power :  it  is  from  the  United  Statea 
that  they  borrow  their  political  principles  and  their  laws. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  stand  in  precisdy  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  South  America  as  their  &«• 
thaiBf  the  En^^uJi,  occupy  with  regard  to  the  Italians,  the  Spanf 
jards,  the  Portugneae,  and  aU  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  re- 
ceive tbei^  articles  of  daily  consumption  frOni  England,  because 
th^  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  trade.  England  is  at 
this  time  the  natural  emporium  of  almost  all  the  nations  which  are 
within  its  reacn ;  the  Americana  Union  will  perform  the  same  part 
in  the  other  nemiSDhere ;  and  every  community  wbicji  is  founde49 
or  which  prospers  in  the  New  World,  is  founded  and  prospers  tp 
the  advantage  of  the  Angk>- Americans. 

If  the  Union  were  to  be  dissolved^  the  commerce  of  the  states 
which  now  compose  it^  would  undoubtedly  be  checked  for  a  time; 
but  this  contequence  would  be  less  perceptible  than  is  generally 
aqiposed.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  happen,  the  commercial 
states  will  remain  united.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  each  other 
they  have  i4euUcaUy  the  same  opinions,  interests^  and  manners 
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and  fhey  are  alone  competent  to  fonn  a  verj  great  malritime  power 
Even  if  the  south  of  the  Union  were  to  become  hulepend^t  of  the 
north,  it  would  still  require  the  service  of  those  states.  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  the  south  is  not  a  commercial  country,  and 
nothing  intimates  that  it  is  likely  to  become  so.  The  Americans 
of  the  south  of  the  United  States  will  therefore  be  obliged,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  have  recourse  to  strangers  to  elXpoit  their 
produce,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  commodities  which  are  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  northern  states  are  undoubt- 
edly able  to  act  as  their  intermediate  agents  cheaper  than  any 
other  merchants.  They  will  therefore  retain  that  employment,  for 
cheapness  is  the  sovereign  law  of  commerce.  National  claims  and 
national  prejudices  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  cheapness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  virulent  than  the  hatred  which  exists  between  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States  and  the  English.  But  notwith- 
standing these  inimical  feelings,  the  Americans  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  manufactured  commodities  from  England,  because 
England  supplies  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation. 
Thus  the  increasing  prosperity  of  America  turns,  notwithstanding 
the  grudges  of  the  Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

Reason  shows  and  experience  proves  that  no  Tommerdal  pros- 
perity can  be  durable  if  it  cannot  be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to 
naval  force.  This  truth  is  as  well  understood  in  the  United  States 
as  it  can  be  anywhere  else :  the  Americans  are  already  able  fo 
make  their  flag  respected ;  in  a  few  yeara  they  will  be  able  t» 
make  it  feared.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  would  not  have  the  efi*ect  of  diminishing  the  naval  power 
of  the  Americans,  but  that  it  would  powerfully  contribute  to  in- 
crease it.  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  states  are  connected  > 
with  others  which  have  not  the  same  interests,  and  which  frequency 
yield  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  maritime  power  by 
which  they  are  only  indirectly  benefited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
commercial  states  of  the  Union  formed  one  independent  nation, 
commerce  would  become  the  foremost  of  their  national  interests  j 
they  would  consequently  be  willing  to  make  very  great  sacrifices 
to  protect  their  shipping,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  designs  upon  this  point. 

Nations,  as  well  as  men,  almost  always  betray  the  mdst  promi- 
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iientfcatoiesof'tlMirfirtiiredeatii^mflieire^  When  I 

eonteiiiplate  tfae  as^urMrith  wluch  the  Anglo-Americans  prosecute 
comnieraBl  enterprise,  the  advantages  which  befriend  them,  and 
the  sQOceas  of  their  undertakings,  I  cannot  refrain  fit>m  believing 
diat  they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
globe.  Th^  are  bom  to  rede  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were  to 
comper  the  world. 


.  0ONCI*tlBiON« 

I BATB  now  nearly  reached  the  close  of  my  inquiry :  hitherto,  in 
qpealdng  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States,  I  hare  endeav- 
oured to  £vide  my  subject  into  distinct  portions,  in  order  to  study 
each  of  them  with  more  attention.  My  present  object  is  to  embrace 
the  whole  from  one  single  point;  the  remarks  I  shall  make  wiH  be 
less  detailed,  but  they  will  be  mcnre  sure.  I  shall  perceive  each 
object  less  distmctly,  but  I  shall  descry  the  principal  facts  with 
more  certainty.  A  traveller,  who  has  just  left  the  walk  of  an 
immense  dty,  climbs  the  neighbouring  hill ;  as  he  goes  farther  off 
he  loses  sight  of  the  men  whom  be  has  so  recently  quitted ;  thdr 
dwellings  are  confused  in  a  dense  mass ;  he  can  no  ^longer  distin- 
guish the  public  squares,  and  he  can  scarcely  trace  out  the  great 
thoroughfares;  but  lus  eye  has  less  difficulty  in  following  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  he  sees  the  shape  oi 
the.  vast  whole.  Such  is  the  fiiture  destiny  of  the  British  race  in 
If orth  America  to  my  eye ;  the  details  of  the  stupendous  picture 
are  oyerhuqg  with  shade,,  but  I  conceive  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire 
subject 

The  territory  now  occupied  or  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  forms  about  one-tw«itieth  part  of  the  haUtable  earth. 
But  extenrive  as  these  confines  are,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Anglo-American  race  will  always  remain  within  them ;  indeed, 
it  has  already  far  overstepped  them. 

There  was  once  a  time  at  which  we  also  might  have  created  a 
great  French  nation  in  the  American  wilds,  to  counterbalance  the 
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Fx^aqe  formerly  poneaM  a  tarrifory  io  Noitb  America)  aeare^ 
leas  extensive  thaa  the  tvhok  of  Europe.   The  three  greatest  rireM 
of  that  cQotioettt  then  iowed  within  her  dominiofis.    The  bidian 
tribes  which  dw^  between  the  mo«ith  of  the  St  Lawrenoe  and  the 
delta'  of  the  Miasiattppi  were  unacciistomed  to  any  tongue  but  ours; ' 
and  all  the  European  settlements  scattered  o^er  that  kotaenae 
region  recalled  the  traditions  o(  our  country.    Louisbourg,  Mont- 
morency,  Duquesne,  Saint-LouiS)  Vincennes,  New  Orleans,  (for . 
such  were  the  names  tb^  bore))  are  words  dear  to  France  and  * 
familiar  to  our  ears. 

But  a  concourse  of  circumstances^  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate^*  have  deprived  us  e(  this  magnificent  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  French  settlers  were  numerically  weak  and  partially 
(QStaUidied,  they  have  disappeared ;  those  who  remain  are  collected 
on  a  aipaU  extent  of  country,  and  are  now  subject  to  other  laws. 
The  400,000  Frendi  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  constitute,  at 
^e  present  time,  the  remnant  of  an  old  nation  lost  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  people.  A  foreign  population  is  increasing  around  them 
nnceafliDgly  and  on  all  sides,  which  alreacfy  penetrates  among  the 
nncieni;  masters  of  the  country,  predominates  in  their  cities,  and 
corrupts  their  language*  This  population  is  identicd  with  that  of 
<lie  Umted  States;  it  is  ther^re  with  truth  that  I  asserted  that  the 
Uritish  race  is  not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Union,  snce 
it  already  extends  to  the  northeast. 

To  l^e  northwest  nothmg  is  to  be  met  witti  but  a  few  insig- 
nifi.cant  Russian  settiements ;  but  to  the  southwest,  Mexico  presents 
a  barriear  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Thus,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Ai^lo-Americans  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  two  races  which 
divide  the  possession  of  the  New  World.  The  limits  of  separation 
between  &em  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty ;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  that  treaty  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  Anglo^ 
Americans,  I  do  not  doubt  that  ^y  ^11  shortly  infringe  this 
anrangemeot  Vast  provinces,  ext^iding  beyond  the  frontieis 
of  t^e  Union  toward  Mexioo,  are  still  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The 

*  The  foremost  of  these  circumstaDoes  is,  that  nations  wMch  are  accsostcMnad  19 
free  institatioiis  and  municipal  government  are  better  able  than  any  others  to  fcuind 
prosperous  colonies.  The  habit  of  tfainki&9^  and  goTetBUig  for  oneself  is  mdispensa- 
ble  in  a  new  country,  where  suceess  necessarily  <^p4nds,i^  a^^fEe»tia0MVM|1iFOa;A9 
ia#ridml  ezertiaos  of  the  settlers. 
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ioAres  of  ibe  United  Slikte» -wfliferesikll  the  rigMiil  occnpanfisirf 
Hiese  solhafj  regions.  They  will  take  poesession  of  tbe  soil,  and 
flsUibli^h  social  institaltona^  so  that  when  the  legal  owner  arrives  at 
length,  he^ill  find  the  wilderness  binder  coltiyation,  and  strangen 
qdetly  settled  in  the  midst  of  his  inheritance. 

He  lands  M*  the  New  World  belong  to  the  first  occupant,  and 
4ey  are  the  natural  reward  of  the  swiftest  pioneer.  Even  the 
ooontries  whidi  are  a)'*^dy  peopled  will  have  some  difficulty  m 
•securing  themselves  from  this  invasion.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
■what  is  taking  place  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ihe  United  States  are  perpetually  migrating  to  Texas,  where  they 
)»«chase  land ;  and  ahhMgfa  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
iKmntry,  they  are  gradually  founding  the  empire  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  manners.  The  province  of  Texas  is  still  part 
of  the  Mexican  dominions,  but  it  will  soon  contain  no  Mexicans : 
flbe  same  thing  has  occurred  whenever  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
«ome  into  contact  with  populations  of  a  different  origin. 

^  [Tht  prophede  acenraey  of  the^anthor,  in  reiaiioB  to  ihe  present  aemd 
>  condition  of  Texas,  exhibits  the  sound  and  dear  peree^^dpa  with  which  he 
survejed  our  institutioos  aod  character. — American  Edit^J] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  race  has  acquired  an  amazing 
preponderance  oveif  all  the  other  European  races  in  the  New  World  j 
and  that  it  is  very  superior  to  them  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and 
in  power.  As  long  as  it  is  only  surrounded  by  desert  or  tiiiiily- 
peopled  countries,  as  long  as  it  encounters  no  dense  populations 
upon  its  route,  through  which  it  cannot  work  its  way,  it  will  assu- 
redly continue  to  spread.  The  lines  marked  out  by  treaties  will 
not  stop  it ;  but  it  will  everywhere  transgress  these  imag^aiy 
t)afriers. ' 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  race  in  the  New  World 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  rapid  increase.  Above  its  northern 
frontiers  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  extend ;  and  a  few  degrees 
below  its  southern  confines  lies  the  burning  climate  of  the  equator. 
The  Anglo-Americans  are  therefore  placed  in  the  most  temperate 
wd  habitable  zone  of  the  continent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prodigious  mcrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Stiites  is  posterior  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
fead^iee.  But  this  is  an  error :  the  population  increased  as  rapidly 
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under  the  colomal  ffjrstem  a^it  doesr  at  the  pseBent  day ;  that  k  to 
aay,  it  doubled  in  about  tweDty4wo  years.  But  tUs  proportieii^ 
which'  is  now  applied  to  milUons,  was  then  ap^ed  to  thOusandSjOt 
inhalntaots;  and  the  same  fact  which  was-  scarcely  noticeable  ft 
century  ago,  is  now  evident  to  every  observer. 

The  British  subjects  in  Canada,  who  are  dependant  on  a  king, 
augment  and  spread  alxjaost  as  rapidly  as  the  Bntish  settles  ofvthe 
United  States,  who  live  under  a  republican  governBteDt.  Duriftg 
Hie  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  eight  years^  the  population 
continued  to  increase  without  intermission  in  the  same  ratio.  Al* 
though  pow^ful  Indian  nations  allied  with  the  English  existed,  at 
that  time,  upon  the  western  frontiers,  the  emigration  westward  was 
-never  checked.  While  the  enemy  laid  waste  the  shares  of  ^ 
Atlantic,  Kentucky,  the  western  paj^  of  Pennyslvania,  and  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  of  Maine  were  filling  with  inhabitants.  Nor 
did  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitution,  which  succeeded  the  war^ 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  population,  or  stop  its  progress  aeroM 
the  wilds.  Thus,  the  difference  of  laws,  the  various  conditions  of 
peace  and  war,  of  order  and  of  anarchy,  have  exereised  no  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  Anglo-^ 
Americans.  This  may  be  readily  understood :  for  the  fact  is,  that 
no  causes  are  sufficiently  general  to  exercise  a  simultaneous  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  so  extensive  a  territory.  One  portion  of 
the  country  always  offers  a  sure  retreat  from  the  calamities  which 
afflict  another  part ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  evil,  the  remedy 
which  is  at  hand  is  greater  still. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  the  impulse  of  the  Britidi 
race  in  the  New  World  can  be  arrested.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  Union,  and  the  hostilities  which  might  ensue,  the  abolition  of 
republican  institutions,  and  the  tyrannical  government  which  might 
succeed  it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it  from 
ultimately  fulfilling  the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  reserved. 
No  power  upon  earth  can  close  upon  the  emigrants  that  fertile 
wilderness  whioh  offers  resources  to  all  industry  and.  a  refuge  from  i 
all  want.  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  will 
not  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  climate  or  of  their  inland  seas, 
of  theil-  great  rivers  or  of  their  exuberant  soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws, 
revolutions,  and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of  prosper* 
ity  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive 
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dkaneterkticB  of  tlmr  race^or  to  cxtrngoidi  tbttt  knowledge  iriwdi 
guides  ^aem  on  Hbtek  way* 

TImis»  in  the  m]d8t.of  tbe  uneertam  future,  oae  eyent  at  leaat  is 
81^*  At  a  pe^od  which  may  beaud  to  be  near  (for  we  are  speak* 
lag  of  the  life  of  a  nation^),  the  Anglo-Americana  will  alone  pover 
fte  immense  space  contaked  between  the  polar  regions  and  the' 
tlopieB,  extending  firom  the  coasts  of  die  Atlantb  to  the  shiMres  of 
the  Padfie  ocean;  ^  The  territory  vrbich  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  AnglchAmmcans  at  some  future  tinw,  may  be'  computed  to 
equal  &ree  quartera  ot  Eur<^  in  extent*  The  climate  of  the 
Unaon  is  upon  the  v^ole  preferal^e  to  that  of  Europe,  and  its  nata* 
ral  advantages  are  not  less  great ;  it  is  therrfore  eyident  that  its 
population  will  at  some  fiitm«  time  be  proportionate  to  our  own.- 
Surope,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  different  nations,  and  ton 
ait  it  had  been  fay  incessant  wars  and  the  barbarous  manners  ot  the 
Ifiddle  Ages,  hM  notwiAstanifing  attmed  a  population  of  410  in<" 
habitants  to  the  square  lei^e,f  What  cause  can  prevent  the 
United  States  from  having  as  numerous  a  populatioii  in  time  1 

Many  ages  must  dapse  befit^e  the  divers  ofisets  of  the  British 
race  in  America  cease  to  present  the  same  homogeneous  character* 
istics :  and  the  time  cannot  be  foreseen  at  which  a  permanent  in^ 
equality  of  conditions  will  be  established  in  the  Now  World. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise,  from  peace  or  fh>m  war,  from 
fieedom  or  oppression,  from  prosp^ty  or  want,  between  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Afferent  descendants  of  the  great  Anglo*American  &m- 
ily,  they  will  at  least  preserve  an  analogous  social  ooaditioa,  and 
they  will  hold  in  common  the  customs  and  the  opinions  to  winch 
ftat  social  condition  has  given  birth. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  tie  of  religion  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  imbue  all  the  different  populations  of  Europe  with  the  same  civ* 
ilisation.  The  British  of  the  New  World  have  a  thousand  o&errecip* 
rocal  ties ;  and  they  Mve  at  a  time  when  the  t^klenqy  to  equality 
is  general  amcmg  mankind.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period  when 
everything  was  broken  up ;  when  each  people,  each  province,  each 
city,  and  eadi  family,  had  a  atrong  tendency  to  maintain- its  distinct 

*  Thm  United  BX^im  alreftdy  extend  oyer  a  territoiy  eqaal  to  one  lulf  of  Europe 
The  area  of  Europe  it  600,000  square  leagues,  and  iu  popolatioa  206fi00fi00  of  inlial 
Htmm.    (Sfaltebran^  Iiy.  114, 50I.  ▼!.»  p.  4.) 

t  Sae  Haltebmn,  Ut.  116,  toI.  vi,.  p.  98. 
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itidmditaliiy^  At  tbe  preaead  tine  an  ojuposijut  XmAfauey  i 
prevail,  and  the  nations  seem  to  be  advanoiag  to  imi^jr*  Our  ] 
of  iatellectttal  inlerooume  iinite  tlie  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  men  to.r«maiii  alrangeis  to  ^adi  other^  a. 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  eveols  whkh  are  taking  pkce  in  aay  corMT 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  is^  that  there  is  less  (bffereoce,  eft 
the  preaeat  d»7,  between  the  Europeans  and  their'  descendanta  m 
the  New  Worlds  Ibaii  there  was  betweiBo  certain  towns  in  the  thil^* 
teenth  century,,  whioh  were  only  scfMurated  by  a  river.  If  this  tea* 
denc^  to  asflumlalkm  brings  fore^n. nations  closw.ta  each  oither^it 
mist  a  fortiori  pneveot  tlw  descendants  of  the  same  people  fiNuii 
becoming  aliens  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  therefore  cooke  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  nuft* 
ionfe  of  men  will  be  liTmg  in  North  America;*  equal  in  condition, 
the  progeny  of '  one  race,  owing  their  origin  to  the  same  causey 
ttbd  preserving  the  same  civilisation^  the  same  Ipysgttage^  the  same 
wihgion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  thi 
same  opinions,  propagated  under  the  same  forms^  The  rest  is  un 
eertain,  but  this  is  certain ;  and  it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world  — 
iact  fraught  with  such  portentous  oopsequ^ces  m  to  baffle  the  ef» 
Ibrts  even  of  tiK  imaginntion. 

There  are,  at  the  present  timO)  two  great  natioiMi  in  the  worl4 
which  seem  to  tend  towiffd  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
6wn  diffeient  points;  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  AmericanSi 
Betti  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed  ;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  cbreded  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly*  assumed  a 
Bsost  prominent  piase  among  the  mLtions ;  and  the  worid.  leamsd 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

AH  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natiaid 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenanoe  of  their  pow* 
er :  but  these  are  dtill  in  the  act  of  grow&;t  all  the  others  are 
stopped,  or  contaime  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty;  these. aie 
l^oceeding  with  ease  and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
fcnman  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  Amerieaa  struggles  agunst 
thtt  natural  obstaele6  which  qppose  l»m ;  die  adversaries  of  ths 

•  Tbis  WMid  be  ft  po^ntioD  profBrCioute  to  tittt  of  Boiopeiliikcii  at  moMtti  rtto 
of  410  inliaVksiits  to  Che  8<fiore  leegue. 

t  Rossia  is  the  cocmtry  ip  the  Old  World  te  whidd  popiiUtioQ  iaooaaee  aioit  fsySI 
hf  in  pvoportuML 
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Russian  are  meil :  the  former  combats  the  wilderness  and  sayag^ 
life ;  the  latter,  cinlization  with  all  its  weapons  and  its  arts ',  the 
conquests  of  the  one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare ;  those 
of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per* 
sonal  interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the 
onguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens ;  the  Russian 
centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm :  the  principal 
Histrument  of  the  formed  is  freedom ;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Thar 
stsffting-point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same ;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA- 

SECOND  PART 


FIRST  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OP  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  L 

FHILO6OF0ICAL  METHOD  AMONG  THE  AMBBICAIfS. 

I  nnNK  fbat  in  no  coimtrj  in  the  dvilized  world  is  less  attentioa 
paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United  States.  The^  Americans  have 
no  jdiilosophical  school  of  their  own ;  and  they  oare  but  little  for  all 
the  schools  into  which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  whicji 
are  scarcely  known  to  them. 

Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understanding  in  the  same  manner, 
and  govem  it  by  the  same  rules;  that  is  to  say,  that  without  ever 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  rules  of  a  philosophical 
method,  they  are  in  possession  of  one,  common  to  the  whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family-maxims, 
class-opinions,  and^  in  some  degree,  of  national  prejudices;  to  ac- 
cept tradition  only  as  a  means  of  information,  and  ensting  facts  only 
as  a  lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the 
reason  of  things  for  oneself,  and  in  oneself  alone ;  to  tend  to  results 
without  being  bound  to  means,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form ; — such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  what  I  shall 
call  the  uhilosophical  method  of  the  Americans* 
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But  if  I  go  jurther,  and  if  I  seek  among  these  characteristics  that 
which  predominates  over  and  includes  aknost  all  the  rest,  I  discoTer, 
that  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  appeals 
to  the  individual  lexercise  of  his  own  undorstanding  akme^ 

America  is  therefore  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  where 
philosophy  is  least  studied,  aod  where  the  precepts  of  Desciartes  are 
best  applied.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  Americans  do  not  read 
the  works  of  Descartes,  because  th^ir  social  condition  deters  them 
from  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow  his  maidms,  because  this 
very  social  condition  naturally  disposes  th^  understandmg  to  adopt 
theoL 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  agitates  a  demo- 
cntic  comniunity,  the  tie  whick  unites  one  generalioti  to  another  is 
relaxed  or  broken ;  every  mao  readily  loses  the  trace  of  uie  ideas 
of  his  forefathers  or  takes  no  care  about  them. 

Nor  can  men  living  in  this  state  of  society  derive  th^  belief  from 
the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong;  for,  so  to  sp^ak, 
there  are  no  longer  any  classQS^  or  thpse  which  still  exist  are  com- 
posed of  such  mobile  elementsi,  that  thar  body  can  never  ezerdse 
a  real  control  over  its  members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intelligence  of  one  man  has  on  that 
of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  ih  a  country  where 
&e  citizens,  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  general  similitude,  are  aD 
closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs  of  incontestable 
greatness  or  superiority  are  perceived  in  any  one  of  tiiem,  they  are 
constantly  brought  back  to  their  own  reason  as  &e  most  obvious 
and  proximate  source  of  truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or 
tiiat  man  which  is  &en  destroyed,  but  the  taste  for  trusting  the  ipse 
dixit  of  any  man  whatsoever.  Every  one  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  point  to  judge  the  world, 

The  practice  which  obtains  among  the  Americans  of  fixing  die 
standard  of  their  judgement  in  themselves  alone,  leads  them  to  ottier 
habits  of  mind.  As  tiiey  perceive  that  they  succeed  in  resolving 
without  asfflstance  all  the  little  difficulties  which  their  practical  Hfe 
presents,  tibey  readily  conclude  that  every  thing  in  the  world  may  be 
explained,  and  that  nothing  in  it  transcends  the  limits  of  the  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprehend] 
which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary,  and 
an  almost  insurmountable  distaste  for  whatever  is  supematuraL    As 
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ilis  on  Aeir  own  testimemy  Aat  they  are  feecurtomed  to  rely,  they 
Bte  to  <fiacem  the  object  which  engages  tiieir  attention  with  extreme 
deamess ;  they  therefore  strip  off  as  much  as  posable  aD  that  covert 
it,  thqr  rid  thenBekes  of  whatever  separates  tliem  from  it,  they  re- 
piove  whatever  conceals  it  firom  sight,  in  cwder  to  view  it  more 
dosely  and  m  &e  broad  Kght  of  day.  T^is  ifisposition  of  the  mind 
•OOQ  leads  them  to  contemn  fcrms,  which  Ihey  regard  as  usdess  and 
iaeoiivenientvdls  placed  between  them  and  the  truth* 

.The  Americans  theti  have  not  required  to  extract  their  philoso* 
pWottL  me&od  6om  books  ^  they  have  found  it  in  themselves.  The 
mme  thing  may  be  remarked  m  what  hte  taken  place  in  Europe. 

Tbi8  same  method  has  only  been  established  and  made  popular  in 
Europe  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  society  has  become  more 
•pal,  and  men  have  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider 
ftr  a  moment  the  connexion  of  the  periods  in  whodi  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteendi  century  the  Reformers  subjected  some  of  Ihe 
dc^;mas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private  judgement; 
but  they  atill  wiAheld  from  it  the  discussion  of  all  the  rest  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  Descartes  iir 
Ihe  study  of  phifcaophy  m.the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  abolished  re- 
cognised formulas,  destroyed  the  empire  of  tradition,  and  overthrew 
the  authority  of  the  schools.  The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
f^^Ty^  goieralizing  at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to 
submit  to  the  private  judgement  of  each  man  all  die  objects  of  his 
belie£ 

l¥ho  does  not  perceive  that  Luther,  Descartes,  and  Voltaire  em- 
ployed the  same  method,  and  that  they  (fifl^^  cmly  in  the  greater 
er  less,  use  which  diey  professed  should  be  made  ot  iti  \^y  did 
the  Reformers  confine  themselves  so  dosely  within  the  circle  of  re- 
ligious ideas?  Why  did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his 
method  to  certain  matters,  diough  he  had  made  it  fit  1»  be  applied 
to  all,  declare  that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  mattere 
philosophical  but  not  in  matters  political  1  How  happened  it  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  those  general  applications  were  all  at  once 
drawn  finom  this  same  method,  which  Descartes  and  his  predecessoni 
had  dtber  not  percmved  or  had  rejected  1  To  what,  lastly,  is  tbe 
&Ct  to  be  attributed,^that  at  this  period  the  method  we  are  spealdng 
9t  suddenly  emerged  from  die  schools,  to  penetrate  into  sodety  sin^ 
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beoome  the  conunon  standard  of  intdligeiice ;  and  tfaat»  after  it  had 
become  {xqpular  among  the  French,  it  has  been  ostenaibij  adopted 
or  secrethr  followed  hj  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  hare  been  engen- 
dered in  the  sixteenth  century — ^it  may  haye  been  more  aecuratd|y 
defined  and  more  extensively  applied  in  tiie  seventeenth ;  but  natfaor 
in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  commcnly  adopted.  Political 
laws,  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are 
derived  from  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equafiae 
and  assiimlate  their  conditioivs.  It  could  only  be  generally  followed 
in  ages  when  those  conditions  had  at  kngth  bec^ne  nearly  equal, 
and  men  nearly  alike* 

The  philosophical  method  of  the  aghteenth  century  is  then  not 
only  French,  but  it  is  democratic;  and  tUs  explains  why  it  was  so 
readily  admitted  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  chaise  the  face  of  society.  It  is  not  because  the 
French  have  changed  their  former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former 
manners,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world;  but  because  th^ 
were  the  first  to  generalize  and  bring  to  light  a  philosoiAdcid 
method,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all  that 
was  old  uid  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  same  method  is  mott 
rigorously  fi>llowed  and  more  ^oquently  applied  by  the  French  Hum 
by  the  Americans,  although  the  princq>le  of  equality  be  no  less  com- 
plete, and  of  more  ancient  date,  among  the  latter  people,  the  fierat 
may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances,  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
dearly  maderstood  in  the  first  instance. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo- 
American  society.  In  the  United  States  religion  is  theref(»re  com- 
mingled with  all  the  habits  of  the  nation  and  all  the  feeUngs  of 
patriotism;  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar  force*  To  this  powerful 
reason,  another  of  no  lem  intenrity  may  be  added :  in  Ao^ca  re< 
ligion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its  own  limits.  Religious  institu- 
tions have  remained  wholly  distinct  from  political  institutions,  so 
that  former  laws  have  been  easily  changed  while  former  belief  has 
remained  unshaken.  Christianity  has  therefore  retamed  a  sti-ong 
hold  on  the  public  mind  in  America ;  and,  I  w(^d  more  particularly 
Mnark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  phik)6ophk»l  doctrine 
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wldch  has  been  adopted  iqK>n  UMpnry,  but  of  a  reli^on  which  is 
beheved  without  discussbiu  In  the  United  States,  Christian  sects 
are  infinitely  diversified  and  perpetually  modified ;  but  Christianity 
Itself  is  a  fiict  so  irresistibly  established,  that  no  one  undertakes 
either  to  attack  c^  to  defend  it  The  Americans,  having  admitted 
the  {Hincq>al  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  without  inquiry,  are 
obliged  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  great  number  of  moral  truths 
criginatidig  in  it  and  connected  with  it  Hence  the  activity  of  indi- 
vidual analysis  is  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the 
most  important  of  human  opinions  are  removed  from  the  range  of 
itsiuflu^ioe. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  following: 
the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  are  demo- 
cratic, but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic  revolution.  They  arrived 
upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in  nearly  the  condition  in  which  we  see 
them  at  the  present  day^  and  this  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existing  belief,  ener- 
vate authority,  and  throw  doubts  over  commonly  received  ideas. 
The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is  therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender 
men  to  thdr  own  guidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man 
a  void  and  almost  unlimited  range  of  speculation.  When  equality 
of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the  different 
classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed,  envy,  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  pri^de  and  exaggerated  self-confidence  are  apt  to 
seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their  sway  there  for  a  time 
This,  independently  of  equality  itself^  tends  powerfully  to  divide 
men — ^to  lead  them  to  mistrust  the  judgement  of  others,  and  to  seek 
the  light  of  truth  nowhere  but  in  their  own  understandings.  Every 
one  then  attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are  no  longer 
bound  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
\human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  dust,  scat^ 
tered  on  every  side,  unable  to  collect,  unable  to  cohere; 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  supposes  to  exist, 
is  never  so  great,  nor  ever  appears  so  excessive,  as  at  the  time  when 
equality  is  beginning  to  establish  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
painftd  labour  by  which  it  ij  established.  That  sort  of  intellectual 
fireedom  which  equality  may  give,  ought  therefore  to  be  very  care- 
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fuBy  distingiDBlied  from  the  aaarchy^IiiGb  levdation  l»ii^  .  Eadi 
(tf  these  two  things  must  he  seyarally  ooBsidered,  in  order  not  to 
conceive  exaggerated  hopes  ot  fears  of  the  fbtore* 

i  beUeve  that  the  men  who  will  fiye  under  &e  new  forms  <if 
society  will  make  frequent  use  of  their  private  judgement ;  but  I  aim 
fv  from  thinking  that  they  will  often  abuse  it  This  is  attributable 
to  a  cause  of  more  general  application  to  all  democratic  countries, 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  inda- 
pendence  of  individual  speculation  within  &ced,  and  sometimtt 
Barrow,  limits. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next  cbi^tar. 
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At  (£0Sereiit  periods  dogmatical  bdief  is  more  or  lem  ab 
II  arises  in  different  ^ays,  and  it  may  change  its  object  or  iis  iotmi 
but  tmder  no  circumstances  will  dogo^atical  befief  c^se  to  eadBtjOBf 
in  otih^'vroids,m^irill  never  cease  to  entertam  sane  iaplicil  opin^ 
ions  ^thoot  trying  them  by  actual  discussion.  U  every  one  undei^ 
took  to  form  his  own  opinions,  aiad  to  sedc  for  trulii  by  isolated 
paths  strudk  out  by  hhnself  alone,  it  ib  not  to  be  siqqposed  ^at  aqr 
considerable  number  of  men  would  ever  unite  m  any  comiKin  btttdi 

But  obviotisly  without  such  common  belief  no  society  can  jnroB^ 
per — say  raflier  no  society  does  subsist;  for  without  ideas  hdd  in 
common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and  without  common  actioi^ 
tiiere  may  still  be  men,  but  there  is  no  social  body.  In  order  diat 
society  shoidd  exist,  and,  a  /brtiorif  that  a  society  dioiU  prospai^ 
it  is  required  that  all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and 
keid  together  by  certain  predominant  ideas;  and  this  cannot  be  Obt 
case,  unless  eadb  cS  them  sometimes  draws  his  (^uoona  from  the 
common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certmn  matters  of  beKef  at 
the  hands  of  the  comnranity. 

If  I  now  considtf  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  ind  tkat 
dogmatical  bekef  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in  cider  to  litte 
alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  Us  Mow  creatures. 
If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  to  himself  all  the  truths  of  wUeh 
he  makes  daily  use,  his  task  would  never  end.  He  would  edmost 
Ids  strength  in  preparatory  exercises,  without  advancbg  beyoad 
them.  As,  from  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  has  not  ^e  time,  nor, 
from  the  limits  of  his  intdiigenoe,  the  capacity,  to  aecompHrii  tUs^ 
he  is  reduced  to  take  upon  trust  a  number  o^  facts  and  opinioMi 
which  he  has  not  had  other  the  tin&e  or  the  power  to  verify  bkoni^ 
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bat  ^^ch  mea  of  greater  abOity  hare  sought  out^  or  which  the  wortf 
adepts.  On  this  groundwork  he  raises  for  himself  the  structure  of 
his  own  thoughts;  nor  is  he  1^  to  proceed  in  this  manner  by  choice^ 
so  much  as  he  is  constrained  by  the  inflexible  law  of  his  conditioB. 

There  is  no  philosopher  of  such  great  parts  in  the  world,  but  that 
he  believes  a  million  of  thmgs  on  the  faith  of  other  people,  and  siip* 
poses  a  great  many  more  truths  than  he  demonstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary  but  desirable.  A  man  who  should 
undertake  to  inquire  into  everything  for  himself,  could  devote  to  eadi 
thing  but  Httk  time  and  attention^  His  task  wpuld  keep  his  nmid 
in  perpetual  unrest,  which  would  prevent  him  ftom  penetratmg  to 
the  depth  of  any  truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  indissolubly  to  any 
conviction.  His  intellect  would  be  at  oace  independent  and  power- 
less. He  must  therefore  make  hisi  choice  from  among  the  various 
objects  of  human  bdiief,  and  he  must  adopt  nmny  opinions  without 
discussion^  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that  smaller  number 
fwhidk  he  sets  vpwtt  for  iavestigatioa.v  It  is  true,  that  whoever  re- 
eeivee  an  opinion  on  the  word  of  another,  does  so  far  enslave  his 
mind;  birt  it  is  a  salutary  servitude  which  allows  him  to  make  a 
food  use  of  freedom. 

A  prineiple  of  authority  must  then  alwayd  occur,  tmder  all  cir- 
eumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  Its  place  is  variable^  but  a  place  it  necessarily  has.  The 
indepoidence  of  individual  niinds  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less: 
unbtmnded  it  cannot  be.  Thus  the  question  is,  not  to  know  whediec 
any  intellectual  authority  exists  in  the  ages  of  .d^nocracy,  but  simply 
wheve  it  resddes  and  by  what  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the  equality  of  con? 
ditions  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  incredulity  of  the 
iupec&aibual,  and  a  very  lofly  and  often  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
human  understanding.  The  men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social 
equaMty  are  nat  therefore  easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  au- 
aionty  to  which  they  bow  eith^  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They 
commonly  seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in  thqae 
•who  are  like  tiiemselves.  This  would  be  enough  to  prove  that  at 
•Qch  perioda  no  new  reli^on  could  be  established,  and  that  all 
.schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  not  only  impious  bat  absuid 
and  irrational.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  a  democratic  people  will  not 
.easily  give  credence  to  divine  mission; ;  that  they  will  turn  modon 
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{voidietsto  a  ready  jest;  and  that  they^wSl  seek  to  fseovcr  tfie 
dbief  arlnter  of  their  hehef  wiihm,  and  not  beyond  the  limits  of  ^leir 
kind. 

When  the  rfinks  of  socidy  are  unequal^  and  men  unlike  each 
other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuak  invested  with  all  the 
power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning)  and  enlightenment,  wbde 
the  multitude  is  G[imk  in  ignorance  and  prejudice^  Men  living  at 
these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore  natm^Uy  induced  to  diape 
their  opinions  by  the  supmor  standard  of  a  person  or  a  class  of  peN 
flc»ks,  while  they  are  averse  to  rec<^paise  the  infallibility  of  the  mass 
jof  the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The  nearer  the 
citizens  are  drawn  to  the  c<»nmon  level  ef  an  equal  and  similar  con- 
dition, the  less  prone  does  each  man  become  to  place  implidt  faith  in 
a  oert»n  man  or  a  certain  class  ot  men.  But  his  readiness  to  ba* 
lieve  the  multitude  increases,  and  opinion  is  more  than  ever  mistresB 
of  the  world.  Not  <mly  is  common  opinion  tiie  only  guide  which 
private  judgement  retains  among  a  democrs^o  people,  but  amcmg 
auch  a  people  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  beyond  what  it  has 
dsewhere.  At  periods  of  equality  men  have  no  faith  in  one  another, 
by  reason  of  their  common  resemblance ;  but  this  very  resemblance 
gives  them  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgement  of  the 
puUic;  for  it  would  not  seem  probidile,  as  they  are  all  endowed 
with  equal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should  go 
wi&  the  greater  mu&ber. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democratic  country  compares  himself 
individually  with  aU  those  about  him,  he  tei^  witii.  pride  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  one  of  them;  but  when  he  comes  to  survey  the 
totality  of  bis  fiellows,  and  to  place  himself  in  contrast  to  so  huge  a 
body,  he  is  instantly  overwhelmed  by  thesenseof  his  ow^  insignifi* 
oance  and  weakness. 

The  same  equality  wluch  renders  him  independent  of  each  of  Us 
CdlowHcitizens,  taken  severally,  exposes  him  alone  and  uninrotected 
to  the  influenceof  the  greater  number. 

The  public  has  therefore  among  a  democratic  people  a  singular 
power,  of  which  aristocratic  nations  could  neVer  so  much  as  conceive 
an  idea;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  oj^nions,  but  it  enlbroes 
them,  and  infuses  them  into  the  faculties  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pMk 
sore  of  the  minds  of  all  upon  the  reascoi  of  eadu 
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Ib  the  United  Stztcs  the  majority  imdertsdces  to  stippfy  a  tnidfi* 
tilde  of  ready-made  opinions  for  the  use  of  individuals,  -who  are  Hxm 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions  of  thdr  own.  Eveiy 
body  there  adopts  great  numbers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals, 
and  politics,  without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust ;  and  if  wc  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself  holds  bet 
sway  there,  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  than  as  a  coaimoc3j 
received  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  poMeal  laws  of  the  Amedcaaaa  are  such  that 
the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign  sway,  materially 
increases  the  power  which  that  majority  naturally  exercises  ovikr 
the  Bodnd.  For  nothing  is  more  customary  in  maa  than  to  recognise 
superior  wisdom  in  the  person  of  his  opptesaor.  Ttie  pohtical  oa»* 
sipotence  of  the  majmty  in  the  United  States  doubtless  augmento 
tibe  influence  which  public  opinion  woidd  obtain  without  it  over  the 
mind  of  each  member  of  die  community;  but  the  foundations  of  that 
isfluence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They  must  be  sought  for  in  the  pritt- 
dple  of  equality  itself^  not  in  the  more  or  less  popular  institutioas 
which  men  living  under  diat  condition  may  ^ve  themsdives.  The 
jatdkctual  dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  among  a  democratic  people  governed  by  a  king  than  ia  the 
&fhere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always  be  extremely  abso- 
lute ;  and  by  vdiatever  political  laws  m«i  are  governed  m  the  ages 
at  equality,  it  may  be  foresee  &at  faith  in  pubfie  ofiaiaa  will  b^ 
come  a  spedes  of  religion  there,  and  ihe  majority  its  ministenBg 
prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authority  will  be  diflerent,  but  it  will  not  be  di- 
nraished ;  and  far  from  fhinidng  that  it  will  disappear,  I  augur  thst 
it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  preponderance,  and  codme  the  ac- 
tion cnf  private  judgement  within  narrower  Umits  than  are  suited  either 
to  the  greatness  or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  I  veiy  clearly  ^Esoem  two  tendendes ;  the  one  lend- 
ing the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the  other  mdined  t» 
prohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And  I  perceive  how,  under  ib» 
dominion  of  certain  laws,  democracy  would  extinguish  that  liberty 
of  the  mind  to  which  ft  democratic  sodal  condition  is  favoraUe;  ao 
that,  after  having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by 
ranks  or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  ekaely  fettered  to  the 
Ijeneral  will  of  the  greatest  number. 
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If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  b6  sulstituted  by  de- 
mocratic nations,  for  all  the  different  powers  which  checked  or  re- 
tarded overmuch  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  the  evil  wcmld  only 
have  changed  its  symptoms.  Men  would  not  have  found  the  means 
of  independent  life ;  they  would  amply  have  invented  (no  easy  task) 
a  new  dress  for  servitude.  There  is — and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — ^there  is  in  this  matter  for  profound  reflection  for  those  who 
look  on  freedom  as  a  holy  thing,  and  who  hate  hot  only  the  despot, 
but  despotism.  For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy 
on  my  brow^I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me;  and  I  am 
not  the  more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  because  it  is  iieU 
out  to  me  by  the  aims  of  a  milfion  men. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ma  THE  AUEBICANS  DISPLAY  MORE  BEADINBSS  AMD  MORE   TASTI 
70B  GENERAL  IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS  THE  ENOLIffl. 

The  Deity  does  not  regard  the  human  race  collectively.  He 
surveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  bdngs  of  whom  man- 
kind is  composed,  and  he  discerns  in  each  man  the  resemblances 
which  assimilate  him  to  all  his  fellows,  and  the  differences  which 
distinguish  him  from  them.  God  fherofore,  stands  in  no  need  of 
general  ideas;*  that  is  to  ss^,  he  is  never  sensible  of  tb6  necessi^ 
of  collecting  a  considerable  number  of  analogous  objects  under  the 
same  form  for  gt^eater  convenience  in  thinkmg. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human  mind 
were  to  attempt  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgement  on  all  the  indi- 
vidual cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail  would  soon  lead  it 
astray  and  bewilder  its  discenmient :  m  this  strait,  man  has  r^ 

*  [I  have  followed  the  author  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  misuse  of 
the  term  <*  geaeral  ideas,"  which,  in  the  restricted  sense  here  given  it,  wiH 
he  more  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Condillac,  than  to  the  student  of  meta- 
physical writers  of  a  more  accurate  style  and  of  more  enlarged  conoep» 
tions.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  here,  is  simply  the  result  of  that  in* 
ductive  process  by  which  the  human  or  finite  understanding  collects  and 
classifies  its  impressions  for  greater  convenience  in  thinking.  It  may  saf<^ 
ly  be  asserted  that  the  Divine  Mind  does  not  require  inductions  to  arrive 
at  general  ideas;  but  some  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  apparent 
confusion  under  one  teim  of  the  mere  nominal  species  or  collective  notioni 
derived  by  man  from  experience,  with  the  general  or  universal  ideas  of 
real  essences  existing  as  principles  in  the  Divine  intelligence..  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  add  that  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this 
place ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  is  applied,  with  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  signification,  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion  ana 
nMvalitv.— Trofu/a^or't  NottJ] 
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oome  io  aa  impededt  but  a  neeewraiy  expecKent^  wbioh  at  oiieft 
asBista  and  demonstrates  hk  weakneai.      - 

Having  sq>erfiGiall7  considered  a  oertam  sundwr  of  olijects,  and 
remarked  dieir  resemblance,  bie  aasignsto  Ibem  a  common  name, 
ate  tbem  apart,  and  proceeds  onward. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  tbe  strength,  but  rather  of  the  in* 
soflicienqr  of  the  homan  intellect;  for  there  are  in.  nature  no  bemg^ 
eiiactly  alike,  no  things  predsdy  identical,  nor  any  rales  indiscrim- 
mately  and  alike  af^kc^ble  to  several  objects  at  once.  The  chief 
merit  of  general  ideas  is,  fhat  they  enable  the  human  nnnd  to  pass 
a  rapid  judgement  on  a  great  many  objects  at  once ;  but,  on  the 
oQier  hauiid,  &e.  notions  they  cxmYey  are  never  otherwise  thui  in« 
complete,  and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much  in  accu« 
racy  as  it  gains  in  comi^diensiveness. 

As  social,  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  the  know* 
lettge  of  new  &ct8,  and  th^.daily  lay  hold  almost  unconsciously  of 
some  particular  truihs.  The  more  truths  of  this  kind  a  mah  appre* 
bends,  the  more  general  ideas,  is  he  naturally  led  to  concciTe.  A^ 
multitude  of  particular  facts  cannot  be  seen  sepuately,  without  at 
last  discovering  the  common  tie  which  connects  than.  .  Several 
individuals  lead  to  the  perception  of  the  species ;  several  species 
tp^  that  of  the  genus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  £»r  general 
ideas  will  always  be  greatest  amoi^  a  people  of  ancient  coltivatioii 
and  extensive  knowledge. 

But.  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  generalise 
their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it.         ,^ 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  tQ  the  use  of  general 
ideas  than  the  En^ish,and  entertain  a  much  greater  jrelish  for. 
them :  this  appears  very  smgular  at  first  sights  when  it  is  remeCH 
leered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same  origm,  that  they  lived  for 
qenturies  under  the  same  laws,  and  that  they  still  incessantiy  inter* 
change  their  opinion3  and  thdj:  manners.  This  contrast  becomes 
much  more  striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes,on  our  own  part  of  the. 
world,  and  compare  together- the  two.  most  enlightened  nati<»8 
wlttch  inhabit  it  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  the  En^ish- 
could  only  tear  itself  reluctantiy  and  painfully  away  firom  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from  them  to  thar  causes ;  and 
tha^  it  only  generaHzes  in  spite  of  itself.  Among  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  taste  for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  grcKvn 
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!»«>  ardeat  a  paarioii,  that  ^  BnBt  fat  Mtisfi^on:  ci^eiy  ( 
I  am  informed,  every  morning  when  I  wake^  Aat  aoioe  g^eral  aal 
ateroal  law  has  jmt  beendiseoTered,  iirfiich  I  ae?er  heard  aKutknied 
bdbre.  There  is  aot  a  medicM^e  seribbler  who  does  not  trj  Hb 
hand  at  discovering  truths  appUcable  to  a  gieat  kingdom,  and  wh» 
la  very  iH<*pleaaed  with  himiBelf  if  he  does  not  sacceed  in  coffipica- 
ling  the  human  race  into  ihe  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  diasimilari^  between  two  verj  enlightened  aatkna 
sniprisea  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to  England,  and  di* 
serve  the  events  which^have  occurred  there  in  the  last  hadf  centoiy^ 
I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a  taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  fltti 
eoontry  in  proportion  as  its  ancient  constitution  is  weakened. 

The  state  of  civihzation  is  therefore  insuffioieat  by  kself  to  ex- 
plain what  suggests  to  the  human  mind  the  knre  of  general  ideai^ 
er  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  veiy  unequal^  and  inequdity 
itadf  is  the  pennanent  state  of  society,  indiviAial  men  gradoai^ 
bacoifte  so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  dia* 
tinct  race ;  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  losbg  sight  of  that  general  tie  which  binds  them  alt 
within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind,  the  observation  invariably  resli 
not  OB  man,  but  on  certain  men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristo- 
cntic  state  of  socie^  never,  ther^nre,  concave  very  general  ideas 
respecting  themselves,  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
hidtitoal  distxust  of  saoh  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
them.  I 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  coimtry,  sees 
around  him  on  every  hand,  men  differing  but  little  from  each  other; 
be  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  any  one  portion  of  mankind,  without 
expanding  and  dilating  his  thought  till  it  embraces  the  whole.  All 
the  truths  which  are  applicable  to  himsdf,  appear  to  him  equa% 
and  similarly  apfdicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  feUow* 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generalizing  his  ideas  in  the 
study  which  engages  him  most,  and  interests  him  more  than  othen, 
be  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in  everytiung,  to  mclude  a 
great  number  of  objects  under  the  same  formula,  and  to  explain  a 
mass  of  facts  by  a  single  cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes 
an  imdisoeming,  passion  m  the  human  nund* 
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Kolihaig  Aovm  the  tnitih  of  Hob  proposition  more  cledrlj  1 
the  o^mons  of  the  andent^  reqieetijig  tfaeii  daves.  The  most  pio^ 
fbond  and  capacious  nunds  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  nevei*  ahle 
to  reaeh  &e  idea,  at  once  so  general  and  so  simple,  of  the  common 
Kkeaess  of  men, and  of  tbecommon  birthright  of  each  to  freedom: 
tthey  strove  to  pioye  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
tfifit  it  would  alw^s  exist  Naj  more,  everytjang  shows  that  those 
of  the  anoienAs  who  had  passed  from  the  servile  to  the  free  coadi** 
lioii,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings,  did  thttmselves 
cegard  servitude  m  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  waiters  of  antiquity  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
masters,  or  at  least  they  saw  that  aristocracy  established  and  imoon* 
teted  before  their  eyes.  Their  minds,  afber  havii^  been  expanded 
in  several  directions,  were  barred  from  &rther  progress  in  tins  one^ 
aod  the  advent  of  Jesos  Christ  upon  earth  was  required  to  teach 
that  al  the  members  of  the  human  race  sue  by  nature  equal  and 
alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality  all  men  are  independent  of  each  other, 
lealated  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multitude  are  not  per* 
■mnently  guided  by  the  will  of  any  individuals :  at  such  times  ho- 
maaity  seems  always  to  advance  of  itself.  In  order  tfaerefbre  to 
ei^lam  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  num  is  driven  to  seek  fee 
some  great  causes,  whidi,  acting  in  the  same  mann«  on  all  ous 
ftUbw^creatores,  thus  impel  them  all  involuntarily  to  piumie  the 
same  track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  nnnd  to  ooih 
ceive  general  ideas  and  supcinnduces  a  taste  for  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  eonditiooa 
leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.  It  may  readily  be 
pcvceived  that  a  method  of  tins  kind  must  insensibly  beget  a  ten- 
dency to  general  jdeas  in  the  human  mind.  When  I  repudiate  the 
traditions  of  rank,  profession,  and  birth,  when  I  escape  Sram  the 
authority  of  example,  to  seek  out,  by  the  single  effort  of  my  ret^ 
son,  the  path  to  be  followed,  I  am  inclined  to  derive  the  motives  ol 
my  opinions  from  human  nature  itself;  which  leads  me  necessarily, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  to  adopt  a  great  number  of  very  general 
notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  the  reasons  for  which  the  IUsk* 
gfish  di3play  much  less  reafiness  and  taste  for  the  generalization,  d 
ideasthantheir  American  progeny,  aadstill  less  again  than  their  Freodi 
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Migl>lx»ii8 ;  and  likewise  die  reason  for  wldoh  the  EkigBflk  of  fte 
present  day  display  more  of  these  qualities  than  th^  forefathers  cBd. 

The  English  have  long  heen  a  very  enlightened  and  a  very  aris- 
tocratic nation ;  th^  enlightened  condition  urged  them  constantif 
to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  haUts  confined  them  to  partica« 
larize.  Hence  arose  that  philosophy,  at  once  bold  -and  timidy  broad 
and  narrow,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which 
still  obstnicts  and  stagnates  in  so  many  minds  In  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  m  what  goes  be- 
fere,  others  may  be  discerned,  less  apparent  but.no  less  efficadous^ 
which  engender  among  almost  eroy  democratic  people  a  taste,  and 
frequently  a  passion,  for  general  ideas.  An  accurate  distinction 
must  be  taken  between  ideas  of  this  kind.  Some  are  the  residt  d 
slow,  mmute  and  conscientious  labour  of  the  mind,  and  these  es< 
tend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge ;  others  s[»ing  up  at  once 
from  the  first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  bqa;et  none  but  raj 
superficial  and  very  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  inagesof  equahtyhaveagreat  deal  of  curiosity  and 
very  little  Idsure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,,  so  confiised,  so  exckei^ 
so  active,  tnat  but  little  time  ranains  to  them  finr  thought  Such 
men  are  prone  to  general  ideas  because  they  spare  them  the  trouble 
of  studying  particulars;  they  contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great 
deal  m  a  little  compass,  and  give  in  a  little  time  a  great  return.  If 
tiien,  upon  a  brief  and  inattentive  investigation,  a  common  relation 
is  thought  to  be  detected  between  certain  objects,  inquirjr  is  not 
pushed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  detail  how  far*  these 
different  objects  differ  or  agree,  tiiey  are  hastily  arranged  under  one' 
fbrmdaiy,  in  order  to  pass  to  another  subject 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democratic  period 
18  the  taste  all  men  have  at  such  times  for  easy  success  and  piesent 
enjoyment  This  occurs  m  the  pursuits  of  the  intellect  as  well  as 
in  all  others.  Most  of  those  who  live  at  a  time  of  equality  are 
fiill  of  an  ambition  at  once  aspiring  and  rdaxed :  they  would  fab 
succeed  brilliantly  and  at  once,  but  they  wouU  be  dispensed  finom 
great  efforts  tp  obtain  success.  These  conflicting  tendencies  lead 
straight  to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  they  flat* 
ter  themselves  that  they  can  figure  very  importantiy  at  a  small 
ezpoise,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  witii  very  little 
trouble. 
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their  readers  are  as  nracli  arene  to  iiiTestigetiiig  anything  to  the 
bottom  as  thej  can  be  themselyes;  and  what  is  generalfy  sought  in 
die  prodnctifiBS  of  ^  unnd  is  eaqr  pleasure  and  infimnation  without 
Ubonn  i 

If  aiistocratiaiiatioDS  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  general  ideas, 
ahd  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  disdain,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people  is  ever  ready  to  cany 
ideas  of  tins  kind  to  ezoess,  and  to  eeponse  them  with 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WB7  tBB  AMElLKUNiB  BATfi  NEV^ft  IffiBK  8D  EAOEB  AS  TBS  FSBHCll 
FOR  GENERAL  IDBAS  IN   KH^ITICAL  MATTERS. 

I  OBSERYED  III  the  Isst  chspter,  tiliat  the  Americans  show  a  less 
decided  taste  for  general  ideas  than  the  French;  this  is  morec^ie- 
dally  true  in  political  matters. 

Although  tiie  Americans  infiise  into  th^  legislation  infinitefy 
more  general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  although  thejr  pay  modi 
more  attention  than  the  latter  people  to  the  adjustment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  affairs  to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  hare 
ever  shown  qo  warm  an  attachment  to  general  ideas  as  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time  has 
the  American  people  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind  with  the  pa^ 
sionate  energy  of  the  French  people  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
di^layed  the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  value  and  absolute  tmdi 
of  any  theory. 

Tbis  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French  origfaiates 
m  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  foUowing  one^  The  Ameri- 
cans form  a  democratic  people^  which  has  always  itsdf  Greeted 
public  affairs.  The  Frendh  are  a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  could  only  speculate  on  the  best  manner  of  conductmg  them. 
The  social  condition  of  France  led  that  people  to  conceive  Teiy 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  while  its  political  con* 
stitution  prevented  it  from  correcting  those  ideas  by  experiment,  and 
from  gradually  detecting  their  insufficiency;  whereat  in  Ametica 
the  two  things  constantly  balance  and  correct  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  aght,  that  this  is  very  much  opposed  to 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  d^nocratic  nations  derive  thw  love  of 
theory  trom  the  exdtemoit  of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive 
examination  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  oontradictoiy  in  the 
proposition 
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Men  liTiiig  in  democratic  countnes  e&gerly  lay  hold  iif  general 
ideas  becanse  tb^  have  but  little  Idsure,  and  because  these  ideas 
spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars.  This  is  true ;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  tiiose  matters  which  are  not  the 
necessary  and  habitual  subjects  of  their  thoughts.  Mercantile  mer 
will  take  up  very  eagerly,  and  without  any  very  close  scrutiny,  all 
Vie  general  ideas  on  philosophy,  pohtics,  science,  or  the  arts,  which 
may  be  presented  to  them ;  but  for  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  they 
wfll-  Dol  reeeiye'them  without  inquiry,  or  adopt  them  without  re- 
aerve.  The  sametfamg  applies  to  i^tesmen  with  regard  to  general 
ideas  in  politics. 

If  'Aen  diere  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  ispe  • 
ediarly  liaUe  to  -abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  gene- 
tal  ideas,  the  best  eolTeistive  that  can  be  uied  will  be  to  make  thai 
tabject  a  part  of  the  daily  practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The 
people  wiB  then  be  compdied  to  enter  upon  its  deta^,  and  the  de^ 
tails  will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy 
may  frequently  be  a  painful  one,  but  its  ^ect  is  certun. 

Thus  it  happens,  ^at  the  democratic  institutions  which  compel 
every  citizen  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  government,  moderate 
'titat  excessive  taste  for  general  theories  in  pditids,  wfaidi  the  pim- 
dple  (rf*  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

or  TQB  MAMNEB  N  WHICH  RELieiON  IN  XHS  UMITBD  8TATW 
.  AVAILS  ItSBLr  OF  DSaiOCRATIG   TBNDBNCIES. 

I  BAYS  laid  it  dawn  m  a  preceding  chapter  that  men  ^imot  do 
vitboHt  dogmatical  belief;  aaad  evea  ^t  it  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
wed that  such  behef  should  exist  amoDg  them.  I  now  add,  that 
of  all  the  kinds  of  dogmatical  betief,  the  most  desirable  appears  to  me 
Jta  be  do^atical  belief  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  tins  is  a  veij 
clear  inference,  eren  from  no  higher  considerationathan  the  mteresti 
of  this  world. 

There  is  haidly  any  human  action,  however  particular  a  character 
be  assigned  to  it,  which  does  not  originate  in  some  yery  general 
idea  men  have  concdved  of  the.  Deity,  of  His  relation  to  mankind, 
of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  can  anything  prevent  these  ideas  from  being  the 
common  spring  from  which  everything  else  emanates* 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring  fixed 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  ccunmon  duties  to  their 
Creator  and  to  ih^r  feHow-fnen;  for  doubt  on  these  first  principAes 
would  abandon  all  thdr  actions  to  the  impulse  of  chance,  and  would 
condemn  them  to  live,  to  a  certain  extent,  powerless  and  undis- 
ciplined. 

This  is  then  the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  impc^ant  for  each 
of  us  to  entertain  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also  the  subject 
on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left  to  himself,  to  settle 
his  oinnionB  by  the  sole  force  of  his  reason.  None  but  minds  sin- 
gularly firee  firom  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  life — minds  at  once  pene- 
trating, subtle,  and  trained  by  thinking — can,  even  wilh  the  assist* 
ance  of  much  time  and  care,  sound  the  depdi  of  these  most  necessary 
truths.  And,  indeed,  we  see  that  these,  philosophers  are  themselves 
almost  always  enshrouded  in  uncertainties  ^  tiiat  at  every  atq>  the 
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neural  ligbt  wfaush  illniBmates  tfieir  path  gnf9m  dmiiiier  aal  left 
secure;  and  tbat,  in  spiteof  all  their  efibrts,  they  have  as  yet  only 
disooTered  a  small  number  of  conffieting  notions,  on  which  the  ndnd 
of  man  has  been  tossed  about  for  tiioosands  of  years^  without  other 
laying  a  firmer  grasp  on  truth,  or  finding  novelty  even  in  its  errort. 
Studies  of  this  nature  are  far  above  the  average  capacity  of  ^bqi; 
and  even  if  the  majority  of  mankiiid  were  capable  of  such  pursoil^ 
it  is  evident  that  leisure  to  cultivate  them  would  still  be  wanting*    - 

Fixed  ideas  of  God- and  human  nature  are  mdispensable  to  the 
daily  practice  of  men's  lives ;  but  the  practice  of  their  lives  preventa 
1h«n  from  acquiring  such  ideas.  # 

The  difiSeulty  appears  to  me  to  be  without  a  parallel  Among 
the  sciences  there  are  some  which  are  useful  to  the  mass  of  mankind^ 
and  which  hre  within  its  reach ;  others  can  only  be  approached  by  "" 
die  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the  many,  who  require  nothing 
beyond  their  more  remote  applications :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the 
sdence  I  speak  of  is  indi^ensabk  to  all,  although  the  study  of  it  is 
inaccesrible  to  the  far  greater  number. 

'  General  ideas  rejecting  God  and  human  nature  are  therefore  ifae 
ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suitable  to  withdraw  firom 
the  hatntual  action  of  private  judgement,  and  in  which  thece  is  most 
to  gain  and  least  to  lose  by  recc^nising  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object  and  one  of  the  prtndpal  advantages  of  religbns 
JB  to  furnish  to  eadi  of  these  ftindamaital  questbns  a  solution  which 
is  at  once  clear,  precise,  intdligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
lasting.  There  are  religions  which  are  very  false  and  very  absurd; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  any  religion  which  remsdus  within  the 
drcle  I  have  just  triiced,  without  a^^nring  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  ma^ 
religions  have  attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  indosingon  eveiy 
side  the  free  progress  of  the  human  mind,)  imposes  a  salutary  restraint 
on  the  intellect ;  9nd  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  it  do  not  save  men 
in  another  world.  Such  religion  is  at  least  very  conducive  to  tiior 
happiness  and  thdr  greatness  in  tins.  - 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  oountries.  "Wheo 
fte  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed,  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  highest 
portions  df  the  mtdlect,  and  half  paralyses  all  tiie  nest  of  its  poweta 
Every  man  accustoms  Umself  to  entertain  none  but  confused  and 
hanging  notions  on  the  sul]jects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow- 
dreatnres  and  himself    His  {pinions  are  ilMe&nded  and  easily 
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sbundoned  $  vid  dcspaiiiu^  of  ever  leoolviiigy  bT  htniiol^  Ibe.harf 
mt  proUema  of  the  destiny  of  Bien^  he  ignobly  nibmito  to  think  ui^ 
BKNre  abont  thenu 

Socfa  a  condition  cannot  hot  enenrale  the  80id4TeIax  the  apiJi^ 
of  the  willy  amd  prepare  a  people  for  vaMTitode*^  Nor  does  it  only 
happen,  in  andli  a  case,  ttiat  they  allow  flicir  fipeedem  to  be  WMtoft 
fipom  them;  they  frequently  tbcanselves  aurvender  it  ^S^hcai  theee^ 
is  no  bngcr  any  ptinciple  of  authority  in  veiigion  any  more  than  ia 
peliticSy  men  are  q^eedily  fiightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  nnbounded 
independence^  The  constant  Jigitatbn  of  all  siuroundii^  thiagfi. 
alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everythaig  is  at  sea  in  the  spheoa 
of  tiiemtellectythty  dctateineat  least  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
should  be  firm  and  fixed ;  and  as  thqr  canaol  resume  thdr  VMaent 
behefy  they  assome  a  master.. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whettier  main  can  ever  sunport  at  the 
same  time  complete  religious  indqpendence  mid  ei^tire  publiic  freedom, 
iiaid  I  am  mdined  to  think,  that  if  fakh  be  wantmg  in  him,  he  must 
senre ;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  beUeve, 

Perhaps,  howerer,  this  great  utility  o{  refigions  is  still  more  obvi- 
ous amoDg  nations  where  equality  of  conditions  prevails  than  among 
otters,  ft  muBt  be  aclaK>wkdged  that  equality^  which  bringi  great 
benefits  into  the  worid,  nevertheless  si^gesft^  to  men  (as  will  be 
digwn  hereafter)  some  veiy  dangerous  propensities^  It  tends  to  iso- 
late them  from  eoA  o&er,  to  ooncenkate  every  man's  attention  upon 
Ifimself ;  and  it  layaopen  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of  ""^^*Tpnl 


The  greatest  advantage  ^rdi§^  is  to  laspice^Kam^cally  ooi^ 
tiary  principles*  There  is  no  religion  which  does  not  place  ^e.ob- 
ject  of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the  treasures  of  enrth,  and 
which  does  not  naturally  raise  Us  soul  to  regions  far  above  those  of 
the  seuKS.  Nor  is  ibere:ajqr  which  dees  not  impose  on  man  some 
sevt  of  duties  to  his  kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  con* 
templation  of  himself.    This  occws  in  religions  the  most  false  and 


Religious  nations  are  thecefiure  naturally  strong  on  the  very  point 
on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak;  which  dM)ws  of  wbat  im* 
jMrtance  it  is  for  men  to  preserve  thdr  lelijpon  as  their  oonditiona 
beoome  more  equaL 

I  have  neither  the  right  not  the  inftentitinof  exaqnmng  the  rnxg^" 
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najsaxfl  Vif^ijos  y^)^  to  infbs^  relij^pus  belief        the 

l^^uicd*  man*  I  am  at  thjs  moment  coi^idering  religions  m  a  pure- 
ly human  point  of  view :  my  object  is  to  b()ulre  by  what  means  they 
i|Uty  mp$t  easily  retain  H^  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
^  are  ^teiing 

It  has  been  shown  that»  at  times  of  general  cultivation  and 
ecpiaUty,  the  human  mmd  do^  not  Qon^ei^t  to  adopt  dogmatical 
Olsons  without  reluctance,  and  ^]/3  their  necessity  acutely  io^ 
«^ntu;3Ll  mattery  only.  This-  proves,  in  t^e  first  place,  that  at  such 
tapes,  religions  ought,  more  cautiously  than,  at  any  other,  to  confine 
IjbepB^lves  yrithip  their  own  precincts,;  fQr  m  seeking  \p  exteud  tneir 
fff^er  beyond  religious  matters^  they  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  be- 
laeved  at  alL  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  bound  the  hu- 
man intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced^  and  beyond 
its  verge  the  mind  should  be  left  in  entire  fireedom  to  its  own 
gaiiiance* 

lilohammed  professed  to  daeriTe  from  Heaven,  and  be  has  inserted 
ip,  ttie  I(oi^an,  ztf>t  only  a  body  of  religious  doctrines^  but  political 
maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science.  The  Gos* 
pel^  on  the  contrary,  only  i^peaks  of  the  general  relations  of  men  to 
God  and  to  each  other-*beyond  which  it  mculcates  and  imposes  no 
pgipit  of  £pdtb.  This  alone,  bendes  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would 
suffice  to  prove  that  &e  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long 
piedominato  in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  while  the  latter  is 
di^fltined  to  retain  itn  sway  at  these  as  at  aH  other  periods. 

But  in  contiauatico  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  find  that  in 
(ndeP.fcdr.religi^ms  to  maintain  their  authority,  hums^lly  speaking,  m 
democratic  ages^  they  not  only  must  confine  themselves  strictly 
withb  the  qrcleqf  spiritual  matters :  th^  power  also  depends  very 
BKUcb  oathe  nature  of  the  belief  they  inoilcate,  on  the  external 
forms  they  assume,  and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to  very  gen- 
pnl  and  very  esEtenpve  notions,  is  principally  to  be  understood  as 
^iplied  to  the^^(|tion  of  religion.  Men  living  in  a  amilar  and  equal 
cODcfition  in  &e  world  readily  conceve  the  idea  of  the  one  Ood, 
goireniing  every  man  by  the  same  laws,  and  granting  to  every  mai^ 
falute  hii|ipineas  on  the  some  conations.  The  idea  of  the  unity  ol 
Hiankind  constantly  leads  them  back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  tfar 
Gkcator;  whik,  on  tb^  contrary  in  a  atato  of  society,  where  men 
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are  broken  np  into  v^  unequal  ranks,  tbey  are  apt  to  devise  as 
many  deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and  ta 
trace  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  conditions  exercise 
on  religious  opinions. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  the  Christian  reli^on  appeared  vipaa  earfh. 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  for  its  com- 
ing, had  gathered  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  like  an  inH 
mense  flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Cfpsars.  The  men  of  whom 
this  multitude  was  composed  were  distinguished  by  numerous  differ^ 
ences ;  but  they  had  thus  much  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the 
same  laws,  and  that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  imperial  potentate,  that  all  appeared  equal  wben 
thdr  condition  was  contrasted  with  his. 

This  novel  and  peculiar  state  of  mankind  necessarily  pre&posed 
men  to  listen  to  the  general  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  wUdi  they  tfaea 
penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counterpart  of  this  state  of' things  was  exhibited  after  tiie 
destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World,  being  then  as  it 
were  shattered  mto  a  thousand  fragments,  each  nation  resumed  it9 
pristine  individuality.  An  infinite  scale  of  ranks  very  soon  grew  up 
in  the. bosom  of  these  nations ;  the  diflSE^rent  races  were  more  sharp^ 
defined,  and  each  nation  was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples. 
In  the  midst  of  this  common  efibrt,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  ha« 
man  sodety  to  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  voluntiyy  sabdi- 
vision,  Christianity  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
which  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  appeared,  neverthelesSi 
to  lend  itself,  as  much  as  was  pos^ble,  to  those  new  tendencies  to 
which  the  fi'actional  distribution  of  mankind  have  ^en  birth*  Men 
continued  to  worship  an  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  6f  all 
things ;  but  every  people,  every  city,  and,  so  to  speak,  every  man, 
thought  to  obtain  some  distinct  privilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an 
especial  patron  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Grace.  Unable  to  sab^ 
divide  the  Deity,  they  multiplied  and  improperly  enhanced  tlie  im* 
portance  of  the  divine  agents.  The  homage  due  to  saints  and  an- 
gels became  an  almost  Molatrous  worship  among  the  majority  of  Ae 
Christian  world ;  and  apprehensions,  might  be  entertained  for  a 
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ment  lest  the  rdigion  of  Christ  shotildretograde  toward  the  super- 
stitions which  it  had  subdued. 

It  seems  evident,  that  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed  whidi 
separate  nation  from  nation  among  mankind,  and  citizen  from  citizen 
among  a  people,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind,  as  if 
'  by  its  own  impulse,  toward  the  idea  of  an  only  and  all-powerftd, 
Bdng,  dispensmg  equal  laws  \n  the  same  manner  to  every  man.  In 
democratic  ages  then  it  is  more  particularly  important  not  to  allow 
the  homage  paid  to  seccmdaiy  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the 
worship  due  to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  l^ss  clear — that  religions  ought  to  assume 
fewer  external  observances  m  democratic  periods  than  at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Americans,  I 
have  shown  that  notiiing  is  more  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  in 
an  age  of  equality  than  llie  idea  of  subjection  to  forms.  Men  livmg 
at  sudi  times  are  impatient  of  figures ;  to  thdr  eyes  symbols  appear 
to  be  the  puerile  artifice  which  is  used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths, 
which  should  more  naturally  be  bared  to  the  light  of  open  day :  they 
are  unmoved  by  ceremonial  observances,  and  they  are  predisposed 
to  attach  a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  whose  care  it  is  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of  religion 
m  a  democratic  age  should  pay  a  close  attention  to  these  natural 
propen^ties  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  run 
counter  to  them. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the  human 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and  stimulate  its  ardor 
m  the  pursuit  of  them,  while  tiiey  invigorate  its  powers  of  retainifag 
tbetn.  steadfastly.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  refigicm  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  persuaded,  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them  beyond  measure ;  and  that 
they  ought  rather  to  be  limited  to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religions 
of  which  the  ritual  is  only  the  form.*    A  religion  which  should  h^ 

'  ^  In  all  religions  there  are  some  cecemooiea  which  are  inherent  in  the- 
wfcstttiww  of  th^  faith  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  aocoont  be 
changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  CathoUcism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  one 
point  of  belieC 
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come  mof  e  nunuie,  more  peremptgiy,  and*  more  finrohargod  wOi 
■nail  observances  at  a  time  in  which  men  sire  becoming,  more  ^IPalr 
^ould  soon  find  ijtself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical  zi^ots  in,  the 
|iud$t  of  an  infidel  people. 

I  anticipate  the.  obj^tion,  that  as  all  religuH^  have  general  and. 
fjtemal  truths  for  their  object,  they  cannot  thus  shape  tfaemselv^  to 
the  shifting;  spirit  of  every  age,  without  fi>rfeitixig  their  claim  tp  c«&? 
taiply  in  the  eyes  of  mankind* 

To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opipipns.  which  constitute 
belief,  and  which  theologians  call  articles  of  i^uth,  muist  be  veij^ 
QfUrefully  distinguished  from  the  accessories  connected^  with  them 
Religions  are  pbhged  to '  hold  fast  to  the  form^r^  whateyeic  he  ^ 
peculiar  spirit  of  Uie  age ;  but  they  should  take  good  car^  not  to 
l^d  themselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time  whe^ 
everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mi;^  accui^tom^  to  the 
mpviz^  pageant  of  human  affairs,  rductantly  endiures  the  c^ttempt  tn 
fix  it  to  any  given  pomt  The  fixity  of  esdter^al  a^d  secQndary  timi^ 
can  only  afford  a  chance  of  duration  when  civil  society  is  itself  fiiJ^edj 
^der  any  other  circumstances  I  hold  it  to  be  perUays. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that,  of  all  the  passion^  which 
QPgina,te  in,  or  are  fostered  by,  equality,  there  is  oi^ie  which  it  ren- 
4erB  peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  into 
the  heart  of  evety  man :  I  mean  the  bve  of  well-bdng.  The  t^ste 
for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature'of  democratic, 

{t  may  be  believed  that  a  religkupi  whic^  should  undiertake  ta  de? 
atroy  so  deep-s^ted  a  passion^  ^ould  meet  its  own  destruction 
thence  in  the  end;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men  entirely  firom  t)i|t 
9ontemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this  wprld,,  in  order  to  dero^ 
tjbeir  ^Qulties  exclusively  to  the  thought  of  another^  i^t  mptj  be  fi>rc^ 
^een  that  the  soul  would  at  length  escape  firom  its  gra^p^  to  plunge 
ifito  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures* 

The  chief  concern  of  rel^^ns  is  to  purify,  to  r^;ulate,  vod  tn 
ramtrain  the  ezoes^ve  and  eicclusive  taste  for  weU-beii^  which  men 
feel  at  periods  of  equality  ;  but  they  would  err  in  attempting  to 
oontsd  it  completely  or  to  eradicate  it.  They  will  not  suooeed  m 
onring  men  of  &e  love  of  riches ;  but  &ey  may  sti])  porsaade  neft 
to  enrich  themselves  by  none  but  honest  means.    | 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  omsideration,  wltt<£  co^priseiy  as  it 
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W0r% aK  flie  otkeiik  The  move  HmoonSAom^of  qiea  8^,  oqu^lj^ 
wdasBUBilotiedto  eaeb  oHieF,  Ike  more  iiiq)Qi:taot  is  it  for  reli|^ooa^ 
tdde  Hiejr  ewrelttlly  absUon  iraxi  ^  daily  tiunqoiMl  of  secul^ 
$tbm,  not  seei&«8i)gr  to^vun  qopni^  to  the  ideap  ^hi<:h  g^enerelly 
pie?aU,airi.&&pennuii»etmt^46(i0.  which  ei^  iftthexxu^of  thf) 
peof  le.  F<Mr  as  public  ^ihidb  gprows.  to  be  more  aod  more  evk 
iflttHy  fhe.fiist  mi  moflt  iixefliBtSd^.of  esdstiag  fon^a^  the  religioua 
poncipje^  has  no  external  airport  strong  eoough  to  enable  it  loogj 
to  resist  its  attacks.  Tfap  is  myt.  less  tm^  of  a  democratic  people^ 
idbd  by  a  deqpot»  thaa  ia  a  republic;  la  ages  c^  equalitjc,  kbgs 
vay  oftm  commmMl  obedieace,Lbut  the  majority  always  commands 
WJief  rto  the  «iajoiify  therefore  defei^encf  is  to  be  paid  in  whatsp* 
tier  is  not  contrary  ta  the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  fonner  volumes  how  die  American  clergy  stand 
lloaf  from  secular  affsdr&  This  is  the  most  obvipus^  butit  is  not  thei 
mfyi  examph^  <ji  their  self-restraint  In  America  religion  is  a  dis- 
tilled 9pheace^  in  which  the  pri/esl  is  soT^reign^  but  out  of  ^bich  be 
takes  oare  never  to  ga  Within  ita  limits  he  is  the  master  of  the 
lind ;  beyond  thee^  he  leaves  men  to  thepiselyes^  and  surrenders 
Ihm  to  the  mdependence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  na- 
ture and  their  age.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Christianity 
if  dotbed  with  fewer  forms,  figures  and  observances  than  in  the 
Qnited  States  ^  or  where  it  pjcesents  more  distinct,  more  simplej,  o; 
SNffe  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Althou^  the  Christians  o( 
^Aterica  are  diidded  intp  a  multitude  of  sects>  they  aU  look  upon 
ttk&r  religion  m  the  same  light  This  applies  to  Roman  Catholic- 
isn  as  well  as  to  the  other  forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish 
priests  who  show  less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances, 
for  extraordinary  or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  ding  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  that  doctrine  ot 
the  Church,  whidi  prohibits  the  worship  reserved  to  God  alone 
fiom  being  ofiered  to  ihe  Saints,  more  clearly  inculcated  or  more 
generally  followed.  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very 
subousnve  and  very  oncere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  dergy  of  every  communion* 
Tlie  Ammcan  ministers  of  the  QospeL  do  not  attempt  to  draw  or 
to  fix  all  the  fhoi^hts  of  man  upon  the  life  to  come;  they  are 
ipilfing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  Us  heart.to  the  cares  of  the  pres* 
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ent ;  seemuig  to  consider  the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  ij- 
though  as  secondaiy,  objects.  If  ihey  take  no  part  tibemsdves  in 
productive  labour,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progression  and 
ready  to  applaud  its  results ;  and  while  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
believer,  th^  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to  court  prosperity  in  tlu& 
Far  from  attanptmg  to  show  that  these  things  are  ^stinct  and  con* 
trary  to  one  another,  they  study  rather  to  find  ou^.  on  what  point 
they  are  most  nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intellectual  su- 
premacy exerdsed  by  the  majority:  they  never  sustain  any  bat 
necessary  conflicts  widi  it  "they  take  no  share  in  the  altercations 
of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt  the  general  opinions  of  their 
country- and  their  age ;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away 
t^ithout  oppoffltion  in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  whicit 
everytiiing  around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavour  to 
amend  their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  with 
them.  Public  Opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them :  it  rather 
supports  and  protects  them ;  and  their  belief  owes  its  authority  at 
the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its  own,  and  to  that  whJdi 
they  borrow  from  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies  not  a1>- 
solutely  contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  cf  several  of  them 
for  her  own  purposes,  Religion  sustains  an  advantageous  struggle 
with  that  spirit  of  individual  independence  which  is  her  Inost  dan* 
gerous  antagonist 
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appears  to  be  so  opposed  to  it,  wodd  beoome  so  favourable  as  to 
admit  of  its  great  and  sadden  advanoement 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  inteQect  is 
to  seek  to  reconcile  contrary  principles,  and  to  purchase  peace  at 
the  expense  of  lo^c  Tbns  there  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
be,  men  who,  after  having  submitted  some  portion  of  tLdr  religious 
belief  to  the  principle  of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  sevml 
other  parts  of  thar  fidth  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep  their  minds 
floating  at  random  between  fibeirty  and  obediaiee.  But  Lam  » 
dined  to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  bther  ages ;  and  that  our  pM^ty  w3I  tend 
more  and  more  to  a  sbgle  division  iiltotwo  parts— some  rdinquial^ 
ing  Christianity  entirely,  and  ottiers  retumhg  to  Ibe  bosom  6£  the 
Church  of  Borne. 
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tams,  are  only  to  be  considered  as  tbe  several  parts  of  an  immftwr 
Being>  which  alone  remains  unchanged  amid  the  contmual  change 
and  ceaseless  transformation  of  all  that  constitutes  it,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  such  a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  mdividuality 
of  man — nay,  rather  because  it  destroys  that  individuality — ^wiU 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living  in  democracies.  All  their  habits 
of  thought  prepare  them  to  conceive  it,  and  predispose  them  to 
adopt  it  It  naturally  attracts  and  fixes  their  imagination;  itfosten 
the  pride,  while  it  soothes  the  indolence,  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  difierent  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosophy  endeavoam 
to  explain  the  Universe,!  believe  panthdsm  to  be  one  of  those  most 
fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind  in  democratic  ages.  Against  it, 
all  who  abide  in  thdr  attachment  to  tbe  tnie  greatness  of  mao^ 
should  struggle  and  comlune. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EQUiXlTT  SUGGESTS  TO  THE  AMERICANS  THE 
IDEA  OF  THE  INDEFINITE  PERFEGTI6ILIT7  6F  MAN. 

Equalitt  suggests  to  the  human  mind  several  ideas  wfaieh  would 
not  haye  origmated  from  any  other  source,  and  it  modifies  almo^  aH 
tfiose  previously  entertained.  I  take  as  an  example  the  idea  of 
human  perfectibility^  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that 
ttie  intdlect  can  conceive,  and  because  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  great 
philosophical  theory,  which  is  every  instant  to  be  traced  by  its  con- 
sequences in  the  practice  of  human  affairs. 

Although  man  has  many  pomts  of  resonblance  with  the  brute 
creation,  one  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  himself— 4)e  improves; 
fliey  are  incapable  of  improvement  Mankind  could  not  fail  to  dii^ 
cover  this  difference  from  its  earhest  period.  The  idea  of  peifSecth- 
bifity  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  ^^orld :  equality  Ad  not  give  birth  to 
it,  dthough  it  has  imparted  to  it  a  novel  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  according  to  iiimt 
rank,  their  profession  or  their  Urdi,  and  when  all  men  are  coa- 
strained  to  follow  the  career  which  happens  to  open  before  them, 
every  one  thinks  that  the  utmost  limits  of  human  power  are  to  be 
£sc^ed  in  proximity  to  himself,  and  none  seeks  any  longer  to  re- 
sist the  inevitable  law  of  his  destiny.  Not  indeed  that  an  aristocratic 
people  absolutely  contests  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but 
diey  do  not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite ;  amelioration  thqr  conceive,  but 
not  change :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of  society  may 
be  better,  but  not  essentially  different;  and  while  they  admit  that 
mankind  has  made  vast  strides  m  improvement,  and  may  still  have 
same  to  make,  they  assign  to  it  befordiand  certain  impassable  limits 

Thus  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  supretne 
good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what  man  was  ever  wild 
enough  to  imi^e  it?)  but  they  cheridi  a  pevsuasion  that  they  have 
itfetty  nearly  reached  that  degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  whicfa 
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our  imperfect  nature  admits  of;  and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them, 
they  are  willing  to  fancy  that  every  thing  is  in  its  fit  place.  Then 
it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lay  down  eternal  laws ;  that  kings 
Biid  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperishable  monuments  i  and  that 
the  present  generation  undertakes  to  spare  generations  to  come  the 
care  of  regulating  their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  casted  disapptear  and  the  classes  of  society  ap- 
proximate— as  manners,  customs  and  laws  vary,  from  the  tumultur 
ous  intercourse  af  men — as  new  facts  arise — as  new  truths  are 
brought  to  light — as  ancient  opinions  are  dissipated  and  others  take 
tteir  place — ^the  image  of  an  ideal  p^ection,  for  ev^  on  iiie  wing, 
presents  itself  to  tibe  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then 
every  instant  occurring  under  the  ob^rvation  of  every  man:  the 
position  of  some  is  rendered  w<Mrse;  and  he  learns  but  too  wdl,  thaft 
iio  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened  soever  they  may  be, 
can  lay  claim  to  infallibility; — ^the  condition  of  others  is  iaq>roved; 
whence  he  infers  that  man  is  endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of 
itnprovement  His  reverses  teach  him  that  none  may  hope  to  have 
discovered  absolute  good-^his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  nevei^ 
•ending  pursuit  of  it  Thus,  for  ever  seeking — for  ever  fallajg,  to  lite 
-again— often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged — he  tends  unceas- 
ingly toward  dtat  unmeasured  greatness  so  indistinctly  visible  at  die 
end  of  the  long  track  which  humatnty  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  haitHy  be  believed  how  many  facts  naturally  flow  from  the 
fdbilosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  main,  or  how 
strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on  men  who,  living  entirely  for 
the  purposes  of  action  and  not  of  thought,  seetn  to  conform  dieir 
-actions  to  it,  without  knowing  anything  about  it 

I  uocjoat  an  American  sailor,  and  I  inquire  why  Hie  ships  of  his 
country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  ^ort  tim»;  he  answeis 
without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  eveiy  day  making 
such  rapid  process,  that  the  finest  vessel  woidd  become  almost  iMe- 
less  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  these  words, 
which  fell  accidentally  and  on  a  particular  subject  from  a  man  of 
rude  attainments,  I  recognise  the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon 
winch  a  great  people  directs  all  its  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  spt  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  human  perfectibility ;  danocratic  nations  to  ei^and  it  b^ond 
compass 
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CHAPTER  DC 

tBB  EXAMPLE  01  THE  AMERICANS  IX)ES  NOT  TROVE  THAT  A  DEMCV 
CBATIC  PEOPLE  CAN  HATE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO  TASTE  FOB  SCIENCE, 
XITERATURE,   OE  ART. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  few  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  our  *me  have  the  higher  sdencefj  made  less  progrete  than  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  few  hare  great  arti^,  fine  poets,  or  celebra- 
ted writers  been  more  rare.  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact, 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ; 
and  they  have  supposed  that  if  a  democratic  state  of  society  anfl 
democratic  institutions  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the  whde  «arth, 
ttie  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  beacon-lights  grow  dim, 
tmA  men  would  relapse  into  a  period  of  durkness. 

To  reason -thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas  which  it  k 
■Bportant  to  divide  and  to  examine  separately :  it  is  to  mingle,  un- 
bftentionadly,  what  is  democratic  with  what  is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  bequeathed  by 
fbem  to  their  descendants,  simple  in  its  form  of  worship,  austere 
and  almost  harsh  in  Hs  principles,  and  hostile  to  external  sjrmbols 
and  to  ceremonial  pomp,'  is  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  only  yields  a  reluctant  sufferance  to  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
The  Americans  are  a  very  old  and  a  very  enlightened  people,  who 
have  fallen  upon  a  new  and  unboimded  country,  where  they  may 
extend  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  with- 
out difficulty.  This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  world.  In  America  then  every  one  finds  facilities,  un- 
known elsewhere,  for  making  or  increasing  his  fortune.  The  spirit 
of  gain  is  always  on  tibe  stretch,  and  the  human  mind,  constantly 
<fiverted  from  the-  pleasures  of  imagination  and  the  labours  of  the 
intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no  impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Not  onrly  are  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  to  be^ound  in 
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tbe  Umted  States,  as  fliejr  are  in  all  other  countries ;  bat,  wbat 
nerer  occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  c<Mnmiimty  is  amultaneou^ 
engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Americans  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  thdr  fore- 
fathers, and  the  passions  which  are  their  own,  they  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  discover  that  progress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the 
application  of  the  sciences  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them; 
that  all  the  arts%are  perfected  1^  one  another :  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal  object 
of  their  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  aside  from  it  occsudonally,  in  order  the  better  to  attain 
it  in  the  end. 

The  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  nund  is  moreover  so  natural  Id 
the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  among  the  polite  nations,  wbidk 
are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to  these  pursuits,  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  are  always  to  be  found  who  take  part  in  thenL 
This  intellectual  craving,  when  once  felt,  would  very  soon  have 
been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  veiy  time  ivhen  the  Americans  were  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special  applications  to  the 
useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering  life  comfortable,  learned  and 
literary  Europe  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  common  sources  of 
truth,  and  in  improving  at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 

At  the  head  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  distinguished 
one,  to  whidi  they  were  closely  united  by  a  conmion  origin  and  by 
kmdred  habits.  Among  this  people  they  found  distinguidlied  men 
6f  science,  artists  of  skill,  writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  ena* 
bled  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  requiring  to  la- 
bour in  amassing  them.  I  cannot  consent  to  separate  America  from 
Europe,  in  SfHte  of  the  ocean  wluch  intervenes.  I  consider  the 
.  people  of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple which  is  conunisaoned  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  New  World; 
while  the  rest  of  the  nation,  ^joying  more  leisure  and  less  haras- 
sed by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  its  energies  to  thought,  and 
enlarge  in  all.  directions  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  d^ceptional^  and 
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h  may  be  b^tve^that  no  deincNntie  peepk  will  ever  be  jiuoaA^ 
a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Puritanical  origin — ^their  exclnsiydy 
comm^id  baUis — even  the  country  they  inhaUt,  which  seoss  to 
divert  thar  mbds  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
wts — the  proidmity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  mto  barbarisoi — a  thousand  special 
causes,  of  which!  have  only  been  aUe  to  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant— have  sbgularly  ccmcurred  to  fiy:  the  mind  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His  passionaiy  his  wants,  his  edu* 
cation,  and  everything  about  him  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the 
native  of  the  United  States  earthward :  his  religion  alone  bids  luni 
tarn,  from  time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distcaeted  glance  to  heaven^ 
Let  us  cease  theQ  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under  the  mask  of 
the  American  pef^le,  and  let  us  attempt  to  survey  them  at  leogdi 
with  their  own  proper  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  peojde  not  subdivided  into  any  castes 
or  scale  of  ranks ;  m  which  the  law,  reoogaismg  no  privileges^ 
should  divide  inherited  property  into  equal  shares;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  without  knowledge  and  witiiout  fineedonu 
Nor  is  thia  an  empty  hypothesis ;  a  deqpot  may  find  that  it  is  Ui 
interest  to  render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ignorant,  in 
order  moreeasily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a  demo- 
cratic people  of  this  kind  showndther  aptitude  nor  taste  lor  scienea^ 
literature,,  or  art,  .but  it  would  probably  never  i^ve  at  the  possea* 
uon  of  them.  .  The  law  of  descent  would  of  itself  provide  for  tk^ 
destructkm  of  fortunes  at  each  succeeding  generatioQ ;  and  new  foP!» 
tunes  would  be  acquired  by  none.  The  poor  man,  without  athep 
knowledge  or  freedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of 
raiang  himself  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  aBow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  vrithout  a  notion  of  sdf-defence.  Be« 
tween  these  two  members, of  the  community  complete  and  invind* 
ble  equality  would  soon  be  established* 

No  one  v^ould  then  have  time  ix  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  renumi 
paralysed  by  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal  servitnda 
When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  thb  kind,  I  fanqr  myaetf 
in  one'  of  thos^  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes,  where  tiie  fight 
which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  faints  and  fades  away.  A  smk 
ika  beavii)^  overpowers  me,  and  I  grope  through  tbs  lunomMiiag 
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dafkaess,  to  find  the  aperture  which  will  restore  me  t&  dayfight  and 
tte  air*       . 

But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened,  who      '      j 
retain  thdr  freedom,  after  having  abolished  from  among  them  those  | 

peculiar  and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure  of  prop-  | 

erty  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain  bodies. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are  eidighten- 
ed,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  confined  and  fixed  within 
90  limits  wluch  constrain  them  to  take  up  with  their  pi^sent  fi)r- 
time.  They  all  therefore  conceive  the  idea  of  increasing  it ;  if 
they  are  free  they  all  attempt  it,  but  all  do  not  sueceed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privileges^ 
hat  they  are  bestowed  by  nature.  As  natural  inequality  is  very 
greaft,  fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all  fak 
fiiculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevails  the  establishment  of  wealthy  fami* 
Iks ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy  individnak 
It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  the  community  to  a  oxn- 
OKm  levels  from  whieh  they  as  constantly  escape :  and  the  inequat 
ify  of  fortunes  augments  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  difibsed  and 
liberty  increased. 

A  sect  whidi  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  tidentB 
«nd  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  fimction  it  diould  aft^ward  be  to 
parcel  it  out  to  imfividuak,  according  to  flieir  capacity.  This  would 
httve  been  a  method  of  esca|nng  from  that  complete  and  eternal 
equality  which  seems  to  ttireaten  democratie  society.  But  it  woM 
ht  a  simjder  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to  any, 
giving  to  all  equal  cultitation  and  equal  independence,  and  leaving 
every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.  Natural  inequality  will 
very  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  weaKh  will  spontaneously  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 

Free  and  democratie  communities,  then,  will  always  contain  a 
eonsttkrable  number  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  competency. 
Tht  weahhy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each  other  as  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  fi>rmer  aristocratic  class  of  society :  their  propoisaties  will 
be  different,  and  they  vrill  scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  as 
oomplete ;  but  they  vriH  be  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  be- 
loBgoi  to  that  class  of  society  couM  ever  be.    These  persons  wil 
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not  be  strictljr  confined  to  tbfe  caam  of  imo^l  lif^^Bod  ihfey  ^^ 
gtill  be  abk,  though  in  (fifierent  degcees^  to  indulge  in  the  pfursuit|k 
and  pleasures  of  the  intellect  In  those  pleasives  they  will  indulge : 
fcr  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  mind  l^ans  pn  one  side  to  the  nar* 
Fow,  the  practical,  and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rises  on  the  other  to 

?e  infinite,  the  spiritual,  and  the  beauti&L   Physical  wants  confine 
to  the  earth ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will  unbend  it- 
self again. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  those  wbo  can  take  an  interest  in  tba 
productions  of  the  mind  be  enlai^^,  but  the  taste  for  inteUectual 
enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  step,  e^en  to  those  who,  in  aristo- 
cratic societies,  seem  to  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in 
fkeaoL  When  hereditaiy  wealth,  the  privileges  of  rank,  and  the  pre- 
lOgatiTes  of  birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  evecy  man  derives 
Us  strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  chief 
cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes'  of  men  is  the  mind.  Wha^ 
ever  tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or  to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly 
rises  to  great  value.  The  utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly 
conspicuous  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  its  charms  set  store  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  acquire  it 

In  firee  and  enlightened  democratic  ages,  there  is  nothing  to  sepa- 
rate men  from  each  other  or  to  retain  them  in  their  peculiar  sphere : 
they  rise  or  sinkvrith  extreme  rapidity.  All  classes  live  in  perpetu- 
al intotsourse  from  their  great  proximity  to  each  other.  They  com- 
municate and  intermingle  every  day — they  imitate  and  envy  oile 
another :  this  suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  aiui  de- 
sires which  it  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinctions  of 
rank  had  been  fixed  and  society  at  rest  In  such  nations  the  ser? 
vant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the  poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich;  the 
rural  population  assdmilates  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  prov- 
inces to  the  capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  life ;  and  the  humblest  artisan  casts  at 
times  an  eager  and  a  furtive  glance  mto  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mteUect  People  do  not  read  with  the  same  notions  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  in  an  aristocratic  community ;  but  the  circle  of 
readers  is  unceasingly  expanded,  till  it  includes  all  the  dtiasens. 
As  soon  as  the  multitude  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  labors 
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of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  exed  in  some  of  ihem  is  a  poweHU 
metbod  of  acquiring  fiune,  power,  or  wealtb.  The  restless  ambitinn 
which  equality  begets  instantly  takes  this  direction  as  it  does  all 
others.  The  number  of  those  who  cultiYate  science,  letters,  and  tb€ 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into  prodigious 
activity :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  himself  a  path  there,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after  him.  Something  analogous  oo* 
curs  to  what  happens  in  society  in  the  United  States  politically  con* 
adered.  What  is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  in- 
numerable; and  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are  coos- 
moxdy  very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very  large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert  that  men  living  in  democralie 
ages  are  naturally indifoent to scienoe, literature, and  the  arts:  only 
it  must  be  acknowledged  tiurt  they  cultivate  them  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  bring  to  the  task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and 
deficienfaeSa 
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The  first  comprises  the  most  theoretical  prmdples,  and  those  more 
abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  imknown  or  very  re- 
mote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths,  which  still  belong 
to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a  straight  and  short  road  to 
practical  resdts.  ^ 

Methods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up  the  third. 

Each  of  these  different  portions  of  soieiice  may  be  separately  cul- 
tivated, although  reason  and  experience  show  that  none  of  them  can 
piosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely  cut  off  firoi^  the  two  others. 

In  America  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admirably  un« 
derstood,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theoretical  portion 
wluch  is  immediately  requisite  to  application.  On.  this  head  the 
Americans  always  display  a  cl^ar,  free,  original,  and  inventive  pow^ 
er  of  mind.  But  hardly  any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  hiai* 
self  to  the  essentially  theoretical  and  al^stract  portion  of  human 
knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  teodeih 
ey  which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  all 
democratic  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher  sciencai 
or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  of  science,  than  meditation; 
and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation  than  the  structure  of  demo* 
eratic  society.  We  do  not  find  there,  as  among  an  aristocratio  peor 
pie,  one  class  which  clings  to  a  state  of  repose  bepause  it  is  well  off; 
and  another,  which  does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despaks  of 
improving  its  condition.  Every  one  is  actively  in  motion :  some  in 
quest  of  power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  tot 
mult-^this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests — this  continual  stride 
of  men,  after  fortune — ^where  is  that  calm  to  be  &und  which  is  ne» 
eessary  for  the  deeper  combinations  of  the  intellect  1  How  can  ttd 
mind  dwell  vapojx  any  single  pcnnt,  when  everything  whirls  aiounj 
it,  anJ  man  himself  is  swept  and  beaten  onward  fay  the  heady  cor* 
iKit  which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course  1 

But  the  permanent  agitation  which  sufaosts  m  the  bosom  of  t 
peaeeable  and  established  democracy,  must  be  distingmsbed  bom 
tiffi  tqmultnous  and  revcdutionary  movements  which  almost  alwajv 
attend  die  birth  and  gi?owth  of  democratic  society.  When  a  violei^ 
revolution  occurs  among  a  highly  civilized  peo^  it  cannot  fail  t^ 
ghra  a  sudden  impulse  to  their  feelings  and  their  opiaiona.    Tbi0  is 
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ftore  particularly  true  of  democratic  TevotaHaoBf  vfaich  atir  up  aH 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  compoaed,  and  beget,  at  tiie  same 
time,  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  ^very  member  of  die  com- 
munitj.  The  Frendi  made  most  surprising  advances  in  the  exact 
sciences  ar  the  very  time  at  which  they  were  finishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  remains  of  their  former  feudal  society;  yet  this  sudden 
fecundity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unex< 
ampled  revolution  which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at 
that  period  was  a  special  incident,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  reganl 
it  as  Ae  test  of  a  general  principle* 

Crreat  reyolutions  are  not  more  common  »noDg  democratic  than 
among  other  nations :  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they  ai« 
less  so«  But  there  prevails  among  those  populations  a  small  dia* 
tressing  motion — a  sort  of  incessant  jostiing  of  men,  which  annoys 
and  disturbs  the  mind,  without  exciting  or  elevating  it 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  conununitiss  not  only  sekbm  indulgt 
in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain  very  little  esteem  for  it 
A  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institutions  plunge,  the 
greater  part  of  men  in  constant  active  life ;  and  the  habits  of  mind 
which  are  suited  to  an  active  Kfe,  are  not  always  suited  to  a  ooii^ 
templative  one.  The  man  of  action  is  frequently  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  best  he  can  get,  because  he  would  never  acoom* 
plish  his  purpose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to  perfection.  He 
has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas  which  he  has  not  had 
Jdsure  to  search  to  the  bottom ;  for  he  is  much  more  frequep^ 
aided  by  the  opportunity  of  an  idea  than  by  its  strict  accuracy; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  he  risks  less  in  makirig  use  of  some  false  pria* 
dples,  than  in  spending  Ins  time  in  establishing  all  his  prindples 
on  the  basis  of  truth.  The  worid  is  not  led  by  long  or  leamea 
demonstrations:  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  incidents,  Ihe  daily 
study  of  the  fleeting  passions  of  tiie  multitude,  the  acctderits 
of  the  time,  and  the  art  of  tummg  them  to  account,  decide  all  its 
affairs. 

In  the  ages  in  which  active  life  is  tiie  condition  of  almost  eveij 
one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to 
the  rapid  bursts  and  superfidal  conceptions  of  the  intellect ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  depreciate  below  their  true  standard  its  slower 
and  deeper  labours.  This  opinion  of  tiie  pubHc  inflaences  the 
judgement  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  sciences;  they  are  per« 
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tuaded  that  they  may  saeceed  in  those- pursuits  \viflioiit  nieditati<% 
w.  deterred  from  such  pursuits  as  demaiul  it 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences.  Amoxig  a 
multitude  of  men  you  will  find  a  selfish,  m^cantfle,  and  trading 
taste  for  the  discoverie&i  of  the  mind,  whick  must  not  be  confounjded 
with  that  disinterested  passion  which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the 
fisw.  A  desire  to  utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  pure  deare 
to  know  is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds  and  far 
between)  an  sjdeot,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth  springs  up,  self-«upr 
ported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition  without  ever  attaining  the 
satisfaction  which  it  sedcs.  This  ardent  love  it  is — ^this  proud,  dis- 
interested love  of  what  is  true— which  raises  men  to  the  abstract 
sources  of  truth,  to  draw  their  mother-knowledge  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothing  in  view  but  some  large  gain,  or  even 
if  he  had  been  stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame  alone,  I  cannot  con* 
ceive  that  he  would  ever  have  been  able  to-  rally  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  most  hidden 
thmgs  of  the  Creator.  When  I  see  him,  as  it  ware,  tear  his  soul 
from  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  these 
researches,  and,  prematurely  snappmg  the  links  which  bind  the 
frame  to  life,  die  of  old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  no  ordinary  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extra* 
<Hdinary. 

The  future  will  prove  whether  these  pas^ons,  at  once  so  rare  and 
fo  productive,  come  into  being  and  into  growth  as  easily  in  the 
midst  of  democratic  as  in  mstocratic  communities  For  myself,  I 
confess  that  I  am  slow  to  believe  it 

In  aristocratic  society,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to  opinion, 
and  has  the  supreme  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently  and 
hereditarily  plac^  above  the  multitude,  naturally  conceives  a  lofty 
idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent  for  h^  noble  pleasures, 
to  carve  out  splendid  objects  fcxr  his  ambition.  Aristocrades  often 
commit  very  tyrannical  and  very  inhuman  actions ;  but  they  rarely 
entertain  grovelling  thoughts ;  and  they  show  a  kmd  of  haughty 
contempt  of  little  pleasures,  even  while  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In  aristocratic 
ages  vast  ideas  are  commonly  entertained  of  the  dignity,  the  power, 
•nd  the  greatness  of  man.  These  opinions  exert  their  influence  on 
'diose  who  cultivate  the  sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  como 
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tamsif.    Tbey  fSeffiilltBle  fbe  natoral  iiqpi^ 

kighest  regipns  of  thought,  and  thej  naturally  prqpare  it  to  conodiTe 

a  suUime-^nay,  ahuost  a  diyine-— love  of  truth. 

Men  of  science  at  such  periods  are  consequently  carried  away  by 
dieoiy ;  and  it  even  happens  that  they  frequently  conceiye  an  inoon* 
^derate  contempt  for  the  practical  part  of  learning.  ^^  Archimedes," 
says  Plutarrli,  ^was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit,  liiat  he  never  conde* 
soended  to  write  anytreatise  on  the  manner  of  constructing  all  these 
engines  of  offence  and  defence.  And  as  he  held  this  sdence  of  in« 
venting  and  putting  together  enguies,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking 
which  tended  to  any  useful  end  in  practice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and 
nercenary,  he  sp^t  his  talents  and  his  studious  houra  in  writing  of 
those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty  had  in  them  no  admix* 
iare  of  necessity."  Such  is  the  aristocratic  aim  of  science:  in 
democratic  nations  it  cannot  be  the  same. 

The  greater  purt  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations  are  er 
teemely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  phyacal  gratification.  As 
thqr  are  always  dissatisfied  mth  the  position  which  they  occupy^ 
nod  are  always  free  to  leaye  it,  they  think  of  nothing  but  the  means 
of  changing  their  fortune,  or  of  increasing  it  To  minds  thus  pre- 
disposed,  every  new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  weaUhi 
every  machine  which  spares  labour,  every  instrument  which  di- 
niinishes  the  cost  of  production,  every  discovery  which  fiu^tates 
pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the  grandest  effort  of  the 
human  intellect  It  is  chiefly  from  these  motives  that  a  democratic 
people  addicts  itself  to  sdentific  pursuits— that  it  understands,  aod 
Aat  it  respects  them.  In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  partieu* 
krly  called  upon  to  furnish  gratification  to  the  mind;  in  democra- 
cies, to  the  body. 

You  may  be  sure  tiiat  tibe  more  a  nation  is  democratic,  enlightenedt 
and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  these  interested  pro* 
oioters  of  sciaitific  genius,  and  the  more  will  discoveries  imme- 
diately applicable  to  productive  industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even 
power  on  th^  authors.  For  in  democracies  the  working-class 
takes  a  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  public  honours,  as  well  as  pe* 
cuniaiy  remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  deserve  themu 

In  a  ccHnmunity  thus  organized  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the  neglect  of  theory; 
vad  that  it  is  ui:ged,  on  the  coobraiy,  with  unparalleled  vehemence 
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o  the  ai^lieations  Of  science,  or  at  least  to  fhat  portion  of  theoreli» 
*«!  scie&ce  which  is  necessary  to  those  who  make  such  applicatioii& 
En  Tain  will  some  innate  prbpenflity  raise  the  mind  toward  the  loftier 
spheres  of  the  intdlect;  interest  draws  it  down  to  the  middle  eone. 
There  it  may  develop  all  its  eaergy  and  restless  activity,  there  it 
fnay  engender  all  its  wonders.  These  very  Americans,  who  h«v6 
not  discovered  otoe  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced 
mto  navigation  an  en^e  which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations  of  o«r 
time  are  destined  to  witness  Ae  extinction  of  tiie  transcendent  Imni^ 
nanes  of  man's  intelligence,  nor  even  that  no  new  lights  will  ever 
sftart  into  eixistence.  At  the  age  ^t  which  the  world  has  now  afw 
rived,  and  among  so  many  cultivated  nations,  perpetually  excited  bf 
&e  fever  of  productive  industry,  die  bonds  which  connect  the  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  science  together  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observation; 
and  the  taste^r  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  aihghtened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  ihecMy.  In  the  midst  of  such  numberleal 
attempted  applications  of  so  many  experiments,  repeated  every  day, 
k  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws  should  not  frequently  te 
brought  to  light ;  so  that  great  discoveries  would  be  frequent,  thou^ 
great  inventors  be  rare. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  tiie  high  calUng  of  scientific  minds,  if 
tte  democratic  principle  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  induce  meii  to 
cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other  it  enormoody  in* 
creases  the  number  of  those  v^o  do  cultivate  it  Nor  is  it  crediUe 
that,  from  among  so  great  a  multitude,  no  speculative  genius  should 
from  time  to  time  arise,  inflamed  by  the  love  of  truth  alcxie.  Sack 
tti  one,  we  may  be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature,  whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  or  his  age.  He  re* 
({uires  no  asastance  in  his  course^--«noug^  that  he  be  not  checked 
in  it 

All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this : — permanent  inequality  of  condi* 
lions  leiids  men  to  confine  themselves  to  the  arrogant  and  sterile 
tesearch  of  abstract  truths ;  while  the  sodal  condition  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  democracy  prepare  them  to  seek  the  immediate  and  use- 
M  practical  results  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  smI 
faievitable :  h  is  curious  to  be  acqusdnted  with  it,  and  it  may  be 
aecessary  to  point  it  out 

V  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  natiops  of  our  tina 
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ckarly  decerned  from  afar  oft  these  new  tehdencies,  whicli  wiB 
soon  be  irresistible,  they  "would  itoderttatid  that,  possessing  edaca* 
tion  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic  ages  cannot  fail  to  htt* 
prove  the  industrial  part  of  science;  and  that  henceforward  aH  the 
efforts  of  the  constituted  authorities  otJght  to  be  directed  to  support 
ihe  highest  branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  passioki 
for  science  itself  In  the  present  age  the  human  mind  must  be 
coerced  into  theoretical  studies;  it  runs  of  its  own  accord  to  prac- 
fical  applications;  and,  instead  of  perpetually  referring  it  to  the 
minute  exammation  of  secondary  effects,  it  is  well  to  divert  it  frofifl 
diem  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise  it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  pri- 
mary causes. 

Because  the  civilization  vl  ancient  Rome  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  think 
that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  light 
by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  extinguished,  it  will  dwindle  by 
degrees,  and  expire  of  itself.  By  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere 
applications,  principles  would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  prin- 
ciples were  wholly  forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would 
be  ill  pursued.  New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and 
men  would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without  art, 
scientific  processes  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  there ;  and  they  were  surprised  that  a  people  which  had 
attained  this  point,  should  not  have  gone  beyond  it.  At  a  later 
period  they  discovered  some  traces  of  the  higher  branches  of  science 
which  were  lost  The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  industry ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved,  but  science 
itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to  explain  the  strangely 
motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the  minds  of  this  people.  The 
Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten 
the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used 
the  formula,  without  asking  for  its  meaning ;  they  retained  the  in- 
strument, but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  altermg  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ;  for 
fliem  to  improve  was  impossible.  They  were  compelled,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  predecessors,  lest  they  should 
stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  deviating  for.  an  instant  from  the  path 
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already  laid  down  for  them.  The  source  of  human  kiiowledg» 
was  all  but  dry ;  and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on«  it  could 
neither  swell  its  waters,  nor  alter  its  channel. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for  cen- 
turies. The  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  country  assumed 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  prevailed  there.  A 
sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  everywhere  discernible :  revolu- 
tions were  rare,  and  war  was,  so  to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be  some  nations 
which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their  grasp,  there  are 
others  who  trample  it  themselves  under  their  feet. 
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CHAFTEE  XI. 

OQRCZBXmo  TBE  SPKIT  IN  WHICH  THE  JlBSEBICANS  CUtTITATS 
THE  ABTS* 

It  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my  own,  if  I' 
strove  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  mediocrity  of  fortmies,  the 
absence  of  superfluous  wealth,  the -universal  desire  of  comfort,  and 
the  constant  efforts  by  which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  i^, 
make  the  taste  for  the  useful  predominate  over  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  among  which 
all  these  things  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which  serve 
to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  object  is  to  adorn 
it  They  will  habitually  prefer  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  and 
ibey  win  require  that  the  beautiful  should  be  useful. 

fiut  I  propose  (o  go  further ;  and  after  having  pointed  out  this 
first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commonly  happens  that  m  the  ages  of  privilege  the  practice 
of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege ;  and  that  every  profes- 
sion is  a  separate  walk  upon  which  it  Is  not  allowable  for  every 
one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive  industry  is  free,  the  fixed 
character  which  belongs  to  aristocratic  nations  gradually  segregates 
all  the  persons  who  practise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct 
class,  always  composed  of  the  same  families,  whose  members  are 
all  known  to  each  other,  and  among  whom  a  public  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride  soon  spring  up.  In  a 
dass  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not  only  his  fortune  to 
make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve.  He  is.  not  exclusively  swayed 
by  lus  own  interest,  or  even  by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is, 
^t  each  artisan  should  produce  the  best  possible  workmanship. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  manufac- 
ture, as  well  as  possible— not  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  or  at  the 
lowest  rate. 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  ^ery  profession  is  open  to  all— when  a 
multitude  of  pe^ns  are  constantly  embracing  and  abandoning  it 
-— ^nd  when  its  several  members  are  strangers  to  ea^  other,  indi^ 
ferent  and  from  their  numbers  hardly  seen  among  tfaemselTes ;  the 
social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each  workman,  standing  alone,  eadeaT- 
oors  simply  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  money  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  The  will  of  the  customer  is  then  bis  only  limit 
But  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  revolution  takes  ^lace  in  the 
customer  also.  In  countries  in  which  riches  as  well  as  power  are 
QOQcentrated  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs,  to  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  who  are  always  the  same*  Necessity,  public  opinion, 
or  moderate  desires  exclude  all  others  from  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
As  this  aristocratic  class  remains  fixed  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
on  which  it  stands,  without  diminution  or  increase,  it  is  always  act- 
ed upon  by  the  same  wants  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  from  4heir 
superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is  extremely  well- 
made  and  lasting^  This  affects  the  general  way  of  thinkii^  of  the 
nc^n  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It  often  occurs,  among  such  a  peo- 
ple, that  even  the  peasant  will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he 
covets,  than  procure  them  in  a  state  of  imperfectioa.  In  aristoc- 
racaes,  then,  the  bandicrailsmen  work  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
very  fastidious  customers :  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends 
principally  on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  when,  all  privileges  bdng  abolisfaed, 
ranks  are  intermingled,  and  men  are  for  ever  risiitg  or  sinking  upon 
the  ladder  of  society.  Among  a  democratic  people  a  number  of  citi- 
zens always  exist  whose  patrimony  is  divided  and  decreasing. 
They  have  contracted,  under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  certab 
wants,  which  remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are 
gone ;  and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  al- 
ways in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose  fortune  is  upon 
the  increase^  but  whose  desires  grow  much  faster  than  their  fbr^ 
tunes;  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of  wealth  in  anticipation,  long 
before  tiiey  have  mieans  to  command  them.  Such  men  are  eager 
to  find  some  short  cut  to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within 
tbgk  reach.    From  the  combbation  of  thfase  two  causes  the  result 
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fK^  that  in  clemocraoies  there  aris  always  a  tniilfittMie  of  kiAvldaiJs 
ivbose  Wan<B  are  aboTe  tib^  means,  and  who  ara  rety  wiHing  td 
take  up  with  imperfect  satis&btion^  rather  thatf  abandon  the  object 
of  their  deares. 

The  artisan  resadiry  nnderstands  lliese  pas^ns,  for  he  himself 
partakes  in  them :  in  an  aristocracy  he  would  seek  to  sell  his  work* 
ttansMp  at  a  high  price  to  ^e  few;  he  now  conceives  that  the 
more  expeditions  way  of  getting  rich  is  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price 
to  all.  But  there  -are  only  two  ways  of  lowering  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  first  is  to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more 
ingenious  method  of  producing  them :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
^  s  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value.  Among 
a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  worinnan 
are  directed  to  these  two  objects:  he  strives  to  invent «methocb 
which  may  enable  him  not  only  to  work  better,  but  quicker  and 
cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsb 
qtliahties  of  the  thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for 
the  use  for  whidi  it  is  intended.  When  none  but  the  wealthy  had 
watches,  they  were  almost  all  very  good  cmes :  few  are  now  made 
which  are  worth  much,  but  every  body  has  one  in  his  pocket  Tfautf 
Ae  democratic  principle  not  only  tends  to  direct  the  human  mind  to 
Use  useful  arts,  but  it  induces  the  artisan  to  produce  vnA  great 
rapidity  a  quantity  of  imperfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to 
content  himself  with  these  commodities. 

Not  that  in  democracies  the  arts  are  incapable  of  producing  very 
commendable  works,  if  such  be  required.  This  may  occasionally  be 
file  case,  if  customers  appear  who  are  ready  to  pay  for  time  and 
trouble.  In  this  rivalry  of  every  kind  of  industry— in  the  midst  of 
ttis  immense  competition  and  these  countless  experiments,  some  ex- 
cellent workmen  are  formed  who  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
craft.  But  they  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  displaying  what  they 
can  do ;  they  are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers ;  they  rem«a 
in  a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  condemns  itfeelf,  and, 
though  it  be  very  well  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark  before  it,  aims' 
only  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  contrary,  workmen 
always  do  all  they  can  5  and  when  they  istop,  it  is  because  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  attainments. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  I  find  some  of  the  finest  ppo- 
doctions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  tiik  fact  nothing  o^tfae  social  coa» 
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dition  or  of  llie  pofitical  constitution  of  the  oocmtiy.  But  if  I  pc^* 
ceire  that  the  productioDs  of  the  arts  are  generdly  of  an  iniiuior 
^puJity,  very  abundant  and  rery  cheap.  I  am  conyinced  that,  among 
the  people  where  this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that 
ranks  are  beg^ning  to  intermingle  and  will  soon  be  confounded 
tc^ether. 

The  handicrafismen  of  democratic  ages  endeavour  not  onfy  to 
bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their  commodities  attractive 
quahties  which  they  do  not  in  reahtypossess.  In  the  confuaon  of 
all  ranks  every  one  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes 
great  exertions  to  succeed  in  this  object  Thb  sentiment  indeed 
which  is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  origmate  in 
the  democratic  principle;  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  material 
objects.  To  mimic  virtue  b  of  every  age;  but  the  Jiypocrisy  of 
luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  ages  of  democracy* 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  human  vanity,  the  arts  have  re- 
course to  every  species  of  imposture :  and  these  devices  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Imitation-diamonds  are 
now  made  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  real  ones ;  as  soon  as 
the  art  of  fabricating  false  diamonds  shall  have  readied  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real 
ones,  it  is  probable  that  both  one  and  the  other  will  be  abandoned, 
and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called  the  fine 
arts,  by  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary 
effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of  democratic  institutions 
to  Himinish  the  number  of  men  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but 
these  causes  exert  a  very  powerfiil  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
these  arts  are  cultivated.  Many  of  those  who  had  already  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that  taste,  at 
least  by  imitation ;  and  the  number  of  consumers  increases,  but  opu* 
lent  and  fastidious  consumers  become  more  scarce.  Something 
analogous  to  what  I  have  already  pointed  cut  in  the  useful  arts  tbei; 
takes  place  in  the  fine  arts;  the  productions  of  artists  are  more 
numerous,  but  the  merit  of  each  production  is  diminished  No 
longer  able  to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  jthan  realitjf  ^ 
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In  aiJ8t6bracie8  a  tow  great  pictima  are  prodaced;  in  democratic 
oountriesy  a  vast  number  of  inaigmficant  ones.  In  the  fonner, 
statues  are  raised  cf  bionase;  in  the  latter,  they  are  modelled  in 
plaster. 

Yfhea  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  yrhkk  is  called  the  Narrows,  I  was  8ar|HiRed  to 
perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  a  considec- 
able  number  of  little  palaces  of  white  marble,  several  of  which  woe 
built  after  &e  models  of  ancient  architectore.  When  I  went  the 
next  day  to  inspect  more  dosely  the  buildings  which  had  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  I  found  that  its  walls  were  of  whitewashed 
bridr,  and  its  columns  of  pamted  wood.  All  the  edifices  which.  I 
bad  admired  the  night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy  impart^ 
moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the  imitative  arts  which 
it  is  easy  to  pomt  out  They  frequently  withdraw  them  from  the 
delineation  of  the  soul  to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body: 
and  they  substitute  the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for 
that  of  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in  the 
place  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minutest  intricacies  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the  draftsmen  of  our 
own  time.*    He  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  rigorous 

*"  \1  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  an  opinion  which 
some  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  a  mistaken  one. 
Whoever  has  examined  the  accurate  smdy,  the  dose  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
the  profound  scientific  knowledge  of  Kaf  hael  and  of  almost  all  the  great 
masters  of  art,  in  their  drawings,  (where  the  means  hy  which  their  perfect 
works  were  achi^ed  are  more  easily  discemihle  than  amidst  the  total 
splendour  of  those  works  themselves,)  will,  I  think,  prefer  them  to  the  crude 
design  or  the  pedantic  modelling  of  more  recent  times.  Nor  has  the  in- 
dustry of  the  elder  artists  in  these  details  ever  been  surpassed.  For  instance, 
in  the  series  of  sketches  for  Raphael's  finest  works,  one  represents  the 
skeletons  of  the  whole  group,  in  perfect  and  not  unmeaning  osteology ;  a 
second  reproduces  the  same  group  fleshed  with  complete  anatomical  science ; 
in  a  third,  the  artist  proceeds  to  put  drapery  on  his  figures.  To  compare 
die  drawing  of  Raphael  with  that  of  David,  is  to  compare  the  science  of  a 
surgeon  with  that  of  a  butcher.  The  former  penetrated  by  his  art  into  the 
hidden  beauty  and  truth  of  nature :  the  latter  dragged  nature  to  the  easel, 
and  deprived  her  at  oace  of  life,  truth,  and  fireedom. 

I  would  be  understood  to  confine  this  remark  to  the  illustratioQ  here,  as 
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Bocuraoy  on  tUs  poittt  as  they  do,  beeoase  he  wspt^A  %o  mxrpdm 
lifttctre.  He  sought  to  make  of  man  sometfaiiig  i^rfaioh  abould  be  mh 
perior  to  man,  and  to  embellish  beaoty's  aeli  Bavid  and  his 
scholars  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  weae 
good  psnters.  They  wondtirfully  depicted  the  models  whidi  they 
had  before  thmr  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imtagmed  anydnng  beyond 
&em :  Ihey  followed  natiire  with  fidelity ;  while  Raphad  eought  fir 
sometlung  better  than  nature.  They  have  1^  us  an  «cact  p(»w 
traiture  of  man|  biit  he  discloses  in  his  wodrs  a  gUmpee  of  tiie 
Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  sul^t  is  no  leas  ap*- 
pKcable  to  the  choioe  of  it  The  painters  of  the  middle  ages 
generally  sought  far  above  themselves,  and  away  from  didr  own 
time,  for  mighty  subjects,  which  left  to  theur  knaginatiim  an  nn* 
howaded  range.  Our  painters  frequently  employ  th^  talents  in  the 
«ract  imitation  of  the  details  of  private  life,  whidi  they  have 
always  before  their  eyes ;  and  they  are  for  ever  copying  tnvial 
objects,  the  originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  natnre. 

I  think,  inappropriately  selected;  for  of  the  general  Infiueaee  of  demooaci' 
«n  the  ohoice  of  subjecU,  on  the  Tange  of  art,  on  the  spirit,  ikith,  sod  edu- 
cation of  artists,  and,  last  thotigh  not  least,  m  the  sympathy  of  the  publico 
the  passage  above  gives  a  very  trae  analysis.  The  pictures  of  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  Paul  Potter  belong  as  truly  to  the  burghers  of  Holland,  as 
those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church,  or 
those  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  to  the  courts  sad 
palaces  of  Europe.— Transto/or'i  Note,] 
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on  die  largest  flcale:  bat  betwoen  these  two  extremes  there  is  « 
blank.  A  few  scattered  remains  of  enormous  buildings  can  therefore 
teacb  us  nothing  of  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people  by  wh(»n  they  were  reused.  I  may  add,  though  the  remark 
leads  me  to  step  out  of  my  subject,  that  they  do  not  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  its  greatness,  its  civilization,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
Whensoever  a  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  make  a  whole 
people  co-operate  in  a  angle  undertaking,  that  power,  with  little 
knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  succeed  in  obtaining  some- 
thing enormous  from  the  co-operation  of  efTorts  so  multiplied.  But 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  was  very  happy, 
very  enlightened,  or  even  very  strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  vast  palaces ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Cortes  from  con- 
quering the  Mexican  empi^  with  Isix  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six- 
teen horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the  aqueducts  which 
surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities — they  would  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  power  and  their  wealth.  If  they  had  invented  tiie  steam 
en^ne,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of 
their  empire  those  long  artificial  roads  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  at  once  the  splendid  memorials  of  thdr 
ignorance^  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track  than  a 
few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods  upon  its  surfaoci 
mi^  have  been  more  the  master  of  Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 
unquxT  CBtXLffoassetvsB  or  dbmockatic  aoer. 

When  a  traveller  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  United 
States,  and  examines  the  American  books  upon  the  dielves,  the  nump 
ber  of  works  appears  extremely  great ;  while  that  of  known  authors 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely  small.  He  will  first  meet 
with  a  number  of  elementary  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  Most  of  these  books  are  written  in 
Europe;  the  Americans  reprint  them,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
country.  Next  comes  an  enormous  quantity  of  religious  works,  Bi« 
bles,  sermctns,  edifying  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity,  and  reports 
of  charitable  sodeties ;  lastly,  appears  the  long  catalogue  of  political 
pamphlets.  In  America,  parties  do  not  write  books  to  combat  each 
ofhor's  opinions,  but  pamphlets  which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  then  expire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  &ese  obscure  productions  of  the  human  brain, 
are  to  be  found  the  more  remarkable  works  of  that  small  number  of 
authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  Europeans. 

Although  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized  country 
in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  a  laige  number  of  persons 
are  nevertheless  to  be  found  there  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind,  and  who  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their 
lives,  at  least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  books  which  they 
require.  Almost  aU  important  English  books  are  republished  in  the 
United  States*  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  still  darts  its 
rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  There  is 
hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not  contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
Siakspere.  I  remember  that  I  read  the  feudal  play  of  Henry  Y.  for 
the  first  time  in  a  log  bouse 
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Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the  treasiues  of 
English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  they  find  the 
literature  of  England  growing  on  their  own  soil  The  larger  part 
of  thst:  small  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and 
still  more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the  midst  of  democ- 
racy the  ideas  and  literary  fa^on  which  are  current  among  the 
aristocratic  nations  they  have  taken  for  their  model.  They  paint 
with  colours  borrowed  from  foreign  manners ;  and  as  they  hardly  erar 
represent  the  country  they  w«re  bom  in  as  it  really  is,  liiey  are  sd* 
dom  popular  there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  so  convinced  that 
it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  pubfished,  that  before  tiiey  can 
inake  up  tiieir  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one  of  ttieir  authors,  they 
generally  wait  till  his  fame  has  been  ratified  in  England,  just  as  in 
pictures  the  author  of  an  original  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  judge  of 
<he  moit  of  a  copy* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then  at  present,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknowledge 
as  American  are  the  journalists.  They  indeed  are  not  great  wiiterSi 
hut  they  speak  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  and  make  them- 
selves heard  by  them.  Other  authors  are  aliens ;  they  are  to  the 
Americans  what  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general  sym- 
patiiy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act  tipon  the  manners 
of  the  people. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  very  far  firom  oiigi- 
Bating  in  democracy  alone,  and  tLat  the  causes  of  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  independent  of  the  democratic 
principle.  If  the  Americans,  retaining  the  same  laws  and  social 
condition,  had  had  a  diifer^t  origin,  and  had  been  transported  into  ^ 
another  country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  have  had  a  Utera* 
ture.  Even  as  they  now  are,  I  am  convinced  that  they  vnSl  ulti- 
ttiately  have  one ;  but  its  character  will  be  different  from  that  which 
marks  the  American  litei^ary  productions  of  our  time,  and  that  chi^- 
tcter  will  be  peculiarly  its  own.*  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  fUs 
character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  among  whom  letters  are  culti- 
vated; the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  state>  are 
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«»KfaMtel  by  a  ruliag  da^s  in  aociety.  ^  The  literary  as  well  as  iht 
politioal  career  is  altooat  entirely  confined  to  this  daas,  or  to  tfaoae 
Aearert  to  tt-in  rank*  Tbe^e  paremiaes  suffice  to  give  me  a  key  to 
aUtkerest 

When  a  small  nomber  of  the  same  men  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  objects^  they  easily  concert  urith  one  anoflMr 
and  agree  upon  c^rtab  leading  rules  "which  are  to  gorem  them  each 
and  alL  If  the  olject  which  attracts  the  attentioh  of  these  inen  is 
literature,  the  prodnctionB  of  the  nund  will  soon  be  sulgected  by 
ikess  to  predse  canons,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowaUe  to 
d^wrt  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in  the  ooiuitryi 
ttey  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to  ado|rt  a  certain  number 
flf  fixed  mks  tar  themselves,  but  to  follow  &ose  whidi  thw  forai^ 
fiifiiers  laid  down  for  th^  own  guidance^  tfaur  code  will  be  at  once 
strict  and  traditional.  As  they  lure  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the 
Mres  of  daily  life — as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than  thor 
fcdiers  were  before  them-Hkhey  have  learned  to  take  an  interest,  fiv 
several  generaliens  back,  in  the  labours  of  the  mind  They  have 
learned  to  understand  literature  as  an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  ihr 
ili  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a  scholar-^like  satisfaction  in  seeing  men 
conform  to  its  rules.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  spesk 
began  and  will  end  their  lives  in  easy  or  in  affluent  circunisianccs; 
ksDce  they  have  naturally  concaved  a  taste  for  choice  gratificationi, 
and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pkaaiires.  Nay  more,  a  kind  of 
kMldeDCe  of  nmd  and  heart,  which  they  frequently  contract  m  the 
jHidst  of  this  long  and  peaoefol  enjoyment  of  so  mudb  welfiBore,  leaili 
tton  to  pat  afide,  even  from  their  pleasures,  whatever  uagbt  be  too 
starding  or  too  acute.  Iliey  had  rather  be  amuMd,  than  intensefy 
dccited ;  th^  widb  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  canried  away* 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  Kteraiy  performances  eota- 
cnted  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have  Just  described,  and 
we  shall  readily  conceive  a  style  of  literature  in  which  everything 
win  be  regular  and  pre*«rranged  The  slightest  work  will  be  care- 
fully toadied  m  its  least  details ;  art  and  labour  wffl  be  cflHspicawM 
in  everything ;  each  land  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its  own, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and  which  (fistinguish 
it  from  all  others.  Style  vrill  be  thought  of  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  thought ;  fod  the  form  will  be  no  leas  considered  than  the 
matter :  the  diction  will  be  noliAed,  mecsoped,  and  nmform.    Ike 
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tone  of  the  nund  vfSi  be  always  dignified^  seldom  very  animated; 
and  writers  will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to 
multiply  their  productions.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
members  of  the  literary  class,  always  living  among  themselves  and 
writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  lose  sight  of  die  rest  of  the  worlds 
which  will  infect  them  with  a  false  and  laboured  style ;  they  wiH 
lay  down  nunute  literary  rules  for  iheir  exclusive  use,  which  wiH 
iQsensibly  lead  them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  natura  By  dint  of  striving  after  a  mode 
of  parlance  different  from  ihe  vulgar,  they  will  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  jargon,  which  is  hardly  less  remote  from  pure  language 
than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people.  Such  are  the  natural  perib 
of  hterature  among  aristocracies.  Every  aristocracy  which  keeps 
itself  entirely  aloof  from  the  people  becomes  impotent — a  fact  which 
18  as  true  in  hterature  as  it  is  in  politics.* 

Let  us  nowtum  the  picture  and  consider  the  other  side  of  it :  kt 
us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  Of  a  democracy,  not  unpr^ared 
by  ancient  traditions  and  present  culture  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Ranks  are  there  intermingled  and  confounded; 
knowledge  and  power  are  both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  scattered  on  every  side.  Here  then  is  a  motley 
multitude,  whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  suppUed.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  have  not  dl  recdved  the  same 
education ;  they  do  not  possess  the  same  degree  of  culture  as  their 
fiithers,  nor  any  resemblance  to  them — nay,  they  perpetually  dife 
from  thonselves,  for  they  live  in  a  state  of  incessant  change  of  plaoe^ 
feelings,  and  fortunes.  IThe  mmd  of  each  member  of  the  community 
is  therefore  unattached  to  that  of  his  fellow-dtiz^s  by  tradition  or 
by  common  habits;  and  they  have  never  had  the  power,  the  indi* 
nation,  nor  the  time  to  concert  together.  It  is  however  from  the 
bosom-  of  this  heterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  auth(»8  spring; 

*  All  this  18  espedaliy  true  of  the  anstoemtic  countries  whicb  have  been 
long  and  peaoeliilly  subject  to  a  mooarchical  govemmenti  When  liberty 
prevails  in  an  aristociacy,  the  higher  ranks  are  constantly  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  aristocratic 
eommnoity.  There  spring?  up,  moreover,  in  a  privileged  body,  governing 
with  energy  and  an  habitually  bold  polieyi  a  taste  for  stir  and  exeitem«it| 
which  must  in&IiiUy  afieet  all  litemy  parfonnaBoes. 
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and  firoDd  tiie  same  wmroe  Hmr  proiiB  and  Utek  fane  are  dia* 
UribQted. 

I  can  wittiotit  difficulty  undenrtand  that,  under  taeie  orcom* 
stances,  I  must  esqpect  to  meet  in  the  Kteratore  of  such  a  people 
wifii  but  few  of  those  strict  oonrentibaal  ndes  which  tfre  admitted 
hj  readers  and  by  writes  in  aristocratic  ages.  If  h  sh€Ndd  happen 
Aat  the  men  of  some  one  period  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rutes^ 
that  would  prove  nothing  for  the  following  poiod ;  for,  among  de^ 
raocratic  nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  people*  Among 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  suehTules  should  ever  be  pw- 
manent 

In  democrades  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  «tfae  men  wfaa 
coMvate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education ;  and  most  of 
those  who  have  some  tinge  of  belleslettres,  are  either  engaged  in 
politics,  or  in  a  profes^on  which  only  allows  them  to  taste  occasion* 
ally  and  by  stealth  the  pleasures  of  Ae  mind.  These  pleasure^ 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  charin  of  their  lives;  but 
they  are  considered  as  a  transient  and  necessary  recreation  amid  the 
aerious  labours  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  acquire  a  sdf&ciently 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  appreciate  its  more 
delicate  beauties ;  and  the  minor  shades  of  expression  must  escape 
flicm.  As  the  time  they  can  devote  to  letters  is  very  short,  they 
seek  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  whole  of  it.  They  prefer  boohi 
which  may  be  easily  procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no 
learned  researches  to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties,  self* 
proffered,  and  easily  enjoyed ;  above  all,  they  must  have  what  is 
imexpected  and  new.  Accustomed  to  the  struggle,  the  crosses, 
and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require  rapid  emotionSi 
startfing  passages — ^truths  or  errors  brilliant  enough  to  rouse  them 
up,  and  to  plunge  them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst 
of  a  subject.  ^ 

Why  should  I  say  toore  *?  or  who  does  not  understand  what  tt 
about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken  as  a  whole, 
literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present,  as  it  does  in  the 
periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order,  regularity,  science,  and 
art;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary,  ordinarily  be  slighted,  some- 
times despised.  Style  will  frequently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  over- 
burdened, and  loose — ^almost  always  vehement  and  bold.   Aut}ior8 
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will  aim  at-fapidity  of  execution,  mffre  Aan  at  perfection  of  detui. 
Small  productions  will  be  more  common  than  bulky  books:  there 
will  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  iinaginaJion  than  pro- 
fiindity ;  and  literary  performances  will  bear  marks  of  an  untu^ 
tored  and  i^de  vigour  of  thought — frequently  of  great  varie^ 
and  singufair  fecundity^  The  objeet  of  autiiofs  will  be  to  astonish 
rather  than  to  pleaae,  and  to  stir  the  passaons  more  than  to  chaia 
tiietaste. 

Here  and  Aere,  indeed,  wiltets  will  doubtless  occur  who  will 
choose  a  different  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are  gifted  with  mj^ 
perior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers^  in  spite  of  their  defects 
or  their  better  qualities;  but  these  exceptions  will  be  rare,  and 
eren  the  authors  who  shall  so  depart  from  the  received  practice  in 
the  main  subject  of  their  works,  wiU  always  relapaie  into  it  in  some 
lesser  details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  condition^ ;  the  transition  by 
which  a  nation  passes  fromithe  former  to  the  latter  is  not  sudden 
but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very  various  intensity. 
In  the  passage  which  conducts  a  lettered  people  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a  moment  at  which  the  literaij 
genius  of  democratic  nations  has  its  confluence  witii  that  of  ari»> 
tocracies^  and  both  seek  to  establish  their  joint  sway  ov^r  the  human 
Bund.  Such  epochs  are  transient,  but  very  brilliant:  they  are 
fertile  without  exuberance,  and  animated  without  confusion.  The 
Frendi  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  serve  as  an 
example. 

I  should  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that  the 
literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social  condition 
and  its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  independently  of 
ttiese  causes,  there  are  several  others  which  confer  certain  charao- 
teristics  on  literary  producticms;  but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  a  people  and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  always 
Tory  numerous:  whoever  knows  the  one,  is  never  completely 
ignorant  of  the  other. 
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CHAFFER  XIV. 

THE  TBADE  OT  LITBBATiniB. 

Pbmocract  not  only  infuses  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  tra« 
dmg  classes,  but  introduces  a  trading  spirit  into  literature. 

la  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  number ;  m 
democracies,  they  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  less  difficult  to 
please.  The  consequence  is,  that  among  aristocratic  nations  no 
one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  immense  exertions,  and  that 
these  exertions  may. bestow  a  great  deal  of  fame,  but  can  never 
earn  much  money ;  while  among  democratic  nations,  a  writer 
may  flatter  Jiimself  that  he  will  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  meager 
iqiutation  and  a  large  fortune*  For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be 
admired,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  of  readjsrs,  and  their  continual  era- 
Ting  for  something  new^  insures  the  sale  of  books  which  nobody 
much  esteems. 

In  deo(K>cratic  periods  the  public  frequently  treat  authors  as 
kkigs  do  their  courtiers;  they  enrich  and  they  despise  thesd. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  which  are  bom  in  courts, 
or  which  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of  writen 
who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade ;  and  for  some  few  great 
wuhors  who  adorn  it,  you  nuiy  reckon  thousands  of  idea-mongers 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

niB  8TUDT  OF  GREEK  AKD  LATIN  LITERATDEE  PECULIABLT  XJBBFVL  V 
DEMOCBATIC   COMBfUNITIES. 

What  was  called  the  People  in  the  most  democratic  republics 
of  antiquity,  wais  very  unlike  what  we  designate  by  that  teniL 
In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took  part  in  public  affairs  i  but  there 
were  only  twenty  thousand  citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred 
'  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  dis* 
charged  the  greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the 
present  day  to  the  lower  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was  after  all  merely  an  aristo- 
cratic republic  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply  an  intestine 
feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  same  family. 
All  the  citizens  belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  aristocracy,  and  parta- 
long  of  its  character. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  ancients,  bodes 
were  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  very  great  difficulties 
im])eded  their  publication  and  circulation.  These  circumstances 
concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits  among  a  small  number  of 
men,  who  formed  a  small  literary  aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer 
spirits  of  the  great  political  aristocracy.  Accordingly  nothing 
goes  to  prove  that  literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

These  peoples,  which  not  only  constituted  aristocracies,  but  very 
polished  and  free  nations,  of  course  imparted  to  their  literary  pro* 
ductions  the  defects  and  the  merits  which  characterize  the  litera- 
ture of  aristocratic  ag(  s.    And  indeed  a  very  superficial  survey 
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of  the  literary  reoiains  of  the  ancieniii  will  suffice  to  cqnyince  ua 
that  if  those  were  sometimes  defioienl  in  variety  or  fertility  in 
thor  sulyects,  or  in  boldne^,  vivacity,  or  power  of  generaliza* 
tbn  in  their  thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite  care  a^d 
skill  in  their .  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to  be  done 
hastily  or  at  random:  every  line  is  written  for  the  eye  of  the 
connais9eur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception  of  ideal  beanty* 
No  Uterature  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the  writers  of 
democracies  are  naturally  deficient,  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of 
the  ancients  :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied 
in  democratic  ages.  This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
to  combat  the  literary  defects  inherent  in  those  ages :  as  for  their 
more  praiseworthy  literary  qualities,  they  will  spring  up  of  their 
own  accord,  without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  understood. 
A  particular  study  may  be  useful  to  the  literature  of  a  people, 
without  bemg  appropriate  to  its  social  and  political  wants.  If 
men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nothing  but  the  literature  of  the 
dead  languages  in  a  community  where  every  one  is  habitually 
led  to  make  vehement  exertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his 
fortune,  the  result  would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  danger- 
ous, race  of  citiziens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition 
would  give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion  would  never  teach  them  to  supply,  they  would  perturb  the 
state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead  of  enrich- 
ing it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  democratic  communities  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  demands  that 
the  education  of  the  greater  number  should  be  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial,  rather  than  literary.  Greek  and  Latin  should 
not  be  taught  in  all  schools;  but  it  is  important  that  those  who  by 
their  natural  disposition  or  their  fortime  are  destined  to  cultivate 
letters  or  prepared  to  relish  them,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired,  and 
where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  few  excellent  univer- 
sities would  do  more  toward  the  attainment  of  this  object  than  a 
vast  number  of  bad  grammar-schools,  where  superfluous  matters, 
badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  instruction  in  neces- 
sary studies. 

36 
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All  who^  aspire  to  literary  excellence  m  democratic  naftiOBS, 
ought  frequently  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  springs  of  ancienl 
literature:  there  is  no  more  wholesome  course  for  &e  mind.  Not 
that  I  hold  the  literary  productions  of  the  ancients  to  he  irre^ 
proachahle ;  but  I  think  that  diey  have  some  especial  merits,  ad* 
mirably  calculated  to  counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  Thegr 
are  a  prop  on  tiie  idde  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of  fdbnf^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  ESTECT  OF  DEM0CRAC7  ON  LANGUAGE* 

If  the  reader  has  rightly  understood  what  I  have  already  said 
on  the  subject  of  literature  in  general,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  that  species  of  influence  which  a  democratic 
social  condition  and  democratic  institutions  may  exercise  over 
language  itself,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  thought 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  more  in  England 
Aan  in  their  own  country ;  since  they  constantly  study  the  En- 
glish writers,  and  take  them  every  day  for  their  models.  But  such 
IS  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  is  more 
immediately  subjected  to  thie  peculiar  causes  acting  upon  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the  written,  but  to  the  spoken 
language  that  attention  must  be  paid,  if  we  would  detect  the 
modifications  which  the  idiom  of  an  aristocratic  people  may  un* 
dei^o  when  it  becomes  the  language  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges  than  I 
can  be  myself  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  frequently 
assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  notably  different  from  that  of  the  educated  classed 
IB  Gre^t  Britain*  They  complain,  not  only  that  the  Americans 
have  brought  into  use  a  number  of  new  words — ^the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain 
that  much — but  that  these  new  words  are  more  e^ecially  taken 
firom  the  jargon  of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or  the  language 
of  trade.  They  assert,  in  addition  to  this,  that  old  English  words 
are  often  used  by  the  Americans  in  new  acceptations ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Umted  States  frequently  intermingle 
ikeir  phraseology  in  the  strangest  manner,  and  sometimes  place 
words  together  which  are  alwayc^  kept  apart  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  country.    These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at 
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vanotis  times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  cre£t,  led 
me  to  reflect  upon  the  subject ;  and  my  reflections  brought  me,  by 
theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  point  at  which  my  infcHrmants 
had  arriyed  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  language  must  naturally  partake  cf  that  state 
of  repose  in  which  every  thing  remains.  Few  new  words  are 
coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made ;  and  even  if  new  things 
were  made,  they  would  be  designated  by  known  words,  whose 
meaning  has  been  determined  by  tradition.  If  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  bestirs  itself  at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking 
m  from  without,  the  novel  expressions  which  are  introduced  are 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  learnmg,  intelligence,  and  philosophy 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  literature 
toward  the  west,  the  French  language  was  almost  immediately 
invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  which  had  all  Greek  or 
Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  sprang  up  in  France, 
which  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and  which  produced 
no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very  gradual  one,  upon  the  people. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  succiBSsively  exhibited  the  same 
change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six  hundred  wcHds 
mto  the  English  language,  almost  all  derived  from  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.*  The  constant  agitation  which  prevails  in 
a  democratic  conuaunity  tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost,  or  re« 
appear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of  minor  shades. 

*  [I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence  the  author  drew  so  startling,  and 
probably  erroneous,  an  assertion.  Certainly  as  the  *  fabbro  della  lingua  mn^ 
teraa,'  Milton  must  occupy  a  rank  second  to  that  of  the  great  poeta  and  di- 
viaes  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamea  Nor  indeed  is  tjie  example  very 
happily  chosen,  since  Milton's  prose  writings  were  addressed  to  a  pamphlet- 
reading  people,  among  whom  that  same  principle  which  founded  the  democ- 
racies of  New  England,  had  made  very  extensive  progress.  I  imagine  Mon- 
taigne to  be  a  perfect  example  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  meaning ;  his  style 
was  learned  to  his  contemporaries,  and  antiquated  before  the  best  age  of 
French  literature.  But  happily  for  modem  English,  it  has  retained  muck 
more  of  its  affinity  to  the  language  a£  those  who  were  princes  of  learning  ia 
the  eady.  time»  than  the  French  diction  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
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The  consequence  is^  that  many  words  mtest  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  others  must  be  brought  mto  use. 

D^nocratic  nations  love  change  for  its^own  sake ;  and  this  is 
seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  politics.  Even  when 
they  do  not  need  to  change  words,  they  sometimes  feel  a  wish  to 
transform  them. 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
greJit  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also  by  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent.  Among  such  a  people 
the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in  language  as  well  as  in  erery- 
ihing  else:  its  preyailing  spirit  is  as  manifest  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  But  the  majority  is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in 
study-^— in  political  and  commercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical 
speculation  or  literary  pursuits.  Most  of  the  words  coined  or 
adopted  for  its  use  will  therefore  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ; 
they  will  mainly  serve  to  express  the  wants  of  buaness,  the  pas- 
.ttbns  of  party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
departments  the  language  will  constantly  spread,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  the 
dogy. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  democratic  nations  are  wont  to  de- 
rive their  new  expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  go  to 
work  to  coin  them,  both  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living  in 
democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not  care  to  dive  into 
Ike  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expression  they  happen  to  want 
If  they  have  sometimes  recourse  to  learned  etymolo^es,  vanity  will 
induce  them  to  search  at  the  roots  of  the  dead  languages ;  bu" 
erudition  does  not  naturally  furnish  them  with  its  resources.  The 
most  ignorant,  it  sometimes  happens,  will  use  them  most  The 
eminently  democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will 

oeotories  prestfrves  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth ;  probably  owing 
to  th»  greater  fixedness  of  our  aristociatic  national  cfaancter. 

<*  W  says  Br.  Johoton,  *'  the  language  of  thedogy  were  eztmeted  ftoa 
Hooker  and  the  transiatioa of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natoral  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  £rom  Raleigh ;  the 
dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the  diction  of 
eommon  life  firom  Shakspere,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for  want 
«|  Eng^  woids  in  which  the?  misht  be  eappn8Btd.^^Transldt<>r*i  NoteJJ 
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often  lead  them  to  s^ek  to  Agnify  »  vulgar  profession  by  a  Qvmk 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  the  more  remote  from 
learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erudite  is  its  appellation.  Thus 
Ibe  French  rope-dancers  have  transformed  themselres  into  *' Acro- 
bates"  and  "Funambules,"  . 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  democratic 
nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tQogues ;  for  their  mu- 
tual intercourse  becomes  peipetual,  and  the  inhabitants  of  difTerent 
countries  imitate  each  other  the  more  readily  as  ihej  grow  more 
like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  democratic 
xtations  attempt  to  perpetrate  innovations.  From  time  to  time  they 
resume  forgotten  e3q>resdons  in  their  vocabulary,  which  they  re^ 
4Store  to  use ;  or  they  borrow  from  some  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which  they  introduce  with  a  figura- 
tive meaning  into  the  language  of  daily  life.  Many  expressions 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession 
.or  a  party,  are  thus  drawn  into  general  circulation. 

Th^most  common  expedient  employed  by  djemooratic  nations 
to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giving  some  vtor 
wonted  meaning  to  an  eiq>ression  already  in  use.  This  method  is 
very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no  leariung  is  required  to 
use  it  aright,  and  ignorance  itself  rather  facilitates  the  practice;  but 
that  practice  is  most  dangerous  to  the  language.  When  a  demo- 
cratic people  doubles  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  thc^ 
sometimes  render  the  signification  which  it  retains  as  ambiguous  as 
that  which  it  acquires.  An  author  begins  by  a  slight  deflection  of 
a  known  expression  from  its  priniitive  meaning,  and  he  adapts  it, 
thus  modified,  as  veil  as  he  can  to  his  subject  A  second  writer 
twists  the  sense  of  the  expression  m  another  way ;  a  third  takes 
possession  of  it  for  another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  common 
appeal  to  the  sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  defi- 
nitely settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambigu<* 
ous  condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writere  hardly  ever  ap- 
pear to  dwell  upon  a  angle  thought,  but  they  always  seem  to 
point  their  aim  at  a  knot  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 
which  of  them  has  heen  hit 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  demooraqr*  I  had  rather 
that  ihe  language  diould  be  made  hideous  urith  words  mqxntdl 
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ttomikt  Caimaia^  the  IWlan^or^be  Brnma,  ibaa  tM  <be  J 
kig  of  a  word  in  out  own  language  should  become  indeterHunatei 
fiamoBy  ^uid  imilbnDity  aie  only  ^eaondaiajr  beratiee  ia  cwqpon* 
Hon:  maiijr  ctf  these  tUags  •are  conTenlMnialy  mm],  ^tdotly  qpeak- 
iog,  it  IS  possible  to  iCbrego  them ;  but  without  dsar  (iiraseologj 
Hnen  JB  no  good  lai^uage. 

The  ymcipiB  of  ecjaalifgr  aeooBsari^y  iptrodoces. several,  otbr 
-iehaages  into  language. 

In  aristocratio  ages^whea  each  natien  tends  to  stand  aloof  £rQB^ 
all  otberSyand  MIqbs  to  have  ^stinot  characteristicsof  its  own,  it 
often  ba{q^eBS  that  several  peoples  whi^b  have  a  oommon  origin 
heeome  neverthelesB  estranged  from  each  other ;  so  that,  without 
oeasing  to  understand  the  same  language,  they  no  longer  all  tqfe»k 
it  in  the  same  inanner.  In  these  ages  each  natipn  is,'divided  into  a 
oeriain  number  of  clfieses,  which  ^^ee  but  little  of  each  other  and 
do  not  intermingle,  ICaoh  of  these  classes  contract8,4indinrrariab|ly 
letahis,  haldts  of  mind  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopts  by  choice  cer- 
tain words  and  certain  terasy  winch  afterward  pass  from  genera- 
^tion  to  generation,  like  their  estates.  The  same  idiom  then  con^- 
^MTises  a  language  of  the  poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich^-*a  lan- 
guage of  the  citisen  and  a  language  of  the  nobility — a  leanied 
faojgttsge  and  a  vulgar  one.  The  de^er  the  divifions,  and  the 
more  inqmssable  the  barriers  of  society  bocome^the  more  must  this 
>e  the  case*  I  would  lay  a  wager,  that  among  the  castes  of  India 
there  are  ama2ing  variations  of  language,  and  that  there  is  almost 
as  nuich  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Paria  and  that  of 
the  Brahmin  as  there  is  in  their  drefs. 

"When  on  the^umtrary,  men, being  no  longer  restrained  by  ranlo, 
meet  on  terms  of  constant  iateroourse ,  when  castes  are  destroy^, 
and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited  and  intermixed  with  eaoh 
other,  all  the  words  of  a  language  are  mingled.  .  Those  which  ase 
■asmtaUe  to  the  greate  wunber  perish :  the  remainder  form«a 
commoiL  storey  whence  every  one  chooses  pretfy  nearly  «t  random. 
Almost  all  the  diffsrent  dialeots  which  dii^ded  the  idioms  of  £uro- 
•peui  nations  aie  maniftstly  dedinii^:  ttiere  is  no  jm^ou  ia  the 
Mew  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day  from  the  old  coua* 


,  The  Inftieace  of  this  Tevolution  in  social  conditions  is  as  much 
lak  ia  style  as  it  k  ia  phrai^lqgy*    Mot  only  does  every  one  use 
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tbe  same  words,  hutz,  haUt  springs  up  of.  vising  l^em  without 
ifiscnmination.  The  rules  whkh  style  had  set  iq>  are  almost 
abolished :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn  between  expressions  which 
seem  by  their  very  nature  vulgar,  and  others  wfaioh  appear  to  be 
refined.  Persons  springing  from  different  raidcs  ot  society  cany 
the  terms  and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  tiiem, 
into  whatever  circumstances  tiiey  may  psfis ;  thus  the  origin  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  origin  of  individuals,  and  fliere  is  as  much 
confusion  in  language  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  classification  of  words  there  are  rules 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  form  of  society  any  more  tiian  to 
another,  but  which  are  derived  firom  the  nature  of  things.  Some 
expressions  and  phrases  are  vulgar,  because  the  ideas  they  are 
meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves ;  o&ers  are  of  a  higher 
character,  because  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  designate  are 
naturally  elevated.  No  intermixture  of  ranks  will  ever  efface 
these  differences.  But^  the  principle  of  equality  cannot  fail  to 
root  out  whatever  is  merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  die 
forms  of  thought  Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  which  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  will  always  be  less  respected  by 
a  democratic  people  than  by  any  other,  because  among  such  a 
people  there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed  by  edu* 

.  cation,  culture,  and  leisure  to  study  the  natural  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by  their  own 
observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature  of 
democratic  languages,  which  is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  any  other.  It  has  alre»iy  been  shewn  that  democratic 
nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  passion,  for  general  ideas, 
and  tiiat  this  arises  from  tiieir  peculiar  merits  and  defects.  This 
13dng  for  general  ideas  is  displayed  in  democratic  languages  by 
the  continual  use  of  generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  Aey  are  employed.    This  is  the  great 

*  merit  and  the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic  terms 
or  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of  q>eech  enlarge 
thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  enabling  it  to 
include  several  objects  in  a  toall  compass.  A  French  demo- 
e  atic  writer  will  be  apt  to  say  capaciiis  in  the  absthict^for  mea 
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of  cfqpaciljy  aad  rnthout  particidBrizing  Hie  objects  to  -which 
thdr  capacity  is  applied :  he  will  talk  about  actualites  to  desig- 
Date  m  one  woidthe  things  passing  before  his  eyes  at  the  instant; 
and  he  will  comprehend  under  the  term  iventtwlitSs  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  uniyerse,  dating  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  qpeaks.  Democratic  writers  are  perpetually  coining  words  of 
this  kind,  in  which  they  sublimate  into  ftffther  abstraction  the 
abstract  tenoos  o{  the  language.  Nay  more,  to  render  their  mode 
of  speeph  more  succinct^  they  personify  the  subject  of  these  ab- 
stract terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  entity.  Thus  they  would 
say  in  Frenph,  La  force  des  €ho$es  vend  que  les  cafocUes  gou^ 
nemeni,* 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own  exam* 
pie.  I  haye  frequently  used  the  word  bqualfty  in  an  absolute 
sense^-^nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in  several  places ;  thus  I 
'  have  said  that  equality  does  suoh  and  such  things,  or  refrains 
from  doing  others.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  used  these  expressions :  they 

*  [As  a  further  niustration  of  this  observation,  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  exemplify  by  retaining  the  phrase  of  the  original,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advert  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  French  and  English  languages  in 
this  respect*  The  French  (whether  it  be  from  their  democratic  social  con- 
dition or  from  their  national  vivacity)  have  acquired  a  habit  of  dealing 
fimiiliarly  withj^eneral  propositions,  conveyed  in  very  loose  terms.  The 
English  (whether  it  be  from  their  aristocratic  manners,  or  from  their  na- 
tional  sobriety  of  character)  have  retained  much  more  of  the  positive  and 
the  concrete  forms  in  their  language.  We  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  democracy  at  which  abstract  ideas  are  enounced,  upon  a  very  superficial 
aeipiaintance,  as  absolute  propositioDs,  or  personified  till  they  are  made  to 
play  the  part  of  living  agent&  The  innovations  which  the  author  points 
out  in  the  text  as  having' befallen  the  French  language  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  are  still,  I  think,  inadmissible  into  the  pure  English.  Hence  arosi 
the  chief  difficulty  of  rendering  into  our  tongue  forms  of  speech  so  repug- 
nant to  the  positive  getuus  of  the  language :  for  egalitS^  I  have  generally 
written  the  fmnciple  of  equtdiiy ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  witj^oat  abridging  the  author's  meaning,  to  connect  each  al^ 
straet  term  with  its  appropriate  object.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
in  the  age  to  disregard  these  distinctions,  and  to  Grallicize  or  generalize 
our  forms  of  expression;  but  if  I  were  required  to  point  out  the  class  of 
authors  who  have  done  most  to  vitiate  the  language  in  this  respect,  I 
shoold  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  democratic  writers  in  the  late 
Westminster  Review. — Trandaif>T*s  Note,'] 
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would  never  kave  tboug&t  of  uakig  thevwcnd  ecgas^iy  ^IhoHtajp- 
j)lyiug  it  to  some  particular  object ;  and  they  would  rather  have 
renounced  the  term  altogelher  than  have  eoioaeiited  to  make  « 
liYing  personage  of  it. 

These  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  defliocratie  languages, 
and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without  attachiBg  them  to 
any  particular  fact,  eolsorge  and  obscure  the-tfaougbfts  &ey  vre 
intended. to  convey ;  they  render  the  mode  at  speeeh  more  fl«&- 
cincty  and  the  idea  contained  in  it  less  <^lear.  But  with  regafd  iD 
language,  democratic  nations  prefer  obscunty  to  IsEbcur* 

I  know  not  indeed  whetiaer  this  loose  style  has  not  "some  fsticM 
charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  among  thtoe  nations.  As 
the  men  who  live  there  are  frequently  left  to  the  efforts  of  their 
individual  powers  of  mind,  they  are  almost  always  a  prey  to 
flottbt:  and  as  their  aituation  in  life  is  for  ever  duknging,  they  atfe 
nev^  held  fast  to  any  of  their  opinions  hy  the  cei^tadn  tencM  ot 
iheir  fortunes  Men  living  in  democratic  oountries  are,  then,  apt 
to  entertain  unsettled  ideas,  and  they  require  loose  expressions  Id 
convey  them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idea  they  ex* 
jnress  to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  maj 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  liking  for  absbraot 
terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  false  bottom ;  yon 
may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  aoid  take  4heBi  out  agiaa 
without  being  observed. 

Among  all  nations,  generic  and  ab^act^  terms  form  the  lass 
of  language.  I  do  not,  therefore,  aflfect  to  expel  these  terms  from 
democratic  languages ;  I  simply  remark,  that  men  have  an  «qpt* 
cial  tendencyi  in  the  ages  of  democracy,  io  mtiltiply  wonk  of 
tim  kind — to  take  ifaem  always  by  tbemselvBS'  in  ttMdr  andst  a1>- 
stract  acceptation,  and  to  use  Ihem  on  all  occasions,  even  when 
the  nature  of  the  discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER  Xtn. 

OF  fiOHS   IF  TOE  MDIIOB8  OT  ?0G1ET  AII0N0  DEHOOftAtlC  NATIONS. 


Vi&idus  differeut  signUcaiiosfl  hzve  heea  ^v^a  to  the  woid 
Pdetrj.  It  wcmld  w^axy  my  i:eaders  if  I  w^re  to  lead  them  into 
^ ^scussioa  as  to  which  of  these  definitioDa  ought  to  be  selected: 
I  i»efer  telling  thesa  at  onoe  that  which  I  ha;v«.Gfao6e]i.  In  mgr 
^ipmoii^  Poet^  is  the  search  aad  the  deUnealion  of  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who^  by  soppreasing  a  part  of  ^  what  exists,  Iqr 
addii^g  some  imaginary  toudies  to  the  picture,  and  by  combining 
certain  real  circumstanoes^  but  which  do  not  in  fa<5t  conourrent^ 
•h^^pen,  completes  and  extends  the  work  of  nature.  Thus  the 
object  of  poetry  is  not  to  represent  what  is  true,  but  to  adoxn  h, 
and  to  present  to  the  mind  som^e  loftier  im^ery.  Verse,  regarded 
^ihe  ideal-beauty  of  language,  may  be  em^ently  poetical;  but 
Terse  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  |»roceed  to  inqmre  whether,  among  the  Ib6tk>il9,  the  sal- 
-tifnenta,  and  the  opinions  tf  democratic  ntatioinfi,  there  are  aogr 
which  lead  to  a  conce|>tion  ef  ideal  beauty^  and  which  may  fir 
fliis  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources  of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  fir^  place,  be  ackni^vledged  that  the  taste  for 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  ^krived  from  the  expression  of  it, 
-are  never  so  inteiBe  or  so  diffiised  among  a  democralic  as  amos^ 
laa  axastocratie  people.  In  aristocratic  nations  it  sometimes  hajH 
jpeas  that  the  body  goes  on  to  act  as  it  were  ^poBtaneously,  whM^ 
4)ie  higher  faculties  are  bound  and  burdened  by  repose.  Among 
these  nations  the  people  will  very  often  diq[>lay  poetic  tastes,  and 
ism^timed  allow  their  iaticy  to  range  beyond  and  above  what 
4Rzrroundi3  them* 

fittt  in  democracies  the  love  of  f  hysioal  gratifioation^  the  notion 
4Qf  bettering  oie's  4)ondition,  the  excitement  of  competition,  t^ 
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chann  of  anticipated  success,  are  so  many  spurs  to  urge  men  an- 
ward  in  the  active  professions  they  have  embraced,  without  allow- 
ing theip  to  deviate  for  an  instant  from  the  track.  The  main  stref* 
of  the  faculties  is  to  this  point  The  imagination  b  not  extinct ; 
but  its  chief  function  is  to  devise  what  may  be  useful,  and  to  repre- 
sent what  is  reaL 

The  principle  of  equality  not  only  diverts  men  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  ideal  beauty — it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  objects  to 
be  described. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaining  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  religions,  as  well 
as  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions.  It  not  cmly  keeps  the 
human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  belief^  but  it  predisposes 
flie  mind  to  adopt  one  faith  rather  than  another.  An  aristocratic 
people  will  always  be  prone  to  place  intermediate  powars  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that,the  aristocratic 
element  is  favourable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peopled 
with  supernatural  creatures,  not  palpable  to  the  senses  but  dis- 
covered by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely,  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  countless  au- 
dience to  take  an  interest  in  their  productions. 

In  democratic  ages  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  eontr^,  that 
men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  belief  as  they. are  in  their 
laws.  Scepticism  then  dravTS  the  imagination  of  poets  back  to 
fearth,  and  ccmfines  them  to  the  real  and  visible  world.  Even 
when  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  disturb  religious  belief,  H 
tends  to  simplify  it,  and  to  divert  attention  firom  secondary  agents^ 
to  fix  it  prindpally  on  the. Supreme  Power. 

Aristocracy  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  past,  and  fixes  it  there.  Democracy,  on  the  ccmtraiy, 
gives  men  a  sort  of  instinctive  distaste  for  what  is  ancient  bk 
this  respect  aristocracy  is  far  more  favourable  to  poetry;  tat 
things  commonly  grow  larger  and  more  obscure  as  they  are  moito 
remote ;  and  for  this  twofold  reason  they  are  better  ^ted  to  tiie 
delineation  of  the  ideal. 

After  having  deprived  poetry  of  the  past,  the  principle  ot 
equality  robs  it  in  part  of  the  present  .^ong  aristocratic  nations 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  privileged  personages,  whose  atua- 
tion  is^  as  it  were,  without  and  abotre  the  4x>ncbtion  of  man ;  Is 
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these,  power,  wealtb,  fame^-^wit,  refinement,  and  disfinetion  in  all 
dimgs  appear  pecufiarly  to  belong.  The  crowd  never  sees  them 
Teiy  closely,  or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details ;  and  little 
is  needed  to  make  the  description  of  sach  men  poetical.  On  the 
other  hanid,  among  the  same  people,  yon  will  meet  with  cksses 
so  ignorant,  low,  and  enslayed,  that  they  are  no  less  fit  objects  for 
poetry  from  the  excess  of  their  rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than 
the  former  are  finom  thdbr  greatness  and  refinement*  Besides,  as 
the  different  classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  community  is  com- 
posed are  widely  separated,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  them  with  some  ad- 
dition to,  or  some  subtraction  firom,  what^ey  itsally  are* 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignificant  and 
rery  much  alSke,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his  fellows  when  he 
rnureys  himself. 

The  poets  of  democratic  ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any 
man  in  particular  as  the  subject  of  a  piece;  for  an  object  of 
dender  importance,  which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never 
lend  itself  to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has  estab^ 
Ushed  itself  in  the  world,  has  dried  up  most  of  the  old  q)rings 
of  poetry.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  what  new  ones  it  may 
disclose* 

When  scepticism  had  depopulated  heaven,  and  the  progress  of 
equality  had  reduced  each  individual  to  smaller  and  better  known 
proportions,  the  poets,  not  yet  aware  t>f  what  they  could  substi- 
tute for  the  great  themes  which  were  departing  together  with  the 
arist09racy,  turned  their  eyes  to  inanimate  nature.  As  they  lost 
sight  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  set  themselves  to  describe  streams 
and  mountains.  Thence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
scriptive. Some  have  thought  that  this  sort  of  delineation,  em- 
bellished with  all  the  physical  and  inanimate  objects  which  covet 
the  ^arth,  was  the  kind  of  poetry  peculiar  to  democratic  ages; 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  it  only  belongs  to  a 
period  of  transition. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  end  democracy  diverts  Ihe  imagina* 
tion  firom  all  that  is  external  to  maft,  and  fixes  it  on  man  alone. 
DtSD^Krtatic  nations  may  amuse  tiiemselves  for  a  while  wi&  god- 
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ndering  the  productio&s  of  nature;  but  they  are  only  excited'  ia 
reality  by  a  survey  of  themselyes.  Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true 
sources  of  poetry  among  such  nations  are  to  be'foond ;  and  it  may^ 
be  bdieved  that  the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  inspi* 
ration  hence,  will  lose  all  sway  ov^  the  minds  winch  they  would 
enchant,  and  will  be  left  in  the  end  with  none  but  ummpassioBed 
spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  hare  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the  indefinile 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  democratic  ages.  Dem- 
ocratic nations  care  but  little  for  what  has  been,  but  they  are 
haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be:  in  this  direction  their  un« 
bounded  imagination  grows  and  dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here 
then  is  the  widest  range  q>en  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  aHows 
them  to  remove  their  performances  to  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  eye.  Democracy  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  but  opens  the 
filture  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community  are 
nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any  one  of 
Aem ;  but  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The 
general  similitude  of  individuals,  which  renders  any  one  of  them 
taken  separately  an  improper  subject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  to 
include  them  all  in  the  same  knagerf,and  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  people  itself.  Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  percep 
tion  tiian  any  others  of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  im 
posing  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets ;  I  cannot 
allow  that  they  hav^  no  poetic  ideas.  Li  Europe  people  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the  Americans  themselves 
never  think  about  them :  they  are  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  in- 
animate nature,  and  they  may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  mighty 
forests  which  surround  them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people 
views  its  own  march  across  these  wilds — drying  swamps,  tumii^ 
the  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing  nature.  Tins 
magnificent  image  of  themselves  does  not  meet  the  ga^  of  the 
Amencans  at  intervals  only ;  it  may  be  said  to  haunt  evexj  one 
of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as  in  his  most  important  actions,  and 
to  be  always  flitting  before  his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  inmpkl,  so  crowded  wM 
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ptltry  interests,  in  one  wcrd  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  Bfe  of  a  man  in 
tlie  United  iStates.  But  among  the  tlioughts  which  it  suggests, 
tbore  is  always  one  which  is  jfiill  of  poetry,  and  that  is  the  hiddien. 
zsserve  which  gives  vigour  to  the  frame. 

Jn  aristocratic  ages  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individual,  is 
prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others.  In  denocratic 
ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men  and  Ae  impatience  of  their 
desires  keep  them  perpetually  on  the  move ;  so  that  the  inhabi*' 
tanls  (^  different  countries  intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow 
,firom  each  other^s  stores.  It  is  not  only  then  the  members  of  Die 
aune  community  who  grow  more  alike ;  communities  are  them* 
adves  assimilated  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  pre« 
sents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen 
of  which  is  a  people.  This  displajrs  the  aspect  of  mankind  for  the 
first  time  in  the  broadest  tight  All  that  belongs  to  the  esnstence 
of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its  vicissitudes  and  to  its 
future,  becomes  an  abundant  mme  of  poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristooratio  ages  have  been  eminently 
aoccessiiil  in  thek  delineations  of  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of 
»  people  or  a  man;  birt  none  of  them  ever  Ventured  to  include 
wiAin  his  performances  the  destinies  of  manldnd — a  task  which 
poets  writing  in  democratic  ages  may  attempt 

At  that  same  time  at  which  e^ery  man,  raising  his  eyes  above 
his  doontry,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at  large,  the 
IKvimlrf  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human  mind  in  Aill  and 
entire  majesty.    If  in  democratic  ages  faith  in  positive  religions 
he  often  shaken,  and  the  befief  in  intermediate  agents,  by  what- 
efer  name  they  are  called,  be  overcast;  on  the  other  hand  men  are 
dhposed  to  conceive  a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its 
iflterfiirenc^  m  human  afiairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  ap* 
pearance  to  their  eyes.    Looldng  at  the  human  race  as  one  great 
whole,  tb^  eaaly  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regulated  by  the 
same  design ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  individual  they  are  led  to 
admowledge  a  trace  of  that  universal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  Ood 
ndai  oar  race.    This  conrideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prohfio 
■Qiuice  of  poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  ages. 

Demoonitio  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if  th^' 
asak  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal  forms,  and  if' 
1k^  attempt  to  dhraw  &em  down  from  heaven  to  cBspute  the  au^ 
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premacy  of  cartL  But  if  they  strire  to  oonnect  tbe  great  eva&ti 
they  commemorate  with  the  general  providential  deagns  which 
govern  the  universe,  and,  without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Sih 
preme  Governor  reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  their 
works  will  be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  takes  this  direction  of  its  owa  sicoord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner  that  poets  living  in  demo- 
cratic ages  will  prefer  the  dehneation  of  passions  and  ideas  to  that 
of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language,  the  dress,  and  the 
daify  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are  repugnant  to  ideal  om- 
ceptions.  These  things  are  not  poetical  in  themselves;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too 
familiar  to  all  those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  th^n.  This 
forces  the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  suriaoe 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner  soul: 
and  nothing  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of  the  Ideal  than 
the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  immaterial  nature  of  man. 
I  need  not  to  ramble  over  earth  and  sky  to  discover  a  wondrous 
object  woven  of  oontrasts,  of  greatness  and  littleness  infinite,  of  in* 
tense  gloom  and  of  amazing  brightness— capable  at  once  of  exci- 
ting pity,  admiration,  terror,  contempt  I  find  that  object  in  my* 
self.  Man  springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  Time,  and  disappears  for 
ever  m  the  bosom  of  God :  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment,  staggering 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he  is  lost 

li  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have  no  poet- 
ry in  him ;  for  it  is  in^ossible  to  describe  what  the  mind  does  not 
omceive*  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own  nature,  his  imagiaap 
tion  would  remain  idle,  and  would  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  pic* 
ture.  But  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficiently  disclosed  for  lum  to  ap- 
prehend something  of  himself;  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  tiie 
rest  to  be  plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  for  ever — 
and  for  ever  in  vain — ^to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  notion  of  his. 
being. 

Among  a  democratic  people  poetry  will  not  be  fed  with  legen- 
dary lays  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions*  The  poet  wiU  not 
attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural  beings  in  whom 
Us  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased  to  believe ;  nor  will  he 
present  virtues  and  vices  in  the  mask  of  frigid  personification,  which 
aie  better  received  under  tiieir  own  features.    All  these  resources 
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fid]  him ;  but  Man  remabsi  and  Uie  poet  needs  no  more.  The  des- 
tinies of  mankind — man  himself,  taken  aloof  firom  his  age  and  his 
comitrj,  ^nd  standing  in  the  presence  of  Natw^e  and  of  God,  with 
his  passions,  his  doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable 
wretchedness-^will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  th^e  of  po-  ^ 
etry  among  these  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  conader  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since  the  world  has 
been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors  of  our  age  who  have  so 
admirably  delineated  the  features  of  [Fa\^,]  Childe  Harold,  R6n^, 
and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to  record  the  actions  of  an  indiyidual, 
but  to  enlarge  and  to  throw  light.on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses 
of  the  human  heart 

Sueh  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  principle  of  equality 
does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it  renders  them 
baa  numerous^  but  more  vast 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

OP  THB  INFLATED  StTlE  OP  AMEKICAN  WBITfiRS  AND  6BAT0BS. 

I  BATE  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who  generally 
treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  devoid  of  all  omaaKUd^ 
And  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be  often  coane,  are  q>t  to  become 
inflated  as  soon  as  they  attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  theft 
vent  their  pomposity  from  one  end  of  an  bamigue  to  the  other  { 
and  to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fancy  that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

The  £nglidi  are  more  rarely  given  to  a  similar  failing.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty.  In  dem* 
ocratic  communities  each  citizea  is  habitually  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely,  himself.  If  he  ever 
raises  his  looks  higher,  he  then  perceives  nothing  but  the  inmiense 
fwm  of  society  at  large,  or  the  still  more  imposing  aspect  of  man- 
kind. His  ideas  are  ^  either  extremely  minute  and  clear,  or  ex- 
tremely general  and  vague  :  what  lies  between  is  an  open  Toid. 

When  he  has  been  drawn  out  of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  be 
always  expects  that  some  amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  at- 
tention ;  and  it  is  on  these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear 
himself  for  an  instant  from  the  petty  complicated  cares  which  fona 
the  charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life.  , 

This  appears  to  me  suffidently  to  explain  why  men  in  democm- 
ctes,  whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call  upon  their  poete 
for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so  unlimited. 

The  authors,  on  their  part,  do  not  fail  to  obey  a  propensity  of 
which  they  themselves  partake ;  they  perpetually  inflate  thdr  im- 
agbations,  and  expanding  them  beyond  all  bounds,  they  not  unfre* 
quently  abandon  the  great  in  order  to  reach  the  ^gantic.  By  these 
means  they  hope  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  multitude,  and  lo 
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fix  it  easily  iqp<m  themselYes :  nor  are  their  hopes  disappointed; 
for  as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  poetiy  but  subjects  of  very 
yast.dimensi(H]s^  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with  accuracy 
the  proportions  of  all  the  subjects  set  before  it,  nor  a  toste  suffi- 
ciently correct  to  percdve  at  once  in  what  respect  they  are  out  of 
proportion.  The  author  and  the  public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 
We  have  just  seen,  that  amdog  democratic  nations,  tfie  sources 
of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant  They  are  soon  exhausted : 
and  poets^  not  finding  the  elements  of  the  Ideal  in  what  is  real  and 
true,  abandon  them  entirely  and  create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear 
that  the  poetry  of  democratic  nations  will  prove  too  insipid,  or  &at 
it  will  fly  too  near  the  ground ;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  wffl  be 
for  ever  losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  tiiat  it  will  range  at  last  to 
purely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of  demo-: 
eratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense  and  incoherent 
imagery,  with  exaggerated  descriptions' and  strange  creations;  and 
that  the  fantastic  beings  of  their  brain  may  sometimes  make  us  re* 
gret  the  worU  of  resJity 
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CHAPTER  XDC. 

9OICB  OBSBETATIONS  ON  THE  DBAMA  AMONG  IXEHOCRATIC  KATKXNB. 

When  the  revolution  which  subverts  the  social  and  political  state 
of  an  aiistocfatic  people  b^ins  to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  gen* 
erally  first  manifests  itself  in  the  dram^,  and  it  always  remains  con- 
spicuous there.        ... 

The  q>ectator  of  a  fbramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
hy  surprise  by  the  impresaon  it  oonvqrs.  He  has  no  time  to  ref(^ 
to  his  memory  or  to  consult  those  more  able  to  judge  than  bimseUl 
It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist  the  new  literary  tendencies  which 
b^n  to  be  felt  by  him ;  he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what 
thqr  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape  their  producti(»8 
accordingly ;  and  the  literature  of  the  stage,  after  having  served  to 
mdicate  the  approaching  literal  revolution,  speedily  completes  its 
accomplishment  If  you  would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature 
of  a  people  which  is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  among  aristocratic 
nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of  their  literature.  No 
kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so  much  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude as  that  which  is  derived  from  theatrical  representationa 
Neither  preparation  nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them :  they  lay 
hold  on  you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  b^ns  to 
afiect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  instantly  draws  them  to  the  stage* 
The  theatres  of  aristocratic  nations  have  always  been  filled  with 
spectators  not  belon^ng  to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone 
the  higher  ranks  mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes ;  there 
alone  do  the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opihion  of  the  latter,  or 
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at  least  to  aUcm  tbmi  io  pre  ^a  ofixSxm  st  afl.  At  fbe  flieat^ 
men  of  cultivatioB  and  ctf  liteiary  attainments  have  always  had  more 
^difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  maldng  their  taste  prerail  oyer  that  of 
the  people,  and  in  presenting  themselYes  frmn  beiag  carried  away 
by  tiie  latter.    The  pit  has  fifequently  made  laws  for  ilie  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficult  for  an  aristocracy  to  prevent  the  people  from 
getting  the  i^per  hand  in  the  theatre  it-  will  readily  be  understood 
that  the  people  will  be  siqpreBie  there  when  democratic  principles 
haTe  crept  into  the  laws  and  manners-^wfaen  ranks  are  intermixed 
~*wheii  minds,  as  well  as  fortunes,  are  lm>iigfat  more  nearly  to* 
gether — and  when  the  upper  daaB  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary 
wealA,  its  power,  its  precedents,  and  its  Iriswe*  The  tastes  and 
propensities  natural  to  defloocratio  nations,  in  respect  to  literature, 
will  therefore  first  be  £soen^Ue  in  the  drama,  and  it  may  be  fore* 
seen  that  tiiey  will  break  out  there  with  vdiemmce.  In  written 
productions,  the  literary  canons  of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  grad* 
ually,  and, so  to  qpeak^  legally  tnoAfied;  at  ^e  flieatre  they  will  be 
liotously  overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  &e  good' qualities,  and  almo^  all 
the  defects^  inherent  in  democratic  Stereture  Democratic  peoples 
hold  erudition  very  cheap,  and  care  but  Uttle  for  what  occurred  at 
Rome  and  Athens;  they  want  to  hear  sometlung  which  concema 
themselves,  and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they 
demand. 

When  the  heroes  and  the  mminers  of  antiquity  are  frequently 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  authors  feittiilLlly  observe  the 
rules  of  antiquated  precedent,  that  is  enough  to  warrant  a  conclu* 
sion  that  the  democratic  classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in 
fbetheatre% 

Racine  makes  a  very  hunible  apology  m  the  preface  to  tiieBritan 
mens  for  bavmg  disposed  of  Junia  among  the  Vestals,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  Aulus  Oellius,  he  says,  *^  admitted  no  one  below  six  years  of 
age  nor  above  ten.'*  We  may  be  sore  that  he  would  neither  have 
aocused  himself  of  the  offence,  nor  drfended  himself  from  censure, 
if  he  had  written  for  our  contemporaries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  literature  at 
the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society  itsdf.  A  dem* 
ocratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation'  is  in  a  state  of  de» 
iMicraey,  for>  as  we  have  just  seen,  even  in  aristocraeies  it  ma> 
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bappeft  that  demacratic  t«te  afieet  the  draatt;  balnhentke  SfM 
of  aristocracy  reigns  exclueiyelj  om  tke  stage,  die  ftet  irrefrBgmUjr 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  of  society  is  aoristoeratic ;  and  it  may 
be  boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettoed  asid  learned  dassy  iriueh 
sways  the  dramatie  wiiters^  commands  the  people  and  goreras  the 
country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aristocrai^ 
will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  when,  it  awaages  fhi&  stage,  to  make  a 
land  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the  conditions  of 
society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes  which  delineate 
their  maaneis  aa^  preferred  upon  the  stage*  Certain  Turtuea  and 
even  certain  rices  are  bought  more  particalarly  to  deserye  to 
figure  there;  and  they  are  applauded  while  all  others  are.excfaided. 
Upon  the  sti^e,  as  well  as  ekewhere,  an  anstocratic  audience  wiB 
only  meet  peiscMiages  of  quality,  and  share  the  emotaoas  of  kingi^ 
The  same  thing  applies  to  style :  an  aiistocracy  is  apt  to  impoas 
upon  dramatic  authors  certain  modes  of  expressioa  which  give  flie 
key  in  which  everythmg  is  to  be  delivered.  By  Ihese  means  the 
stage  frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  raan^  Or  some- 
times even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  metwidiinhnmaAiiaitiirs 
at  all — ^to  rise  above  nature  and  to  go*  beyond  it 

In  democratic  communities  the  spectators  have  np  soch  partiali* 
ties,  and  they  rarely  display  any  sueh  antqmthies :  they  hke  to  aee 
upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions,  of  feelings,  and  eC 
opinions,  which  occurs  before  their  eye^  The  drama  beeomei 
more  striking,  more  common,  and  more  true.  Sometimes,  how** 
ever,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  democracies  also  traB»> 
gress  the  bounds  of  human  natnr^^but  it  is  oa  a  diiiMnt  side 
firom  their  predecessors.  By  seeking  to  represent  in  mmnte  detail 
the  little  singularities  of  the  moment  and  the  pecv^ar  charactefift- 
tics  of  certain  persMiages,they  fixget  to  portray  the  general  fsatttces 
oftherace. 

When  ti^  den^)cc«tio  daases  nole  the  trtage,  they  introdnee  aa 
much  license  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  as  in  the  choioa 
of  them.  As  the  love  of  Ihe  drama  is,  of  all  literary  tastes^  thai 
which  is  vomt  natural  to  demoeratic  nations,  the  mmiber  of  authors 
and  of  spectators,  tts  well  as  of  theatrical  representations,  b  eon- 
stvitly  increasing  among  these  oonununities.  A  midtitude  ooss^ 
posed  of  elemento  so  di&nnt  and  soatt«ed  in  so  mmf  iBlliiwif 
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ll^BML  No  coacingepce  is  powibie  anioag  jidgesyi  nwiwaus  ^h» 
kaow  not  when  they  ma;,  moet  agwi;  wad  tl^efove  eaeh  psor 
aowees  his  own  sentence  on  the  piece.  If  the  efiect  of  demoevacy 
is  generally  tb  question  the antboiity of  allliterary ndes andGon?e«r 
taons^  en  the  stoge  it  abolishes  tbiEHn  altogetl^,  and  puts  in  their 
fleoe  notUng  but  the  whim  of  eanh  author  and  of  each  public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  anetpecial  rnann^  the  truth  of  whai 
I  have  said  before  in  qfieaking  more  generally  of  style  and  art  in 
democi:^  literaAure.  In  readii^  the.  criticisms  which  were  oc*- 
oasicmed  by  the  dramatic  producti^)^  of  the  age  oi  Louis  XIV.,  one 
is  surprised  to  remark  the  great  stress  which  the  public  laid  pn  the 
pvobdbility  of  the  plot,  and  the  importance  winch  was  attached  to 
the  perfect  consistaicy  of  the  charactexs,  and  to  their  doing  nothing 
-a^h  could  not  be  easify  explained  and  understood.  The  value 
which  was  set  upon  the  forms  of  language  at  that  period,  and  the 
pnltiy  strife  «bottt  woids  with  which  dramatic  authors  were  assaijledf 
tie  no  less  swrprisiw.  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  attached  Tery  exaggerated  in^ortance  to  those  detaihi, 
whieh  nmy  be  perceiTed  in  the  istacfy,  but  which  escape  atteiiltion 
en  the  stage.  Far,  after  all,  the  princ^[)al  object  of  a  dramatif 
pieoe  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  ehief  merit  is  to  affect  ihe  au- 
dieneob  But  the  audience  and  the  reader  in  that  age  were  the 
same :  on  qulttiiig  the  theatie  thiqr  called  up  the  author  for  judge- 
ment to  ik&r  own  firwdea^ 

In  dbtnocrades,  dramatic  pieces  ave  listened  to,  but  not  rea4 
Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of.  the  stag^  do  not 
go  there  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  the  keen  emotions 
of  tike  heart  They  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  fine  literary  work, 
tnit  to  see  a  play ;  and  provided  the  author  writes  the  langpiag^ 
of  bis  eoontiy  corcectiy  eiioQg)»  ^  he  understood,  and  that  his 
characters  excite  cuciosi^  and  awaken  sympathy,  the  audience 
wm  sadisfied.  They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,and  imme£i^tety  return 
to  real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  becanae 
Ike  attentive  obsenranoe  of  its  rules  is  lets  pero^tiUe  on  the  st^e. 
^  As  for  the  psobability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with  per- 
petual novelty,  Surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention*  It  is  therefoi^ 
neglected,  and  the  pobHc  ^icoses  the  neglect  You  may  be  sore 
Hii^  if  you  snooeed  in  bringing  yMr  auifi»M2e.  intp  the  iNresenc^  of 
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iometbing  ^t  affects  them,  tiiey  will  not  eai«  hj  iHiat  road  yoa 
brought  ihem  there :  and  thej  will  nerer  reproaeh  yoa  for  having 
exdted  their  emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rules. 

The  Americans  very  broadly^  display  all  the  different  propena* 
ties  which  I  have  here  ^escribed  when  they  go  to  the  theatres; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  a  very  small  number  of 
them  go  to  theatres  at  aD.  Although  play-goers  and  plays  have 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  forty  years, 
tbe  population  mdulges  in  this  kind  of  amusement  with  die  great- 
est reserve.  This  is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
sufiice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  the  American  republics  were  not 
only  enenues  to  amusements,  but  they  professed  an  eqpecfad  abhor- 
rence for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as  an  abominable  pas- 
time; and  as  long  as  their  principles  prevailed  widi  undivided 
sway,  scenic  performances  were  wholly  unknown  among  diem» 
These  opimons  of  the  first  fathers  df  flie  cdony  have  left  rerj 
deep  marks  on  the  minds  of  their  desc^dants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictneBS  <rf 
manners  which  are  observable  in  the  United  States^  have  as  yel 
opposed  additional  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  dramatic  art  These 
are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has  witnessed  no  great 
poKtical  catastrophes,  and  inwhich  love  invariably  leads  byastraight 
and  easy  road  to  matrimony.  People  who  spend  every  day  in  the 
week  in  makmg  money,  and  the  Sunday  m  going  to  church,  have 
nothmg  to  invite  the  Muse  of  Oomedy. 

A  angle  fact  sufBces  to  show  fliat  the  stage  is  not  very  popu- 
lar m  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whose  laws  allow  ot 
ike  utmost  fireedom  and  even  license  of  language  in  all  other  re» 
spects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dramatic  authors  to  a  soft 
of  censorship.  Theatrical  performances  can  only  take  place  hj 
permisaon  of  the  municipal  authorities.  TUs  may  serve  to  show 
how  much  commimities  are  like  individuals ;  they  surrender  theiiH 
selves  unscrupulously  to  their  ruling  passions,  and  afterward  take 
the  greatest  care  not  to  yield  toe  much  lo  the  vdiemence  of  1 
which  they  do  not  possess.  ^ 

No  portion  of  literature  is  connected  by  doser  or  moie 
oua  ties  with  the  present  condiftien  ci  society  than  the 
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Hie  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited  to  the  following  age, 
if  in  the  interval  an  important  revolution  has  changed  the  mannflts 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

The  great  authors  of  a  preceding  age  may  be  read ;  but  pieces 
written  for  a  different  public  will  not  be  followed.  The  dramatic 
auHiDrs  of  the  pest  live  only  in  books*  The  traditional  taste  of 
certain  individaals,  vanity,  fa^on,  or  the  geniua  of  an  actor  may 
sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a  time  the  aristocratic  drama  among  a 
democracy ;  but  it  will  iqpeedily  fall  away  of  itself— ^ot  ovorw 
fltfown,'  but  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHABACTE&ISTICS  OF  EISTOBIANS  IN  BPICI€&AT10  A0Btt 

Historians  T^ho  write  in  aristocratic  ages  are  wont  to  refer 
all  occurrences  to  the  particular  will  or  temper  of  certain  indi- 
Tiduals ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  the  most  important  reyoln- 
tions  to  very  slight  accidents.  They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes 
with  sagacity,  and  frequently  lea^e  the  greatest  tmperceiTed. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely  oppo* 
site  characteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  hardly  any  influence 
to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race,  nor  to  citizens 
over  the  fate  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  asagn 
great  general  causes  to  all  petty  incidents.  1  hese  contraiy  ten* 
dencies  explain  each  other.  . 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  he  at  once  perceives  a  very  small  number  of  promi- 
nent actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These  great  person* 
ages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest  the  obsenrati<»i, 
and  fix  it  on  themselves ;  and  while  the  historian  is  bent  on  pen- 
etrating the  secret  motives  which  make  them  speak  and  aet, 
the  rest  escape  his  memory.  The  importance  of  the  things  which 
some  men  are  seen  to  do,  gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  influence  which  one  man  may  possess;  and  naturally  leads  him 
to  think,  that  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  Of  th^  multitude, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no  one  is  seen  to 
exert  a  great,  or  still  less,  a  lasting  power,  over  the  community. 
At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to  be  absolutely  deviMd  of  any 
influence  over  it ;  and  society  would  seem  to  advance  alone  Iqr 
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Hktf  free  aad  ▼olmitaiy  eoocinrenoe  of  all  the  nen  who  eampom 
It  This  natnniUj  fnanxpts  the  imnd  ta  search  for  thait  geaend 
reason  which  operates  upon  so  many  men's  facuhaes  at  the  sane 
lime,  and  turns  them  siinultatteovi&ly  iu  the  same  cbreclbn. 

I  am  yeiy  well  oonTinced^lhat  even  among  demoeratic  nalioB% 
Ae  geninsy  the  mes^  or  the  tirftnes  of  certain  individnals  retafd 
•r  aoedenate  the  natoral  corrent  of  a  people's  history;  but  cansei 
of  Dns  seoondnry  md  fiirtuitoas  na^u^  are  wfrulely  more  Tanous^ 
more'  concealed,  more  eonqplex,  less  powesiul,  and  conaeqnently 
kss  easy  to  trace  in  periodi  of  ecpiaMty  tkan  in  i^es  of  aristeo* 
facy,  whai  die  taak  of  the  historian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the 
masB^f  general  eventi  the  particnlar  influences  of  one  man  or  of 
a  few  men.  In  the  former  case  tine  historian  is  soon  wearied  by 
Ae  toil;  his  mind  loses  itself  m  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in  Us  faa- 
UKty  clearly  to  discern  or  comqiiononsly  to  point  out  the  infln* 
ence  of  individuals,  he  denies  thear  existence.  He  prefiecs  talk* 
ing  abont  Ae  charaeteristiGs  of  race^  the  plgrrieal  confonn** 
tion  of  the  coontry,  or  tile  genhs  of  eivilixation«-*which  ab^dgea 
Ins  6wn  Iflbows,  and  satisfies  Us  reader  ht  bettfor  at  less  eost 

M.  de  Laftiyette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  exag* 
gerated  system  of  general  causes  afibids  surprising  oontoiations  t6 
ieoondHrate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its  effects  are  not  leas 
eonsolatory  to  second-rate  faistoitads;  it  can  always  fnrnish  a  few 
mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them  from  the  most  difBcalt  part  of 
1h«r  work,  and  it  indnlges  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  thdf 
minds,  while  it  confers  t^K>n  &em  the  honoors  of  deep  tiiinking.. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  all  times  one  ^at  portion 
^  the  erentB  of  tiiis  W(»riU  is  attiifaatable  to  general  facia,  and 
another  to  special  influences.  These  two  kinds  of  causes  are  aU 
wqrs  in  operaticm;  thrir  propoition  only  Taries.  General  &ets 
serte  to  explain  more  things  in  democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages» 
and  &wer  things  are  then  assignable  to  qp^al  inflnences.  Aft 
periods  of  aristocracy  the  reveree  takes  place :  [Special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker — ufilesB  indeed  we  consider 
as  a  general  cause  the  fact  itself  of  the  inequality  of  con^ons, 
wUch  allows  some  intfrridnab  to  baffle  the  natmtd  tendencies  of 
^  the  rest. 

The  Ustbrians  who  se^  to  describe  what  occurs  in  democratic 
•odeties  are  right,  tterefore,  in  assigning  mnch  to  genera)  cansei^ 
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«iid  IB  devoting  dieir  chief  attention  to  dinorer^  tliezn;  but  tbcgf 
are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the  special  mfluence  of  indtTiduali^ 
because  they  cannot  easily  trace  or  follow  it 

The  historians  who  live  in  democratie  ages  are  not  only  prone  ta 
asEdgn  a  great  cause  to  eveiy  incideit,  but  they  are  also  given  to 
connect  incidents  together,  so  as  to  deduce  a  system  from  tbem.  Jm 
aristocratic  ages,  as  the  attention  of  historians  is  constantly  drawn 
to  individuals,  the  connexion  of  events  escapes  them ;  or  rather, 
tiiey  do  not  believe  in  any  such  connexion.  To  them  the  clew  d 
history  seems  every  instant  cnwed  and  broken  by  the  step  of  man 
In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  tiie  U^rian  sees  much 
more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily  establish  some  kind  of 
sequenoy  and  methodical  order  among  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical  oompositiou^ 
does  not  contain  a  single  great  historicd  system,  while  the  poorest 
of  modem  literatures  abound  with  them.  It  would  appear  diat  the 
ancient  historians  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  those  goi^al  theo* 
ries  ^hich  our  historical  writers  are  ever  ready  to  cany  to  ezcesst 

Those  who  write  in  democratic  ages  have  another  more  dangerous 
tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action  iq>on  nations  are 
lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  wcnrld  goes  on  to  move,  though  tiie 
moving  agent  is  no  longer  discoverable.  As  it.becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  discern  and  to  analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  sepa- 
rately oa  the  volition  c^  each  memb^  of  the  community,  concur  in 
the  end  to  produce  movement  in  the  whole  mass,  nven  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  inovemait  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncoib- 
sdously  obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  th^m.  But  ev^  when 
the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  volition  of  all  individuals 
is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the  earth,  the  principle  of  humfn 
free  will  is  not  secure.  A  cause  sufficiently  extensive*  to  affect 
millions  of  men  at  once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction,  may  vieU  seem  irresistible :  having 
seen  that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  tlie  mind  is  close  upon  the  inf<^ 
ence  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it 

Historian^  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only  deny 
that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people, 
but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves  <^  the  power  of  modifying 
their  own  condition,  and  they  subject  them  either  to  an  indexible 
Providence,  or  tp  aome  blind  necessity.    Accordiotg  to  them  each 
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ntbii  is  indissolably  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  precedents^ 
and  its  character,to  a  certain  lot,  which  no  efforts  can  ever  change. 
Thqr  involve  generation  in  generation,  and  thus,  going  back  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to  necessity,  up  to  the  origm  of  the 
world,  they  forge  a  ckise  and  aiormous  diain,  which  girds  and  binds 
the  human  race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  ydiat 
.events  have  occurred:  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  Ustory,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could  not  but  follow  the 
trade  which  brought  it  thither.  It  is  easier  to  ma]ce  such  an  asser- 
don,  than  to  show  by  what  means  the  nation  might  have  adopted  a 
better  course. 

In  redding  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  especially  those 
of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master  of  his  lot,  and  to  gov- 
ern his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires  only  to  be  master  of  himself 
In  perusing  the  historical  volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it 
would  seem  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  aU 
around  him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command: 
diose  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings  the 
aathor  often  aj^ears  great,  bit  humanity  is -always  diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to  those  who 
write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from  authors  to  their  read- 
eis,  tin  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of  the  communis  and  gets  posses- 
rion  of  the  public  mind,  it  will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modem 
sodefy,  and  reduce  Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  would  moreover  observe,  that  such  principle  are  peculiarly 
dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  Our  omtempora* 
ries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  the  human  free  will,  because  each 
of  them  feels  himself  confined  on  every  side  by  his  own  weakness^ 
but  they  are  still  willing  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  indepen- 
dence of  men  united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  faculties  of  meo^ 
not  to  complete  ibeir  prostration. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  PARLUMENTARY  ELOQUENCE   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES^ 

Ahono  aristocralic  nations  all  the  members  of  the  commmiity 
are  connected  with,  and  dependant  upori,  each  other ;  the  gradua- 
ted scale  of  different  ranks  acts  as  a  tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in 
his  proper  place,  and  the  whole  body  in  subordination,  Somethmg 
of  the  same  kind  always  occurs  in  the  political  assemblies  of  these 
nations.  Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the  manners  of  general 
society  into  tiie  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries  it  often  happens  that  a  great  number  of 
citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each  one  only  moves 
fhither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he  moves,  of  his  own  ac^ 
cord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his  doings  by  personal  impulse  alone, 
he  docs  not  willingly  submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste 
and  habit  of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses  to  remain  free 
to  contribute  to  tiie  common  success  after  his  own  fashion.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  democratic  countries  parties  are  so  impatient  of  control, 
and  are  never  manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  dan- 
ger. Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
comstances  may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly  erer 
reaches  the  extent  of  making  fhem  keep  silence. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  members  of  political  assemblies 
are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Each  of  them 
6^03*3  high  established  rank  in  his  own  right,  and  the  positioQ 
which  he  occupies  in  the  assembly  is  often  less  important  in  his 
eyes  than  tiiat  which  he  fills  in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for 
playing  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him 
fiom  too  eagerly  attempting  to  play  an  inagnifioant  one. 
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In  America,  il  geBteraHy  liappens  that  a  rqjreBcntative  only  be* 
OLvnes  somebody  from  his  portion  in  the  assembly.  He  is  therefore 
pvsrpetaally  haunted  by  a  craring  to  acquire  importance  there,  and 
be  feels  a  p^tidant  desire  to  be  constantly  obtruding  his  opinioiis 
tipon  the  House. '  Wis  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which 
urges  him  on  in  tins  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the 
continual  necessity  of  propitiating  them.  Among  aristocratic  ns^ 
fions,  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  dependance  upon 
Us  constituents:  he  is  frequently  to  them  a  sort  of  undvoidable  rep- 
resentative ;  sometimes  they  are  themselves  strictly  dependant  upon 
him ;  and  if,  at  length,  they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  else- 
where, or,  retiring  from  public  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
splendid  idleness.  Jn  a  democratic  country,  Hke  the  United  States,  a 
representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  con- 
stituents. However  small  an  electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations 
of  democracy  are  constantly  changing  its  aspect:  it  must  therefore 
Be  courted  unceasingly.  He  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
fhey  fersake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource ;  for  Ihs  natural  posi- 
tion is  not  suiftdently  elevated  for  kim'to  be  easily  known  to  those 
not  close  to  him ;  sLnd,  with  the  complete  state  of  independence 
prevailmg  among  the  people,  he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  o^ 
the  govermrient  will  send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral 
body  unacquainted  with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore, sown  in  his  own  neighbourhood :  from  that  nook  of  earth  he 
must  start,  to  raise  himself  to  the  command  of  a  people  and  to  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  natural,  that  in  dem- 
ocratic countries,  the  members  of  political  assemblies  think  more 
of  their  constituents  l^an  of  their  party,  while  in  aristocracies  they 
think  more  of  their  party  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  ought  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not  always 
what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party  to  which  repre- 
sentatives profess  to  belong.  The  gen'eral  interest  of  a  party  fre- 
quently demands  tiiat  members  belonging  to  it  should  not  speak 
on  great  questions  which  they  understand  imperfectly ;  that  they 
should  speak  but  little  on  those  minor  questions  which  impede  the 
greater  ones ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useful  service  that  an 
indifferent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  commonwealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.    The  population  of  a 
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district  sends  a  representative  to  take  a  pet  in  the  goyemvent  of 
a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  meHls. 
As  men  appear  greater  in  prqx)rtion  to  the  littleness  ot  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounc^edy  it  may  be  lissumed,  that  the  opin* 
ion  entertained  of  the  delegate  will  be  so  much  the  higher  as  tal*. 
ents  are  more  rare  among  his  constituenta  It  will  therefore  fre- 
quently happen,  that  the  less  constituents  have  to  expect  from  their 
lepresentative,  the  more  will  they  anticipate  from  him;  and,  however 
incompetent  he  may  be,  they  will  aot  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal 
ezartions,  corresponding  to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  state,  eleo» 
tors  also  regard  their  representative  as  the  natural  patron  of  the 
constituency  in  the  legislature ;  they  almost  cocrkV&r  nim  as  the 
proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that 
he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence  of  th^ir  private  interests 
than  of  those  of  the  country.  Thus  electors  are  well  assured  be* 
forehand  that  the  representative  of  their  choice  wiU  be  an  orator; 
that  he  will  speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that  in  case  he  is  forced 
to  refrain,  he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less  fir^ 
quent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of  state, 
combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  petty  grievances  they  have 
themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though  he  be  not  able  to 
come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on  each  occasion  prove  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that,  instead  of  perpetually  lavish- 
ing his  powers,  he  should  occasionally  condense  them  in  a  small 
co];npass,  so  as  to  furnish  a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome 
of  his  constituents  and  of  himself.  On  these  terms  they  wiU 
vote  for  him  at  the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities  to  d^ 
spair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would. never  voluntarily 
have  come  forward  But  thus  urged  on,  the  representative  begins 
to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends ;  and  rushing  impru- 
dently into  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  orators,  he.  perplexes 
the  debate  and  wearies  the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more  depend- 
ant on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of  the.  legidaton, 
as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also  their  language.  They 
exercise  a  simultaneous  influence  on  afiairs  themselvesi,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  affairs  are  discussed. 
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Thoe  is  han^  a  meteber  of  Gmg^esa  whocan  make  up  hia 
miod  to  go  home  ^thout  having  dispatched  at  least  one  speech  to 
bis  constituents^  nor  i^ho  vnll  endure  any  interruption  until  he  has 
iirtiodaced  into  his  harangue  whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be 
made  touching  the  ^-and-t^enty  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  wnd  especially  the  district  which  he  represents*  He 
thciirefore  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  of  great 
i;eneral  truths  (which  he  himself  only  comprehends^  and  expresses^ 
ogofusedlyO  and  of  petty  minutieej  which  he  is  but  too  able  to  dis- 
caver  and  to  point  out«  The  consequence  is  that  the  debates  of 
that  great  assembly  are  frequently  vague  and  perplexed,  and  that 
they  seem  rather  to  drag  their  slow  length  alpng,  tnan  to  advance 
toward  a  distinct  object  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  I  beUeve, 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Propitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed  in  draw- 
ing, to  the. legislature  of  a. democratic  people  men  very  superior  to 
those  who  are  returned  by  the  Americans  to  Congress;  but  nothing 
will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  sleoder  abilities  who  sit  there  from 
obtruding  themselves  with  complacenqr,  and  ip  all  ways,  upcm  the 
puUro.  The  evil  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire 
cure,  because  it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  Assembly, 
bat  io  its  constitution  and  ii;i  that  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider  the  matter  in  this 
fight;  and  they  show  their  long  experience  of  parliamentary  life, 
not  by  abstaining  from  making  bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously 
submitting  to  hear  them  made.  Thejr  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an 
evil  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  eide  of  political  debates  m  democratic 
assemblies — ^let  us  now  exhibit  the  more  imposing  one.  The  pro- 
ceedings within  the  Parliament  of  England  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  never  occasioned  any  great  sensation  out 
of  that  coimtry ;  the  opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakeiB 
have  never  awakened  much  sympathy,  even  amov^  the  nations 
plaqed  neiarest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope wa^  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
small  colonial  assemblies  of.  America,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

This  was  attributable  not  only  to  particular  and  fortuitous  cir- 
cnmstances,  but  to  general  and  lasting  causes*  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powerful  than  a  great  orator  de- 
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baling  on  great  questions  of  stalte  in  a  democratic  aasasiMy  As 
no  particular  class  is  ever  represented  there  bj  men  commisskynedL 
to  defend  its  own  interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  waA 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  speaks.  Tins 
expands  his  thoughts,  and  heightens  his  power  of  language.  As 
prec^ents  have  there  but  little  weight — as  there  are  no  hnger 
any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor  any  rights  inlMri> 
ent  in  certain  bodies  or  in  certain  individuals,  the  mind  must  ha^ 
recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature  to  resolve 
the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Hence  the  poMcal  de^ 
bates  of  a  democratic  people,  however  small  it  may  be,  have 
a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  renders  them  attracfiveto 
manldnd.  All  men  are  interested  by  them,  because  they  treat  of 
fikin,  who  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Among  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued  on  some  special 
grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  particular  time,  or  the 
rights  of  a  particular  class;  which  interest  that  class  alone,  or  at 
most  the  people  among  whom  that  class  happekis  to  exist 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  IVencii 
people,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to 
them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The  oraton 
of  France  frequentiy  speak  to  mankind,  even  when  they  are  ad- 
dresinng  their  countrymen  ouij. 
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CHAPTER  L 


WHY  DEMOCBATIO  NATIONS  SHOW  A  MORE  ARDENT  AND  KNDC^m? 
EOVE  OF  BQUALIW  THAN  OF  LIBERTt. 

Thb  Ba^  and  mott  intense  pasmm  wtaidi  is^cDgendered  by  tito 
aqwditf  of  conditioBS  is,  I  need  kaidly  Aiy^tke  kyve  of  tbat  same 
«fittlit]r«  My  T^adefes  will  Haatetore  sot  be  suiprfscd  that  I  speak 
of  it  before  all  ofkesa 

Everybody  has  remarked,  ^fluit  in  -our  time,  and  espedaBy  in 
FniDcey  this  paaskm  if  or  equality  is  every  day  gaining  ground  in 
the  hauan  heart  It  has  been  said  a  hnndred  times  that  omr  oon* 
taanporaries  ai<k  far  more  ardently  and  tenadondy  attadied  tor 
evialiQr  than  to  fireedan  $  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  ttie  causes  <^ 
Horn  faet  hsre  been  soffimenftly  analysed,  I  ^ihall  endeavoiir  U^  point 
ftemout 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  whieh  freedom 
and  e^iudit^  wonld  me^  and  be  oonfetoded  togeAer.  Let  us 
suppose  liiat  aH  ihe  member  of  tiie  oommnoiity  take  a  pitrt  in 
the  government,  and  that  eaeh  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
tdce  a  part  in  it  Ab  none  is  difierent  from  his  fellows,  none  can 
exercise  a  tyranmoal  power  ^  men  will  be  perfectly  free,  because 
Aey  wilLall  be  entirely  equfed;  and  they  "will  all  be  perfectly 
equals  becaaseifaey  Will  be  entirriy  free.  To  this  ideal  state  dem- 
eenitio  nations  tend<  Such  is  the  oompletest  form  that  equality 
oin  assume  npcn  earth;  bat  there  are  a  tboitsand  others  which, 
wilbout.  beiag  equdUiy  perfect,  are  not  less  cherished  by  those 
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The  principle  of  equality  may  be  estaUkhed  in  ciril  sodetj, 
'withoat  prevailing  in  the  paliheai  world.  Eqp&al  rigkts  may  exbt 
of  indidging  in  the  same  pleasm-es,  of  entering  the  mme  professionSy 
of  frequenting  the  same  places — ^in  a  woid,  of  living  in  fhe  same 
manner  and  seeking  wealdi  by  fhe  same  means,  although  all  men 
do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  fhe  goyemment. 

A  kind  of  equality  may  even  be  established  in  the  political 
worldy  though  there  should  be  no  political  freedom  there.  A  man 
may  be  the  equal  of  all  his  countrymen  sare  one,  who  is  ihe 
master  of  all  unthout  dis&ictiony  and  who  selects  equally  from 
among  them  aU  the  agents  of  his  power. 

Several  other  combinations  might  be  easily  imagined,  ly  which 
yery  great  equality  would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less 
.   fre^  or  even  to  iostitutioas  wholly  wi^ut  freednn. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  eq^  unless  they  be 
entirely  free,  and  consequently  equality,  pushed  to  its  fur&est  ex- 
tent, may  be  confouDded  with  fie^om,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
fstinguiduBg  the  one  from  the  other..  The  taste  which  men  have 
ibr  liberty,  and  that  which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two 
different  things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  among  deOH 
ocratic  na&Nis,  they  ane  two  unequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspectioh,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  every  age 
smne  peculiar  and  prefkmdisrating  fact  with  which  all  o&cfs  art 
connected ;  this  fact  ahndirt  -always  gives  bkth  to  some  pregnant 
Idea  or  some  ruling  passian^  which,  attracts  to  itself^  and  bears 
away  in  its  course^  all  the  feeliligi  ;aiid  opimous  of  the  time:  it  h 
like  a  great  stream,  toward  which  each*  of  the  surroundii^  fivideti 
s^em  toilpw.  .,    ,  ^ .      .^      » 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  worU  at  difienent  times  and  uodef 
various  forms;  it  has  not  bdenexelusively^beuhd  to  aiqr social 
.  condition^  and  it  is  not  confined  to  democratiiefa..': IVeedom  cannot, 
th^efore,  fonn  the  distinguishing  charaofeeristidof  democratic  age& 
The  peculiar  and  preponderating  &ct  which  mailcs  those  ages  as 
its  own  is  the  equality  of  conditions ;  tiie  ruling  passion  of  men  in 
those  periods  is  the  love  of  this  equality.  Ask  not  what  aingolar 
cb&na  the  men  of  deuM^ratio  ages  find  in  bemg  equal,  or  what 
Qiecial  reasons  they  may  have  for  ehnging  so-  tenacioosly  to 
equaVty  racier  than  to. the  other  advantages  ixrhick society  lioldi 
out  to  them :  equality  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tlia  age 
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it  to  all  the  vesL 

But  i|MlepeDd»tt)r  of  thk  roaion  thcie  are  aenaal  ot]M% 
which  will  at  all  times  haBkady  lead  men  to  prefer  equality  ta 
fireedom* 

If  a  people  cooU-eTtf  sbooeediB  deBtroyinig^or  even  incBnuunk* 
iiig,  tiie.  eqaaHty  which  prevaib  in  ita  own  body»  tUs  could  only 
be  aiccQinfJiahed  by  l0ng  and  lahotious  efcrta,  lit  aoml  oonditiM 
araet  be  mo^fied,  ita  laws  abolished,  ita  cqpiniona  aiqawnadad,  iH 
habits  changedy  its  manmn  oocnipted*  B«t  pelitieal'  $beity  ia 
nK»e  easily  lost;  to  neglect  to  hoU  it  feurt^  is  to  allow  it*  to 
escape. 

Men  tlierefore  not  eatly  ding  to  eqpmlity  beeaase  it  as  dearlo 
thcm^  they  dso.  adhrre  to  it  because  they  lUnkit  win  last  fb^ 

That  pofitical  fieedom  may  eompromise  ioits  eoDcesses  the  trait^ 
qoilUty,  the  property,  the  liYsa  of  indiiidaals,  is  obvioas  tothe  naN 
rowest  and  most  unthinking  minds.  But,  onth^  ebntnvy/none 
but  attoitiTe  and  clear-dghted  men  perceive  die  perils  with  wblob 
eqaality  tbreatens  iis,  and  Hiey  conunonly  avoid  poiating  them  out 
They  know  that  the  calamiti^.they  apprehend  are  remote,  aaJ 
flatter  thensdves  that  thqr  will  only  £idl  upon  ftitare  geoeralibna,' 
far  which  the  present  generation  takes  bot  little  thought  The 
evils  which  fiEeiMom  softnetimes  biingi  with  it  are  immediate ;  tkey 
are  apparent  to  all,  and  all  are  more  or  ksB  afiected  by  fbem.  Tht 
evils  which  extreme  eqiullity  may  prodaoe  »re  aleivly  diselosed; 
tb^  ore^  gradually  into  thesocbd  fiame;  Oeyiffe  only  seen  at 
interval^  and  at.  tiie  nmoient  at  which  tl^y  become  most  violent^' 
habit  already  eauses.them  to  be  no  longer  felt  •  ^ 

the  advaa£|iges  wUch^fieedom  bongs  are  onlysheiwn  Igr  lengdv 
of  timei  and  it  is  always  easy  to  mistake  the  cause  in  whibk  ihtf 
eslginato.  The  advantages  of  equality- aie  iastantaneoui^  and  diqr 
my  eoiistantfy  be  traced  from  tibear  source. 

PoUitical  liborty  beMowis  enaltad  pleaMres,  froiot'laiAeto  tuastf 
iqion  a  certain  noabsr  of  .mtiaefis.  EqaaMty  ewry  \igf  wnStm  a 
number  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man.  The  channs  of  e(](ualtt]r 
are  ev^  instant  felt,  a«i  are  within*  the  reabh  ofiall:  the  ndblk^ 
hraita  are  net  inssiksible  tothen^  and  the  moet  vulgar  sbuls  exults 
infheni^  .Then[MSsiim.wfaiNdieqaa%wgendefSimast<^^ 
ati  otoe^s^Eong  and  nemlL : 
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fOttkaMd  hf  SQOM  sacriftofa,  and  tkky  ne^  dlifahi  it  i^<boq| 
great  exertions.  But  the  pleasures  of  equality  are  aetf-profferedf: 
jKoh  of  the  pot^iinddenta  of  life  seems  to  accukm  Hhtem,  and  in 
oidar  to  taste  thm  notUng  19  ieqwed  bat  to  IWa 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  bftt  there 
atfe  certain  epochs  at  whicb  the  passion  they  eoitertain  for  it  swells 
to  the  height  of  ftiiy.  This  occuts  at  the  minnent  When  Ae  M 
aotial  system^  long  nMDaoed>  completes  its  own  dtstmcticMi  alter  a 
Ittt  iiifeesthie  atruggle,  and  when  the  barriers  of  rank  are  at  l^gfh 
^rowB  down.  At  booh  thnes  mm  powe*  «pen  eqo^fty'as  tiieir 
booty,  and  tbey  din^  to  it  as  to  some  precious  treasure  which  fliey 
fear  to  lose.  The  passion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into 
loen's  hearts,  ofmds  there,  aiid  fib  them  entirdy.  Tell  lliem 
nitt  that  by  this  bKnd  surrender  of  theoBekss  to  an  exoliisrve  pas* 
sion^  th^  Btk  their  dearest  iniarasts :  tbey  are  dea£  ^how  fhem 
not  £reklom  esrajfaig  fiooK  their  gra^^wbde  Hk^  are  looldng  aft* 
other  way:  they. are  hUnd — or  rather,  they  can  diaeenl  but  one 
sole  iakjfiU  to  be  desired  in  the  tnivarse. 

What  I  hare  said  is  applicable  to  aU  democratic  nations :  what 
I  am  ^bo«t  to  say  oonoerns  the  French  done.  Among  most 
0U)dern  nations^  and  especially  among  all  those  cf  tha  ccmliiittft 
of  Eurofte,  the  taate  and  ttei  idea  of  freedom  <ndy  began  to^  esdsC 
^  to  extend  itsdf  at  Ute  time  when  aodal  conrihioiii  w&e  tend*' 
ing  to  eqaahty^  and  as  a  eoasequonee  of  that  very  eqaaMty.  Ab* 
8(4ute  IdAgs  wci!e  tba  mool  efBcient  IstallMi  of  mdtt  aniong  liidf 
aukbjeots.  Among  th^omtionsequahtypreeededfiMdamt^qttaB^ 
W|0  thensfbre  m  &et  of  ateoe  tfandrng,  whan  freedom  was  stSn  a 
novelty :  the  one  had  already  craatad  ctstools,  opta^ns,  and  la^ 
^oi^ing  to  it)  when  the  attier,  afaae  alid  fiur  the  first  ttaae,  iMsne 
ivto  actMi^  eutenoe.  Thus  the  latter  waastfll  oaly  an  iffhir  cf 
CfHaioti  and  of  tinte,  vhik  the  former  had  already  er^t  iaio  tlm 
habits  of  the  people,  possessed  itoelf  of  tfa^  manners,  and  given  a 
psurtkidar  Mm  lo  the  smalkat  acHioas  in  tbA  liveK  Call  it  be 
VQDdeDed  ttiit  the  meii  of  our  own  tuna  pniw  the  ana  to-  tka 

I  ttiink  that  demooratio  oonmmnitics  haira  a  natotmi  ^ute  tot 
ftaadom :  kfk  to  tiheaaaahrfSi  ibe^  will  sedc  it,  ehcriah  it)  and  tiaw 
mif  privatlM  of  it  with  lagret    But  fbs  aqoafityi  their  pambn  m 
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freedom;  if  fhey  ttajooi  oltain  tnat,  they  still  call  for  equality  in 
davery.  They  will  ei^ure  poverty^  servitude,  barbarism — but  they 
will  not  endure  aristocraqr. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  true  in  our  own.  All 
men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible  passion, 
will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it  In  our  age,  freedom 
cannot  be  established  without  it.  and  despotism  itself  cannot  reign 
without  its  support 
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CHAPTER  a 

or  WDTVlDVALm^  Of  DSMOCSATIC  COONIHOS. 

I  HATB  shown  how  it  is  that  in  ages  of  equality  every  man  seeks 
for  his  opinions  withm  himself:  I  am  now  about  to  show  how  it  is 
thaty  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are  turned  toward  himself 
alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel  expression  to  which  a  novel  idea 
has  given  Urtk  Our  fathers  ware  only  acquainted  with  egotism. 
Egotism  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self,  which  leads 
a  man  to  connect  everything  with  his  own  person,  and  to  prefer 
himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Individualism  is  a  mature  and 
cahn  fieeling,  which  disposes  each  member  of  the  community  to 
sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  draw 
apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends ;  so  that,  after  he  has  thus 
formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own,  he  willingly  leaves  society  at 
large  to  itsel£  i^tism  ori^ates  in  blind  instinct :  individualism 
proceeds  from  ernmeous  judgement  more  than  from  depraved  feel« 
ings;  it  originates  as  much  in  the  deficiencies  of  the  mind  as  in  the 
perveraly  of  the  heart 

Egotism  blights  the  germ  of  aU  virtue:  individualism,  at  firs^ 
only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life;  but^  in  the  long  run,  it  attacla 
and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length  absorbed  m  downxi^ 
q^otiam.  Egotism  is  a  vice  as  old  as  the  worlds  which  does  not 
belong  to  one  form  of  society  more  than  to  another:  individualism 
IS  of  democratic  origm,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  tiw  same  ratio 
as  the  equality  of  ccmditions. 

*  [I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
the  English  ear,  partly  becanse  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introductioQ 
of  genial  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly  equiralent 
to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meanfaif  attached  to  it  Iqr 
die  author.— TrofuMor^  iVote.] 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  reihain  for  caituries  in 
tfie  same  condition,  often  on  tbe  same  spot,  all  generations  be-> 
c6me  as  it  were  contemporaneous.  A  man  almost  always  knows 
fais  forefathers,  and  respects  tiiem :  he  thinks  he  already  sees  his 
remote  descendants,  and  he  loves  them.  He  willingly  impoecA 
duties  on  hiipself  toward  the  former  and  the  latter ;  and  he  will 
frequency  sacrifice  his  personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went 
before  and  to  those  who  wQl  come  after  him. 

Aristocratic  institutions  have,  moreover,  the  ^ct  of  closely 
Unding  ev^  man  to  several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the 
dasses  of  an  aristocratic  people  are  strongly  marked  and  perma* 
Bie^tt,  each  of  them  is  regarded  by  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of 
lesser  country,  more  tangible  and  more  chmshed  than  the  country 
a^  large.  As  in  aristocratic  communities  all  the  citizens  occupy 
fixed  positions,  one  above  tiie  other,  the  result  is  that  each  of  them 
always  sees  a*  man  above  himself  whose  patronage  is  necessary  to 
him,  and  below  himself  another  man  whose  co*operation  he  may 
claim. 

Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always 
dosely  attached  to  somethbg  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and 
ikerf  are  oftien  disposed  to  forget  themsdves.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  ages  the  notion  of  human  feUowship  is  faint,  and  that  men 
seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themsdves  for  mankind;  but  they 
often  sacrifice  themsdves  for  other  men.  In  democratic  ages,  on 
the  GOiitraiy,  when  the  duties  of  each  individual  to  the  race  are 
much  more  dear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more 
nure ;  the  bond  of  human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Among  democratic  nations  new  families  are  constantly  spring- 
bkg  up,  others  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all  that  remain 
diange  their  condition ;  the  woof  of  time  is  every  instant  broken, 
and  the  track  of  generations  effaced.  Those  who  went  before  are 
soon  forgotten ;  of  those  v4io  will  come  after  no  one  has  any 
idea :  the  interest  of  num  is  confined  to  ^ose  in  dose  propmqdty 
to  himself, 

Ab  each  dass  approximates  to  other  dasses,  and  intermingles 
^th  them,  its  members  become  indifferent  and  as  strangers  to  one 
another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of  all  the  members  of  the 
communis,  firom  the  peasant  to  the  king :  democracy  breaks  that 
chain,  and  severs  every  link  of  it 
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As  aooai  eisiditioBa^  became  xaore  equals  tte  aiimVer  of  Tfmnm 
iqcreases  who,  alDbough  they  are  neither  rich  e&oi]^h  nor  poweifidi 
«fioiigh  to  ex^cise  nay  great  iaflueiioe  over  their  felky^ 
isveatures,  hare  neTertheless  acquired  or  retained  suffieient  edn^ 
catioQ  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They  owe  nothing 
to  any  man,  they  csqieot  nothing  from  any  man ;  tibay  acquire  Hm 
bahit  of  al wa)'s  considering  themselves  as  staaxlis^  alone^  and.  thej 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  bttida 
.  Thus  not  only  does  democracy  make  eveiyman  foigethia  an- 
cestors, but  it  hides  his  defioendants,  and  aeparatss  his  -conteo^o* 
rariesy  from  him ;  it  throws  lum  hack  for  erar  nfOR  himself  alen^ 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely  within  the  solitedd 
of  hisownheait 
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CHAPTER  HL 

MUyU^UAUm  STftONOBft  AT  THS   CLOSE  Of  A  DBMOCKAlK^ 
RBTOLtmoN  THAN  AT  OTHSE  PBEKIDa 

Td  pcffod  "vftflD  4e  ciHiflCnetim  «f  d«iiM^^ 
101118  of  an  aristocracj  has  just  been  completed,  is  especially  that 
at  whidi  this  separation  of  men  from  one  another,  and  the  egotism 
resultixkg  from  it,  most  forcibly  strike  the  obsenration.  Democratic 
communities  not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  dti- 
sens,  but  they  are  constantly  filled  widi  men  who,  having  entered 
but  yesterday  upon  ihar  independent  toncBtton,  are  intoxicated 
with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  strength,  and  as  they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  hence* 
forward  ever  have  occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  Ihey  care  for  nobody 
but  themselves. 

Ad  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  struggle,  in 
the  course  of  vdiich  implacable  animonties  are  kindled  between 
die  diflerent  classes  of  society*  These  passions  survive  the  victoiy, 
and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  democratic 
confusion  which  ensues. 

Those  members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  thor  {ormer 
greatness;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as  aliens  in  the 
midst  of  the  newly  composed  society.  They  look  upon  all  those 
whom  this  State  of  society  has  made  their  equals  as  oppressors, 
whose  destiny  can  exdte  no  sympathy ;  they  have  lost  sight  of 
their  former  equals,  and  feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  inter- 
est to  their  fate :  each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  k 
rcdocad  to  care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
wiere  formerfy  at  the  foot  ef  flie  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
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brou^  up  to  the  common  levd  hj  a  ladden  revolutioii,  cannot 
enjoy  their  newly  acquired  independence  vilhout  secret  uneasinea ; 
and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their  former  superiors  oh  the  same 
fi)oting  as  themselves,  they  stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  of  fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  sodety  fliat 
citizens  are  most  disposed  to  lire  apart  Democracy  leads  men 
not  to  draw  near  to  thdr  fellow-creatures ;  but  democratic  revolu- 
tions lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and  perpetuate  in  a  state  of 
equality  the  animosities  which  the  state  of  inequality  engendered. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is  that  they  have  arrived 
at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure  a  democratie 
refvolntion ;  and  that  Agj  are  bom  equal,  laatead  of  bewmimg  sa 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THB  AHBBICAMS  COBDAT  THE  SFFBOIB  OP  IinimnTi 
■8ff  fBBE  INtfllTUTlOMS; 

UmtONBKfVfhkk  is  of  a  Yoy  timoroiis  nature,  ianeYi^  mom 
mam  oi  continuanoe  than  when  it  can  keq>  men  asunder ;  and 
all  its  inflaence  is  commonly  exerted  for  that  purpose.  No  vice 
of  the  human  heart  is  so  acceptable  to  it  as  egotism:  a  despot 
easily  fo^ves  his  subjects  for  not  lovii^  him^  provided  they  i0 
not  hnre  each  other*  He  does  not  sak  them  to  assist  him  in  gov* 
ecning  Ae  state ;  it  is  enou^  that  they  do  not  ssjure  to  goyem  it 
tfaemselyes.  He  stigmatiases  as  turbuloit  and  unruly  spirits  those 
uliD  would  comlane  their  exertions  to  promote  the  jwo^eiity  of 
fte  comnramty ;  and,  perverting  the  natural  meaning  of  words,  ha 
applauds  as  good  citizens  those  who  have  no  sgfmpathy  for  any  but 
themselyes. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  euggenders  are  precisely  tiiose 
which  ecpiality  fosteia.  These  two  things  mutually  and  pernicious- 
ly complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality  places  men  side  by 
^e,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie ;  despotism  raises  barriers  to 
keep  them  asunder :  the  former  predisposes  them  not  to  consider 
their  fellow-creatares,  the  latter  mAkes  general  indifference  a  sort 
«f  public  virtue. 

Despotism  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  m(^  ptftio- 
iriarly  to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
-Aose  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of  fi»edom.  Wnen  the 
-amnbers  of  a  oomsvunity  are  forced  to  attend  to  pubtto  afiaii^ 
-thqr  are  necessarily  drawn  from  fhe-circle  of  their  own  interealfl^ 
4uul  snatched  at  times  from  self-observhUoB.  As  soon  as  a  man 
ibegins  to  treat  «f  public  affiurs  in  public,  he  begins  to  peroeise 
Ihat  Ik  is  sot  jbo  independent  of  his.foUow-mea  as  he  hsd  at  fioT 
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imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  tiieir  sapport,  he  must  often 
lend  them  his  co-operation. 

"When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  ^ho  does  not  fee* 
the  value  of  public  good  ivill,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court 
it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  among 
whom  he  is  to  live.  Many  of  the  passions  which,  congeal  and 
keep  asunder  human  hearts,  ar€  then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide 
below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be  dissembled ;  disdedn  dares  not 
break  out ;  egotism  fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  governm^it, 
as  mnoBt  public  offices. are  eleettve^'the  men,  whese  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are 'too  cloadiy  oif oumscribed  in  private  life, 
constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  population  that  sor- 
younds  them.  Men  learn  at  sadi  times  to  think/of  theior.feUowk^aien 
j&om  ambitious  mdtives ;  and  they  frequeirtly  find  it,  m  a  ^nmne^ 
lltdr  interest  to  forget  themselves* 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  ekotioneering 
intrigues,  the  mcfannesses  of  candidates,  and  ihe  calumnies  tofthdr 
opponents.  These  are  opportunities  for  animosity,  whiGhoccw  As 
oftener,  the  more  frequent  elections  beoome*  Such  evib-are  donbU 
less  great,  but  they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  «!•• 
tend  them  remain.  The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  aotte 
men  for  a  time  to  violent  hostility ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  dl 
men  in  the  Icmg  run  mutually  to  suppDrt  each  other ;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends^the  elfie»» 
tOral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citidfiens  penaanently  together, 
who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  othen  Vit^ 
dom  engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to 
general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the  ienAeausj 
of  equality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  they  hsfve  subdued  it  The 
legislators  of  America  did  not  suppose  that  a  general  representation 
nf  the  whole  nation  would  sraffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  onee  so 
natural  to  the  frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  frital :  tfaey  abo 
tiiought  tha:  it  would  be  well  to  infusje  political  life  into  eaeh  poiw 
tion  of  the  tetritoiy,  in  order  to  multiply  to  an  infinite  extent  o|^ 
portonities  of  acting  in  concert,  for  all  the  members  of  the  comnw* 
nity,  and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their  nnitual  dependancecn 
ench  other.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one»  The  general  afiairs.of  a 
•oantry  only  engage  ^e  attention  of  ceding  pohficians,  who  a» 
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Mmble  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  plaees;  and  as  fliejr  often 
lose  sight  of  each  other  afterward,  no  lasting  ties  ar^  establidied 
l>etween  them.-  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs  of  a 
district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the  same  persons 
are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  be  ao 
quainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  io  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  interest  H&A 
in  &e  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
Vhat  inihence  liie  destiny  of  the  state  can  have  upon  his  own  let 
Unt  if  it  be  proposed  to  make  a  road  cross  Ae  end  of  his  estate^hie 
^wHl  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  this  smaH 
pttbHc  afikir  and  his  greatest  private  affairs ;  and  he  will  ^seoter, 
without  its  being  shown  to  him,  the  dose  tie  which  unites  private 
to  general  interest  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by  entrusting  ti 
'Hie  citizens  the  ieulministration  of  minor  affairs  than  by  surrendering 
to  them  tiie  control  of  important  ones,  toward  interesting  them  m 
the  pubhc  welfare,  and  convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stani 
in  need  one  of  the  other  in  order  to  provide  for  it  A  bnDiMit 
achievement  may  win  for  you  the  favour  of  a  people  at  one 
Strdke;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which 
surrounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rwidered  and  oT 
obscure  good  deeds — a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  establisk- 
cd  reputation  for  dismterestedness — ^will  be  required.  Local  free>- 
dom,  then^ which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  value  the  af» 
iiection  of  their  neighbours  and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings 
men  together,  and  forces  them  to  help  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them. 

Id  the  United  States  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
'to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly 
keep  on  easy  terms  with  Ihe  lower  classes :  they  listen  to  th^ii, 
fhey  speak  to  them  every  day.  They  know  that  the  rich  in  d«nop- 
racies  always  stand  in  need  of  the  poor;  and  that  in  democratic 
ages  you  attach  a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by 
benefits  conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets  off 
the  difference  of  conditions,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  irlro 
reap  advantage  fit)m  them ;  but  the  charm  of  simplicity  of  mamiefs 
18  almost  irresistible:  their  affability  •Carries  men  away,  and  even 
tfceir  want  of  poKsh  is  not  always  displearing.  This  truth  does 
not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of  the  ricL    They  genesally 
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raost  it  9B  long  aa  the  democratic  re?oliition  lasts,  and  thqr  do  not 
acknowledge  it  immediately  after  that  revolutioQ  is  accomplished 
Tb^y  are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  p^ple^  but  they  still  dioose 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length]  they  think  that  is  sufficient; but  they 
are  mistaken.  They  might  .spend  fortunes  thus  without  wanning 
the  hearts  of  the  population  around  them  $ — ^that  papulation  does 
not  ask  them  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  money ,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  idiaginatiou.m  tne  Uiuted  States  wece 
upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  sar- 
JsiyiX'g  the  wants  of  the  public  The  best  informed  inhabitants  at 
each  district  constantly  use  their  information  to  discover  new  truths 
which  may  augment  the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made 
any  such  discoveries^  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

When  the  vices  apd  weaknesses,  frequently  exhibited  by  those 
who  govern  in  America^  are  closely  examined,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  occasions — ^but  improperly  occasions — surprise.  Elected 
magistrates  do  not  make  the  American  democracy  floimsh;  it 
flourishes  because  the  magistrates  are  elective. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and  the  zeal 
which  every  American  diqilays  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow^^tizens 
are  wholly  insincere.  Although  private  interest  directs  the  greater 
part  of.  human  actions  in  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  elsewhere,  it 
does  not  regulate  them  alL  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  sesa 
Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  pubBc  welfare ; 
and  I  have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  whidi  they  hardly  ever 
failed  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The  free  institutions 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and  the  political 
rights  of  which  they  make  so  much  use,  remind  eveiy  citizen,  and 
m  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  Th^  every  instant 
imjiress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures; 
^d  AS  he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  ance  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to 
the  side  of  kindness.  Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
first  by  necessity,  afterward,  by  choice :  what  was  intentional  be- 
comes an  instinct;  and  by  dint  of  working  for  the  good  of  one's 
CeUow-citisens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  serving  then  is  at  length 
.aoiiuired. . 
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Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
eiril,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  ibey  are  obliged  to 
jieM  to  the  former,  tbey  strive  at  least  to  escape  from  the  latter. 
But  I  cont^dythat  in  order  to  combat  the  evils  which  equality  may^ 
produce,  there  k  only  one  effectual  remedy— namely,  politicdi 
freedom. 
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'  CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THB  VSB  WHICH  TBR  AMERICANS  MAKB  OP  PUBLIC  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  CIVIL  LIPE. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  political  associations  by  fbe 
aid  of  which  men  endeavour  to  defend  themselves  against  the  des- 
potic influence  of  a  majority,  or  against  the  aggressions  of  regal 
power.  That  subject  I  have  already  treated.  If  each  citizen  did 
not  learn,  in  proportion  as  he  individually  becomes  more  feeble  and 
.  consequently  more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single  hand- 
ed, to  combine  with  his  fellow-<;itizens  for  the  purpose  of  defendmg 
it^  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably  increase  together  wi& 
equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life,  without 
reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to.  The  political 
associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  only  a  single  fea* 
ture  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  associations  in  that 
country.  Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions, 
constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and 
manufacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds— religious,  moral,  senous,  futile,  exten- 
sive or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The  Americans  make 
associations  to  give  entertainments,  to  found  establishments  for 
education,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to  difiuse  books,  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  and  in  this  manner  they  found 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it  be  proposed  to  advance  some 
truth,  or  to  foster  some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great 
example,  they  form  a  society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new 
undertaking,  you  see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank 
in  England,  in  the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  ; 
ciation. 
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1  met  wlA  sererd  kinds  of  associations  in  America,  of  Trbich  I 
ionfeas  I  had  no  preyiotis  notion ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the 
extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  suo* 
ceed  in  proposing  a  common  object  to  the  exertions  of  a  great 
many  men,  and  in  getting  them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it 

I  have  since  trayelled  over  England,  whence  fhe  Americans 
have  taken  some  of  their  laWs  and  many  of  their  customs ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  tfiat  the  principle  of  association  was  by  no  means 
80  constantly  or  so  adroitly  used  in  that  country.  TTie  English 
often  perform  great  things  singly ;  whereas  the  Americans  form 
aslodations  for  the  smallest  undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  tho 
former  people  consider  association  as  a  powerM  means  of  action, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of 
acting. 

Thus  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
flmt  in  which  men  have  in  our  time  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  object  of  their  common- 
desires,  and  have  applied  this  new  science  to  the  greatest  number 
of  purposes.  Is  this  the  result  of  accident  1  or  is  there  in  reality 
any  necessary  connexion  between  the  principle  of  association  and 
that  of  equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  among  a  multitude  of 
persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small  number  of  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  under- 
tridngs  single-handed.  In  aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  need 
to  combine  in  order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  togethier. 
Brery  wealthy  and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  per- 
manent and  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who 
are  dependant  upon  him,  or  whom  he  makes  subservient  to  the 
eerecution  of  his  designs.  ^ 

Among  democratic  nations,  on  flie  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are 
independent  and  feeble ;  they  can  do  hardly  anything  by  them- 
selves, and  none  of  them  can  oblige  his  fellow-men  to  lend  him 
thesr  asGostance.  They  all,  therefore,  tsJl  into  a  state  incapacity, 
if  they  do  not  leahi  voluntarily  to  help  each  other,  tf  men  living 
in  democratic  countries  had  no  right  and  no  inclination  to  associ- 
aie  for  pOlitieal  purposes,  their  independenee  wotdd  be  in  great 
jeopardy ;  hut  they  might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their 
caWvadon :  whereas  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming 
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issodatioiis  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  would  be  endanger* 
ed  A  people  among  which  individuals  should  lose  the  power  iA 
achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without  acqtiiring  the  means 
of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  would  soon  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

Unhappilyi  the  same  social  condition  which  renders  associations 
so  Qecessaiy  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their  formation  more 
difficult  among  those  nations  than  among  all  others.  When  sev* 
eral  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree  to  combine,  they  easily  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so :  as  each  of  them  brings  great  strength  to  tlie 
partnership,  the  number  of  its  members  may  be  very  limited ;  and 
^when  the  members  of  an  association  are  limited  in  number,  they 
may  easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  eadi  other^ 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do  not 
occur  among  democratic  nations^  where  the  associated  members 
must  always  be  veiy  numerous  for  their  association  to  have  any 
power.. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend  that  the  more  en« 
feebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become,  the  more  able  and 
active  the  Government  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  order  that  society 
at  large  may  execute  what  mdividuals  can  no  longer  accomplidt 
They  believe  this  answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  tiiink  they  are 
mistaken. 

A  Grovemment  might  perform  the  part  of  soine  of  the  largest 
American  companies  |  and  several  States,  members  of  the  Union^ 
have  already  attempted  it :  but  what  political  power  could  ever 
carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  undertakings  which  the  Amer* 
ican  citizens  perform  every  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the.prind* 
pie  of  association  1  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  man  will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself 
alone,  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  gov* 
eming  power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  veiy 
effi^rts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the  pkoe 
of  associations,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the  notion  of  com- 
bining together,  require  its  assistance :  these  ar«  causes  and  effects 
which  unceasingly  engender  each  other.  Will  the  administration 
of  the  country  ultimately  assume  the  management  of  all  the  man* 
ufactures,  which  no  single  citizen  is  aUe  to  capy  on  1    And  if  a 
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time  at  Ittigdi  aniy«s,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  sub- 
division^ of  landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parceb,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 
bandmen, w31  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  government 
nkould  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  ?  '  The  morals 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people  would  be  as  much  en- 
dangeced  as  its  business  and  manufactures,  if  the  government  ever 
wholly  usurped  the  place  of  private  companies. 

Feelmgs  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and 
the  human  mind  is  developed  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  recip- 
rocal i&ihience  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that  these 
iniSaences  are  almost  null  in  democratic  couptries;  they  must 
therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
l^  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt  a  new 
opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a  station,  as  it 
were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  platform  where  they 
stazid ;  and  opinioas  or  sentiments  so  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of 
file  multitude  are  easly  introduced  into  the  minds  or  hearts  of 
vB.  around.    In  democratic  countries  the  governing  power  alone 
is  naturally  i&  a  condition  to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  its  action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.    A 
gpvemment  can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to  renew 
the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  among  a  great  people, 
than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  productive  industry.    No 
sooner  does  a  government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere 
and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track,  tiian  it  exercises,  even  uninten- 
tionally, an  insupportable  tyranny;  for  a  government  can  only 
dictate  strict  rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favours  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and 
its  commands.    Worse  still  will  be  the  case  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation  of 
ideas  ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless,  and  oppressed  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  voluntary  torpor.     Governments  therefore  should  not  be 
fhe  only  active  powers :  associations  ought,  in  democratic  nations, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  powerful  private  individuals  whom  Hie 
equality  of  conditions  has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
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fh^  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  asaistajice;  and  a 
they  have  feund  each  other  out^  they  oombiae.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar, 
whose  actions  serve  for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  lia 
tened  to.  The  first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  mto  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to. abstain  from 
spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke  Aan  a  a»- 
ous  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive  why  these  tern- 
perate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves  with  drinking  water 
by  their  own  firfBsides.  I  at  last  undecstood  that  these  hundred 
thousand  Americans,  ftlarmed  by  the  progress  of  drunkennen 
around  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  patronise  temperance. 
They  acted  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who 
should  dress  very  plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  {^rderp 
with  a  contempt  of  luxury.  It  is  probable^  that  if  these  hondred 
thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  of  them  would  si^igly 
have  memorialized  the  government  to  w^tch.the  public  houses  aU 
over  tiie  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinipn,  is  mor^  deservmg  of  our  attention  thai 
the  mtellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America.  The  political 
and  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike  us  forcibly  ;  but 
the  others  elude  our  observation,  or  if  we  discover  them,  we  un^ 
derstand  them  imperfectly,  because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  any« 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  must,  however^  be  acknowledged  that  thej 
are  as  necessary  to  the  American ,  people  as  the  former  and  per* 
haps  more  so. 

In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  association  is  the  mother 
of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the  pro* 
gress  it  has  made. 

Among  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all  others.  If  men  are 
to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so,  the. art  of  associating  togeth- 
er must  grow  and  improve,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equal* 
ity  of  conditions  is  increased. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Of  TUB  UtAttOlf  BETWSBK  tViLtO  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  'KBWSPAPlE&SL 

Whew  men  are  no  longer  united  among  themselves  bjr  firm  taA 
bs&ig  tieS)  it  18  imposanble  to  obtain  th^  co-operation  of  any  grtot 
nittfiber  of  them,nnless  jou  can  persuade  every  man  trhose  concur- 
rence you  require  that  his  private  intere^  ob%es  Um  vohmtarily 
to  unite  his  exertions  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  rest  This  can  onty 
be  habitually  and  conveniently  effected  by  tneanfe  of  a  newspaper; 
fiOtUug  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  bought  into  a  thou- 
auid  minds  at  the  same  moment  A  newspaper  is  an  iidviser  who 
does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who  comes  of  his  own  acc6n^ 
and  taflcs  to  you  briefly  every  day  of  the  common  weal,  without 
iistraoting  you  from  your  privatie  affairs. 

Newsf^apers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as 
men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to  he  feared.  To 
suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  jnrotect  £heedom  would  be  tb 
dinunish  their  importance:  they  maintain  dvilization.  I  shall  not 
deny  that  in  d^nocratie  countries  newspapeiv  frequentbf  lead  Hie 
rifizens  to  launch  together  in  Irery  ill-<figested  schemes;  but  if 
ttefe  were  no  newspapers  tiiere  would  be  no  common  activity. 
The  cfvil  trhich  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  whidl 
8iey  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  onty  to  suggest  the  same  pur- 
pose to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  also  to  fumish  means  for 
executing  in  cotnmon  the  deaigns  which  they  may  have  singly 
ronceived.  The  principal  dtii^ens  who  inhabit  an  aristocratie 
country  discern  each  other  from  afiir ;  and  if  they  wish  to  unite 
(heir  forces,  they  move  toward  each  other,  drawing  a  multitode  of 
tnen  after  them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  ccmtrary,  in  dem^ 
otfMk  countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  '#ish  or  "Wbo 
wai^  to  eoaibbit  caanot  acMmplirfi  It,  becatise  as  they  are  very 
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mngnifcaiit  and  lost  amid  the  crowd,  they  caimot  see,  and  know 
not  where  tb  find,  one  another.  A  newspaper  then  takes  up  flie 
•notion  or  the  feeling  which  had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  angly^ 
to  each  of  them.  All  are  then  immediately  guided  toward  the 
beacon ;  and  these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each 
other  in  darkness,  at  lengthmeet  and  unite* 

The  newspaper  brou^t  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is 
still  necessary  io  keep  them  united.  In  order  that  an  association 
among  a  democratic  people  should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a 
numerous  body.  The  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  there* 
fore  scattered  over  a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in 
the  place  of  his  domidl  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by 
the  small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it  Means  tha 
must  be  found  to  conYerse  every  day  without  seemg  each  other, 
9Dd  to  take  st^  in  ccmmion  without  having  met  Thus  hardly 
any  democratic  association  can  do  without,  newspapers. 

There  is  consequently  a  necessary  connexion  between  pnbhe 
associations  and  newspapers :  newspapers  make  associations,  imd 
aasociatiom  make  newspapers ;  and  if  it  has  been  correctly  ad- 
vanced that  associations  will  increase  in  number  as  the  conditions 
of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is  not  less  c^ain  that  the  numbdr 
of  newsqpapers  inoreates  in  proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus 
it  is  in  America  that  we  .find  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  number 
of  associations  and  of  newspapers. 

This  connexion  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and  that  of 
aaBodatjk>os,  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  forther  connexion  be* 
tween  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and  the  form  of  the  adminift- 
trati<m  in  a  country;  and  shows  that  the  number  of  newspapers 
must  diminish  or  increase  among  a  democratic  people,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  administration  is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  among 
democratic  nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers- cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  principal  jnembers  of  the  communis,  as  in  aiistocnb- 
WSL  Those  powers  must  dither  be  abolished,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  very  Is^ge  numbers  of  men,  who  then  in  fact  constitute 
an  association  pennanently  established  by  law,  for  the  puipose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  a  certain  ext^t  of  territory ;  and  fhej 
require  a  journal,  to  bring  to  them  every  day,  id  the  midst  of  thw 
own  minor  cono^ams,  some  mtelligence  of  the  state  of  their  puUio 
w^.    The  jnore  nipierous  local  powers  are»  the  £preater  is  the 
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number  of'mea  in  ^<«i  fhey  are  Tested  by  law;  .and,  as  ttu 
ynat'ia  hourly  fdt,  the  more  profbsely  do  nevnq>apers  iibound.    • 

The  extraordinary  sabdrvision  of  adiDUUsh^tiye  power  has  mudi* 
aiore  to  do  with  the  enormoos  number  of  American  newspapers^ 
than  tiie  great  poKtical  freedom  of  the  country  and  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  jiad  the 
aoffisge— but  a  suffirage  which  d&ould  only  eactend  to  the  choioe  of 
&eir  legators  in  Congress — they  would  require  but  few  new»- 
papen,  because  they  would  only  have  to  act  together  on  a  few 
Tery  important,  but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  pale  of 
the  great  association  of  the  nation,  leaser  associations  have  been 
established  by  law  in  every  county,  every  dty,  and  indeed  in  eyeiy 
village^  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration.  The  laws  of  the 
country  thus  eompd  every  Amevican  to  co^p^rate  every  day  of  his 
life  with  some  cf  his  leUow-oitizens  for  a  eommon  purpose,  and 
each  one  of  them  requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  him  what  all  the 
oCheas  are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  ^thout  any  national 
representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number  of  smaU  local 
powers,  would  have  in  the  end  more  newspapers  than  another 
people  governed  by  a  centralized  administration  and  an  elective 
legislation.  What  best  explains  to  me  the  enormous  circulation 
of  the  daily  press  in  the  United  States,  is  that  among  the  Americans 
I  find  the  utmost  national  freedom  oombined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England  that  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely  increased  by  re- 
moving the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  press.  This  is  a 
very  exa^erated  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  a  reform.  New»-  * 
papers  increase  in  numbers,  not  only  accordmg  to  their  cheapness, 
but  according  to  the  more  or  less  frequent  want  which  a  great 
number  of  men  may  feel  for  interccmmunication  and  combination. 

In  fike  manner  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those  by  which  it  is  com* 

*  I  say  a  demoeraUe  people :  the  admimstration  of  an  aristocratic  people 
may  be  the  reverse  of  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  little 
felt,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  who  know  each  other  and  can 
easily  meet  and  eonw  to  an  undentaoding. 
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konlj  explatiied.  A  newspaper  can  odlj  awfant  011  thr 
of  publishing  saittmeatB  or  piiociplGS  comnMHi  to  a  large,  na 
of  men*  A  newspaper  therefore  alwaja  repreaento  an  aasodaticm 
^vhich  n  compoeed  of  ita  habitoal  readera  This  aaBodatsan  sngr 
be  more  or  leas  defined,  more  or  leas  reatriotedi  more  or  leas  nitmnf- 
ois ;  but  the  'foct  that  the  new^aper  keeps  alnre^  la  a  proof  that 
at  least  the  germ  of  such  ao  association  esiats  in  the  aaiada  of  ita 
nadsrs. 

This  leads  me  to  a  last  r^ecdon,  'mtk  which  I  ahall  ^^^■^'Vitf 
tibis  diapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditiQjDa  of  men  beooaaey  and 
Ihe  leai  strong  men  bdiTidually  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  give 
way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude)  and  the  move  dufioult  is  it  ftr 
fhem  to  adhere  by  themselves  to  an  opinicHi  whidi  the  mnhitiide 
discard.  A  newspaper  represents  an  associatian ;  it  may  be  aaid  ta 
address  each  of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  <Ahers»  and  ta 
exert  its  influence  over  them  in  proportion  to  thoir  iadivid«al  ^ 
ness.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  press  must  thcarefore  in 
as  the  social  conditions  of  men  become  more  eqmd* 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CONNEXION  OF  CIVIL  AND  POLlTIOAL  Afl80CUT10N8. 

Tteu  IS  ooij  one  eomitry  on  Uie  face  of  Oe  eiarth  where  thi 
dtkens  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  assodatioii  tot  polilieai  purposeft 
This  same  countrjr  is  the  only  one  in  die  woiid  where  the  eontiiiual 
exercise  of  the  right  of  aasooiatkm  has  been  intradueed  into  civil  life^ 
and  viHhere  all  the  advantages  which  dvilizatioA  ean  conftr  are  pro^ 
cured  by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  politick  associatwiis  are  piK)hifoil6d, 
titil  associations  are  rare.  It  is  h&nUy  probable  that  this  is  the 
result  of  accident ;  but  the  infetenee  should  rather  be,  that  there  is 
a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary,  connexion  between  these  two 
lands  of  associatioDs. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  commoB  interest  in  some  oonoem, 
cither  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  managed,  or  some  specula- 
tion in  manu&ctures  to  be  tried ;  diey  meet,  they  oomlnne,  and  tbos 
by  d^rees  they  become  familiar  witti  flie  principle  of  associatioa. 
The  greater  is  the  multipUdty  of  small  affairs,  the  more  do  men, 
even  without  knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecntiiig  great  undcfw 
takings  in  common. 

Civil  assodations,  therefore,  fiusilkate  polilieal  afltooiatioA :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  p<£tieal  asMNsiatian  sfaigularly  strengtheas  and 
improved  associations  for  dvil  ptuposes.  In  civil  life  eveiy  man 
may,  strictly  speaking,  fhncy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own 
wants;  in  politics,  he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people^ 
tiien,  have  any  knowledge  ot  public  lifi^  the  notion  of  associatioi), 
and  the  widi  to  coalesce,  prssent  tbemseltes  every  d^  to  the  mtads 
of  the  whole  community :  whaterer  natural  repugnance  may  ra- 
strmn  men  from  acting  in  concert,  Hiey  will  always  be  ready  to 
combine  forthe  sakeof  aparty.  Thus  polities!  life  makes  the  love 
and  practice  of  association  more  general ;  it  imparts  a  dcsiie  of 
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umon,  and  teaclies  the  means  of  coipbination  to  nombers  of 
"vrho  would  have  always  lived  apart 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations^  but  to  as- 
sociations of  great  extent  In  civil  life  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
one  interest  draws  a  veiy  large  number  of  men  to  act  in  concert ; 
much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such  an  interest  into  existence :  bat 
in  politics  opportunities  present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is 
solely  in  great  assodations  that  the  gaieral  value  of  the  principle 
of  association  is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  powers 
less,  do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  tiiey  may 
acquire  by  unitbg  together ;  it  must  be  shown  to  them  ia  order  to 
be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  eaaer  to  collect  a  multitude  for 
a  public  purpose  than  a  few  persons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not 
see  what  interest  they  have  in  combining  together — ^ten  thousand 
will  be  perfecdy  aware  of  it  la  politics  men  combme  for  great 
undertakings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  impcNftant  afiairs  practically  teaches  them  tiiat  it  is  thar 
interest  to  help  each  other  m  those  of  less  moment  A  political 
association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time  out  of 
thdr  own  ^cle ;  however  ihey  may  be  naturally  k^t  jasunder  by 
age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places  them  nearer  together  and  brings 
<hem  into  contact    Once  met,  they  can  always  meet  again* 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risking  a  por^ 
tion  of  their  possessions;  this  is  the  ease  with  all  manufacturing 
and  trading  companies*  When  men-  are  as  yet  but  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  association,  and  are  unacquainted  with  its  principal  rules^ 
they  are  afraid,  when  first  they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying 
their  experience  dear.  They  therefore  prefer  deprivii^  themselves 
of  a  powerftd  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which  at- 
tend the  use  of  it  They  are,  however,  less  reluctant  to  join  politi- 
cal assodations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  without  danger,  because 
fhey  adventure  no  money  in  them.  But  they  cannot  belong  to 
these  assoeiations  for  any  length  of  time  vnthout  finding  out  how 
order  is  maintained  among  a  large  number  of  men,  and  by  what 
c(mtrivanoe  they  are  made  to  advance,  haimoniously  and  method* 
ically,  to  the  same  object  Thus  ihey  learn  to  surrender  their  own 
will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  exertions  subor- 
dinate to  die  common  impulse — things  which  it  is  not  less  necessary 
Id  know  in  civil  than  in  political  assodations.    Political  associations 
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may  therefore  be  ooliisidered  as  large  freenidiOQb,  where  ^  the 
members  of  the  commtimty  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  asso* 
dutioiL 

Bat  even  if  politieal  associationrclid  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  civil  aasodationy  to  destroy  the  fi>nne»  would  be  to  im* 
JMOr  the  latter.  When  citisdis  can  only  meet  in  public  for  certaift 
purposes,  thejr  r^ard  such  meetings  as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rave 
oocarrenoe,  end  they  rarely  think  at  all  about  it  "When  they  are 
allowed  to  meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  ffaey  nltunatdy  look  upon 
public  association  as  tbe  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole,  means 
whidh  men  can  employ  to  accomplidi  the  difierent  purposai  thqr 
may  have  in  view.  £veiy  new  want  instantly  revives  the  notioB» 
The  art  of  association  then  becomes,  as  I  lutve  said  before,  the 
mother  of  action,  studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kindsof  associations  are  prohibited  and  others  allow* 
ed,  it  18  difficult  to  distinguish  tiie  former  from  the  latter  beforehand* 
hi  flus  state  of  doubt  men  abstain  fitmi  them  ahi^^etfaer,  and  aaort 
of  public  opinion  passes  current,  which  tends  to  oause  any  associa* 
tioa  whatsoever  ^  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  ahnest.  an  lUieit 
oiterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  ehimerical  to  suppose  that  Ae'Spirit  of  asaoda* 
tkm,  when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  pcHut,  will  neverthekssduh 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  theexckcaUve  government  has  a  dis* 
oedoiiary  power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.    When  certain 
associations  are  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have 
to  punish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  &r  less  considerable.    Then 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect    He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  abstaining  from  pvo> 
hibited  associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanoticued.    I( 
IS  by  these  resmstioiis  diat  all  free  naticms  have  always  admitted  that  the 
light  of  associatian  might  be  limited.    But  if  the  legislature  should  invest 
a  man  with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dan* 
gerous  and  which  are  useful,  and  should  authorise  him  to  destroy  all  associa* 
tions  in  the  bud  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established  and  in  what  caaae 
they  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely 
paralyzed^    The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associa* 
tions;  the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it. 
I  can  concci/e  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former, 
but  I  do  not  concede  that  any  goremmenl  has  the  nght  of  enacting  tha 
btter. 
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phqr  the  sftme  T^ortm  all  otben ;  ^dd  that  if  n»n  be  alkmed  tm 
pfooecsute  cBrtam  andertakingBsin  coaunon,  that  iaquite  enough  fijt 
them  eagerly  to  set  about  them.  -  When  the  members  of  a  con^^ 
BMinity  are  allowed  and  accuttomed  to  Gombuie  for  all  purpofleSy 
tiiey  will  comlnne  as  vea£ly  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  hapoiN 
tart  ouisB ;  bat  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  ciimbine  for  Ismail  a£* 
fidis,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it.  It  ia-  ift 
Tain  that  yoa  will  leave  them  entbtely  free  to  prosecute  their  biiai* 
ncBBOB  joint-atoek  aeooant:  they  will  hardly  care  to  arail  them* 
aslTes  of  ^be  rights  you  hare  gpranted  to  them ;  and,  after  having 
esEkauBied  yoar  strength  in  vain  eflbirts  to  pat  down  prohibited'  a»> 
sedationsy  you  will  be  surprised  that  you  caanot  peisuade  men  to 
form  the  associations  you  enooaraga. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  civil  assoeiatiaDS  in  a  coufxtiy' 
wttere  political  association  is  prohiUted ;  for  mea  can  never  live 
in  sodety  vrithout  embarking  in  some  common  uadertakiags ;  bat 
I  maintain  that  in  soch  a  comitry  civil  associations  willalways  ba 
few  in  aumbry  feebly  planned^  unskiUaUy  managed,  that  they  wffi 
never  form  any  vast  desigas^  or  that  they  will  fail  ia  the  executaoi^ 
of  them* 

'  Tin  nataially  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of.  association  in 
political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public  traaqiullity  as  is  sup* 
posed ;  and  that  possibly,  after  having  agitated  society  for  some 
time,  it  may  strengthen  the  State  in  the  end*  In  deaacrRtic  coim<^ 
tries  political  associations  are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  per- 
sons who  aspire  to  rule  the  State.  Accordingly,  the  governments 
of  our  time  look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns 
ia  the  middle  ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown:  thqr 
entertam  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and  they  c(xn* 
bat  them  on  all  occasions,  lliey  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural 
good-will  to  civil  association^,  because  they  rea*ly  discover  that; 
instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the  community  to  public  afl&ita, 
these  institutions  serve  to  divert  them  from  such  reflections;  and 
that,  by  engaging  them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  object» 
Triiieh  cannot  be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  det^ 
them  from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend  to 
the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amaxingly  to  multiply  and 
facilitate  thooe  of  a  civil  character,  and  that  in  avoiding  a  danger- 
ous evil  they  deprive  themselves  of  an  efficacious  remedy. 
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VtA  you  sctL  tker  AmerieaMS'fMiy  and  eooitanfly  farming  ai^ 
•qmlioBq  finr  the  pispoae  of  promotiiig  some  poEtical  principle 
oi  raimg  (me  mdn  to  the  head  of  ftSairs,  or  of  wresting  power 
^Ml  vMAmf  joa  hay^  some  difficntejr  in  undcrstandiog  that  me& 
ao  iiidepeadeiit  do  not  eoastantly  fall  into'tte  abuse  of  freedom 
I^  en  tke  nAer  hand^  you'  eunrey  tbe  ii^nite  number  of  tradmg 
eoopanieawli&charemoperatidn  in  the  United  States^  and  per* 
eieiTe  Aat  lint  Americans  are  on  every  side  uaceanngly  engaged 
m.the  exeoation  of  important  and  difficcdt  plans,  whieh  the  slif^ 
€fA  vevelatioii  would  throw  into  bonfeskm,  yon  will  readily  eoiw 
prehend  why  people  ao  weH  emfdoyed  are  by  no  means  tempted 
tot  peftarb  the  State,  nor  tn  destroy  tiiat  pMio  tranquiUity  by 
wKkh  they  all  profit 

b  it  enough  to  obacnre  these  likings  separately,  or  should  we 
not  diaeoner  the  hidden  tie  whkh  oonneots  them  1  In  their  pdtftiK 
icai  associations,  the  Americans  of  all  conditions,  minds,  and  ages, 
daily  acquire  a  general  taste  for  association,  and  grow  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  it  There  they  meet  togeth^  in  large  numbers,  they 
oonverse,  they  listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  sthnu* 
lated  to  all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterward  transfer  to 
ciyil  life  the  notions  they  hare  thus  acquired,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  dangelrous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn  the  art  of  render- 
ing the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

K  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  selected,  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  political  associations  perturb  the  State,  and 
paralyze  productive  industry :  but  take  the  whole  life  of  a  people, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  of  aaso 
dation  in  political  matters  is  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  even 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  community. 

I  said  in  the  foriner  part  of  this  work,  "  The  unrestrained  lib- 
erty of  political  associations  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time  less  necessary 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  nation  may  confine  it 
within  certain  limits  without  ceasing  to  be  mistress  of  itself;  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  its  own 
authority."  And  further  on  I  added :  **  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  d^pree  of  liberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.    If  it  does  not 
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titfow  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  than,  aa  it  vcre^ 
to  the  yerge  of  it"  Thus  I  do  not  think  that  a  nation  u  aiipra(n 
at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an  absolute  light  of  asaoda- 
lion  for  political  purposes;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  ooonfay 
or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to  set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  aaaodatioD. 
A  certain  nation,  it  is  said^  could  not  maintain  tranquillity  in 
the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  <^  establish  a  last- 
ing goyenunent,  if  the  right  of  association  weoe  not  oonfined 
within  narrow  hmits*  These  blessings  are  doubtleBs  inyaluablet 
and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  them,  a  nali(m  may 
impose  upon  itself  severe  temporary  restrictions:  but  still  it  is  well 
that  the  nation  should  know  at  what  price  fliese  blessii^  are  pur^ 
chased.  I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  off  a 
man's  ann  in  order  to  save  his  life;  but  it  would  be  ridJcnloM  to 
aflert  that  he  will  be  asdesctetousas  he  was  before  he  lost  it 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

AM8BICAN8  COMSAT  nCDIYIDUiXISBf  BT  THE    PBINGIFLB  OF  IMTSB« 
E8T  RIQHZLT  I7NPESST00D.  - 

When  .the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and  powerful  indi* 
Tiduals,  these  persons  loved  to  entertain  a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties 
of  man.  They  were  fond  of  professmg  that  it  is  praiseworthy 
to  forget  oneself,  and  that  good  should  be  doi;ie  without  hope  of 
reward,  as  it  is  by  the  Deity  himsel£  Such  were  the  standard 
opinions  of  that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic  ages 
tiban  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of  the  beauties 
of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in  secret.  But  ^ce  the 
ima^ation  takes  less  lo|ly  flights  and  every  man's  thoughts  are 
centered  in  himself,  moralists  are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sac- 
rifice, and  they  no  longer  venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind. 
They  therefore  content  themselves  with  inquiring  whether  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have  hit  upon 
some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public  interest  meet  and 
amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it  into  notice.  Observations 
of  this  kind  are  gradually  multiplied :  what  was  only  a  single  re- 
mark becomes  a  general  principle ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth  that 
man  serves  himself  in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that'  his 
private  interest  is  to  do  good. 

I, have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by  what 
means  th^  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost  always  manage 
to  combme  their  own  advantage  with  that  of  their  fellow-citizens: 
my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  general  rule  which  enables 
them  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  usdul,  and  prove 
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it  every  day.  The  American  moralkts  do  not  pnyfiBOB  ibat  men 
ought  to  sacrifice  themsdyes  for  their  feUow-creatnres  because  it  ia 
noble  to  make  such  sacrifices;  butthey  boldly  aver  that  such  sac- 
rifices are  as  necessary  to  him  ^who  imposes  than  upon  himwelfj  as 
to  him  for  whose  flake  they  are  made. 

They  have  found  out  that  in  their  country  and  tfaar  age  man  is 
brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force ;  and  losing  all 
hope  of  stopping  that  foioe,  they  torn  aU -their  thoughts  to  the  d»- 
Tection  of  it  They  therefore  do  not  deny  that  every  man  may 
follow  his  own  interest ;  but  they  endeavour  to  prove -fliat  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  reasons  they  allege,^  which  would  divert  me  from  my  sub- 
ject :  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-coon* 
trymen. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago^  ^*  Were  I  not  to  follow  the  straight 
road  for  its  straightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  having  found  by  ex- 
perience that  in  the  end  it  is  commonly  the  happiest  and  most  useful 
track.''  The  doctrine  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  then 
new,  but  among  the  Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  luiiversal  ac- 
ceptance :  it  has  become  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It 
is  as  often  to  be  met  with  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the 
rich.  In  Europe  the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it 
IS  in  America,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  common,  and  espe- 
cially it  is  less  avowed ;  among  us  men  still  constantly  feign  great 
abnegation  which  they  no  longer  feeL 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining  almost 
all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  principle  of  interest  rightly 
«mderstood ;  they  show  with  complacency  how  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  themselves  constantly  prompts  them  to  as^  each  other, 
and,  inclines  them  willingly  to  sacrifice  4  portion  of  their  time  and 
property  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  I  think  ihej 
frequently  fail  to  do  themselves  justice ;  for  in  the  United  States^ 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to  • 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are  natural  to 
man :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they  yield  to  emotions 
of  this  kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  honour  to  their  philos- 
ophy than  to  themselves. 

I  might'here  pause,  without  attemptmg  to  pass  a  judgement  on 
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i9it6i  I  bftye  ^dbed.  The  eKtreme  ^fiffictilty  of  the  sulgeel 
would  be  my  excuse^  but  I  shftU  not  avail  myself  of  it ;  and  I  had 
father -that  my  readers,  clearly  perceiving  my  ctject,  sborid  refoae 
to  follow  me,  than  that  I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  imderstood  is  not  a  lofty  one,  hut 
it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  bat  it  attaiAB 
^thotit  excessive  exertion  all  those  at  which  it  )aims.  As  it  lies 
within  the  reach  of  all  capacities^,  every  one  can  without  difficulty 
apprehend  and  retain  it  By  its  admirable  oOnfonnity  to  human 
weaknesses,  it  easily  obtains  great  dominion ;  nor  is  that  domiriion 
precariou^,  since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  an- 
other, and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  vefy  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  priiiciple  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no  great 
acts  of  sdf-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-denial. 
By  itself  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  ilian  virtuous,  but  it  disciplines 
a  number  of  citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  modera- 
tion, foresight,  self-command ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  tnen  straight 
to  viiitue  by  the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by 
their  habits.  If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
to  sway  the  whrfle  moral  world,  extraordinaiy  virtues  would  doubt- 
less l)e  more"  rare ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity  would  then  also 
be  less  common.  The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  peiw 
haps  prevents  some  men  from  rising  far  aboVe  the  level  of  mankind; 
but  a  great  number  of  other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it, 
are  caught  and  restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals, 
they  are  lowered  by  it ;  survey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  under- 
stood appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to 
&e  wants  of  the  men  of  our  time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief 
remuning  security  against  themselves.  Toward  it,  therefore,  the 
minds  of  the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted  as 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  there  is  more  egotism  among 
us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  there  it  is  enlight-^ 
ened — here  it  is  not  Every  American  will  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
his  private  interests  to  preserve  the  rest ;  we  would  fain  preserve 
the  ^ole,  and  oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost    Every  body  I  see 
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about  me  nemiB  bent. on  teaddag  bk  contemporaries,  by  preoqpf 
and  esiample,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.  WOl  noboify 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  ^may  be 
useiull 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prev^t  the  increaang  equality  of  con- 
ditions fiom  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful, 
or  fix)m  leading  every  member  of  the  community  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  himself.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest 
will  become  more  tibian  ever  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring 
of  m^'s  actions;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will 
understand  Us  personal  interest  If  the  members  of  a  community, 
as  thqr  become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  .excesses  their  egotism 
may  lead  Aem;  and  no  one  can  foretel  into  what  disgrace  and 
wretchedness  they  would  plunge  themselves,  lest  they  should  have 
to  sacrifice  something  of  tiieir  own  wellF-beiog  to  tiie  prosperity  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  .professed  in 
America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  educated, 
cannot  fkil  to  see  them.  Educate^  then,  at  any  rate;  for  the  age 
of  implicit  self-fiacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already,  ffitting  fiur 
away  firom  us,  and  Hie  time  is  fast  apjHroacfaing  when  fireedom, 
public  peace,  and  social  order  itsdf  wiU  not  be  able  to  eaost  wi^ 
out  education. 
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GUTTER  Et 

THAT  THE  AHEEICAN8  AFFLT  THE  nUNCIFLB  OF  INTK&BST  IflQBTLT 
tmOEBSTOOD  TO  BELIOIODS  UATTEBS. ' 

Ip  the  prindple  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  nothing  but 
tiie  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very  insufficient ;  for  there 
are  many  sacriiSces  which  ean  only  find  their  recompense  in  another; 
and  whatever  ingenuity  may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  virtue,  it  will  never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright 
who  has  no  thoughts  of  dying 

It  is  therefore  neccissary  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  easily  compatible  with  reli^ous  belie£ 
The  philosophers  Who  inctdc^te  this  system  of  morals  tell  men,  that 
to  be  happy  in  this  life  they  ^must  watch  their  own  passions  and 
Steadily  control  their  excess;  that  lasting  happmess  can  only  be 
secured  by  renouncing  a  thousand  trani^ent  gratifications ;  and  that 
a  man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself,  in  order  to  secure  his 
own  advtntage.  The  founders  of  almost  all  religions  have  held  the 
sanie  language.  The  track  they  point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only 
that  the  goal  is  more  remote ;  instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the 
reward  of  the  sacrifices  they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise  virtue 
from  religious  motives  are  only  actuated  by  the  hope  of  a  recom- 
pense. I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who  constantly  forgot 
themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardour  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men ;  snA  I  have  heard  them  declare  that  all  they  did  was 
only  to  earn  the  blessings  of  a  Aiture  state.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Hxej  decdve  themselves :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 

tp0tH- 

Christianity  indeed  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his'oieighboar 
to  himsdf,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  hfe ;  but  Christianity  also 
teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  lov* 
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of  God.  A  sublime  expression !  Man  searchbg  by  his  intellect 
into  the  Divine  conception,  and  sedng  that  order  is  the  puipose  of 
God,  freely  combines  to  prosecute  the  great  design ;  and  while  he 
sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consummate  order  of  all 
created  things,  expects  no  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  religious  men  j 
but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  pihcipal  means  which  religions 
themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I  do  not  question  that  in 
this  way  they  strike  into  the  multitude  and  become  popular.  It  is 
not  easy  clearly  to  perceive  why  the  principle  of  interest  rightly 
understood  should  keep  men  aloof  from  religious  opinions ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  more  easy  to  show  why  it  should  draw  men  to  theoL 
I^e^t  it  be  supposed  that,  m  order  to  .attain  happiness  in  this  worU, 
a  man  combats  .bis  instinct  on  all  occasions  and  deliberately  calcic 
lates  every  action  of  his  life;  that,  instead  of  yiddmg  blindly  to 
tiie  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned  Uie  art  of  resistiiig 
them,  and  that  \t  has  accustomed  himself  to  sacrifice  without  an 
effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  to  the  lasting  interest  of  his  whola 
life.  If  such  a  man  believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it 
will  cost  him  but  Uttle  to  subnut  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  ob^y,  and  habit  has  prepared  hun 
to  endure  &em.  If  he  should  have  conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the 
object  of  his  hopes,  still  he  will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  them ;  and  he  will  deade  that  it  is  wise  tO  risk  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rights  to 
the  great  inheritance  pronused  him  in  another.  *^  To  be  nustakea 
m  believii^  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true,"  says  Pascal,  ^'  is  no 
great  loss  to  any  one;  but  how  dreadful  to  be  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  false !" 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indifference  to  a  future 
state ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils  whidi  th^ 
hope  to  escape  from.  Tliey  therelore  profess  their  religion  withoirt 
shame  and  without  weakness ;  but  there  generally  is,  even  in  their 
leal,  someihang  so  indescribably  tranqui}^  methodical,  aod  deliberate^ 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  broqj^t 
ihera  to  the  looft  of  ttie  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  th «r  re^gioa  from  interest,  but 
tib^  often  place  in  this  world  the  iatttest  which  makes  them  &3ioyr 
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it  In  tiie  middle  ages  the  dergj  spoke  of  notibing  but  a  future 
state;  they  hardly  cared  to  prove  that  a  smcere  Christian  may  be 
a  happy  man  here  below  But  the  American  preachers  are  ppn^ 
Vtanfly  referring  to  the  earth;  and  it  is  only  with  gr^  difficulty 
that  they  can  diTtirt  thdir  attention  from  it  To  touch,  thebr  con- 
gregations, ihey  always  du>w  them  bow  favourable  religious 
opbuons  are  to  freedcm  and  public  tranquillity;  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to. ascertain  from  their  disootmes  whether  the  principal 
object  of  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  fiplicity  in  |he  pther  worlds 
or  prospedty  m  this. 
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CHAPTER  X 

or  THE  TASTE  FOR  FHTSICAL  WELL-BEIN0  01   AMEBIGA 

In  America  the  passion  for  physical  weD-being  is  not  always 
exclusiye,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all  Carefully  to  satisfy  all,  eyen  the 
least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  the  litUe  conyeniences  of 
life,  is  i^permost  in  eyery  mind.  Something  of  an  analogous 
character  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  Europe.  Among  the 
causes  which  produce  these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, seyeral  are  so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve 
notice.    . 

When  riches  are  h^editarily  fixed  in  families,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling  an 
exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is  not  so 
much  caught  by  the  undisturbed  possession  of  anything  valuable^ 
as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied,  of  possessing  it,  and 
by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  experi- 
enced a  condition  different  from  th«r  own,  entertain  no  fear  of 
changing  it ;  the  existence  of  such  conditions  hardly  occurs  to 
them.  The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to  them  the  end  of  life,  but 
simply  a  way  of  living;  they  regard  them  as  existence  itself;— 
enjoyed,  but  scarcely  thought  of. 

Ajs  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all  men  fed  for  being 
well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble  and  vnthout  apprehension 
their  faculties  are  turned  elsewhere,  and  cling  to  more  arduous  and 
more  lofty  undertakmgs,  which  excite  and  engross  their  minds« 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  physical  gratifications,  the  mem* 
hers  of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a  haughty  contempt  of  these 
very  enjoyments,  and  exhibit  singular  powers  of  endurance  under 
the  privation  of  them.    AJl  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken 
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at  destroyed  aristocracies,  have  shown  how  eanly  men  accustomed 
to  saperfinoos  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  Bfe; 
whereas  men  who  hare  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can  hardly 
lire  tAer  ihef  have  lost  it  ^  ^ 

If  I  turn  my  obeervatiofi  from  the  xqpper  to  the  lower  classes,  I 
fipd  analogous  effects  prodcced  by  opponte  causes. 

Among  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  society,  and 
keeps  it  stationary/the  people  in  the  end  get  as  much  accustom- 
ed to  poverty,  as  the  rich  to  Iheir  (^idence.  The  latter  bestow 
DO  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts,  because  they  enjoy  them , 
withput  an  effort;  tibie  former  do  not  think  of  things  which  they 
despair  of  obtaiiung,  and  which  they  hardly  know  enough  of  to 
desire  them.  In  conmranities  of  this  kind,  the  imagmation  of  the 
poor  is  driven  to  seek  another  world;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en* 
dose  it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies  to  seek 
its  pleasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  confounded 
together  and  privileges  are  destroyed— ^when  hereditary  property  is 
subdivided,  and  education  and  freedom  widely  difiiised,  the  desire 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagination  of 
the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  ricL  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up :  those  who  possess  tiiem  have  a  sufficient . 
share  of  physical  gratificatious  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these  plea- 
sures-^notenpugh  to  satisfy  it  They  never  procure  them  without 
exertion,  and  th^  never  indulge  in  them  without  appreh^inon 
They  are  therefore  always  strahiing  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifica- 
tions so  delightful,  so  imperfect,  so  frigitive. 

K  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  whp 
are  stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth  or 
the  mediocrity  of  thdr  fortune,!  could  discover  none  more  pecjiliarly 
appropriate  to  their  condition  than  this  love  of  phyacal  prosperity. 
The  pas^cm  for  physical  comforts  is  essentially  a  pasinon  of  the 
middle  classes :  with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  ' 
it  preponderate  From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose 
imagination  did  not  possess  itself,  by  anticipation  of  those  good 
things  which  fate  stiB  obstinately  withheld  from  lum 
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QAtheotber  hand,  I  never  percecved  vnffogHbi^'wetiakmm 
habitants  of  th^  United  States  that  proud  contempt  of  phyaeal 
gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  witfi  efren  in  die  molt 
opulent  and  dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  persoM 
were  once  poor :  they  have  felt  the  gtiag  of  want;  ihey  were  long 
a  prey  to  adverse  fortunes;  and  now  thai  the  victory  is  won,  tfac 
passions  which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it:  ilkeii 
minds  are,  ps  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  oijoyments  whUk 
they  have  pursued  for  forfy  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  ccfb 
'  tain  number  of  wealthy  peisoos,  who,  having  oome  into  thdff  prop^ 
erty  by  inheritance,  possess,  wUhout  ex^on,  an  opulence  Aej ' 
have  not  earned.  But  even  these  men  are  not  leas  devoteAy  aiU 
tached  to  die  pleasures  of  material  life.  The  love  of  well-being  i$ 
now  become  the  predcuninant  ta^te  of  the  nation ;  the  great  cumok 
of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel^  aal  sweeps  eveiyfhiBg 
along  in  its  coursa 
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The  taste  for  phymcal  .gratificatioiis  leads  a  democrafic  people 
into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-being  is  there  displayed 
as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion ;  but  its  i-ange  is  con- 
fined. To  build  enormous  palaces,  to  conquer  or  to  mimic  nature, 
to  ransack  the  world  in  order  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is 
not  thought  of:  but  to  add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to 
plant  an  ordiard,  to  enlai^e  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  makbg  life 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost  These 
are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it  dwells  xxpaa 
fhem  closely,  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last  shut  out  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene  between  itsdf  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those  members  of 
the  communiiy  who  are .  in  humble  circumstances;  wealthi£^  indi-> 
viduals  will  display  tastes  akin  to  those  which  belonged  to  them  in 
aristocratic  ages.  I  contest  the  proposition :  in  point  of  phy^cal 
gratifications,  the  most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not 
display  tastes  very  different  firom  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it  be 
that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those  tastes,  or 
that  they  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  theoL  In  democratic  soci- 
ely  the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a  moderate  and  tranqui] 
course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to  conform :  it  is  as  difficult  to  de- 
part from  the  common  rule  by  one's  vic^  as  by  one's  yirtues.  Rich 
men  who  live  amid  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent 
on  providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordinary 
enjoyments ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires,  without  indul- 
ging in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion :  thus  they  are  more 
apt  to  become  enervated  than  debauched. 

The  e^ecial  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  ages  entertain 
for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to  the  prindples 
of  public  order  j  nay»  it  often  stands  in  need  of  order  that  it  may 
be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to  rqrularity  of  morals,  for  good 
morals  contribute  to  -public  tranquillity  and  are  favourable  to  in- 
dustry. It  may  even  be  frequently.  comlHued  with  a  species  of 
religious  morality :  men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this 
world,  without  for^going  their  chance  of  another. 

.  Some  plqrsical  gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
crime;  from  such  they  strictiy  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  othoa 
is  sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  to  the^  the.  heart,  the  ini- 
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agmatioD  and  life  itself,  are  imresaredly  giTen  ujp;  tiU,  in  snatdH 
ing  at  these  lesser  ^fts,,  men  lose  si^t  of  those  more  predous 
possessioDS  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  mankind. 
The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equ^Iitjr,  is  not  that 
It  leads  men  ayay  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but 
that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those  which  are  allowed. 
By  these  means,  a  kind  of  yirtuous  materialism  may  ultimately  be 
established  is  ihe  world,,  whidi  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate 
Jie  soul,  and  noiselessly  unbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

CAUSES  OF  FANATICAL   ENTHUSIASM  IN  SOME  AMERICANS. 

Although  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things  of  this  world 
18  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  American  people,  certain  momen- 
tary  outbreaks  occur,  when  thdir  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetii* 
ously  toward  Heaven. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the  half-peopled 
country  of  the-  far  West,  wandering  preachers  may  be  met  with 
who  hawk  about  the  word  of  God  from  place  to.  place.  Whole 
families-^old  men,  women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and 
untrodden  wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance  to  join  a  camp- 
meeting,  where  they  totally  forget  for  several  days  and  nights,  in 
listening  to  these  discourses,  the^  cares  of  business  and  even  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you  meet 
with  men,  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  enthusiasm,  which 
hardly  exists  in.  Europe.  From  time  to  time  strange  sects  arise, 
which  endeay6ur  to  strike  out  extraordinary  paths,  to  eternal  hap- 
pmess.    Religious  insanity  is  very  common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man  who  im- 
planted in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and  the  love  of 
what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not  the  offspring  of  his 
capricious  will ;  their  steadfast  foundation  is  fixed  in  human  na^ 
ture,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his  efibrts.  He  may  cross  and  dis- 
tort them — destroy  tiiem  he  cannot 

The  soul  has  wapts  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  whatever  pains 
be  taken  to  divert  it  from  itself,  it  soon  grows  weary,  restless,  and 
Asquieted  ailiid  the  enjoyments  of  saise.  If  ever  the  faculti^ 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  were  exclusively  bent  upon  the 
pursuit  of  material  objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  thatan  ama« 
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« 

sng  reaction  would  take  place  in  the  souls  Of  some  men.  Thej 
would  drift  at  large  in  the  worid  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
diackled  by. the  dose  bondage  of  the  body 

It  is  not  then  wonderful  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  whose 
thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individuals  are  to  be 
found  who  turn  thdbr  looks  to  Heayen.  I  should  be  surprised  if 
mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some  advance  among  a  people  solely 
engaged  in  promoting  its  own  worldly  welfare. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Enq>erors  and  the  massacres  of  the  Circus ;  I 
should  rather  say  that  it  was  by  the  lumuies  of  Rome  and  the 
£picoman  philo^x^y  of  'Gi^eee. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and  thor 
laws  did  not  confine  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so  closely  to  the 
pursuit  of  wdfldly  wel£ure^  it  is  probable  that  th^  would  displqr 
more  reserve  and  more  experience  whenever  their  attention  is  Iuhh 
«d  to  things  immnterial,  and  Ibat  they  would  check  themselves 
without  difficulty.  But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which 
they  will  apparently  never  be  allow^  to  pass.  As  soon  as  i^ej 
httSft  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  not  where  to  fix 
themselves,  and  they  often  rudi  unrestnoned  bqroDd  &e  range  at 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

CAlfSES  OF  THB  BESTLE8S  SFIRIT  OF  THE  AMEKICANB  IN  THE  BODR 
OF  THEIR  ^?B0SPEEIT7. 

In  certain  remote  comers  of  the  Old  World  you  may  still  s(Hne» 
times  stumble  upon  a  small  district  v^hich  seems  to  have  been  for* 
gotten  amid  the  general  tumult,  and  to  have  remained  stationaij 
while  everything  around  it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are 
fbr  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant  and  poor ;  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  they  are  irequently  oppressed 
by  the  government;  yet  their  count^ances  are  generally- placid, 
and  their  spirits  light 

In  America  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men,  placed 
m  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  affords :  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hvmg  upon  their  brow,  and  I  thought 
them  serious  and  almost  &ad  even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is  that  the  former  do  not  think 
of  the  ills  they  endure — the  latter  are  for  ever  brooding  over  ad- 
vantages they  do  not  possess.  It  is  strange  to  see  with  what 
feverish  ardour  the  Americans  pxusue  their  own  welfare ;  and  to 
watch  the  vague  dread  that  constantly  torments  them  lest  fh^ 
should  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  paAi  which  may  lead  to  it 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's  goods  as  if 
he  were  certain  never  to  die ;  and  he  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afiraid 
of  not  living  long  enough  to  enjoy  tiiem.  He  clutches  everything, 
he  holds^  nothmg  fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh 
gratifications. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  builds  a  house  to  spend  his  latter 
years  in  it,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on :  he  plants  a  gar- 
den, and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into  bearing:  he  Iffings 
1  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men  to  gather  the  crops :  he 
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embraces  a  profeaBioQ,  Biid  gives  it  ilp :  he  setdes  in  a  place,  wMch 
be  soon  afterward  leaves,  to  cany  hiss  changeable  lon^ngs  else- 
where.  If  his  private  affairs  leave  him  apy  leisore,  he  instantly 
plunges  into  the  vortex  of  polities'^  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
naraimtting^  labor  he  finds  he  has  a  few  dajrs'  vacation,  his  ^eager 
eoriosify  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,-  and 
he'wiU  travel  fifte^  hundred  miles  in  a  few  days^  to  shake  oS  his 
happiness.  Death  at  lengQ^  overtakes  him,  but  it  is  befoi«  he  is 
weaiy  of  his  bootless  dkase  of  that  complete  felicity  winch  is  for 
ever  on  the  wing. 

At  first  sight  there  is  s(»nething  surpriinng  in  this  strange  unrest 
of  so  many  ha|)py'  mei^,  restless  in  the  midst  of  abundanct^  The 
spectacle  itself  is  however  as  old  as  the  World ;  the  novelty  is  to 
see  k  whole  people  furnish  an  exemplification  of  it 

Th^  taste  for  physical. gratifications  must  be.  regarded  as  the 
original  source  of  timt  secret  inquietude  which  the  actions  of  the 
Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy  of  which  they  afford 
firash  examples  every  day.  He  who  has  set  his  heart  exclusively 
npon  the  pursuit  of  woridfy  w^lfsore  is  always  in  ahurry,  for  he  hsa 
Imt  a  limited  time  at  his  disposal  to  reach  it,  to  grasp  it,  and  to 
enjoy*  The  recollection  of  the  brevity  of  life  ia  a  constant  spur 
to  him*  Besides  the  good  things  which  he  pofisesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fandes  a  thousand  others  which  death  will  {»revent  him-  firom 
tiyii^  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This  thought  fills' him  whh 
anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps  his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepida* 
tion,  wbidi  leads  him  perpetually  to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode 

If  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  wdl-being  a  social  con« 
ditidn  be  superadded,  in  which  the  laws  and  customs  make  no  con* 
£tibn  permanent,  here  is  a  great  additional  stimulant  to  this  res^ 
lesttdess  of  temper.  Men  will  then  be  seen  continually  to  change 
fiieir  tra(^,  fbr  fear  of  missing  the  shortest  cut  to  happiness.^ 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  thkt  if  men,  passionate^  b^atupon 
physical  gratifieationS)  desire  eagerly,  they  are  also  ea^y  discoor- 
aged:  astheirultimateobjectistoaijoy,tbemeanstoreachtfaatobject 
must  be  prompt  and.  eas^,  or  the  tronble  of  acquiring  the  gratificap 
tion  would  be  greater  than  ihe  gratification  itself.  Their  prevailing 
frame  of  mind  then  is  at  once  ardent  and  cdaxed,  violent  and- ener« 
vukeL  Death  is  often  less/dreaded  than  perseverance  in  continuois 
eflbits  ta  one  end. 
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«  The  equality  of  oonfficms  leads  hj  a  still  straighter  load  Id 
sereral  of  l^e  effects  vfaidi  I  hare  here  described.  When  all  th« 
privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolisl^ed,  when  all  professioiit 
are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  may  place  Idm  «t 
die  top  of  any  one  of  ihem,  an  easy  and  nnboonded  career  seens 
6pen  to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  persuade  Umself  that  he 
is  bom  to  no  rulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notiaA» 
which  is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  whiek 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  1q%  hopes,  relets  all  6m 
dtizens  less  able  to  realize  them ;  it  circumscribes  tlieir  powersesi 
every  side,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to  liieir  desires.  Not  only 
are  ttiey  themselves  poweriess,  but  tfiey  are  met  at  every  step  by 
immense  obstacles,  which  they,  did  not  at  fitst  perceiveii  TImj 
have  swept  away  flie  privileges  of  some  of  their  ftllow-creatares 
which  stood  in  their  vray;  biit  diey  have  opened  the  door  to 
universal  competition:  the  baitierhas  changed  its  duipe  ratbsr 
than  its  position.  When  men  ar^  nearly  al3ce,  and  dl  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difiicult  for  any  one  mdividnal'to  walk  quick 
and  cleave  a  way  through  the  dense  Hirong  which  surrounds  md 
presses  him.  This  constant  strife  between  &e  propensities  spiing* 
ing  from  die  equality  of  conditions  and  the  medns  it  supplies  to  sat- 
isfy them,  harasses  and  wearies  the  mmd. 

It  is  possible  td  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  freedosa 
which  should  completely  content  them ;  they  would  tiien  engoj 
their  independence  without  anxiety  and  without  impatience.  Bat 
men  will  never  estabfisb  any  equality  wHh  which  4iey  can  be  aot^ 
tented.  Whatever  efforts  a  peopfe  may  make,  tiiey  wiU  never 
■Qcceed  in  reducing  all  the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ; 
and  even  if  they  uiihappily  attained  that  absolute  and.  complete 
depresrion,  the  inequalUy  of  minds  would  still  remain,  wUdi,  oom^ 
ing  direedy  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  for  ever  escape  the  laws 
of  man.  However  demooratie  then  the  social  State  and  the  pditi- 
'cal  constitution  of  a  people  may  be, it  is  tortun  that  ewy  meanbar 
of  the  commnnity  will  alwaya  find  out  several  points  about  him 
which  command  his  own  position ;  and  we  may  foresee  that  his 
}6oki  will  be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  diredioa.  When  ineqwality 
of  conditions  is  the  common  law  of  society,  the  most  marked  iae- 
qualkibs  do  not  strike  the  eye;  vikea  everything  is  nearly  m  the 
same  level,  theslightest  are  marked  enoui;h  to  hniAit    Hsnoa Iha 
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demie  of  equality  always  becomes  more  insatiable  b  proportion  as 
equality  is  more  coxQpIete 

Among  democratic  nations  men  easily  attain  a  certain  equality 
of  conditions :  tliey  can  never  attain  the  equality  they  desire^  It 
perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet  without  hiding  itself  from 
their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws  them  on.  At  every  moment  they 
think  they  are  about  to  grasp  it;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from 
tbcH*  hold.  They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  far 
off  to  enjoy  them ;  and  before  they  have  fiilly  tasted  its  deKgbte, 
they  die- 
To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melancholy 
which  oftenti^ies  will  hatmt  the  iiJiabitants  of  democratic  countries 
in  the  midst  of  their  abuiidance,  and  that  disgn^  at  life  which  some- 
times seizes  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  calm  an<t  easy  circumstances. 
Complaints  are  made  in  France  that  the  ntimber  of  smcides  in^^ 
creases;  in  America  msaAe  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more 
cmnmoUk  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  aU  different  symptoms  of 
flie  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
bowevor  £squieted  they  may* be,  because  tiieir  reti^on  fbrbids  it; 
a&d  among  them  materiaKsm  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwifb- 
staadii^  the  general  passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will 
vesists — reascm  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratie  age^  enjoyments  are  more  intense  thstn  in  the 
ages  of  aristocracy,  and  especially  the'number  of  those  who  partake 
in  tbem  is  hu^er :  but,  cm  tibe  otfier  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
man's  hopes  and  his  desires  aee  often^  blasted,  the  soul  is  more 
itiidGen  and  perturbed^  and  care  itsdf  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CA9TB  FOK  PHT8ICAL  0BATIFICAT10N8  tJNITED  IN  AMERICA  TO  LOTS 
OF  FKBEDOM  AND  ATTENTION  TO  PUBLIC  AFFAIEB. 

When  a  demooralio  state  turns  to  absohite  monarchy,  the  abtm<< 
ty  vrhich  was  before  directed  to  public  and  to  private  affairs  is  all 
at  once  centred  vapon  the  latter :  the  immediate  consequence  is,  for 
some  time,  great  physical  po^erity ;  but  this  in^ulse  soon  slackens, 
and  the  amount  of  productive  industry  is  cheeked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trading  or  manu£BM:turing  people  can  be  cited,  from  the 
Tyrians  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who  were  not  a 
.free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  k  dose  bond  and  necessary  rehh- 
tion  between  these  two  elements-^freedom  and  productiye  industry. 

This  proportion  is  generally  true  of  aU  nations,  buft  especially 
of  democratic  nations.  I  have  alr^uly  shown  that  men  who  lire 
in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form  associations  in  order 
to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and,  on  the  other  handj  I  have 
riiown  how  great  political  freedom  improves  and  difiluses  the  art  of 
association.  Freedom,  in  these  ages,  is  therefore  ee^cially  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  wealth ;  nor  is  it  difl^uk  to  perceive,  that 
despotism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not  to  be 
fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism  of  this  kind, 
though  it  doeiTnot  trample  on  humanity,  is  directly  opposed  to  tbfl 
genius  of  commerce  and  the  pursuits  of  industry. 

Thus  the  men  of  democratic  ages  require  to  be  free  it  order  more 
readily  to  procure  those  physical  enjoyments  for  which  they  are 
always  lon^g.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  excessive 
taste  they  conceive  for  these  same  enjoyments  abandons  them  to 
the  first  master  who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then 
defeats  itself,  and,  wifliout  pere^ving  it,  throws  the  object  of  their 
desires  to  a  greater  distance. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dasg^rovis  passage  in  (he  history  of  a 
dbnocratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  gratifications 
among  such  a  people  has  groTni>xn(»e  rapidly  than  their  educatkm 
and  their  expeii^ice  of  free  institationsy  liie  time  mil  come  when 
men  «e  carried  a:way^  and  lose  all  self-restraint,  at  ihe  tight  of  the 
new  possessions  they  are  about  to  lay  hold  upon.  In  their  intense 
and  exchisive  anxiety  to  make  a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  tiie 
dose  connexion  which  exists  between  tiie  private  fortune  6f  each 
of  them  and  ihe  prosperity  of  all.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  do  violence 
to  such  a  people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy 
Hiey  themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hoH  The  discharge  of  po- 
litical duties  appears,  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  annoyance,  which 
diverts  them  £rom  thdr  occupation  and  business.  If  they  be  re* 
quired  to  elect  representatives,  to  support  the  government  by  per- 
sonal service,  to  meet  on  public  business,  they  have  no  time — they 
cannot  waste  their  precious  time  in  useless  eiigagements :  such  idle 
amusements  are  unsuited  to  serious  men  who  are  engaged  with  the 
more  important  interests  of  life.  These  people  think  they  are  fot- 
lowij^  the  priiiciple  of  self-interest,  but  the  idea  they  entertain  of 
that  prinoiple  is  a  very  rude  one ;  and  tiie- better  to  lo<dc  after  what 
they  call  their  business,  they  neglect 'their  chief  business,  which  is 
to  remain  their  own  mastefs^ 

As  the  citizens  who  -work  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  fts  the  class  which  might  devote  its  losure  to  these  dutiea 
has  eeaaed  to  exist,  the  place  of  the  Qovemm^t  is,  as  it  were, 
unfilled.  If  at  that  critical  momoit  some  able  and  ambitious  man 
gFasps  the  supreme  power,  he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  ot 
iStarpation  open  before  him.  K  he  does  but  attend  for  some  lime 
toihe  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  no  more  will  be  demand- 
ed of  him.  Above  all  he  must  ensure  public  tranquillity :  men  who 
are  possessed  by  the  passion  of  physical  gratification  generally  find 
cwt  that  the  turmoil  of  freedom  dbturbs  thdr  welfare,  before  they 
discover  how  fireedom  itself  serves  to  promote  it  If  the  slightest 
rumor  of  pubfic  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life,  they  ve  roused  and  alarmed  by  it  The  fear  of  anarehy 
perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  fiing  away 
their  fireedom  at  the  first  dist^bance. 

I  readBy  admit  that  pubfic  tranquillity  is  a  gr^eat  ^ood;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  (atpi  that  all  nations  have  been  enslaved 
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bjbeing.kcpt  in  good  order.  Certaittlyit  isnottobe  inftmdthat 
aatioDS  ought  to  dei^ise  public  tr^quulity ;  buf  that  state  ought 
Act  to  content  them.  A  nation  vrfaieh  asks  nothing  of  its  govern- 
ment  but  the  maintenance  of  oidsr  is  abeady  a  slaTe  at  heart-^ 
the  slave  of  its  oivawdV-being,  awaid^  biit  the  hand  that  witt 
buidit 

By  such  a  nationtbedespotismof  fection  isnotless  to  bediead* 
ed  than  the  despotisni  rf  an  individuaL  When  the  bulk  of  the 
eoomumity  is  engrosMd  by  prirate  conoeniSy  the  smallest  parties 
need  not  deq^air  of  getting  the  i^per  hafid  in  public  affaiis.  At 
such  times  it  is  not  rare  to  toeupon  the  great  stage  of  the  world, 
as  we  see  at  our  theatres^  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  play'* 
eis,  who  atone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action  whSe  all  are  stationary;  they  regulate 
everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change  the  lawi^  and  tyran- 
nize at  will  over  the  manneni  of  the  country;  .and  then  men  won- 
der to  see  into  how  small  a  nomber  of  weak  and  worthless  hands 
a  great  people  may  fall. 

Hitherto  the  Americans  have  forttmatdy  escaped  all  the  pMk 
which  I  have  just  pointed  out ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  really 
deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  oouotry  in  the  woild 
where  fewer  idle  men  are  to  be  met  with' than  in  America,  or  where 
aU  who  work  are  more  eager  to  promote  their  own  welfare.  But 
if  the  passion  of  the  AmeiicaiiB  for  idiysical  gratificatioiis^is  vdM-» 
ment,  at  least  it  is  not  mdiscriminating ;  and  reason^  though  mattiUe 
to  restrain  it,  still  directs  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  private  concerns  as  if  he  were  alone 
in  die  worldi  and  the  nezinyinute  he  gives  himseffup  to  the  ooift- 
mon  weal  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them.  At  one  time  he  seems  ani» 
saated  by  the  most  ^elfish  cupidity,  at  another  by  the  most  lively 
patriotism.  The  human  heart  cannot  be  1h|»  divided.  Hie  i»» 
habitants  of  the  United  States  akeraately  display  so  strong  and  as 
similar  a  passion  for  thw  own  wdfafe  and  for  their  fr^dom,  that 
it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united  and  mingled  in 
some  pait  of  their  character.  And  indeed  the  Americans  believe 
their  freedom  to  be  the  best  instrument  and  safest  safq^uard  of 
their  welfare :  they  are  attached  to  the  one  fay  the  other.  Tliey  by 
no  Paeans  thiidc  tlmt  tiiey  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the 
public  weal  $  they  believet  on  the  cotakwaff,  tiwt  their  dncf  bnai* 
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18  to  secure  for  themsdyd  a  government  which  "will  allow 
fhem  to  acquire  the  things  ttey  covet,  and  which  will  not  debar 
fliem  from  ihe  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  thcj 
have  acquired. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

nUT  BELIOIOmS  BELIEF  SOMBTIBIES  TfTRNS  THE  THOUGHTS  0P  TBI 
AMEBICANS  TO  IMHATBBIAL  FLEA3UBES. 

In  the  United  States^  on  the  seventh  day  of  eveiy  week,  the 
trading  and  working  fife  of  the  nation  seems  suspended ;  all  noises 
cease ;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the  solemn  calm  of  med- 
itation, succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the  week,  and  the  soul  resumes 
poflBsession  and  contemplation  of  itself.  Upon  this  day  the  marts  of 
traffic  are  deserted ;  every  member  of  the  community^  accompanied 
by  his  children,  goes  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  lan- 
guage which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness :  he  is  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer  pleasures  which 
belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true  happiness  which  attends  it 
On  his  return  home,  he  does  not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  calling, 
but  he  opens  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture :  there  he  meets  with  sub- 
lime or  affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  of 
the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  of  his  duties,  and  of  his  immortal  privi* 
leges. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour  from  him- 
self ^  and  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  passions  which  a^tate 
his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests  which  engross  it,  he  strays  at 
once  into  an  ideal  world,  where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  another  part  of  this  work  the 
'^uses  to  whidi  the  maintenance  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Americans  is  attributable,  and  religion  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them*  I  am  now  treating  of  the  Americans 
in  an  individual  capacity,  and  I  again  observe  that  religion  is  not 
less  useful  to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  State. 

The  Americans  show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  feel  the  high 
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ntf  of  imparting  morality  to  democratie  OCMxmiuBifieB  i^-meamr 
CKf  reSgion.  What  they  tibink  of  themsdves  in  this  respect  is  a 
truth  of  which  every  dempcratic  nation  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
perfl^iaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution  of  a  peo. 
pie  predispose  them  to  adopt  ax^ertaiu  belief  and  certain  tastes, 
which  afterward  flpuiirik  without  difficulty  among  them ;  while- the 
same  causes  may  divert  a  people  fipom  certain  opituons  and  propen* 
sitiesy  without  any  voluntary  eSorty  and,  as  it  were,  without  any^ 
distinct  consciousness,  on  their  part  The  whole  art  of  the  legida* 
tor  is  correctly  to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of 
communities  of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should  be  as« 
asted,  or  whethier  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check  thenu  For  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ  at  different  times;  the 
goal  tc^ward  which  the  human  race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is 
alone  stationary;  the  means  of  reaclung  it  are  perpetually  to  be 
varied.  ' 

'  If  I  had  been  bom  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tion where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irremediable 
penury  of  others^  should  equally  divert  men  from  the  idea  of  better- 
tng  their  condition,  and  hold  the  soul  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  another  world,  I  should  then  wish 
that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
wants ;  I  should  seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  more  easy  means 
for  satisfying  the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened ;  and, 
directing  the  most  strenuous  efibrtsr  of  the  human  mind  to  physical 
pmsuifs,  I  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  to  promote  the  well* 
be^;  of  man.  If  it  happened  that  some  men  were  imijAoderatdy 
incited  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  a)id  displayed  an  excessive  lildng 
for  phyncal  gratifications,  I  diould  not  be  alarmed ;  these  pecu- 
liar symptoms  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  general  laspect  of 
(he  people. 

The  attention  of  the  legislat(»rs  of  democracies  is  called  to  othcf 
oar^  Give  demoicratic  nations  education  and  freedom,  and  leave 
them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to  draw  fit>m  this  world  all  the 
bendlts  whidi  it  can  afford;  they  win  improve  each  of  the  usefiil 
arts,  and  will  day  by  day  render  life  more  ccnnfortable,  more  con» 
venient,  and  more  easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  theia 
in  fliis  direotiim;  I  do  not  fear^  that.thsy  will  dacken  tbeur  ooursa 
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But  while  man  itk^s  deligaf  in  this  hoae^t  and  lawful  pumdi 
ot  his  well-being,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  be  may  in  the  end 
lose  the  use  of  Ins  subliiQest  faculties;  and  that  while  he  13  busM 
in  improving  all  around  him,  he  may  at  length  d^ade  himself 
Here,  and  here  only,  does  the  peril  Ik.  It  should  therefore  be  the 
uneeasiug  ob)e<k  ai  the  legislatcurs  of  demixsracieS).  and  of  aU  tbt 
▼irtuous  and  enli^tened  men  who  live  Aere,  to  raise  the  souls  of 
their  fellownnlizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  toward  Heaven,  ft 
m  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  fbtare  de^inies  oi 
democratic  society  should  unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  and 
eontinual  efforts  to  diffuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  a  sense  of  great- 
ness, and  a  lov^  of  pleasures  not  of  e;yrth.  If  among  the  opinioni 
of  a  democratic  people  any  of  those  pemi^iollS  theories  exist  whidi 
tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the  body^  }et  the  moi  by 
whom  such  theories  ar«  professed  be  marked  as  the  natural  foeB 
of  such  a  people* 

The  Materialists  are  offensive  to  me  in  many  respects;  tbcir 
doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgiasted  at  their  arro- 
gance. If  their  system  could  be  of  any  utility  to  man,  it  would 
seem  to  be  by  giving  hinji  a  modest  opinion  of  himself.  But  these 
reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  when  th^  thmk  they  have 
said  enough  to  establish  that  they  are  brutes,  thqr  show  themselves 
as  proud  as  if  they  had  demonstrated  that  they  ar^  god& 
'  Materialism  is,  among  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease  of  Iht 
human  mind;  but  it  is.  more  especially  to  be  dreaded  among  t 
democratic  pecple,  because  it  readily  amalgamates  with  that  vice 
whidi  is  most  fiumliiBfr  to  th^  heart  under  such  orcumstanoesi 
Democracy  encomrages  a  taste  fcMr  physical  gratifioadon :  this  tast^ 
if  it  become  ezces8ive,i  soon  &poses  men  to  bdieve  that  all  li 
matter  only ;  and. materialising  in  turn,  hurries  them  back  with  mad 
impatience  to  diese  same  dehgfats :  such  is  t^  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well  thai 
fb^  should  see  the  danger  and  hold  blEu^k. 

Most  religions  art  only  general,  sinq>le,  and  practical  means  of 
teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  Ae  souL    Thi^  m 
fte  greatest  benefit  wUch  a  democratic  people  derived  fimm  ilB  be* 
f^  lief^  and  h^ice  belief  is  more  necessary  to  such  a  pec^le  than  to 

aU  othem.    When  therefore  any  religion  ha9  struck  its  roots  deep 
into  a  democracy,  beware  lest  you  disturb  them;  bat  rather  wi^ 
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it eareftiBy,  aslbe tiMt  pMeapuSbequedt  of  oristocralic ages.  Seek 
aot  to  (mpcTKde  flie  old  teligious  opinions  of  a^eo  by  MW  ones; 
IfiBt  in  the  {xassage  from  one  fdilh  to  another^  the  soul  bang  hft 
fbr  a  while  stripped  of  all  bdief,  the  love  of  physical  gratificatiQiii 
dkpoldgro^iqKm  it  and  fill  it  wholly. 

^  The  doctrine  of  ]iiclein{»yeh08is  is  aaautedly  not  more  rational 
tkan  that  of  matcdahttn ;  nererthdeaB  if.it  were  absolutely  neoco- 
sary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one  of  the  two,  I  sbeuld  not 
hedtale  to  decide  that  the  comnmiuty  would  run  less  risk  of  being 
fanitahzed  by  belieTing  that  ^e  soul  of  man  wiU  pass  into  the  car* 
0S0  of  a  hog»  than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  ^nothing  at 
alL  1316  belief  in  a  superHMusual  and  immortal  prindpiei  unit^ 
fi>F  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  greatness,  that  its 
dTeets  are  striking  even  when  it  is  not  united  to  the  doctrine  of 
taijme  reward'  and  punisbment ;  and  when  it  hdds  nq  more  than 
Aat  after  death  the  divine  piindple  contained  in  man  is  absorbed 
in  tile  Seity,  or  tranafenred  to  animate  the  frame  of  some  othei 
creature.  Men  holding  so  impetfeot  a  belief  will  still  consider  the 
iKidy  as  the  seeondary  and  inferior  portion  of  their  nature,  and  thq^ 
will  despise  it  even  while  they  yield  to  its  influence;  wh^eas  they 
have  a  natora}  esteon  and  secret  admiration  for  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  e^fea  though  th^  sometimes  refuse  to  submit  to,  its 
dominion.  That  is  Plough  to  give  a  loily  cast  to  their  opinions 
and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  fhem  tend  with  no  interested  motive^ 
and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to  pure  feeHngs  and  elevated  thoaghtft 

It  is  not  certain  thai  Socrates  and  his  foUoweis'had  very  fixed 
opinions  as  to  what  would  be&ll  man  hereafter;  but  the  sole  pmnfc 
fk  bdief  on  which  tbqr  were  detennined— 4hat  the  soul  has 
nothing  in  oonanon  with  the  body,  mod  survives  ilH^aa  enough  to 
giveihe  Platonie  pUksoiAiy  that  siiUisie  aflpuratiD&  by  which  it  it 
•AsK^igiaBhed* 

it  is  clear  firom  flie  works  of  Pbto,  that  many  philosopUeal 
^Wiitere,  Ms  predecesKm  or  conten^Kxranes^  pibfessed  metenalisBtk 
These  imteis  hove  not  reached  us,  or  have  reached  us  in  mei« 
AngBMOits;  Hie  same  thing  bss  happened  in  ilmost  all  ages;  tibe 
greater  part  of  the  most  famous  minds  in  literative  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  super-sensual  phibsoplqr.  The  instinct  and  the  taste 
of  the  human  race  maintain  those  doctrines;  they  save  them  often* 
times  m  spite  of  men  tbemselvesk  and  raise  the  names  of  their  da- 
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fien&rs  above  the  tide  of  fime  It  must  not  th^  be  fiupposed  Hbm 
at  any  period  or  under  any  political  condition,  the  pasrion  for  phyn>- 
cal  gratifications,  and  flie  opinions  which  are  superinduued  by  thai 
pasKon,  can  ever  content'  a  whole  people.  The  heart  of  man  is  of 
a  larger  mould ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  tiie  possesfisoniB 
of  eardi  and  the  love  of  those  of  Heaven :  at  times  it  may  seem  to 
ding  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  be  long  without  think- 
ing <rf  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more  particularly  important  in  dem* 
ocratic  ages  th^t  spiritual  opinions  should  prevail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  by  what  meaiis  those  who  govern  democratic  nations  may 
make  them  predominate.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  prosperity,  any 
more  than  in  the  duraUlity,  of  official  philosophies;  and  as  to 
state-religions,  I  have  always  held,  that  if  they  be  sometmes  of 
momentaiy  service  to  the  interests  of  political  power,  they  always^ 
sooner  or  later,  become  fatal  to  the  church.  Nor  do  I  think  witii 
those  who  assert,  that  to  raise  relipon  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  do  honour  to  her  spiritual  doctrines,  it  is  dear* 
able  indirectly  to  give  her  ministers  a  political  mfluence  which  fte 
laws  deny  them.  lam  so  much  a&ve  to  the  almost  bevitabfe 
dangers  which  beset  religious  belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  pot 
in  public  affairs,  and  I  am  so  convinced  that  Christianity  must  be 
maintained  at  any  cost  inthe  bosom  of  modern  democracies)  that  I 
had  rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary  than  aUow 
them  to  step  beyond  it 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  authorities 
to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opmions,  or  to  hold  them  fast  to  the 
religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  suggested? 

My  abswer'will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians.  I  be* 
beve  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments  can  empkj 
in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  &e  490ul  duly- 
respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they  beUeved  in  it  themselves ;  and 
I  think  that  it  is  only  by  scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  moralitf 
in  great  affairs,  that  tiiey  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at 
huge  to  know>  tO'  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  ooncenia 
of  life. 
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CHAFFER   XVL 

TBAT  Kt^ESSIYB  CAftB  OF  WOBUJLY  WELFIEB  MAT  IMPAIR  THAt 
W$LFABB. 

There  is  a  closer  tie  than  is  eommonlj  supposed  between  the 
improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  amelioratton  of  what  belongs  to 
the  body.  Man  may  leave  these  two  things  apart,  and  consider 
each  of  them  ahereateiy ;  but  he  cannot  sever  them  entirely  with- 
out at  last  loang  sight  of  one  and  of  the  other* 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions  which  are  not 
common  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  the  genn,  in  a  dog  as  well  as  in  a  man.  Whence  iA  it 
then  that  the  animals  can  oidy  provide  for  their  &rst  and  lowest 
wants,  whereas  we  can  infinitdy  vary  and  eiidlessly  increase  our 
enjoyments  1 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our  souls  to 
find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are  only  led  by  in- 
stinct In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute  the  art  of  contenting 
its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  capable  of  rising  above  the 
things  of  the  body,  and  of  contemning  life  itself,  of  which  the 
beasts  have  not  the  least  notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same 
things  of  the  body  to  a  degree  which  inferior  races  are  equally 
unable  to  conceive. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  eicpands  the  soul,  renders 
it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  undertakings  which 
eoHcem  it  not  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  enervates  or  lowers 
it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes,  the  chiefest  as  well  as  the  least, 
and  threatens  to  render  it  almost  equally  impotent  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.  Hence  the  soul  must  remain  great  and  strong, 
though  it  were  only  to  devote  its  strength  and  greatness  from 
time  to  time  to  the  service  of  the  body.    If  men  were  ever  to 
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content  themselves  with  matenal  otgects,  it  is  probable  that  tluy 
would  lose  by  degrees  the  art  of  producing  them ;  and  they  would 
enjoy  them  in  the  end^  like  the  bniteSi  without  cCscemment  aod 
without  improvement 
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habit  of  placing  their  chief  hopes  upon  remote  eyents,  they  na^ 
urally  sejsk  to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires ;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living  for  ever,  than  they  are  disposed 
to  act  as  if  they  were  to  eitist  but  for  a  single  day.  In  sceptical 
ages  it  is  always  therefore  to  be  feared  that  men  may  perpetually 
give  way  to  their  daily  casual  desires ;  and  that,  wholly  renoun- 
cing whatever  cannot  be  acquired  without  protracted  effort,  they 
may  establish  nothing  gijCdity  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  under  these  circumstaaoea^ 
becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  I  here  point  out  b  •thereby 
increased.  When  every  one  is  constantly  strivii^  to  change  hbi 
pofttion — ^when  an  immense  field  for  competition  is  thrown  open 
to  all — ^when  wealth  is  amassed  or  dissipated  in  the  shcMrtest  possi- 
ble space  of  time  amid  the  turmoil  of  democracy,  visions  of  sud- 
den and  easy  fortunes — of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost — 
of  chance,  imder  all  its  form»— haunt  the  mind  The  instabiUtj 
of  society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instalnlity  of  man's  desizesi 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his- lot,  the  present 
grows  upon  his  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from  his  si^t^  and 
his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which  unhappily  irreJigicm  and  demoeraiqr 
eo-exist,  the  most  important  duty  of  philosophers  and  of  those  in 
power  is  to  be  always  striving  to  place  the. objects  of  human  ac* 
tions  far  beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Circumscribed  by  the 
character  of  his  country  and  his  age,  tiie  moralist  must  learn  to 
vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  constantly  en- 
deavour to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  commotion  around  them,  it  is  easier  than  they  think  to 
conceive  and  to  execute  protracted  undertakingSi  .  He  must  teadi 
them  that,  although  the  aspect  of  mankind  may  have  changed,  the 
methods  by  which  men  may  provide  for  their  prosperity  in  this 
world  are  still  the  same;  and  that  among  democratic  nations,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  resisting  a  thousand  petty  selfish 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  general  and  unqueaohaUe  passkm 
for  happiness  can  be  satisfied. 

'  The  task  of  those  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out  At 
all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  govern  nations  should  act 
with  a  view  to  the  future :  but  this  is  even  more  nacessaiy  in  dein* 
oerati&  and  sceptical'  ages  than  in  any  othen^    By  acting 
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tlie  leadbg  men  of  democrades  not  only  make  public  affairs  proA- 
perousy  but  tbey  s^o  teach  pnvate  individuals^  by  thdr  example, 
the  art  of  managing  private  concerns. 

Above  all  ihey  must  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  banish  chance 
from  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  sudden  and  undeserved  promo- 
tion of  a  courtier  produces  only  a  tran^ent  impression  in  an  aristo- 
cratic country,  because  the  aggregate  institutions  and  opinions  of 
the  nation  habitually  compel  men  to  advance  slowly  m  tracks, 
whidk  they  cannot  get  out  of.  But  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
similar  instances  of  favour  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  democratic 
people :  they  give  the  last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direo^* 
tion  where  everything  hurries  it  onward.  .  At  times  of  scepticism 
and  equality  more  especially,  the  favour  of  the.  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought  never 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  desirable  that 
eVery  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some 
effort  I  ^  that  no  greatness  should  be  of  too  easy  acquirement,  and 
tiiat  ambition  should  be  obliged  to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object 
before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men  that  love 
of  tiie  future,  with  which  religion  and  the  state  of  society  no  longer 
inspiire  them;  and,  vnthout  saying  so,  they  most  practically  teach 
.fte  community  day  by  day  that  wealth,  fame,  and  power  are  the 
rewards  of  labour — ^that  great  success  stands  at  the  utmost  range 
of  long  desires,  and  that  nothing  lasting  is  obtained  but  what  is 
obtained  by  toil. 

When  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  foresee  from  afar 
tirhat  is  likely  to  befal  them  in  tiie  world  and  to  feed  upon  hopes, 
they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within  the  precise  circumference 
of  life,  and  they  are  ready  to  break  the  boundary  and  cast  their 
looks  beyond.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  by  training  the  members  of  a 
community  to  tlnnk  of  their  future  condition  in  this  world,  thgr 
would  be  gradually  and  imconseiously  brougjht  nearer  to  rdUi^pns 
oonvictions.  Thus  the  means  which  (dlow  men,  up  to  a  certain 
pcrnit,  to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps  after  all  the  only  means 
we  still  possess  fen*  bringing -mankind  back  by  a  long  and  round- 
about path  to  a  state  of  faith* 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

THAT  AMO^O  THE  AMEEICANS,  ALL  HONEST  CALLINOS  ABE  HONOUBAiiA 

Among  a  democratic  people,  ^here  there  is  no  hereditaiy' veaM^ 
every  man  works  to  earn  a  living,  or  has  wcnrked,  or  is  bom  of 
parents  who  have  worked. .  The  notion  of  labour  is  therefore  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  on  every  side  as  the  necessaxy,  natnral,  and 
honest  condition  of  human  etistence.  Not  only  is  labour  not  d]»- 
honourable  among  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honour:  the 
prejudice  is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  favour.  In  the  United  State 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  o^es  it  to  public  opinion  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit  or  to 
public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in  bad  repute  if  he  em* 
ployed  his  life  solely  ih  Uving.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
this  obligation  to  work,  that  so  many  rich  Americans  come  to  En* 
rope,  where  they  find  some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society, 
among  which  idleness  is  still  held  in  honour. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of  labour  m 
men's  estimation,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  laboulr  as  a  source  of 
profit 

bi  aristocracies  it  is  not  exactly  labour  Hiat  is  despised,  bat 
hbbur  with  a  view  to  profit.  Labour  is  honorific  in  itself,  when  it 
is  undertaken  at  the  sole  bidding  of  ambiticm  or  of  virtue.  Yet  in 
aristocratic  society  it  constantly  happens  ttiat  he  who  works  for 
honour  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  profit  But  these  two 
desires  only  intermingle  in  the  innennost  depths  of  his  soul :  be 
eareftdly  hidte  firom  every  eye  the  point  at  "which  thqr  join ;  he 
would  fain  cofnceal  it  from  himsd£  In  aristocratic  countries  theie 
are  few  public  officers  who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  countiy 
without  interested  motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which 
they  think  but  little,  and  of  whidi  they  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  alL    Thus  the  notion  of  profit  is  kept  distintt  firom  that  of 
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labour ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  pomt  of  fact,  they  are  not 
thought  of  together. 

In  democratic  communities  these  two  notions  are  on  the  contrary 
always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well-being  is  universal—* 
as  fortunes  are  slender  or  fluctuating — ^as  every  one  wants  either 
to  increase  his  own  resources,  or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his 
progeny — ^meh  clearly  see  ttiat  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly  at 
least  partially,  leads  thiem  to  work  Even  those  who  are  princi* 
paHy  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  are  nedessarily  made  familiar 
^th  the  thought  that  they  are  2»ot  exchasively  actuatid  by  that 
motive;  and  they  discover  ttiat  the  desire  of  getting  a  living  is 
mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life  illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  oot  hand,  labour  is  held  by  the  whole  com- 
munity to  he  an  honourable  necessity  of  man's  comfition-^and  on 
the  other,  as  soon  as  labour  is  always  ostensibly  performed,  wholly 
or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  remuneration-'-4he  immense 
interval  whidh  separated  cliflerent  callings  m  aristocratic  societies 
disappears.  If  all  are  not  al&e,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  ia 
commt)n.  No  profession  exists  in  which  men  do  liot  work  for 
money ;  and  fhe  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all,  gives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans  enters 
tain  with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America  no  one  is  de* 
graded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about  him  works  also ;  nor 
b  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion  of  receiving  pay,  for  the 
President  of  fhe  Umted  States  also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for 
commanding — other  men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States 
professions  are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitahle  but 
they  are  never  either  high  or  low:  every  honest  calling  is  hon* 
ourable 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

tBAX  AUI06T  ALL  THE  AHBBICANS  FOLLOW  INSUSnTRUkL 
CALLIIIQ0. 

AoKiGiTLTD&E  is,  pefhs^,  of  all  the  useful  arts  that  which  im* 
proves  most  slowly  among  d^nocratic  natio^is.  Frequently,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  to  be  stationfiury,  because  o&er  arts  are  making  rapid 
strides  toward  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
tastes  and  habits  which  the  equality  of  conditions  engenders  nato- 
][ally  lead  men  to  commerdal  and  industrial  occupations. 

Suppose  an  active^  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying  a  oobo- 
petency,  but  full  of  desires :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in  idleness ;  he 
is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from  the  immediate  fear  of 
want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  better  his  condition.  This  man 
nas  conceived  a  taste  for  physical  gratifications,  which  thousands 
of  his  fellow-men  indulge  in  around  him;  he  has  hims^  begun  to 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of 
satisfying  these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  rnrgent — to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exertions,  but  a 
slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without  patience  and  toiL 
Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to  those  who  have  already 
large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those  whose  penury  bids  them 
only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  as 
we  have  supposed  is  soon  made;  he  sells  his  plot  of  ground, 
leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks  in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative 
calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
prc^rtion  as  the  equality  of  conditions  becomes  greate*,  their  mul- 
titude increases.  Thus  democracy  not  (xily  sweUs  the  number  of 
working  men,  but  it  leads  men  to  prefer  one  kind  of  labour  to 
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aoKrtlier ;  and  wMe  It  Averts  them  iroin  agricalture,  it  encotiragM 
their  taste  for  commerce  and  manofactiir^.* 

This  spirit  mtfy'be  observed  even  among  flie  richest  members  at 
the  comm^tj.  In  democratic  co^tries^  however  opulent  a  man 
ismipposed  to  bte>  he  is  almost  always  *gcontentcd  wiA  his  fortmie, 
becadse  he  finds  that  he  is  less  rich  than  his  father  was,  and  lie 
fears  that  his  sons  wiH  be  less  rich  than  himself.  Most  rich  men 
in  deinocrades  are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  wealth,  and  they  naturally  turn  their  attdftion  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  whidi  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
powerfid  means  t>f  success.  In  this  respect  they  share  the  instincts 
of  the  poor,  without' leeling  the  same  necessities ;  say  rather,  they 
feel  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities,  that  of  not  sinkmg  ih 
thewtNrld.  . 

In  aristMracies  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  those  who  govern. 
The  attention  whidi  they  unceasingly  devote  to  important  public 
aflfairs  divertig  them  from  the  lesser  cares  which  trade  and  manu- 
facxares  demand.  K  the  will  of  an  mdividual  happens  neverthe- 
less to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  the  will  pf  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs  will  immediate^  debar  him  from  pursuing  it;  for  haw- 
ever  men  may  declaim  against  the  rule  of  numbers,  Aiey  cannot 
wholly  escape  their  sway;  and  even  among  those  aristocratic 
bodies  which  most  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  govr 
ems  the  restf 

*  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  manufacturers  and  mercantile  men  are 
inordinately  addicted-  to  physical  gratifications,  and  this  has  been  attributed 
to  commerce  and  maoufaoturef ;  but  that  is,  I  apprehend,  to  take  die  eflecf 
ior  the  cause.  The  taste  for  physical  gratificatiims  is  not  imparted  to  men 
by  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  it  is  rather  this  taste  which  leads  men 
to  embark  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  a  means  by  which  they  hope 
to  satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  commerce 
and  manuihctufes  increase  the  desire  of  well-being,  it  Is  because  eveiy 
passion  gathers  strength  in  proportic^  as  it  is  culttrated,  and  is  increased 
by  all  the  eibrts  made  to  satiate  it  AH  the  causes  which  make  the  love 
of  worldly  welfare  preditoiinate  in  the  heart  of  man  are  fkToorable  to  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufiictares.  Equality  of  conditions  is  one  of 
those  causes ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly  by  giring  men  a  taste  f6r 
business^  but  indirectly  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  minds  a 
taste  Ibr  prosperity. 

t  Some  aristoeraeies,  however,  have  deyoted  themsetvei  eagerly  to  cdni^ 
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In  demooratic  couatries,  wkeie  moae j  doei  jnat  lead  those  ^Ao 
possess  it  to  political  pow^r,  but  often  rem^yes  them  from  it^dte 
xich  do  noj  know  how  to  spend  their  leisure.  They  are  driven  into 
active  Ufe  by  the  inquietude  and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  by 
the  extent  (k  thw  resoucces^  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  octnoiw 
diaaaiy,  which  is  ahnost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  what- 
floevcr  means,  above  the  crowd  Trade  is  the  oidy  ro6d  open  to 
them.  In  democracies  nothing  is  more  grfttt  or  more  bnlliaii 
than  Gonunei^ :  it  attracts  the  attention  oS  the  public,  and  fiUs  Hie 
imagination  of  the  multitude ;  all  energetio  passions  «re  directed 
toward  it  Neither  their  own  prejudices,  nor  those  (Of  any  bodjr 
else,  can  prevent  the  rich  from  devoting  theflDBM^yes  to  it  The 
wealtl^  members  of  democracies  n^ver  form  a  body  which  has 
manners  and  regulations  of  its  own  3  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their 
class  do  not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opiniona  of  thdbr  oooih 

merce,  and  hare  cultirated  manofactuies  with  success.  The  history  sf  the 
world  might  furnish  several  coDspicuous  examples.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  aristocratic  principle  is  not  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Monied  aristocracies  are  the  only  ex- 
eeption  to  the  rale.  Among  such  aristoomeies  there  are  hardly  any  desires 
which  do  noi  rs<|aire  wealth  to  satisfy  tkem ;  the  lore  of  riches  becomeSi 
so  to  sptak,  the  high  road  of  human  passions,  which  iscrosssd  by  ear  ck» 
nected  with  all  lesser  tracks.  The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  fee  that 
distinction  which  attaches  to  power,  are  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the 
same  souls,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  whether  men  grow  covetous  . 
from  ambition,  or  whether  they  are  ambitions  from  covetousness.  This  is 
the  case  in  England,  where  men  seek  to  get  hch  in  order  to  arrive  ait  dis* 
tinctioui  and  seek  distinctions  as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  Themind 
is  then  seized  by  both  ends,  and  hurried  into  tiade  and  manufectnres,  whish 
are  the  shortest  roads  that  lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  cireomstaace. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  diffiouk 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democrat  aie 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations:  beiwocB 
them  monied  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  ktter  aj^roximates  to  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  conferring  great  privil^ea  on  a  small  number  <^p6iw 
sonsi  it  so  far  belongs  to  die  democratic  element,  that  these  panleg^B  may 
be  saccessively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  tiaiMution  be< 
twaen  these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  instimtions,  or  whether  it  ahesMJ^  opens  the 
4aw.eia  of  demociacy. 
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%7  nxg^  thfiiaoB. .  Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortuofifl,  which  ai^ 
to  be  met  with  in  a  democratic  community,  we  of  commercial 
fprowth,  m^^ny  generations,  must  siicceed  each  other  before  their 
possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their  habits  of  business. 

Circumsciibed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics  leave 
them,  rich  men  in  democracies  eagerly  embark  in  commercial  en- 
terprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ  their  natural  advan- 
U^es ;  and  indeed  it  is  even  by  the  boldness  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  industrial  speculations  ttiat  we  may  measure  the  slight  es 
teem  in  which  productive  industry  would  have  been  held  by  thern^ 
if  they  had  been  bom  amid  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  ofaseryation  is  hkewise  applicable  to  all  men  living  in 
democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  phantom  of  chance ;  and  they  end  by  hking  all  undertakings 
in  which  chance  {days  a  part  Tliey  are  therefore  all  led  to  en- 
gage in  commerce,  npt  only  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out 
to  them,  but  for  the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned 
by  that  pursuit 

The  United  States  of  America  have  only  been  emancipated  for 
half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  dependance  in  which 
they  stood  to  Great  Britain :  the  number  of  large  fortunes  there 
IS  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce.  Yet  no  people  in  the  world 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the 
Americans ;  they  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  second  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world;  and  although  their  manufactures  have 
to  struggle  with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they 
axe  not  prevented  from  making  great  and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  undertaldngs  and  speculations 
are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the  whole  population  is 
^gaged  in  productive  industry,  and  because  the  poorest  as  well 
a^  the  most  c^^ent  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to 
combine  their  efforts  for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  stranger  is  constantly  amazed  by  the  immei^se  public  works  ex- 
ecuted by  a  nation  which  cpntaii^,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men. 
The  Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  abeady  dianged  the  whole  order  of 
nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have  joined  the  Hudson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atlantic  Ocean  communicate  with 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  a  continent  of  more  fhan  five  hundred 
leagues  in  extent  which  separates  the  two  se^s.  The  longest  rail- 
roads which  have  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time  are 
in  America. 

But  what  most  astonishes,  me  in  the  United  States,  is  not  so 
much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agriculture ;  mdst  of  them 
make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  Amer- 
ican farmer  settles  for  good  upon  the  land  vi^iich  he  occupies: 
especially  in  the  districts  of  the  far  west  he  brings  land  into  il* 
lage  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  farm- 
house on  the  speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will 
soon  be  changed  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  ^will 
be  gotten  for  it. 

Every  year  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  arrive  m 
the  Southern  states,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cotton-plant 
and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate  the  soil  in  order 
to  make  it  produce  in  a  few  years  ^lough  to  enrich  them ;  and 
they  already  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  teturn  home 
to  enjoy  the  competency  thus  acquired.  Thus  the  Americans 
carry  their  business-like  qualities  into  agriculture ;  and  their  tra- 
ding passions  are  displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive  industry, 
because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ;  and  for  this 
same  reason  they  are  exposed  to  very  unexpected  and  formidable 
embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged  in  commerce,  thdr 
commercial  affairs  are  affected  by  su^h  various  and  complex  causes, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  difficulties  may  arise.  As 
they  are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the 
least  shock  given  to  business  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeop- 
ardy at  the  same  time,  and  die  State  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the 
return  of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered  less  danger- 
ous, but  it  cannot  be  cured ;  becaui^e  it  does  not  originate  in  acci* 
dental  circumstances,  but  in  the  temperament  of  these  nations 
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CHAFTER   XX. 

THAT  ARCSTOGBACT  MAT  BE  ENOENDEBED  B7  MANT7FACTUBE& 

,  I  HAVE  shown  that  deiriocracy  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  that  it  increases  without  limit  the  numbers  of 
the  manufacturing  classes :  we  shall  now  see  by  what  side-road 
manufactures  may  possibly  in  their  turn  bring  men  back  to  aris- 
tocracy., 

It  is  acknowledged)  that  when  anvorkman  is  engaged  every  day 
upon  the  same  detsdl,  the  whole  commodity  is  produced  with  great- 
er ease,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It  is  likewise  acknowledged, 
that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  is  diminished 
by  the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been  demon- 
strated. They  have  been  already  applied  to  many  very  important 
kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest  will  gradually  be  govern- 
ed by  them.  I  know  of  nothing  in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix 
tbt  attention  of  the  legislator  more  closely  than  these  two  new 
axioms  of  the  science  c^  manufactures. 

"When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  8(nd  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work  with  singular 
dexterity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  the  general  faculty  of  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the  work.  He  every  day  be- 
comes more  adroit  and  less  industrious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
him^  that  in  proportion. as  the  workman  improves  the  man  is  de» 
graded.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  making  heads  for  pms  ?  and  to  what  can  that 
mighty  human  intelligence,  which  has  so  often  stirred  the  world, 
be  applied  in  him,  except  it  be  to  investigate  the  best  method  of 
making  pins'  heads  1  When  a  workman  has  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  existence  in  this  manner,  his  thoughts  are  for  ever  set 
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upon  the  object  of  fab  daily  toil  *  fais  bodj  has  contracted  certam 
fixed  habits,  which  it  can  never  shake  off :  in  a  word,  he  no  longer 
oelongs  to  himself,  but  to  the  calling  which  he  has  chosen.  It  iM 
n  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  the  pains  to  levd  all 
oarriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him  on  every  ade  a 
thousand  different  paths  to  fortune ',  a  theory  of  manufactures  more 
powerful  than  manners  and  laws  binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  fre- 
quently to  a  spot,  which  be  cannot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  cer* 
tain  place  in  society,  beyond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  midst  of 
universal  movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

In  proportion  as  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
extensively  applied,  the  workman  becomes  more  weak,  more  nar- 
row-minded and  more  dependant  The  art  advances,  tie  artisaA 
recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more 
manifest  that  the  productions  of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the 
cheaper  and  better  as  the  manufacture  is  larg^  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  men 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures  which  were  heretofore 
abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen.  The  magnitude  of 
the  efforts  required,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  obtains 
ed,  attract  them.  Thus  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  science  of 
manufactures  lowers  the  class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of 
masters. 

Whereas  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and  mcne 
upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys  a  more  exten- 
sive whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged  in  proportion  av 
that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.  In  a  short  time  the  one  will  re- 
quj^e  nothing  but  physical  strength  without  intelligence ;  the  other 
stands  in  need  of  science,  and  almost  of  genius,  to  ensure  success. 
This  man  resembles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  em^ 
pire — ^that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  ^milarity,  and 
their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are  only  connected  as 
the  two  rings  at  the  extremities  of  a  long  chain.  Each  of  thqn  fills 
the  station  which  is  made  for  him,  and  out  of  which  he  does  not 
get:  the  one  is  continually,  closely,  and  necessarily  dependant  upon 
(he  other,  and  seems  as  much  born  to  obey  as  that  other  is  to  com- 
mand.    What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  m^n  constituting  the  nation  beeqine  n^ore 
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and  more,  equaj^  tlie  demand  for  laanu^ctu]^  ooiamodihfs  bacom^P 
more  geaeral  and  more  ^xtenaiv^ ;  aiMl  the  d^apoeu  wbicb  places 
these  objects  within  the  reach  of  sleoder  fortunes  becomes  a  great 
element  of  success.  Hence  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great . 
oj^ulenqe  and  educjaticm  who  devote  their  wealth  and  loiowledge  to 
foanuiacturea;  and  v^ho  seek,  by  opening  large  establishments, 
and  by  a  strict  dirision  of  labour,  t^  meet  the  firesh  depiands  which 
are.mad^  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  na^ 
tlon  turns  to  democracy,  that  particular  class  which  is  engaged  in 
maniiifartures  becomes  more  aristocratic  JMen-grow  more  alike  ia 
the  one — ^more  .different  in  the  oi^er ;  and  inequality  increases  in 
the  less  numerous  cjiass,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
the  community. 

Uence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the  bottom,  that  aristoc 
racy  should  naturally  spring  out  of  the  hosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those  kind^ 
which  preceded  it  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that,  as  it  applies 
exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  manufacturing  callings,  it 
is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  general  aspect  of  society.  The 
mall  aiistoGxatic  societies  which  are  formed  by  some  manufacturers 
in  the  midst  of  the  immense  democracy  of  our  age,  contain,  like 
the  great  aristocratic  societies  of  former  ages,  some  men  who  ace 
rerj  opulent,  and  a  multitude  who  are  wretchedly  poor*  The  poor 
have  few  means, of  exsaping  from  their  condition  and  becomix^ 
ticb;  but  the  rich  are  constantly  becoming,  poor^  or  they  give  jip 
business  when  they  have  realized  a  fortune.  Thus  the  elements  ck 
which  the  class  of  the  poor  is  composed^  are  fi;xed ;  but  the  ele^ 
ments  of  which  the  class  of  the  rich  is  composed  are  not  so.  To 
say  the  truth,  though  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does 
not  exist ;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  purposes  in 
oommon,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes :  there  are  therefore 
members,  but  no  body. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  among  themselves, 
but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the  poor.  Their  rela* 
tire  portion  is  not  a  permanent  one ;  they  are  constantly  drawn 
together  or  separated  by  their  interests.  The  workman  is  generally 
dq^dant  on  the  master,  but  not  on  any  particular  master;  these 
two  men  meet  in  the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere  j 
and  while  they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very 
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wide  apart  on  all  others.  Tbe  manufacturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
workman  but  his  labour;  the  workman  expects  nolhing  from  lum 
but  his  wages.  The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to  protect,  nor  the 
other  to  defend;  and  they  are  not  permanently  connects  either  by 
habit  or  by  duty. 

The  aristocracy  created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of 
the  manufacturing  population  ^hich  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
gorem  that  population,  but  to  use  it  An  aristocracy  thus  consti* 
toted  can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it  employs;  and 
even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one  moment,  they  escape 
the  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will,  and  it  cannot  act 

The  territorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  either  bound  by 
law,  or  thought  itself  bound  by  usage,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  its 
sorving^men,  and  to  succour  their  distresses.  But  the  manufactur- 
ing aristocracy  of  our  age  fir^  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men 
who  serve  it,  and  then  abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  public  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there  are 
frequent  relations,  but  no  real  partnership. 

I  am  of  opmion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  aiistoo* 
racy  which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes,  is  one  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  confined  and  le^t  dangerous.  Nevertheless  the  friends  of 
democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction; 
for  if  ever  a  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocra<7 
again  penetrate  mto  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this  is  die 
channel  by  which  they  will  enter. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

9IFLUBNCB  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  MANNERS,  PROPERLY 
SO  CALLED. 


CHAPTER  L 


THAT  UAXRXSBS  AB8  SCfttEKED  JIS  SOCIAL  OQNinTKHe  BBCOKE 
MORE  EQUAL* 

•  Ws  perceiTe  that  for  seireral  ages  aodal  conditioiis  have  tended 
(D  eqaaHtj)  and  we  discover  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  period 
the  maimers  of  society  have  been  softened.  Are  these  two  things 
merely  contemporaneous;  or  does  any  secret  link  exist  between 
them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  go  on  without  making  the  other  ad- 
vance )  Several  causes  may  conciur  to  render  the  maoneis  of  a 
people  less  rude;  but,  of  all  these  causes,  the  most  powerfiil  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  equality  of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions 
and  growing  civility  in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only 
contemporaneous  occurrences,  but  corrdative  facts. 

yfbetL  the  fabulists  seek  to  interest  us  in  the  actions  of  beasts, 
they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions ;  the  poets  who 
sing  of  spirits  and  angeb  do  the  same :  Uiere  is  no  wretchedness 
so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  unless  we  are  ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes 
imder  other  features. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged.  When  all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an 
aristocratic  community,  according  to  thdr  profesmons,  their  property, 
and  their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  themselves 
as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant  and  lively  sym- 
pathy toward  each  other,  which  can  never  be  felt  in  an  equal  dfr- 
Igree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  But  the  same  feeling  does 
not  exist  between  the  several  classes  toward  each  other. 
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Among  an  aristocratic  people  eadi  saste  has  its  own  opimoni^ 
feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living.  Thus  the  men  of 
whom  each  caste  is  composed  do  not  resemble  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-citizens ;  they  do  net  think  or  feel  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  human  race. 
They  cannot  therefore  IhorougUy  understand  what  others  feel,  nor 
judge.of  others  by  themselves.  Yet  they  arc  sometimes  eager  tu 
lend  ^ch  other  mutual  aid ;  but  this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previott 
observation. 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of  one  and 
the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them  to  each  other 
by  close  political  ties.  Although  the  serf  had  no  natural  interest 
in  the  fatte  of  nobles,  he  did  not  the  leas  think  himself  obhged  to 
devote  his  person  to  the  service  of  that  noble  who  happened  to  be 
his  lord :  and  although  the  .noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  his  serfi,  he  neveitiieless  held  that  his  duty  and 
kis  honor  constrained  him  to  defeni1,.at  the  ride  of  bis  own  iift^ 
those  who  dwelt  upon  his  domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obligations  did  not  originate  la  tbe 
law  of  ifature,  but  in  the  law  of  societj;  and  that  the  claim  of 
social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  tlat  of  mere  humanity.  These 
services  were  not  supposed  to  be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  ^ 
Tassal  or  to  fte  lord.  Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sjra^ 
pathy  for  the  sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  milk 
eries  of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  althon^  they  prompted  men  to 
great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  engendered  no  real  sympatUes ; 
for  real  sympathies  can  only  exist  between  those  who  are  aMke^ 
and  in  aristocratic  ages  men  adcnowledge  none  but  the  membcB 
Gf  their  own  caste  to  be  like  diemselves* 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  all  belonged  to 
^e  aristocracy  by  birth  or  educsftion,  relate  the  tragical  end  of  a 
noble,  their  grief  flows  apace ;  whereas  thqr  tell  you  at  a  breatt^ 
and  without  wincing,  of  massacres  and  tortores  infficted  on  the 
common  sort  of  people.  Not  that  tiiese  writeis  fdt  halatual  hatrad 
or  systematic  disdain  for  the  people ;  war  between  the  several  rtnini 
es  of  the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  Thgr  were  impelled 
liy  an  instinct  father  than  by  apassion;  as  they  bad  formed  no  dear 
notion  of  apoor  man's  suffuings,  they  cared  but  lijtie  for  his  &te. 
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Tie  satme  feelings  animated  the  lo^er  orders  whenever  the  feudal 
lie  "was  broken.  The  same  ages  which  witnessed  so  many  heroic 
acts  of  self-derotion  on  the  part  of  vassals  for  their  lords,  were 
'attained  with  atrocious  barbarities^  exercised  from  time  to  time  hj 
Ike  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 

,  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insensibility  arose  solely 
from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education ;  for  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  following  centuries,  which  became  tranquil  and 
eiJfightened  while  they  remained  aristocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  imposition 
t>f  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down  with  unexampled 
atrocity.  Observe  the  language  in  which  Madame  de  S^vign^,  a 
iritness  of  these  horrors,  relates  them  to  her  daughter : 

*<  Aux  Rochers,  SO  Octobre,  1676. 
**  Mon  Dieu,  ma  file,  que  votre  lettre  d*Aix  est  plaisante !  •  Aa 
moins  relisez  yos  lettres  avant  que  de  les  envoyer;  laissez-vous 
flpurprendre  a  leur  agr^ment,  et  consolez  vous  par  ce  plaisir  de  Ik 
f&ne  que  vous  avez  d'en  tant  6crire.  Vous  aYez  done  bais^  taaPd 
la  Ptovenoel  il  n'y  aurait  pas  satisfaction  1  baiser  toute  la  Bre- 

tagne,  k  moins  qu'on  n'aimat  k  sentir  le  vin. Voulee^ 

vous  savoir  des  nouvelles  de  Rennes  ?  On  a  fait  une  ta^e  de  cent 
mille  ecus  sur  le  bourgeois ;  et  si  on  ne  trouve  point  cette  sonune 
dans  vingt-quatre  heures,  elle  sera  doubl6e  et  Exigible  par  les 
acddaita.  On  a  diass^  et  banni  toute  une  grande  rue>  et  d^fendu  de 
les  recueillir  sous  peine  de  la  vie;  de  sorte  qu'on  royait  tons  cite 
Bia&ables,  vieillards,  femmes  accouch^es,  eafans,  errer  en  pleurs 
au  sortir  de  oette  ville  sans  savoir  ou  aller.  On  roua  avant-hier 
un  violon,  qui  avait  commence  la  danse  et  la  pillerie  du  papii^ 
timbr6 ;  il  a  ^t6  6cartel^  apres  sa  mort,  et  ses  quatre  quartiens 
expoBis  aux  quatre  coins  de  la  viHe.  On  a  pris  soixante  bourgeois, 
«t  on  commence  demain  les  punitions.  Oette  province  est  un  bel 
^icemple  pour  les  autres,  et  siartout  de  respecter  les  gouvemears  et 
les  gouvemantes,  et  de  ne  point  jeter  de  pierres  dans  leur  jardin.^ 
<  ^  Madame  de  Tarente  6tait  bier  dans  ces  bois  par  un  temps 
enchante  :  il  n'est  question  ni  de  chambre  ni  de  collation ;  elfe 
entre^ar  la  barriei^e  et  s'en  retoume  de  m£me.  .  .  .  .'' 

*  To  feel  the  point  of  this  joke  the  reader  should  recollect  that 
dt  Grignan  was  G(«vemante  de  Provence. 
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In  another  letter  she  adds : — 

^'Vous  me  parlez  bien  plaisamment  de  nos  miseres;  nous  ne 
flommes  plus  si  roues ;  un  en  huit  jours,  pour  entretenir  la  justice 
n  est  vrai  que  la  penderie  me  parait  maintenant  un  rafiraichiss^ 
ment.  J'ai  une  tout  autre  idee  de  la  justice,  depuis  que  je  suos  en 
ce  pays.  Vos  galeriens  me  paraissent  une  soci6t6  d'honnetes  gens 
qui  se  sont  retires  du  monde  pour  mener  une  vie  douce." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Madame  de  Sevignd,  who 
wrote  these  hnes,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ;  she  was  pasidbon- 
ately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very  ready  to  sympathize  in  the 
sorrows  of  her  friends ;  nay,  her  letters  show  that  she  treated  ker 
vassals  and  servants  with  Idndness  and  indulgence.  But  Madame 
de  S^vigne  had  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was 
not  a  person  of  quality. 

In  our  time  the  harshest  man  writing  to  the  most  insensible 
person  of  his  acquaintance  would  not  venture  wantonly  to  indulge 
in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted;  and  ev^n  if  his  own 
manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  manners  of  society  at  large 
would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this  arise  %  Have  we  more  sen- 
sibility than  our  forefathers  ?  I  know  not  that  we  have ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  our  sensibiUty  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  range  of  objeds. 
When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as  all  men 
think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of  them  may  judge 
in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the  others:  he  casts  a  rapid 
glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is  enough.  There  is  no  wretdied- 
ness  into  which  he  cannot  readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  re- 
veals to  him  its  extent  It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be 
the  sufferers;  imagination  puts  him  in  their  place :  something  like 
I  a  personal  feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself 

I  suffer  while  the  body  of  his  fellow«creature  is  in  torture. 

In  denK)cratic  ages  men  rarely  sacrifice  Aemselves  'for  one 
[  another;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the  membeis 

of  the  human  race.  They  inflict  no  useless  lQs;  and  they  are 
happy  to  relieve  the  griefs  of  others,  when  they  can  do  so  without 
much  hurting  themselves ;  they  are  not  disinterested,  but  they  are 
humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  egotism  to  a 
social  and  philosophical  theory,  they  are  nevertheless  extremely 
open  to  compassion.    In  no  country  is  criminal  -justice  adminifr* 
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tered  with  more  mildness  than  in  &e  United  States.  While  dM 
Englj^A  seem  disposed  carefully  to  retain  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
dark  ages  in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost 
expunged  capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  America 
Ls,  I  thinky  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the  hfe  of  no 
one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this  sdngulai 
mildiifSB  of  the  Americans  arise^  chiefly  £rom  their  social  condition, 
is  the  manner  in  whidi  they  treat  their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin^e  European  colony  in  the  New  World 
in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in 
the  United  ^tes;  yet  ^  slaves  still  endure  horrid  sufferings 
there,  and  are  constantly  expoaei  to  barbarous  punishments*  It 
18  ea^  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unha];q[>y  beings  ins{)ireB 
Ihar  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and  that  they  lock  upon 
shiveiy,  not  only  as  an  institution  which  is  profitable  to  them^  but 
«s  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  them*  Thus  the  same  man  who  is 
fbn  of  humanity  toward  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  are  at  the 
tame  time  his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon 
fts  that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefiire  be  attributed 
to  the  equality  df  conditions,rather  than  to  civilization  and  education. 

What  I  hare  here  remarked  of  individuals  is  to  a  certain  extent/ 
api^itable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  distinct  opinions, 
belief,  laws  and  custcnos,  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but  its  own.  Should  war  break 
-out  between  two  nations  animated  by  this  feehng,  it  is  sure  to  be 
waged  with  great  cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  Ifighest  culture,  the  Romans  slaughtered  the 
generals  of  thor  enemies,  after  having  dragged  them  in  triumph 
behind  a  car;  and  they  flung  tiieir  prispners  to  the  beasts  of  the 
Ohcus  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed 
00  vehemently  at  the  notion  of  <;rucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had 
BOt  a  word  to  say  against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is 
evident  that  in  Us  eyes  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
htunan  race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more  like  each 
ether,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassionate,  and  the  law 
of  natiODd  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THAT  IffiUOCRACT  BINDERS  THE  BABITUAL  IRTfiROO0ESB  W  m 
AMERICANS  SIICPLE  AlVD  EAST. 

Democract  does  not  attadi  men  strongly  to  each  other;  hot  it 
^aces  their  habitual  intercourse  upon  an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes,  wbm  tb^ 
are  surrounded  by  strangers  -whose  language  and  manners  are  at 
most  unknown  to  them>  they  will  first  stare  at  each  other  viffc 
much  curiosity  and  a  kind  of  secret  uneasiness ;  they  will  4iMtt 
turn  away,  or,  if  one  accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  oidy  ta 
converse  with  a  constrained  and  absent  air  upon  Tcry  unimportant 
subjects.  Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men.;  they  have 
never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the  other  to  be  a 
respectable  person.  Why  then  shouM  they  stand  so  cautioo^f 
apart  1    We  must  go  back  to  England  to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  bnrth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which  rlnnrmi 
men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his  own.x>odtion  is 
upon  the  sodal  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to  rise,  be  does  not  fear  to 
^nk.  In  a  community  thus  organized,  men  of  difikrent  castes 
communicate  very  little  with  each  other;  but  if  accident  bringi 
them  together,  they  are  ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fear* 
ing  to  lose  thdr  own  position.  Their  intercoune  is  not  «i|Mik  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  monied  aristocracy  succeeds  to  aristocracy  of  birth,  Urn 
case  is  altered.  The  privileges  of  some  are  still  extremely  greot^ 
but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those  privileges  is  open  to  all: 
whence  it  follows  that  those  who  possess  them  are  constant 
haunted  by  the  apprehenidon  of  losing  them,  or  of  other  man^ 
diaring  them;  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  them,  long  to 
tnem  at  any  cost,  or,  if  th^  fttil,  to  appear  at  least  to 
them-^whidi  is  not  impossible.    Aa  the  sodal  i^p^rtance  of  i 
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•  no  longer  ortaieiWy  and  perawtaenfly  feed  hy  hhoi,  and  « in* 
(bitely  yaried  by  wealth,  ranks  -stiH  exist,  but  it  is  ncft  easy  eJeariy 
to  dtstmguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respectively  belong  4o  them. 
Sto^t  hosftilities  then  arise  in  the  comnnmity ;  one  set  of  men  en- 
deavonr  by  innomerable  artifices  to  penetrate  or  to  appear  to  pene^ 
Irate,  among  those  who  are  above  them ;  another  set  are  constontiy 
in  arms  against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or  ratiier  the  same 
individual ^oes  both  at  once,  and  while  he  seeks  to  raise  himsdf  into 
a  higher  circle,  he  is  always  on  the  defensive  against  the  iotrustoa 
of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  timet  «m1  I  an 
of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  before  adverted  to  is  principally  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  As  aristocratic  pride  is  still  extremely 
great  among  the  English,  and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill- 
defined,  everybody  lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social 
position  of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids  all 
contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  slight  service  ren- 
dered should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  acquaintance;  they 
dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtrusive  gratitude  of  a  stranger 
quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propensities,  and 
the  reserved  and  the  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English,  to  purely 
physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  something  of  it  in 
their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  social  con- 
ation, as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the  Americans. 

In  America,  where  the  privileges  of  birth  never  existed,  and 
where  riches  confer  no  peculiar  rights  on  their  possessors,  men  un- 
acquainted with  each  other  are  very  ready  to  frequent  the  same 
places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advantage  in  the  free  interchange 
of  their  thoughts.  If  they  ^eet  by  accident  they  neither  seek  nor 
avoid  intercourse;  their  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and 
open :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hardly  expect  or  apprehend  any- 
thing from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  ttan  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their  demeanor 
is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or  constrained ;  and 
if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because  they  are  not  in  a  humour  to 
talk,  not  because  they  think  it  their  interest  to  be  silent 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends,  singly 
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beoause  tlwf  are  Americans.  Thqr  are  reptiked  bjr  noprguffioe; 
tbqr  are  attracted  by  their  comnMm  couatiy.  For  two  Tlngliwhrn^w 
Ibe  sanie  blood. is  sot  enov^h;  they  must  be  brougbt  together. bf 
the  same  rank.  The  Ameiicans  remark  this  misocilible  mood  of 
the  Ei^Iiah  as  much  as  the  Freneh  do,  and  they  ure  not  less  as- 
tonished  by  it  Yet  the  AmericaxiS  are  connected  with  Foiglai^d 
by  their  origin^  their  religion,  their  language,  and  partially  by 
ihdr  manners:  thqr  only  differ  in  thor  social  condition*  It  nm) 
thertfore  be  inferred,  that  the  resenre  of  the  English  proceeds  from 
the  constitution  of  their  country  much  more  than  ftosa  that  of  ili 
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Why  THB  AMEBICANS  show  so  LITTLB  SENSmVENSSS  Df  THEIR  OWN 
COUNTBT,  AMD  AEB  SO  SENSinYE  IN  EUROF& 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  is  Tindictiye,  Eke  that  of  all  sen- 
ons  and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardly  erer  forget  an  ofiencei  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them ;  and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to 
kmdle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of  posons 
manage  everything,  the  outward  mtercourse  of  men  is  subject  to 
settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then  thinks  he  knows  ex* 
actly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  condescension  he  ought  to  dis- 
play, and  none  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  eti- 
quette. These  usages  of  the  first  dass  in  society  afterward  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  the  others ;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays 
down  a  code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
confomu  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex  system  of 
Illation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly  master  of,  but  from 
which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to  deviate ;  so  that  men  are  con- 
stantly exposed  involuntarily  to  inffict  or  to  recdve  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men  differing 
iii  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the  same  places  of 
resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  rules  of  good 
breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to  disobey  them  is  not  a 
crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  what  they  are :  men 
attach  mote  importance  to  intentions  than  to  forms,  and  they  grow 
less  civil,  but  at  the  same  thne  less  (quarrelsome. 

There  are  many  little  attentions  wMch  an  American  does  not 
care  about ;  he  tldnks  they  are  not  due  to  him,  or  he  presumes 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  due :  he  tiierefore  either  does  not 
percdve  a  rudeness,  or  he  forgives  it;  his  manners  become  less 
eourteous,  and  his  character  more  plain  and  masculine 
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The  mutual  indulgence  i^hich  tbe  Americans  display,  and  fhe 
manly  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other,  also  result  from 
another  deeper  and  more  general  cause,  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  in  civil  society  are  slight,  in  political  society  they 
are  null ;  an  American,  therefore,  does  not  think  himself  hound  to 
pay  particular  attentions,  to  dny  of  hb 'fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  toward  himself.  As  he  does 
not  see  that  it  is  Ins  interest  eagerly  to  seek  the  company  of  any  of 
his  countryitaen,  he  is  slow  to  fieaicy  that  his  own  company  is  de- 
clined :  despising  no  one.  on  account  of  station,  he  does  not  im* 
a^e  that  any  one  can  despise  him  for  that  cause  ]  and  until  he  has 
clearly  perceived  an  insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affront  was 
intended.  The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  natifrally  accus- 
toms them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  transfuses  this 
same  mildness  of  temper  ^nto  tlie  character  of  the  nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly  bring 
citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  them  to  pursue 
great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  engaged  have  scarce- 
ly time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  etiquette,  and  they  are  besides 
too  strongly  interested  in  living  harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  aft 
such  things.  They  therefore  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  theb 
manners,  and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake  him  off.  I  contradict 
an  American  at  every  word  he  says,  to  show  him  that  his  conver- 
sation bores  me;  he  instantly  labours  with  fresh  pertinacity  to 
convince  me :  I  preserve  a  do^ed  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am 
meditatmg  deeply  on  the  truths  v^hich  he  is  uttering :  at  last  I 
rush  from  his  company^and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  business 
harries  me  elsewhere*  This  man  will  never  understand  that  he 
wearies  me  to  extinction  unless  I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

ft  appears  surprising  at  first  sight  that  the  same  man  transported 
to  Europe  suddenly  becomes  so  senative  and  captions^  that  I  often 
find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending  him  here  as  it  was  to  put  him 
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QQt  of  qomxHnaBce.  Thtse  two  o^KSfite  dibcti  praic^  frovi^  ihr 
«ame  cause.  Democratic  institutions  gei^nJly  give ,  men  a  lofly 
noticn  of  the^  eoimtr;  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leasfs 
]us,  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride :  on  arritiag  m  £qr 
9>pe  he  at  oi^ce  finds  out  that  w^  are/not  so  ei^greesed  Vy  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  great  people  which  ii^ahits  them  as  b^  had 
supposed^  and  this,  begins  to  annoy  him.  He  haa  heen  informed 
that  the  conditions  of  spcieiy  are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  tb^ 
globe^and  he  observes  that  among,  the  nations  of  Eujx>pe  the  tr^ 
90}  of  fank  are  not  wholly  obUterated;  that  wealth  and  birth  stiU 
^ain  some  indeterminate  privileges^  which  foroe  tiiemselves  upop 
his  notice  while  they  elude  definition.  Heis  therefore  prolbundy 
Ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy  in  this  haUWuim^d 
fcale  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  hate  and  despw 
each  otheiv  yet  sufficiently  alUce  for  him  to  be  always  oonfoun£og 
them.  He  is  afraid  of  ranging  himself  too  highr^«till  mote  is  ht 
nfiraid  of  being  ranged  too  low :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  Us  mind 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  aad  does. 

He  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  observancca 
were  iqfinitely  varied  according  to  Afferent  ranks ;  tfais  reooUe»> 
tion  of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity,  and  he  ia  the  mise 
afraid  of  not  obtaining  those  marks  <^  req>ect  which  are  due  to 
him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know  in  what  they  consist  He  is 
Bke  a  man  surrounded  by  traps :  society  is  not  a  recreation  ix 
him,  but  a  seriotis  toil ;  he  weighs  your  least  actions  intern^ates 
your  looks,  and  scrutinizes  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  he  some 
ludden  allusion  to  affiront  hun.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a 
provindal  man  of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he  is :  be 
endeavours  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette,  and  does 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  toward  himself:  he  is  full  of 
scruples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pretenirions;  he  wishes  to  do 
enough,  but  fears  to  do  too  much ;  and  as  he  does  not  very  well 
know  the  limits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  he  keeps  up  a  haughty 
and  embarrassed  air  of  reserve. 

But  tfais  is  not  all '-  here  is  y^t  anothei;  double  of  the  human 
heart.  An  American  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  admirable  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States :  aloud  he  makes  it  the  boast 
of  his  country,  but  in  secret  he  deplores  it  for  himself;  and  be 
aspires  to  show  that,  forlus  part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
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crallrtate  of  fMngs  ^nrluclk  hfeT&untB.  There  is  liardly  an  Amen^ 
can  to  be  met  ^vith  who  does  not  claim  same  remote  kindred  wkli 
ibe  first  founders  of  the  colonies ;  and  as  for  the  ficions  of  the 
noble  families  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
^th  them*  When  an  opnknt  American  arrires  m  Europe,  his 
first  care  is  to  surromid  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth : 
he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain  citizen  of  a  democracy, 
that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted  ways  of  bringing  some  new  in* 
stance  of  his  wealth  before  you  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  sor* 
rounded  by  a  host  of  servants.  I  have  heard  an  American  com* 
plain,  that  in  the  best  houses  of  Paris  the  society  was  rather  mix- 
ed ;  the  taste  which  prevaik  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  want  of 
elegance  of  manner;  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  see  wit 
ooDCealed  under  sUch  unpretending  forms. 
>  These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  vestiges  of 
former  aristocratic  distinctions,  were  not  so  completely  effaced  in 
Hm  United  States,  the  Americans  would  be  less  simple  and  has 
tolerant  in  their  own  country — ^tfaey  would  reqcure  less,  and  be  \?tM 
find  of  borrowed  nuumeis  in  ours. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OQBISHQiOBlfCES  OF  THB  THBBB  TBIECBDOUG  CHAFTERS. 

When  man  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  their  mutual  soffer- 
iilgs — ^when  thqr  are  bronght  together  hy  easy  and  frequent  inter- 
oourse,  and  no  sensitive  feelings  keep  them  aamder,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  when-» 
ever  it  isneeded.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  ol 
his  fellow-citizens  it  is  seldom  refused,  and  I  have  often  seen  il 
afforded  spontaneously  and  with  great  good  will.  If  an  accident 
hajyens  on  th^  highway,  ev^body  hastens  to  help  the  suSererf 
if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity  befalls  a  family,  the  puzsea  of  a 
thousand  strangers  are  at  once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  nu* 
\    merous  donations  pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe^ 
that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  the 
savage  in  his  wilds :  this  is  hardly  ever  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans,  who  are  always  cold  and  often  coarse  in 
thdir  manners,  seldom  show  insensibility ;  and  if  tfaejr  do  not  pn^flfer 
services  eagerly,  yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have ,  said  before  on  the 
subject  of  individualism.  The  two  things  are  so  far  from  combat* 
ing  each  oth^,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agree.  Equality  of  condi- 
tions, wUle  it  makes  men  feel  their  independence,  dio  ws  them  thdur 
own  weakness :  they  are  free, but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents; 
and  experience  soon  teadies  them,  that  although  they  do  not  ha- 
bitually require  the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  almost  always  comes 
when  they  cannot  do  without  it 

We  constantly  see  in  Europe  that  men  of  the  same  profession 
are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other;  they  are  all  exposed  to  the 
same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  them  to  sees  mutual  preser^ 
vativefl^  howev^  hanl4iearted  and  selfish  they  may  otherwise  be» 
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When  one  of  them  falb  into  danger,  from  which  the  others  may 
save  him  by  a  slight  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do 
not  fail  to  make  the  attempt  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate ;  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  unavailing,  thej 
immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return  to  their  own  bu- 
siness ;  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  involuntary  agreement  has 
been  passed  between  them,  by  which  each  one  owes  to  the  othen 
a  temporary  support  which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  apftUed  to  a  daas,  and  yoor 
will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant  exists  in  fact 
between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy:  they  all  feel  thefiteelves 
Sttlgect  to  the  same  weakness  and  the  same  dapgeis;  and  ^leir  k- 
lerest,  as  well  as  their  sympathy,  makes  it  arule  with  them  to  lend 
each  odier  mutual  assistance  when  required.  The  more  eqoal  so- 
cial conditions  beccnae,  tlie  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal 
diq>08itioQto  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies  no  great  benefito 
are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  rendered :  a  man  ad- 
dom  displays  self-devotion,  bat  all  men  are  realty  to  be  of  i 
to  ene  another. 
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CHAPTERV. 

wow  VBHOCRMSr  AF9S0T8  THB  DELATION  OP  MASmS  AMI    SBETAMk 

An  American  who  bad  trayelled  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  onoe 
said  to  me,  *^  The  English  treat  thdr  servaofts  wi&  a  stiffneBS  and 
imperiousness  of  manner  ivhich  surprise  us;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  sometimes  treat  their  attendants  ivith.  a  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity  or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  conceive*  It  looks  as 
if  they  were  afiraid  to  gire  orders :  the  posture  of  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  is  ill-maintained.''-^The  remark  was  a  just  one,  and  I 
have  often  made  it  myselfl  I  have  always  considered  England  as 
die  county  in  the  world  where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  dcnnestie 
service  is  drawn  most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it 
is  most  relaxed  Nowhere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  high  of 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  extremes  the 
Ameiicans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  ^  fact  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  things :  to  discover  the  causes  of  that  hctj  it  is  ne» 
cessary  to  search  the  matter  thoroughly.  . 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  ia.  which  social  oonditioiis 
have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich  nor  poar»  and  ccm- 
sequently  neither  masters  nor  servants.  DeflK)cracj  does  not  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  these  two  classes,  but  it  changes  their  diq;K)8i« 
tions,  and  modifies  their  mutual  relations* 

Among  aristocratic  nations  servants  form  a  distinct  clasES  not 
more  variously  composed  than  that  of  masters.  A  settled  oider  is 
soon  established ;  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  dass  ascale 
is  formed,  with  numerous  distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank, 
tad  generations  succeed  eaeh  other  thus  wiflioiit  any  change  of 
portion.  These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distmct,  but  regulated  by  ianalogous  principles.  This 
aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less  powerful  influence  on 
tfaenotiims  dndmaanersof  servants  than  on  those  of  masteit;  and^ 
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aKhougli  fke  effects  are  Afferent,  the  same  dause  may  eamty  Im 
traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  nl* 
timately  engendered  among  them.  The  difierent  acts  of  human 
life  are  viewed  by  one  particular  and  unchangmg  light  In  the 
society  of  servants  as  in  that  of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  in» 
fluence  over  each  other ;  they  acknowledge  Settled  rules,  and  in 
the  absence  <^  law  they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion; 
their  habits  are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  placed  under  a  certam 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand fame,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honour  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
masters ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue,  and  an  honesty  pertain- 
ing to  th«r  condition ;  and  they  have  a  notion,  if  I  may  use  the 
expresaon,  of  a  sort  of  servile  honour.*  Because  a  class  is  mean, 
h  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-heart- 
ed 5  to  think  so  would  be  a. great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quitting  it, 
occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  inspires  him  with  lofty  fed- 
ings,  pride,  and  sel&respect,  that  fit  him  for  the  higher  virtues  and 
actions  above  the  common. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  m  the  service  of  the  great,  who 
felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who  submitted  to  the  will  of 
fheir  masters  without  any  fear  of  their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  among  the  inferior  ranks  of 
domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagmed  that  he  who  occupies  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials  stands  very  low  indeed.  The 
French  created  a  word  on  purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the 
aristocracy — ^they  called  them  *  lacqueys.'  This  word  lacquey 
served  as  the  strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted, 
to  designate  human  meanness.    Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  to 

*  If  the  piiocipal  opinions  bf  which  men  are  guided  are  examined  doeeij 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  surprised 
to  find  among  them,  just  as  much  as  among  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants, 
disdain  of  their  inferiors,  a  dread  of  contact,  a  tante  for  etiouette,  precedent^ 
sad  antiquity; 
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#e&ote  by  a  sbigle  ezpresnon  a  low-«fpbtted  cfHitemptible  fdkm,  it 
was  Yisual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul  <^a  hcquey^;  the  term  waa 
enough  io  convey  all  that  w$s  in^nded.  ; 

The  penaanent  inequality  of  cozuUtioiis  not  ooly^efr  seryauta 
oeKain  peeuliar  virtues  tmd  vicea,*  but  it  places  them  in  a  peculiar 
rdation  ^th  reject  to  their  masters.  Among  driatocratic  nations 
Hie  poor  man  is  familiarized  fhm  his  dijtldhood  i«i&  Ae  nation  of 
being  commanded ;  to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  ^es  the  gradu^ 
ated  structure  of  society  and  the  aspect  of -obedience  meet  his  view; 
Hence  in  those  countnes  the  master  readily  obtains  prompt,  oom* 
jieie,  lespectftd,  and  easy  obeAence  from  his  servants,  because 
tibey  rev^e  in  him  not  only  their  master  but  the  dass  of  masten* 
He  weighs  down  their  will  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  ari^toeraqr. 
He  ordeTS  their  aetiomN^to  a  certain  extait  he  even. directs  tbar 
thoughts.  In  aristocracies  the  master  often  exercises,  even  with- 
dot  being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sway  over  the  opinioDs,  the 
ItaUts  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him^  and  lis  iafluoioe 
estends  even  further  than  his  auth<»ity. 

Jn  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  hereditary  fannlios 
of  servants  as  well  as  of  master?,  but  the  same  fiunilies  of  servants 
adhere  for  several  generations  to  the  same  families  of  masters  (Ijlce 
two  parallel  lines  which  neither  meet  nor  separate) ;  and  this  con- 
siderably modifies  the  nmtual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  society  the  master  and  servant 
have  no  natural  resemblance — ^althoc^h,  on  the  contraiy,  they  are 
placed  at  an  immense  distance  on  the  scale  of  human  beings  by 
their  fortune,  education,  and  opinions — ^yet  time  ultimately  binds 
them  together.  They  are  connected  by  a  long  series  of  commqn 
reminiscences,  and  however  differentthqr  may  be,  they  grow  ali)ce ; 
while  in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  alike,  thqr 
;slways  remain  sbrangers  to  eac^  other.  Among  an  aristocratie 
people  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his  servants  as  an  inferior  and 
secondary  part  of  hitnself,  and  he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their 
lot  by  a  last  stretch  of  egotism* 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  themselves  in 
die  same  light;  and  they  ^sometimes  identify  themselves  with  the 
person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  become  an  appendage  to  him  in. 
their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  his.  In  aristocracies  a  servant  fiQs  a 
subordinate  position  wlndi  he  cannot  get  out  of  |  above  lam  is 
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ttiother  man,  lioMmg  a  sopener  tamk  which  he  oumt^  lose.  Oil 
me  side  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obetlience  for  fife ;  on  the  otibor 
and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  eommand.  The  two  oondi4i€«a 
wpe  always  distinct  and  always  in  {ropifiqiiity;  Ite  tie  that  qqd* 
nects  them  is  as  lasting  as  Aey  are  ^nselfses. 

In  this  prec&cament  the  servantultimately  detaidies  bisnotion  of 
interest  from  his  own  person ;  he  desesis  himself  as  it  w^e,  er 
rather  he  transports  himsdf  into  the  character  q£  his  £»a5ler^  anl 
flnis  assumes  an  imaginary  personality.  He  conkplAcently  inyeflts 
hsswelf  with  the  wealtih  of  those  who  command  him,;  he  shanes 
their  fame,  cacahs  himself  by  tfaek  ^ank,  and  feeds  his  mind  wift 
borrowed  greatness,  to  which  he  attaduBS  more  importanoe  tibsp 
these  who  fxtUy  and  really  possess  it  There  is  sometinog  toucb- 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  isdicnloius,  dn  diis  strange  ^KUifusion  of 
two  different  states  ef  being*  These  passions  of  masters,  when  thcfj 
yafis  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume  the  natural  dun<»isieAs  of  the 
place  they  occupy — ^they  are  contracted  and  lowered.  What  was 
pride  in  the  former  becomes  puerile  sTanity  and  paltry  estentaliM 
in  the  laftter.  The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  conimoiily  Most 
pimctiliois  as  -to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importanee  to  his  -lightest  privileges  than  he  does  lumsel£ 
in  France  a  few  of  ^ese  old  servants  of  the  aristocracy  are  still  tt 
he  met  widi  bere  and  there ;  they  hanne  survived  their  race^  which 
Will  aoon  disappear  with  them  altogether. 

In  the  United  States  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like  them.  The 
Americans  a«e  not  only  unacquainted  mtfa  the  kind  of  man,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  undenrtand  that  such  ever  existed 
It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  for  them  to  •conceive  it,  than  for  us  Ao 
form  a  correct  notion  of  what  a  slave  was  among  the  Romans,  4ir 
a  serf  in  the  middle  ages.  All  these  men  were  in  fact^  though  in 
di&rent  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all  retioag 
j&om  our  tight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity,  of  the  pasb,  4o^ 
ge&er  with  the  social  condition  to  which  they  owed  their  origuou 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  ^aasters  into  new  h»> 
ings,  and  places  fhem  in  new  relative  positions,  When^ooial  oon- 
£tions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  constantly  changing  their  atua* 
tions  in  life :  there  is  still  a  class  of  menials  and  a  daas  of  mastei^ 
hut  these  classes  are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals^ 
itill  kssof  the  same  fasnilies;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
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SKM-s^tM  of  perpiitaily  €ban  ^06e  Wh6  obey.  As  seiTKnfli  ^d^ 
nxk  form  a  separate  people,  tbej  liave  ttobabits,  preja^oes  ot  mm^ 
nem  pecidiar  to  themseltes :  tbey  are  not  remarkable  for  any  pftr* 
ticu]ar  turn  of  mind  ^or  moo(h  of  feeKng*  Tbcy  know  no  -vioea  or 
Yirtneff  of  thei^  condition,  but  tii^  partake  of  the  education,  te 
(opinions,  the  feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  yices  of  their  contenpo- 
raries ;  and^they  are  honest  men  or  scoiBidreb  m  i]ie  same  way  aa 
their  makers  are. 

The  conditions  'of  serrants  are  not  less  equal  than  lihoae  of 
masters.  As  no  niaiked  raiiks  or  fixed  subordination  are  to  be 
found  among  tihem,  they  wiD  not  display  either  the  meanness  or 
Ute  greatness  whicli  characterize  the  aristooracy  of  menials  as  well 
Ika  all  other  aristocracies.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  Stales 
^o  reminded  me  of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  whieli 
Westill  retain  a  irennniscenee  in  Etirope,  nether  ^id  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  la^uey :  all  traces  of  the  one  and  oif'tkia 
Oflier  have  disappeared. 

In  demooBcies  servants  are  not  only  equal  among  themBdiv«B» 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  some  sort  the  equals  of  their 
masters.  This  requires  explanation  in  order  to  be  rightly  ondeN 
atood.  At  any  monKent  a  servant  may  become  a  master,  and  ks 
aspirea  to  rise  to  that  condition :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  -dtf- 
"  fttient  man  from  the  master.  'Why  then  has  the  former  a  ligfat  ta 
command,  and  what  compels  the^  latter  to  obey  1--4he  freehand 
Dttapotary  consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is  by 
nature  kfeitor  to  the  other;  they  only  become  so  for  a  time  by 
covtoant.  Within  the  termA)f  this  covenant,  the  com  is  a  servant. 
Hie  other  a  master ;  beyond  it  th^  itfe  two  citizens  of  the  ocm* 
monweallb— two  meli. 

I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observethiat  this  is  not  onfy  ^flie 
notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their  own  condition ; 
^domestic  service  is  looked  upon  by  mastem  in  the  woe  light ;  and 
ihe  precise  UmiM  of  authority  and  obedience  are  as  clearly  aetflei 
m  the  mind  of  the  one  as  in  that  of -the  other. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  commumly  have  long  attained  a 
eotidition  nearly  alSce,  and  when  equality  is  asi  old  and  adknoBW* 
ledged  fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never  affected  by  ezceptioiw, 
assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the  value  of  man,  above  or  bdow 
^Udi  no  man  ean  long  remain  plaeed.    It  is  in  vain  that  weaMi 
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md  poYerty,  alithoiity  .and  obedience,  acddentally  interpose  greirt 
dfatances  between  two  men;  public . opinion^  founded  upon  the 
osoal  order  of  tbingB,  draws  tbem  to  a  Gonunon  level,  and  creatas 
a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them,  in. spite  of  the  real 
inequality  of  their  conditions.  This  all-^pQwerful  opinion  penetrate 
at  lengtheveninto  the  hearts  of  thos^,  whose  mterc^might  arm  them 
to  leaist  it ;  it  affects  their  judgement,  while  it  subdues  their  wilL 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant  no  longer 
perc^ve  any  defiep-seated  difference  between  them,  and  they  neither 
hope  nor  fear  'to  meet  with  any  such  at  any  time*  They  ace 
therefore  neither  subject  to  disdain  nor  to  anger>  and  they  discern 
in  eaeh  other  neither  humility  nor  pride.  The  mast^  holds  the 
contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  ser- 
vant regards  it  as  the  (mly  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do  not 
quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  atuations,  but  each  knows  faia  own 
aad  keeps  it 

In  the  French  army  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from  nearly  ike 
sune  classes  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the. same  commissions; 
out  of  the  ranks  he  considers  himself  maturely  equal  to  bis  military 
superiors,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms  ht 
does  not  hesitate  to  obey,  and  hb  obedience  is  not  the  less  proaopt, 
precise,  and  ready,  for  being  voluntary  and  defined.  This  example 
mcy  give  a  notion  of  what  takes  place  between  masters  and  bo^ 
vants  m  democratic  communities. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  vmm  and  de^ 
seated  affections,  which  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the  domestic  aer- 
vice  of  aristocracy,  will  ever  spring  up  between  these  two  men,  er 
that  they  wiU  exhibit  strong  insti^ces  of  seltsacrifice.  In  aii»> 
tocracies  masters  and  servants  live  apart,  aqd  frequently  thar  only 
intercourse  is  through  a  third  person :  yet  th^  commonly  stand 
firmly  by  one  another.  In  democratic  countries  the  master  and 
the  servant  are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contacst, 
but  th^  minds  do  not  intermingle;  they  have  common  oqcup^ 
tions,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

.Among  such  a  people  the  servant  always  oonnders  himself  as 
a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He  knew  notUng  at 
their  forefatiiers — he  will  see .  nothing  of  their  descendants— he 
has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from  their  band.  Why  .then  shpuU 
Jie  confound  his  life  with  tb^rs,  and  whaiee  shpuld  so  strange  a 
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surrender  of  himself  proceed?     The  reciprocal  position  of  Hbe 
two  men  is  changed — ^tbeir  mutual  relations  must  be  so  too. 

I  would  fain  illaStrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  example  of 
the  Americans;  but  for  tins  purpose  the  distinctions  of  persons 
and  places  must  be  accurately  traced* 

In  the  south  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists ;  all  that  I  have  just 
add  is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  north,  the  major* 
ity  of  servants  are  dther  ireed-^men  or  the  children  of  freed-men : 
these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in  the  public  estimation; 
by  the  laws  they  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  their  masters — by 
t^e  Planners  of  the  country  they  are  obstinately  detruded  from  it  ' 
They  do  not  themselves  clearly  know  their  proper  place,  and  they 
are  almost  always  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  northern  States,  espedaAy  in  New  England,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  whites,  who  agree,  for  wages,  ta  yield  a 
temporary  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have 
h^ird  that  these  servants  commonly^  perform  the  duties  of  their  mtu- 
ation  with  punctuality  and  intelligence;  and  that,  without  thinking 
themselves  naturally  inferior  to  the  person  who  orders  them,  they^ 
submit  without  reluctance  to  obey  him. 

They  appeared  to  me  to  carry  into  servijse  some  of  those  manly 
habits  which  independence  and  equality  engender.  Having  once 
selected  a  hard  Way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
indirect  means ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  themselves, 
not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which  they  have 
freely  promised. 

On  ihek  part,  masters  reqtdre  nothing  of  thdr  servants  but  the 
iaithful  and  rigorous  performance  of  the  covenant :  they  do  not 
ask  for  marks  of  req>ect,  they  do  not  claim^their  love  or  devoted 
attadunent ;  it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and 
honest 

It  would  not  then  be  true  to  assert,  that,  m  democratic  society, 
die  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorganized :  it  yi  organ 
ized  on  another  footing ;  the  rule  is  different,  but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of  flungs 
which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
or  simply  different  Enough  for  me  that  it  is  fixed  and  determin- 
ed ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet  with  among  men  is  not 
any  given  ordering,  but  order. 
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But  what  shall  Isay  of  thooe  lad  aad  troubled  times  at  irtjigjk 
equality  is  established  in  tho  midst  of  the  tumult  of  revolutioxi^-' 
^en  democracy^  after  having  beea  introduced  into  the  state  ef 
society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty  against  the  prqujdices  and 
manners  of  the  country?  The  laws,  ^d  partially  public  opinioii, 
already  declare  that  no  natural  or  permanent  inferiority  exist?  be* 
t^een  the  servant  and  the  master.  But  this  new  belief  has  not 
yet  reached  the  innermost  convictions  of  the  latter,  or  rather  his 
heart  rejects  it :  in  the  secret  persu^sio^  of  his  mind  the  mastei: 
thinks  that  he  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race ;  he  dares 
not  say  so,  but  he  shudders,  while^  he  allows  hiiQself  to  be  dragged 
to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servapts  becomes  timid 
and  at  the  same  time  har^h :  he  has  already  ceased  to  entertain 
for  them  the  feelbgs  of  patronizing  kindness  which  long  uncon- 
tested power  always  engenders,  an^  he  is  surprised  that,  b^ing 
changed  himself,  his  servant  changes  also»  He  wants  his  attend- 
ants to  form  regular  and  permanent  hahits,  in  a  condition  of  do- 
mestic service  which  is  only  temporary  >  he  requires  that  thqr 
should  appear  contented  with  and  proud  of  a  servUe  condition« 
which  they  vrill  one  day  shake  off— that  they  should  sacrifice  themr 
selves  to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin  them — ^and  in 
short  that  they  should  contract  an  ijcidissoluble  engagement  to  a* 
being  like  themselves,  and  one  who  will  last  no  longer  than  they 
will 

Among  aristocratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  the  condition 
of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who 
mUr  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know  nor  imagine  any  other; 
aad  the  amazing  inequality  which  is  manifest  between  them  and 
their  master,  appears  to  be  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  cc^ise- 
<|uence  of  sqme  hidden  law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  de- 
gmoe  tue  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  it  is  freely 
chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only ;  because  it  is  not  stigmatized 
by  public  opinion,  and  creates  no  permanent  inequality  between 
the  serviggit  and  the  master. 

But,  while  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to  another  ia. 
going  <Hi|  there  is  ah^ipst  always  a  time  when  men's  nyinds  floctu- 
a^  between  the  aristocratic  notioa  of  subjection  and  the  demo^ 
cratic  notion  of  obedience.    Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  no* 
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portanoe  m  the  eyes  of  him  who  obeys ;  he  no  longer  tXNisiden  it 
as  a  spedesi  of  divine  obligation^  and  he  does  not  jet  yiew  it  under 
Its  purely  human  aspect:  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  to  a  degrading  l^t  profitaUe 
condition. 

At  that  moment  a  confused  and  imperfect  phantom  of  equality 
haunts  the  minds^of  servants;  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  wheth- 
er the  equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  to  be  found  witinn  or 
without  the  pale  of  dopiestio  service;  and  they  rebel  in  Adr 
hearts  against  a  subordinatioa  to  which  they  have  sutijected  them* 
aelvesy  and  from  which  they  derive  actual  profit  They  consent 
tm  Mrve^  and  th^  bhjsh  to  dbey :  they  like  the  advantages  df  ser* 
vice,  but  not  the  master;  or  rathe^,  they  are  not  sure  that  they 
ought  net  themselves  to  be  masters,  and  they  are  inclined  to  con*  '• 
aider  him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their  c^wn  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  tbe  dwelling  of  every  citizen  ofiers  a  spectacle 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  political  sodety.  A 
secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on  there  between  powers,  ever 
rivals  and  suspicious  of  one  another :  the  master  i$  ill-tiatured  and 
VMak,  the  servant  ill*natured  and  intractable;  the  one  constantly 
attempts  to  evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect 
and  to  remunerate — the  other  his  obligaticD  to  obey.  The  reins 
of  domestic  government  dangle  between  them,  to  be  snatched  at 
by  one  or  the  other. 

The  Imes  which  divide  authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from 
lieense^  awl  right  from  might,  are  t9  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together 
and  confused,  that  no  one  knows  eacactly  what  he  is,  or  what  ha 
may  be,  or  what  he  ought  to  be.  Such  a  conation  is  not  demoo* 
ncjp  but  revolution. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
nut  DWooBATic  dfBxrrunoNS'  and  icanneb8  tend  to  Bim^ 

,  BBNTS  JlMS  SHOBTEI^  TB^  TBRIIS  OF  LBASES. 

.  Wh4T  has  been  said  of  oenrants  and  masters  is  applieable,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  land-own^s  and  fanmng  tenants;  but  this  sob* 
ject  deserres  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speajdng,  no  farming  tenants  j 
ereiy  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  land-own- 
es$,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming  tenants.  Yet  what  takes 
place  in  the  United  States  is  much  less  attributable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  than  to  the  country  itself.  In  America  land 
is  cheap,  and  any  one  may  easily  become  a  land*owner ;  its  re- 
turns are  small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
landowner  and  a  farmer.  America  tlierefore  stands  alone  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  it  would  be  amistake  to 
take  it  as  an  example. 

I  bdieve  that  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  countries 
thece  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the  connexion  existing 
between  tbeiai  will,  be  of  a  diffident  Idn^*  In  iaristocracies  the  hire, 
of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect, 
regard,  and  duty :  in  democracies  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  liand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connexion  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil  is 
dissolved,  the  landK>wner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casually  brought 
into  contact  They  meet  for  a  moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight  of  each  other ;  they  are  two 
strangers  brought  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk 
over  a  matter  of  business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdivided  and  wealth  distributed 
over  the  country,  die  community  is  filled  with  people  whose  former 
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'  Opulence  is  dedining,  end  with  others  y^hose  fortunes  fire  of  recent 

growth  and  whose  wants  increase  more  rapidly  than  their  resources. 

*  For  all  snch  persons  the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of 

importance,  and  none  of  'di^m  feel  fia^osed  to  waive  any  of  their 

claims,  or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As^  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  d^  wi^Il  as  Tery 
: icanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  everyday  brings  the  social  con- 
£tion  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the  fanner :  the  one  has 
>BOt  naturaHy  any  uncontested  superiority  over  the  oflier;'  between 
two  men  who  are  equal,  and  not. at  ease  in  their  circumstances,' the 
omtract  of  hire  is  exclusively  an  affair  of  money, 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and  who 
own3  an  hundred  farms,  is  well  aWare  of  the  importance  of  gaining 
at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thousands  of  men ;  this  ob- 
ject appears  to  call  for  his  exertions,  and  to  attzun  it  he  will  readily 
make  considerable  sacrifices.  Bdt  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres 
is  insensible  to  similar  con«derations,and  he  cares  but  little  to  win 
the  private  regard  of  his  tenant. 

An  aristocracy  does  hot  exjHre  like  a  man  in  a  single  day ;  the 
aristocratic  prindple  is  slowly  undermined  in'  men's  opinion,  before 
it  is  attadced  in  dieir  laws.  Long  before  open  war  is  decland 
against  it,  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  united  the  higher  classes  to 
flie  lower  may  be  seen  to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and 
contempt  are  betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the 
others :  the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frequent 
and  less  land,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  consequence  of 
*a  democratic  revolution^  but  its  certain  hariblnger :  for  an  aristocracy 
which  ha»  lost  &e  affections  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like 
a  tree  dead  at  the  root,  wluch  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  tlie 
winds  the  high»  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms  have  ama- 
,  Tongly  increased,  not  only  in  Trance  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  within  the  same  period  do 
not  suffice  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact :  Recourse  must  be  had 
to  another  cause  more  powerfiil  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
£aropean  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  pasdona 
which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rr^ 
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I  bsiTe  finequeBtly  heaitA  grettt  EtKglidi  knd^vmeiB  ^xmgntiaim 
.dieiBfielTQS  that,  at  tlie  present  day,  they  derive  a  tatich  lat^ger  iih 
come  from  their  estates  thaa  their  fathers  tjid*  l^y  have  perhe(it 
.good  reason  to  be^kd;  but  most  aasaredly  they  know  not  what 
they  are  glad  of.  They  think  tbey  are  making  a  dear  gain,  whoa 
it  is  in  rea£t^  only  an  exchange :  their  influenee  is  what  they  are 
jpartmg  with  for  cash;  and  what  they  gain. in  money  wilt  ere  kmg 
he  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  «gn  by  which  it  ia  easy  to  know  that  « 
great  d^mooratic  revolution  is  g^nng  on  or  approftchii3^»  In  die 
middle  ages  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for  lives^or  for  very  lo^g 
terms:  the  domestic  economy  of  that  period  shows  that  leases 
for  ninety-nine  years  were  more  frequent  then  than  leases 
for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men  th^  believed  that  famQies  weie 
immortal ;  men's  conditions  seemed  settled  lor  ever,  and  the  whok 
of  sodely  appeared  to  be  jm>  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  that 
ai^thing  would  «ver  be  stirred  or  shaken  in  its  structure*  .  In  9igm 
of  equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  prevailing 
notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  mtutability.  Under  this  impres^on  the  land^oWn^  and  the  ten- 
ant hifflsdf  are  instinctively  averse  to  protracted  pdnos  of  obUgfr- 
tion :  ibey  are  afraid  of  b^ng  tied  up  tonnorrow  bythe  eoiilraot 
which  benefits  them  to-day.  They  have  vagneantieipations  of  aome 
sodden  and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions;  they  miatnttt 
themselves;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  .should  change,  uni  lest  tbef 
ahould  lament  that  they  csmaot  rid  themselves  of  whatthey  coveted: 
nor  are  such  fears  unfounded,  for  in  deoMycmtic  ages  that  wUck  la 
moat  fluctuatii^  annd  the  fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

INFLUENCB  OF  DEMOCKACT  ON  WA0£8. 

'Most  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  in  speaking  of 
ttervants  and  masters,  may  be  appfied  to  inastens  and  woHonen.  As 
Hie  gnidations  of  the  sodal  scale  come  to  be  less  observed,  wbSk 
the  great  sink  the  hmnble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence 
-ceases  to  be  hereditary,  the  distance  both  in  reality  and  in  opinioni 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  firom  the  master,  is  k»- 
iiened  every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more  lofty  opinion  of 
llis  rights,  of  his  futnre,  of  himself;  he  is  filled  with  new  amUtioii 
and  with  new  de^es,  he  is  harassed  by  new  Wants.  Every  instant 
he  views  with  longing  eyes  the  profits  of  Us  employer;  and  in 
order  to  share  them,  he  strives  to  dispose  of  hb  labour  at  a  higher 
tale,  and  he  genaally  snoceeds  at  length  In  the  atten^t 
r  In  demooratic  coimtries,as  weli  as  elsewhere,  most  of  thebranob^ 
es  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a  small  cost,  fay  mai 
Utile  remo^ied  by  their  wealth  or  education  above  the  level  of  those 
whom  they  employ.  These  manufacturing  speculators  are  ex^ 
tremely  numerous;  their  interests  differ;  they  cannot  Aerefm 
easily  concert  or  combine  their  exertion^  On  the  other  hand  the 
wwkmen  have  almost  riways  some  sore  resources,  which  tnaUe 
diem  to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  tbqr  oonceivto 
1o  be  the  fiailr  price  of  their  labour.  In  the  constant  struggle  Sat 
Wages  which  is  going  on  between  these  two  classes,  tiieir  strenglb 
ii  divided,  and  success  ahemates  from  one  Co  the  otfier. 

It  is  even  probable  that  m  the  end  the  interest  of  the  woridttg 
«laaB  most  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they  have  already 
obtained  make  tfaein  everyday  lessdejlendant  on  tiieir  masters ;  and 
«s  they  grow  more  independent,  they  have  greater  facilities  for  «b^ 
taimn^  a  fii^tber  increase  of  wages. 
.    lahidltakeferdcampkthathroohofpcodiictiveindwtQrwh^ 
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is  still  at  the  present  day  the  most  generally  followed  in  Franee, 
«.and  m  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world — ^I  mean  the  cultiva* 
lion  of  the  soil.  In  France  most  of  those  who  labour  for  hire  in 
agriculture,  are  themselves  owners  of  certain  plots  of  ground, 
which  just  enable  them  to  subsist  without  woridng  for  any  one  ebe 
When  these  labourers  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  ndghbour* 
ing  land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of  wa- 
ges, they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await  another 
oj^ortunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  slow  and 
gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws  of  demoeratie 
communities.  In  proportion  as  social  conditions  become  mora 
equal,  wages  rise;  and  as  wages  are  higher,  social  conditions  b^ 
come  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own  time.  I 
have  shown. m  a  preceding  chapter  that  aristocracy,  expelled  ficn 
political  society,  has  taken  refage  in  certain  departments  of  pro* 
ductive  industry,  and  has  established  its  sway  there  under  another 
form ;  this  powerfully  affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number  of  pensons  who 
enter  upon  them  is  exceedmgly  limited :  as  their  number  is  smally 
they  can  easily  concert  togetilierj  and  fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  thqr 
please. 

Their  workmen  on  the  contrary  are  exceedingly  numoroos,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for,  firom  time  to  time, 
an  extraordmary  run  of  business  takes  place,  during  which  wages 
are  inordinately  high,  and  they  attract  tiie  surrounding  population 
to  the  factories.  But  when  once  men  have  embraced  that  line^of 
hfe,  we  have  sdready  seen  that  they  cannot  quit  it  again,  becaose 
they  soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  which  unfit  than  for 
aiqr  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but  little  educa- 
tion and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they  stand  therefore 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  lessen  lus 
profits,)  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen  almost  at  pleai^ 
ore,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by  the  chances  of  busi^ 
ness.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the  master,  who  is  a  rich  man^ 
can  very  well  wait  without  bfii^  ruined  until  ne^esnty  brings  them 
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buck  to  bim;  but  they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  t 
only  property  is  in  thdr  hands.  Thqr  have  long  been  impoyerisbed 
by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become  the  more  eaoly  may 
ihey  be  oppressed :  they  can  neyer  escape  from  this.fatal  ciide  of 
cause  and  consequence. 

.  It  is  not  then  surpriang  that  wages,  after  having  sometimes  sud- 
denly risen,  are  pennanently  lowered  in  this  branch  ot  industry; 
whereas  in  other  callings  the  price  of  labour,  vAidk  generally  in- 
creases but  little,  IS  neyerdieless^  constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependance  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  liyes,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,'contrary  to  the  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  for  this  veiy  reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  deserving  of  the  espedal  consideration  of  the  l^Iator ; 
for  when  the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
any  one  class  stationary;  and  when  the  greater  number  of  mean 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  ia  no  less  difficult  to  make  the 
few  support  in  peace  their  wants  and  their  desires. 
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UfFLWrnOK  OP  ]»BMOCByLGt  ON 

I  HikYB  just  examiired  the  changes  which  the  e^ality  nl 
ditions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  c^  the  several  loeriW^  «f 
the  community  among  democratic  nations,  and  among  the  Aioeri- 
cans  in  particular.  I  would  now  go  de^er,  and  inquire  iate  the 
closer  ties  of  kindred :  my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  fer  new  tiuths, 
but  to  show  in  what  manner  facts  already  kno¥m  ar^  oonoeoted 
with  my  subject 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that  m  our  time  (he  seTenl 
members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new  footing  toward 
each  other;  that  the  distance  which  formerly  separated  a  father 
from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ;  and  that  paternal  axithoritjy  if  not 
destroyed,  is  at  least  impaired. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  but  even  more  strikii^y  may  be 
observed  in  the  United  >  States.  In  America,  the  family,  in  the 
Roman  and  aristocratic  mgnification  c^  the  word,  does  not  emt 
All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  vestiges  in  the  jGbrst  years  of  child- 
hood, when  the  father  exercises,  without  oppontion,  that  absolute 
domestic  authority,  which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders 
necessary,  and  which  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontest- 
able superiority,  warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  relaxed  day  by 
day:  master  of  his  thoughts^  he  is  soon  master  of  his  conduct  In 
America  there  is,  strictly  speakmg,  no  adolescence :  at  the  dose 
of  boyhood  the  man  appears^  and.beg^  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  preceded  by  a  do- 
mestic struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtamed  hj  a  sort  of  moral 
violence  the  liberty  that  Us  father  refused  him*  The  same  hMlB, 
the  same  principles  which  impel  the  one  to  assert  his  indepoideiioe, 
predispose  (he  other  to  consider  the  use  of  that  independence  as  an 
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fttioontesteble  right  Tbe  tcfrmtat  doiBS  not  esUInt  way  «f  tbose 
Iranoorous  or  iitegdaf  passaons  wUch  dSstorb  laen  long  afkr  thqr 
liaTe  jAaken  off  an. established  aatfaority;  the  letter  feels^one  ai 
that  hitter  and  angry  regret  ^hicfa  is  apt  to  surrive  a  by«goae 
power.  Tbe  fathei^fereseeB  the  litBite  of  his  autibority  long  before- 
hand, and  when  the  time  arrives  he  sorrendera  it  withGlit  a  struggle : 
^fiie  son  looks  forward  to  Hie  escaet  period  at  which  be  will  be  lag 
otm  master;  and  he'enters  upon  his  fieedom  wi^out  ^recipitatieii 
tind  without  ^ort,  as  a  powession  mtadt  is  his  own,  and  which  no  . 
one  seeks  to  wrest  from  him.*        ^ 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  widnyut  utility  tb  riiow  how  tbete  chaiigeB 
ifhicb  take  place  in  family  relations,  are  idosely  connected  with  the 
'ftociat  and  political  revolution  whkh  is  approaching  its  coiisainnilh> 
txon  under  our  own  observation. 

There  are  certain  great  social  prindpSes^  winch  a  people  eftheir 
ii)^:^Dduces  everywhere,  or  tolemtep  nowhere.  In  oountries  whieh 
iBuie  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the  gradations  of  rank,  the 
government  never  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  gov- 
erned :  as  men  are  united  together,  it  is  enough  to  lead  the  fore- 
toost^fhe  rest  will  follow.  This  is  equally  applioaUe  to  the  fionily, 
« to  dll  aristocracies  which  have  a  head.  i 

*  Hie  Amerieaim  however  have  not  yet  thoii|r]it  fit  to  strip  tbe  pareat,  as 
ihas  heea  dona  ia  Franee,  of  one  ciihe  diief  elements  of  parental  authority, 
hf  depriving  him  af  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
ia  ih9  United  States  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others^  It  is  easy  to  pereeire,  that  if  die 
political  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  denmemtic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  ciril  legislation^ the  ktler  is  infiftitdy  moM  democratie 
Iban  that  of  the  fynmeatk  Thib  uMf  easily  be. accounted  for.  The  civil 
lafislaticp  «f  Fmnoe  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  that  it  was  his  m« 
Iciest  to  satisfy  the  demoeratic  passions,  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  that 
was  not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distributioa  ef 
property  and  the  government  of  families^  ptovided  they  Were  sot  to  he  ia* 
tRMluced  kite  the  adnilnisttation  of  pablio  afikini^  WhOe  the  torreDt  of 
ihmefliacy  overwhehaed  the  lyrii  toiwe  ef  the  coontxy,  he  hoped  to  find  an 
m0ff  ehelter  hehiad  its  poliikai  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both 
.adroit  and  selfish:  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last;  for  in  the 
end  political  institutions  nerer  fail  to  become  tbe  image  and  expression  ef 
civil  society;  and  in  this  eense  it  may  be  said  dial  nothing  Is  more  pettlM 
'tianation'dian  itstiva  kgyaiSoA^ 
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Among  aristocratic  nations,  social  uiBtittitioBS  reco§;oiae,  in  trafl^ 
no 'one  in  the  family  but  tiie  fattier;  diildven  are  received  Ijysocielj 
at  his  hands ;  society  goyems  him,  he  goyems  them.  Thus  the 
parent  has  not  only  a  natural  rigbt,  but  he  acqwes  a  political 
right,  to  command  them :  he  is  the  author  and  the  support  of  his 
family ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruTer. 

In  democracies,  -where  the  govenunent  fidgs  out  erery  individual 
singly  from  the  mass,  to  make  him  subservient  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  community,  no  sucli  intermediate  person  is  required:  a 
father  is  ther^,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, older  and  rich»  than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  unequal,  ynd 
the  inequality  of  these  ^conditions  is  permanent,  the  notion  of  a 
superior  grows  upon  the  imaginations  of  m&i :  if  the  law  invested 
him  with  no  privileges,  custom  and  public  opinion  would  concede 
them.  When,  on  the  contrary,,  m^  differ  but  little  from  eadi 
other,  and  do  not  always  remain  in  disnmilar  conditions  of  life,  the 
general  notion  of  a  Superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it 
is  vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  place  him  who  obeys  yery  modi 
beneath  him  who  ^commands ;  the  manners  of«  the  time  In-ing  the 
two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw  them  daily  toward  the 
same  level. 

Although  the  le^slation  of  an  aristocratic  people  should  grant 
no  peculiar  privileges  to  the  heads  of  fancies,  I  shall  not  be  tte 
less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respected  and  nftm  ezten- 
sive  than  in  a  democracy ;  for  I  know  that,  whatsoever  the  laws 
may  be,  superiors  always  appear  higher  and  inferiors  .ower  in  aii8-> 
tocrades  than  among  democratic  nflitions. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembranceof  what  has  been  tiitn 
for  the  care  of  what  is,  and  when  &ey  are  mort  given  to  attend 
to  what  their  ancestors  thougbt  than  to  think  themselves,  the  father 
js  the  natural  and  necessary  tie  between  the  past  and  the  present— 
the  link  by  which  the  ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In 
aristocracies,  then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the 
fkmily,  but  tiie  oracle  of  its  traditions,  the  expounder  of  its  cm- 
toms,  the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listtoed  te  with  deftreM^ 
he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is  felt  for  him  it 
always  tempered  with  fear,     . 

When  the  condition  of  society  bqpomes  democratic,  aiid  mat  adoft 
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aft'tfaar  general  priaoiple  lihat  it »  good  and  Ivwfiil  to  judge  of  aU 
tlvngs  for  oneself,  ufluig  Ibrmw  points  of  beUef  not  as  a  rule  of 
faith  but  simply  as  a  means  of  infbnnatioo,  the  power  which  the . 
opinkms  of  a- father  exercise  oyer  those  of  his.  sons  dunisishes  as 
.  w^  as  his  legal  power. 

Berhaps.the  suUKviaon  of  estates  which  demoeraqr  brings  widi 
it  oontribales  more  than  any  thing  else  to  change  the  reUtions  ex- 
isting between  a  father  and  his  children.  When  the  property  of 
the  father  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his  son-and  himself  constantly  Ix^ 
in  tfie  same  pUice,  and  share  ^e  same  ooeqpations:  halnt  and  ne^ 
eesrity  bring  them  together^  and  fbroe  them  to  hold  constant  com« 
munication :  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  inti* 
maqr,  which  renders  anthority  less  ahsolnte,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect 

Now  in  demoeralie  countries  the  dass  of  these  who  are  possessed 
of  small  fortunes  is  precisely  that  which  gives  strength  to  the 
notions,  and  a  partjedar  direction  to  the  manneis,  of  the  eom* 
munity.  That  dass  makes  its  opinicos  preponderate  as  nnivear«  - 
uUy  as  its  will^and  even  those  who  are  most  inchned  to  resist  its 
commsoids  are  canied  away  in  the  end  by  its  example.  I  have 
Idiown  eager  Ofqponents  of  democracy  who  allowed  their  children 
to  address  them  with  perfect  coBoquial  equality. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  aristocracy  is  declimng, 
'the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  Ae  legal  part  of  parental  au- 
thority vaididiesi  and  a  qpedes  of  equality  prevails  uound  the 
domestic  hearth.  I  ]ak>w  not^  upon  flie  wh(de,  whether  soci^ 
loses  by  the  ehange^but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  man  individu* 
aUy  is  a  gainer  l^  it  I  think  that,  in  proportion  as  manners  and 
laws  beccnne  more  donocratic,  the  relation>of  father  and. son  be* 
eomes  more  intimiate  and  more  afiieotionate;  ndes  and  anthodty.  * 
are  less  talked  of;  confidence  and  tendemcss  are  oftentimes  in»  \ 
cieasea,and  it  woidd  seend  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn  closer  in 
proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

isk  a  democratic  family  the  fatilier  exercises  no  other  power  tlum 
thi^  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection  and  the  experieneid  . 
of  age :  his  orders  would  perhaps  be  disobeyed,  but  his  advioe  is.  for 
the  most  part  authoritative.    Though  he  be  not  hedged  in.  with 
ceremonial  respect,  lus  sons  at  l^astxacoost  him  with  copfidence;  ' 
novsetlkd  form  of  speech  is  ^yproprialed  to  the  nmde  of  addmsnng; 
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hitB^  but  SBosy  speak  to  ban  comrtantljr  and-  are  ready  ta  cofMillr. 
him  <ky  by  day :  the  master  and  the  oonstHuted  ruler  haye  yaoe^ 
iahed — ^the  &tber  remaias* 
,      NothiBg  more  is  needed,  nt  order  to  judge  of  the  difierenee  he^ 
tween  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  thaft  to  peruse  ihm 
family  correspondeoee  of  adstoGnlia  agesw    The  style  is  always 
cemct,  ceremonious,  atifi^  and  so  cold  that  UtotQ  natun^  warmth  of  • 
the  heart  can  harcBy  be  felt  in  the  language.  The  language^on  the 
contrary  addressed  hf  a  sen  to  his  father  in  diemoeratio  countries  ia 
always  marked  by  mingled  freedfim^ familiarity  aod  afieetjon,  which 
al  onee  show  &at  new  rdatioaa  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosoo^  of 
the  family. 

A  similar  revolution  takes  plane  in  the  mutual  rdations  of 
children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  anstoeratic  society^ 
erary  place  is  nuurked  outbdforeband.  Not  only  does  the  faifaer 
oecupy  a  scfMrate  rank»  in  which  he  enjoys  extenshre  priyilegne^- 
but  even  the  children  ace  not  equal  among  themselves.  The  age: 
andacx o£  each inwocably  determine  hia raak^  and  secure  to  hia 
certain  privileges;  jauxi  of  theae  distinctions  are  abolished  or: 
diminished  by  denuwracy.    . 

In  aiistocratio  iamSiesthe  eMest  son^  inhmting  the  greater  past 
of  the  property  and  almost  all  the  rights  of  the  fhmily,  becomes  tha^ 
chief,  and  to  a  certain  exbei^  the  master^of  his  brothers.  Gkeat- 
nesB  and  power  are  for  hiniK-^for  theeo*  ntedioGi^ty  and  dependaace« 
Nenrertheiesftit^would:be  wrong  to  s^xpjpom.  that,.ainoQg  ansloeratic 
nations^  the  prtvileges  of  the  eldest  sop  are  adventageoui  to  himself 
akme,  or  thai  they  excite  nothing  hfuA  envy  aM  hatred  in  those 
asoimd  him.  The  eldest  son  commonly  endeavours  to  procure 
wealth  and  power  for  his  l»rothar8»  because  tbe>  genial  splendour 
of  the  house,  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  represents  it ;  the  younger^ 
sons  seek  to  baek  the  dder  brother  in  all  his  undertakiDig^  beeausa 
the  gveatness  and  power  of  the  head  of  the  fswily  better  liable 
him  to  provide  for  all  its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an 
■riatoeratie  family  are  therefore  veiy  closely  bauad  together^  their 
inteeests  are  connected,  their  mmds  agrees  but  thw  hearts  ^ina 
addom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  aho  Unds  biothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very  lUf* 
ferent  mean&  Under  democaratic  laws  all  the  children  are  perfectly 
egpalysadconsequeetfy  independent:  nothing' briags  them  Ibrabl^ 
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fDg^ery  bat  nothing  ke^  iiiem- apart;  aod  bb  ^key  ba^e  ti» 
aavie>  ori^n,  as  tiiey  are  trained  under  the  same  roof^  as  they  are 
taated  with  the  same  care,  and  as  no  peculiar  privilege  ibm. 
tmguishes  or  divides  theda,  the  affectionate  and  youtliiul  intimao^' 
of  early  years  easily  springs* iq>  between  th^ni'  Scarcely  any  op- 
portnaities  occur  to  break  the  tie  thusdTormed  at  the  outset  of  life^ 
foi^  their  brotherhood  brings  them  daily  together^  without  embar* 
raadag  them.  It  is  not  then  by  interest,  but  by  common  assoeia^ 
tiena  and  by  the  free  sjrmpad^  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  tiiat  denuie* 
racy  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  divides  their  inheiitance,  but 
it  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  mingle  together. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that  even  the 
partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  experi- 
enced it  for  some  time,  they  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
the  respectful  and  frigid  observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
might  throw  off  its  social  conditions  and  its  laws;  but  these  ele- 
ments are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

Th6  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal  affection 
are  applicable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate  spontaneously 
from  human  nature  itself 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  is  the  result  of  some  pe* 
culiar  condition  of  hfe,  when  that  condition  is  altered  nothing  what- 
ever remains  of  the  thought  or  feeling.  Hius  a  law  may  bind  two 
members  of  the  commtmity  very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  tiiat 
law  being  abolished,  they  stand  asunder.  Nothing  was  more 
strict  than  the  tie  which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  under  the 
feudal  system:  at  the  present  day  the  two  men  know  not  eadi 
other;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  formerly 
connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  tie  remains. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  manldnd.  Whenever  a  law  attempts  to  tutor  these 
feelings  in  any  particular  manner,  it  seldom  fails  to  weaken  them; 
by  attempting  to  add  to  their  intensity,  it  Tobs  them  of  some  of 
their  elements,  for  they  are  never  stronger  than  when  left  to  them- 
selves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old  con- 
ventional rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from  readilT 
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tiiese  conyentioDal  roles  hare  given  rise;  but  it  only  modifies  aoaie 
othersy  and  frequently  imparts  to-  them  a  degiee  of  energy  and 
sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  into  a  single  propositioii 
the  whole  meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  of  several  others  that  pre^ 
ceded  it  Democra<gr  loosens  social  ties,  but  it  draws  the  ties  of 
nature  more  tight;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely  togeUier,  wkai» 
ik  places  the  various  membeis  of  the  community  more  widely  qpait 
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girlhood  to  youdi.  It  is  rarely  that  an  American  woman  at  anj 
age  displays  childish  timidity  or  ignorance.  Like  the  young  wo- 
men  of  Europe,  she  seeks  to  please,  but  she  knows  precisely  the 
cost  of  pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  that  it  exists ;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for  puritj 
of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  at  tbe 
singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which  young  women  in 
America  contnTe  to  manage  their  thoughts  and  their  language, 
amid  all  the  difficulties  of  stimulating  conversation ;  a  philosopher 
would  have  stumbled  at  every  step  along  the  narrow  path  wUcfa 
ttey  trod  without  accidents  and  without  efibrt  It  is  easy  indeed 
to  perceive  that,  even  amid  the  independence  of  earij  youth,  an 
American  woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  bdulges  ift 
all  permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any  of  them; 
«id  her  reason  never  allows  the  rdins.of  self-guidance  to  drop, 
tlK>ugh  it  often  seems  to  hold  th(sm  loosely. 

In  France,  where  remnants  of  every  ag^  are  still  so  Strang^ 
'Bungled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  coift> 
monly  receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost  conventual  educatioo, 
-w  they  did  in  aristocratic  times;  and  then  thqr  are  suddenly 
abandoned,  without  a  guide  and  without  assistance,  in  the  midrt 
of  aU  the  irreguiarities  inseparaUe  from  democratic  sodety. 

The  Americans  are  more  oonsistent  They  have  found  out  that 
in  a  democracy  the  independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill-restrained,  customs  fleeting, 
public  opmion  often  unsettled  and  powerless,  paternal  authori^ 
weak,  and  marital  authority  contested.  Under  these  circumstan-* 
oes,  believing  that  they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman 
the  most  vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  th^  held  that 
Aie  surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas* 
mons  fer  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue  tnm,  being 
exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  detennined  that  she  should  know 
how  best  to  defend  it;  and  more  reliance  was  [daced  on  the  fine 
vjgouf  gI  her  will,  dian  on  safeguards  which  have  been  shaken  or 
overthrown*  Instead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  th^ 
cowtantly  sedc  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strengfli  of 
diaraeter.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  young 
%oma&  in  perpetual  and  oonplete  ignorance,  they  hasten  to  give 
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bar  a  precocious  Imowledge  on  all  subjects.  Far  from  hiding  tlte 
corruptions  of  the  world  from  her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see 
them  at  once  and  train  herself  to  shun  them  ;;  and  they  hold  it  of 
more  importance  to  protect  her  conduct^  than  to  be  overnscrupu- 
lous  of  her  innocence. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people,  they  do 
not  rely  on  neligion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman ;  they 
aeek  to  arm  her  reason  alsa  In  this  they  have  followed  the  same 
method  as  in  several  other  respects :  they  first  make  the  most  vig* 
orous  efforts  to  luring  individual  independence  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  reUgioa  until 
they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  thie  kind  is  not  without  du- 
ger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  :to  invigorate  the  judgement  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagmation,  and  to  make  cold  and  virtuous  womm 
instead  of  affectioiiate  wiye3  and  agreeable  compaaioBS  to  omhi^ 
Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  better  regulated,  but  Jomtstie 
life  has  often  fewer  charms.  These  however  are  secondaiy  eril^ 
which  may  be  braved  for  the  sake  of  hightf  interests.  At  the 
ftage  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  the  time  for  chooedng  is  m 
longer  within  our  control ;  a  democratic  education  is  iadiqpieosaU^ 
to  protect  women  from  the  dangers  with,  which  democratic  i 
tiooB  and  manners  surround  dieoL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  WIFE. 

In  America  the  mdq>endeace  of  wom^  is  irrecoverably  lost  in 
the  bonds  of  matrimony :  if  an  unmarried  woman  is  less  con- 
strained there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is  subjected  to  stricter  obli- 
gations. The  former  makes  her  father's  house  an  abode  of  free- 
dom and  of  pleasure ;  the  latter  lives  m  the  home  of  her  husband 
as  if  it  were  a  cloister.  Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life 
are  perhaps  not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Religious  peoples  and  trading  nations  enteftsdn  peculiarly  serious 
notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider  the  regularity  of  wo- 
man's life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most  certain  sign  of  the  purity 
of  her  morals ;  the  latter  regard  it  as  the  highest  security  for  the 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  household.  The  Americans  are  at  the 
same  time  a  puritanical  people  and  a  commercial  nation :  their 
religious  opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently 
lead,  them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women,  and 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties  which  is  seldom 
demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  inex 
orable  opinion  of  the  public  carefully  circumscribes  woman  withii 
the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  hesi 
to  step  beyond  it 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world  a  young  American  womai 
finds  these  notions  firmly  established ;  she  sees  the  rules  which  arb 
derived  from  them ;  she  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that,  she  cannot 
depart  for  an  instant  from  the  established  usages  of  her  contem* 
poraries,  without  putting  in  jeopardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  hoa- 
our,  nay  even  her  social  existence ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  an  act  of  subinission  in  the  firomess  of  her  under^ 
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nhindtng  and  miheTinle  habiti  wUdi  her  education  has  gi^flpi 
her.  It  ma;  be  said  that  she  has  learned  by  the  use  of  her  inde- 
pendencey  to  suirender  it  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  mur* 
mur  when  the  time  comes  for  making  the  sacrifice^ 

But  no  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matrimony  as 
uto  a  snare  held  out  to  her  amplicity  and  ignorance*  She.  has 
been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected  of  her,  and  voluntarily 
and  freiely  does  she  enter  upon  this  engagement  She  support^ 
her  new  condition  with  courage,  because  she  chose  it.  As  in 
America  paternal  discipline  is  very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie 
Teiy  strict^  a.  young  woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without 
eonaderable  circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  mar- 
riages are  rare*  Thus  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their 
understandings  are  exercised  and  ripened ;  whereas  in  other  cotm- 
tries  most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and  to  ripen 
their  understandings  after  marriage. 

I  bj  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  con^ 
straint  of  public  opinion ;  it  is  frequently  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own  will.  When  the  time  for  choosing 
a  husband  is  arrived,  that  cold  and  stem  reasoning  power  which 
has  be^  edueated  and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the 
world,  teaches  an  American  woman,  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in* 
dependence  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject  of  an* 
noyance,  not  of  pleasure;  it  tells  her  that  the  amusements  of  the 
girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  the  wife,  and  that  the 
sources  of  a  married  woman's  happinciss  are  in  the  home  of  her 
husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  beforehand  the  only  road  whidi 
ean  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and 
follows  it  to  the  end  without  seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  piirpose  wluch  the  young  wives  of  Amctu 
ica  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  without  repining  to 
the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is  no^  less  manifest  in  all 
the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  pri* 
vate  fortunes  more  precarious  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  same  man,  in  the  course  of  lus  life,  to  rise  and 
mnk  again  through  all  &e  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to 
l!pverty«    American  women  support  these  vidssitudes  with  calm 
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and  unqnenchable  energy :  it  -woxM  seem  thftt  iHeir  deores  eon- 
tract,  as  easily  as  they  expand,  with  their  fortunes.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  UMgr^te  erery  year  to 
people  the  western  wilds,  belong,  as  I  observed  m  the  former  pait 

*  I  find  in  mj  Mrrellmg-jourml  a  passage  which  may  senre  to  coBTcy  a 
mors  complete  iiotioD  of  thetnids  to  which  the  wemea  of  America,  who 
•ooaent  to  ioQow  their  husbands  into  the  wilds,  are  often  subjected.  Thk 
description  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader  but  its  strict  w> 
curacy. 

'*  From  time  to  time  we  come  to  fresh  clearings ;  all  diese  places 

toe  alike :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  we  have  halted  to-night,  icnr  it 
will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  the  others. 

'^The  bell  which  the  piooeers  hang  roopd  the  necks  of  their  cattle,  ia 
order  to  fiad  them  again  in  the  woods,  annouaced  our  approach  to  a  deai^ 
ing,  when  we  were  yet  a  long  way  off;  and  we  soon  afterward  heard  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  As  we  came 
nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of  civilised  man :  the 
road  was  strewn  with  shattered  boughs;  t^nks  of  treos,  half  consumed 
by  fire,  or  cleft  by  the  wedge,  were  stiU  standing  in  the  track  we  were  fe^ 
lowing.  We  eotttiDued  to  proceed  till  we  reached  a  wood  in  which  a)l 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ;  in  the  height  <^  sum- 
mer their  boughs  were  as  leafless  as  in  winter ;  and  upon  closer  examina* 
tion,  we  found  tliat  a  deep  circle  had  been  cut  round  the  bark,  which,  by 
Stopping  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  tree.  We  were  mformed 
that  this  is  commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does ;  as  he  cannot,  ia  the 
first  year,  cut  down  all  the  trees  whidi  oorer  his  new  parcel  of  land,  he 
lews  Indian  com  under  their  branehes,  and  puts  the  trees  to  death  ia  cyrder 
to  prevent  them  from  injuring  his  crop.  Bejond  this  field,  at  present  im- 
perfectly traced  out,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  cabin  of  its^  owner,  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  ground  more  carefully  cultivated  than  the 
rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging  une(|ual  warfiire  with  the  forest; 
Ihere  the  trees  were  cut  down,  but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the 
trunks  stiU  encumbered  the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around 
these  dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  (^  trees,  and  planu  of  erery  kind  grow 
and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild  untutored  nature.  Amid  this 
vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the  house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  log-house.  Like  the  ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dweUlog 
bore  marks  of  recent  ahd  hasty  labour;  its  length  seemed  not  to  ejtceed 
thirty  feet,  its  height  fifteen ;  the  walls  as  wdl  as  the  roof  were  formed  of 
ftmgh  trunks  of  trees,  between  which  a  little  mose  and  day  had  been  »> 
anted  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of  the  log^ 
house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the  children  who  were 
playing  among  the  scattered  branches  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  thehiNut 
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of  A^  workyto  die  eld  AnglorAmerioan.raee  of  the  Norfh^qi 
States.  Many  of  these  men,  Tsho  rush  sq  boldly  onward,  in  pur- 
siiit  of  wealth,  were  already  ii^  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in 
ijsL&r  own  part  of  the  <M2untry.    They  talce  thor  wives  i^long  with 

M  if  they  were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  man ;  while  two  large  dogs, 
.  almost  wild,  with  ears  erect  and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of 
tlwir  hat,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  him- 
•elf  txmde  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling;  he  looked  at  iam 
with  a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  U)  the  dogs  to  go  into  the 
home,  aad  set  them  the  example^  wUhout  betrayuig  either' curiosity  or  ap- 
prehension at  our  arrivaL 

"  We  entered  the  log*house:  the  inside  i^  quite  unlike  that  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  of  Europe:  it  contains  more  that  is  superfluous,  less 
that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  muslin  blind ;  on  a  hearth  of 
trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which  hghts  tha  whole  structure;  above  tlia 
hearth  a  good  rifle,  a  deer's  skin,  and  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers;  on  the 
light  hand  of  the  chinmey  a  map  of  the  United  States,  raised  and  shaken 
by  the  wind  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall ;  near  the  map,  upon  a  shelf 
formed  of  a  roughly  hewn  plank,  a  few  volumes  of  book»-^a  bible,  the  six 
first  books  <^  Milton,  and  two  of  Shakspere*8  plays;  along  the  wall^  trunks 
itkstead  of  closets;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  rude  taUe,  with  legs  of 
green  wood,  and  with  the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of  Biil^ 
ish  ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  teacups,  and  some  newspapers. 

^The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  strong  angular  features  and  knk 
Umbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident  that  this  mail 
was  not  bom  in  the  sditude  in  which  we  have  met  with  him :  his  physi- 
eal  constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  ciTOized  society,  and  that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  calculating 
and  adventurous  race  of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coc^ness  things  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ardour  of  the  passions,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  savages  for  a  time,  in  order  to  oonqner  and  civilize  the  back-woods. 

^  When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  threshold,  he 
e«me  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom ;  but  his  face  was 
qiiitie  unmoved;  he  opened  the  conversation  by  inquiring  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world ;  and  when  his  cmiouty  wa»  satidfled,  he  held  his  peaee, 
as  if  he  were  tired  by  the  noise  and  impormnity  of  mankind.  When 
we  questioned  him  in  our  mm,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  required ; 
he  then  attended  sedulously,  but  without  eagemess,  to  our  personal  wants. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  came  it  that 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  felt  our  gratitude  die  upon  our  lips?  it  is,  that  onr 
host,  while  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality,  seems  to  be  obeying  an 
irksome  necessity  of  his  condition:  he  treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  sLtnation,  not  as  a  pleasure. 
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them,  and  txiake  Hietn  share  ihe  countless  perils  and  \mr9A0m 
whicb.  always  attaid  the  coounencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with  young 
women,  who  after  baying  been  brought  up  amid  all  thq  comfortB 
of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had  passed,  almost  without 
any  intermediate  stage,  from  the  wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to 
a  comfortless  hovel  in  a  forest  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life 
had  not  broken  the  springs^of  their  courage.  Their  .features  were 
impaired  and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm :  they  appeared  to  be 
at  once  Sad  and  resolute.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  young  .Amep- 
ican  women  had  amassed,  in  the  education  of  their  early  years, 
that  inward  strength  which  they  displayed  under  these  drcum- 
stances.  The  early  culture  of  the  girl  may  still  therefore  be  traca^ 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  aspect  of  marriage :.  her  part  is 
changed,  her  habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

'^ By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  lap:  A% 
nods  to  us,  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  woman  is  w 
the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  would  seem  superior  to  her  conditiai^ 
and  her  apparel  even  beurays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress ;  but  her  delicate 
limbs  appear  shrunken,  her  features  are  drawn  in,  her  eye  is  mild  and  mel- 
ancholy; her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a  degree  of  religious  r^ 
signation,  a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some  sort  of  natural  and  trai^ 
quil  firmness,  ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life,  without  fearing  and  without 
taiving  them. 

^  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence  and  energy: 
they  are  true  children  of  the  wilderness ;  their  mother  watches  them  frmn 
time  to  time  with  mingled  inelancholy  and  joy :  to  look  at  their  strength 
and  her  languor,  one  might  imagine  that  the  life  she  has  given  them  bad 
exhausted  her  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

"  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  partition  or 
iioft.  In  the  one  chamber  of  which  it  consists  the  whole  family  is  gathered 
for  the  night  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little  world— an  ark  of  cinlization 
amid  an  ocean  of  foliage :  a  hundred  steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  foiesc 
qirsads  its  shades,  and  solitude  resumes  its  sway«'' 
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No  doubt  this  great  regularity  of  American  morals  onginates 
partly  in  the  country,  in  thei^ce  of  the  people,  and  in  their  reli- 
gion :  but  all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suf- 
fice to  account  for  it;  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  special 
reason^ 

This  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
institutions  derived  from  it  Equality  of  conditions  does  not  of  it- 
self engender  reguliarity  of  morals,  but  it  unquestionably  facilitates 
and  increases  it* 

Among  aristocratic  nations  birth  and  fortune  frequently  make 
two  such  different  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that  tiiey  can  never 
be  united  to  each  other.  Their  pasaons  draw  tiiem  together,  but 
the  condition  of  society,  and  the  notions  suggested  by  it,  prefvcat 
ihem  from  contracting  a  permanent  and  osten^ble  tie.  The  nece^ 
saiy  consequence  is  a  great  numb^  of  transient  and  clandestiiit 
connexions.  Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  fcf  the  constraint  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  oonditioiis  has 
swept  away  all  the  imaginary ,^r  the  r^,  barriers  which  separated 
man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes  that  she  cannpt  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  loves  her  -,  vaad  this  renders  all  breaches 
of  morality  bdbre  marriage  very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the 
credulity  of  the  passions,  a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  perenade 
herself  that  she  is  beloved,  when  her  lover  is  perfectly  free  ta 
marry  her  and  does  not 

The  same  cause  operates,  though  more  indirectly,  on*  married 
life.  Nothing  better  serves  to  jusdiy  an  illicit  passion^  either  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  concdlved  it  or  to  the  world  '^AiA 
looks  on,  than  compulsory  or  accidental  maniages-t 

*  It  is  bot  the  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  men  immorai  and 
irrdigious;  but  when  men,  being  equal,  are  at  the  same  time  immoral  and 
irreligious,  the  effects  of  immorality  and  trreligion  easily  manlf^t  them- 
selves outwardly,  because  men  have  but  little  iaflnenoe  upon  each  edier, 
and  no  class  exists  which  can  undertake  to  keep  society  in  order.  fii|iialitf 
of  conditions  never  engenders  profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows 
that  profligacy  to  show  itself. 

t  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  corrobomtes  this  remark.  'When 
a  European  author  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  imagination  any  of  those 
great  catastrophes  ia  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  among  us,  he 
takes  eare  to  bespeak  the  compassioQ  of  the  reader  by  briagi^  biftiieliJm 
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In  a  covmtary  m  wbicii  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exerase  kcr 
ftmet  of  choosing,  and  in  which  ediicatio&  has  prepared  her  to 
diocKse  rightl75  ptihlic  opinion  is  inexorable  tb  her  faults.  Tha 
figonr  of  the  Ammcans  arises  in  part  fcom  this  cause.  They  cos» 
sUer  .marriage  as  a  corenant  which  is  often  onerous,  but  erer; 
condition  of  which  the  psurties  are  strictly  bound  to  fulfil,  because 
ttey  knew  all  those  conditions  beforehand,  and  were  perfectly  free 
not  to  have  contracted  them. 

The  yery  circomstances  which  render  matrimonial  fididky  taosa 
obligatory  abo  render  it  more  easy. 

-  In  aristocratic  countries  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather  to  umte 
property  than  persona ;  hence  the.  husband  is  sometimes  at  sdiool 
and  thie  wife  at  nurse  when  they  are-  betrothed.  It  cannot  ba 
woiidered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie  which  hold?  the  fortunes  of  the  pair 
vnited  allows  their  hearts  to  rore ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  contract  When,  on  the  contrary ,.  a  man  always 
chooses  a  wife  for  himself,  without  any  ^eternal  coercion  or  eyen 
gmdancd,  it  is  generally  a  conformity  of  tastes  and  opinions  which 
brings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same  eonfornutji: 
Iceeps  and  fixes  them  in  dose  habits  of.intimacy. 

Oxa  forefi»thers  had  c<»iceiyad  a  yery  strange  notion  on  the  snbr 
}ect  of  marriage :  as  ikej  had  remarked  that  the  small  number  of 
kye-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  almost  always  turned 
out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferre4  that  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the  subject  Accident  ap* 
peared  to.  them  to  be  a  better  guide  than  choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  yery  dififeult  to  perccaye  that  the  examples  whieji 
they  witnessed  did  in  fact  proyenothmgaiall.  For  in  the  first  plaac^ 
if  democratic  nations  leaye  a  woman  at  liberty  to  choose  her  husband^ 
ttiey  take  care  to  giye  her  mind  sufficient  Imowledge,  and  her  will 

iB-essortedoreomimlsorymaRisges.  Although  habitual  tdeianee  has  km 
IBOee  relaxed  our  monU,  an  authpt  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us 
m  the  misfortunes  of  bis.  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults. 
This  artifice  seldom  fiiils:  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  prepare  us  long  be- 
forehand to  be  indulgent  But  American  writers  could  nerer  render  these 
palliations  probable  to  thebr  readers;  their  eostoms  and  laws  are  opposed  te 
ft ;  and  as  they  despair  of  teadenng  leyity  of  conduet  pleasing,  they  cease  to 
depict  iL ,  This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  whieh  must  be  attributed  the  small 
amaber  ef  norels  published  ia  the  TJaited  States. 
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vnffident  strengih,  to  make  so  important  a  cboice^  whereas  the 
young  women  who,  among  aristocratic  nations,  furtively  elope  finom 
the  authority  of  their  parents  to  throw  thiemselves  of  their  own  ac- 
cord into  the  arms  of  men  whom  they  have  had  neither  time  to 
know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of^  are  totally  without  those  securities 
It  is  not  surpising  that  they  make  a  had  use  of  their  freedom  of 
action  the  first  time  they  avail  themselves  of  it;  nor  that  they  fall 
into  such  cruel  mistakes,  when,  not  having  received  a  democratic 
education,  they  choose  to  mairy  in  omformity  to  democratic  cus* 
toms.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent  upon 
marriage  in  spit^  of  ihe  cKfierenees  of  an  aristocratic  state  of  aode* 
ty,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enormous.  Having  broken  or 
relaxed  the  Ixmds  of  filial  obedience,  they  have  then  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  a  final  effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  opinion ;  and  when  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  task,  they  stand  estranged  from  their  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen :  the  prejudice  they  have  crossed  separates  them  from  all 
and  places  them  in  a  situation  which  soon  breaks  their  courage  and 
sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  manner  are  first  unhappy  and 
afterward  criminal,  it  ought  not  tc^-be  attributed  to  ike  freedom  of 
thdr  choice,  but  rather  to  thor  living  in  a  community  in  which  this 
fireedom  of  choice  is  not  admitted. 

Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort  whidi 
makes  a  man  violently  diake  off  a  prevailing  errc»r,  ccmimonly  im- 
pels him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason;  tiiat,  to  dare  to  declare 
war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the  opinion  of  one's  age  and 
country,  a  violent  and  adventurous  spirit  is  required,  and  that  m^ 
of  this  character  eeldom  arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be 
the  path  they  follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
is  the  reason  why  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolutions, 
it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revolutionary  char- 
acters. There  is  then  no  just  grounds  for  surprise,  if  a  man,  who 
in  an  age  of  aristocracy  chooses  to  consult  nothing  but  his  own 
i)pinion  and  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that 
iniractions  of  morality  and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  house- 
hold: but  when  this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and 
or£nary  course  of  things,  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  aUf 
ibonij  and  backed  by  public  opinion^^^it  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
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iie  intenal  peace  of  fiimilies  will  be  mcrea^ed  1^  it|  ud  ooiijiig«d 
MeHtjr  more  rigidlj  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  ^democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or  j^rofes- 
flbnal  life ;  and  on  tke  other  hand  the  limited  eztrat  of  common 
incomes  obBges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person  and  very  closely  over  the  details  of  don>estio 
econcMny.  AH  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occupations  are  so 
many  natural  barriers,  wlucfay  by  keeping  Ihe  two  sexes  asunder, 
render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  lees  frequent  and  less  ardent — ibi^ 
veristance  of  the  other  more  easy. 

Not  indeed  that  the  equality  oi  conditions  can  ever  succeed  in 
making  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  less  dangerous  diaractc^ 
to  their  breaches  of  morality.  As  no  one  has  then  either  sufficient 
time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a  virtue  armed  in  aelfnlefence,  there 
will  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  courtesans  and  a  great 
number  of  virtuous  women.  This  state  of  things  causes  lamentable 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  .prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  beii%  strong  and  alert;  it  does  not  destroy  family 
ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society  is  endangered 
not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  by  laxity  of  morals  among 
all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator,  prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  intrigue. 

The  tumidtuous  and  constantly  hnramed  life  which  equality  makes 
men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  the  passion  of  loire,  by  deny«* 
mg  them  time  to  indulge  in  it,  but  it  diverts  them  from  it  by  an- 
other more  secret  but  more  certain  road  AU  men  who  live  in 
democratic  ages  more  or  1^  contract  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  classes ;  their  nunds  take  a  serious,  de* 
liberate,  and  positive  turn ;  they  are  apt  to  rdinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  object,  which  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  demres.  Thus  the 
principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the  imaginaticm,  but  lowers 
its  ffight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of  a  de* 
mocracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give  way  to  those 
idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly  precede  and  produce 
the  great  emotions  of  the  heart  It  is  true  they  attach  great  impor* 
tance  to  procuring  for  themselves  that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and 
quiet  affection  which  constitutes  the  ehatm  and  safi^uard  of  hS^ 
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Unit  they  are  not  apt  to  ran  after  those  Tiolent  aad  capricmB 
sources  of  excitement  which  disturb  and  abridge  it 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  only  applicable  in  its  full  exteat  to. 
America,  and  cannot  at  presest  be  extended  to  Europe.  la  Ae 
course  of  the  last  half-century,  while  laws  mi  customs  have  im- 
pelled several  European  nations  with  miexampled  IcM'ce  towaid 
democracy,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  relationi 
of  man  and  woman  have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste,  b 
some  places  tiie  very  reverse  may  be  detected:  aenoe  classes  are 
more  strict — the  general  morality  of  the  people  appears  to  be  more 
lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the.  remark,,  for  I  am  as  little  dis- 
posed to  flatter  iny  contemporaries  as  to  malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  pior 
pitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  society  may  exeidse 
upon  orderly  habits,  is  one  of  those  tendencies  which  can  only  be 
Ascovered  after  a  time.  If  the  equality  of  conditi<ms  is  favourable 
to  pmity  of  morals,  the  sodal  commotion  by  which  conditions  aie 
remlered  equal,  is  adverse  to  it  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during 
whidi  France  has  been  undergoing  this  transfonnatioii,  that  couo- 
tiy  has  rarely  had  freedom,  always  disturbance.  Amid  this  imi- 
versal  confusion  of  noticms  and  this  general  stir  g{  opinions-^-amid 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth  and 
felsdnood,  of  right  and  might — puUic  virtue  has  become  doubtful, 
and  privatemorality  wavering.  But  all  revolutions,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  oligect  or  their  agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar 
consequences;  even  those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  the  bonds 
of  morality  more  tightly  began  by  loosening  them.  The  violations 
of 'morality  which  Hie  French  frequently  witness  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  a  permanent  character ;  and  tUs  is  akeady  betokened 
by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times* 

Nothbg  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy  which 
retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  Its  power,  and  which  still  enjoys 
a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced  to  mere  vulgar  pastimen 
Tlie  energetic  pasaons  and  great  conceptions  which  ammated  it 
Jierelofi>re,  leave  it  then ;  and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of 
petty  consuming  vices,  which  bhng  about  it  like  worms  upon  « 


No  one  dmues  ihst  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last  centuiy 
was  extvemely  diawhite;  wliereas  established  habits  and  ancient 
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bdief  sdll  preserved  some  respect  6»  morality  among  the  other 
dasses  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  contested  &at  at  the  present  day 
the  remnants  of  that  same  aristocracy  exhibit  a  certain  severity  of 
morals ;  while  laxity  of  morals  aqppears  to  have  spread  among  the 
middle  and  lower  Tan)cs.  So  that  the  same  families  which  were 
most  profligate  fifty  yean  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exemplary , 
and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the  morality  of  the 
aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolution,  by  dividing  the  for- 
tuned of  the  nobility,  by  forcing  them  to  attend  assiduoudy  to.  their 
affairs  and  to  their  families,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  their  children,  and  in  short  by  giving  a  more  rational  aq^ 
smous  turn  to  thar  minda,  has  imparted  to  them,  almost  wittioiit 
dor  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious  belief,  a  love  of' 
order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic  endearments,  and  of  oom- 
fert;  whereas  the  rest  of  the  nation,  which  had  naturally  thest- 
same  tastes,  was  carried  away  into  excesses  by  the  effort  wludh 
was  required  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  #ie 
country. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  liie  consequences  of 
the  revolution,  but  it  neidier  felt  the  revolutionary  passio^,  nor 
shared  in  the  anarchical  excitement  wbich  produced  that  crisis:  k 
may  easily  be  conceived  tiiat  this  aristocracy  feels  the  salutaiy  in- 
fluence of  the  revolution  in  its  manners,  before  those  who  achaefved 
it  It  may  therefore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seemi^  paradoxical, 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  prindpally  exhibit  the  Idnd  of  morality  which  n^ay  reasw- 
ably  be  anticipated  firom  democracy.  I  cannot  but  think  that  when 
we  snail  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of  this  democratic  revolation. 
after  having  got  rid  of  the  tumult  it  has  caused,  the  orbservatiooi 
which  are  now  only  applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  beoome 
true  of  the  whole  community. 
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1 

■Oni^  TBS  ABCBBICANS   DNDEBSTAND  THB  SQUALirT  OP  T^ 

I  HAVE  ^own  bow  democracy  destroys  or  modi^es  the  different 
inequalities  which  originate  in  society :  but  is  this  alii  or  does  it 
not  ultimately  affect  that  great  inequality  of  man  and  womaa 
which  has  seemed,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  be  eternally  based  ia 
human  nature  ?  I  believe  that  the  social  changes  which  bring 
nearer  to  the  same  level  the  father  and  son,  the  mast^  and  ser- 
vant, and  superiors  and  inferiors  generally  speaking,  will  raise 
woman  and  make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself  clearly  im- 
derstood ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  &e  coarse  and  lawless 
fimdes  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer  range. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  of  the  sexes,  would  make  of  man  and  woman 
beings  not  only  equal  but  alike.  They  would  give  to  both  the 
same  Amctions,  impose  on  both  the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both 
the  same  rights :  they  would  mix  them  in  all  things — ^their  occu* 
pations,  their  pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived,  that  by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of  the 
works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak  men  and  dis- 
orderly women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  s^>ecies  of  dem- 
ocratic equality  which  may  be  established  between  the  sexes.  Thqr 
admit,  that  as  nature  has  appointed  such  wide  differences  between 
the  physical  and  moral  constitutions  of  man  and  woman,  her  mani- 
fest design  was  to  give  a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  facul- 
ties ;  and  they  hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making 
bdngs  so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  getting 
each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best  possible 
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Bittmer.  The  Amerieans  have  spplfed  to  tltesexes  fl»e  great  prim* 
eiple  of  political  economy  which  goyems  the  mtmtifactufes  of  our 
nge,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties  of  num-from  thoso  of  woamOi 
m  ovder  that  the  great  work  of  sodety^may  be  the  better  carried 

In  no  coimtry  has  mieh  constant  care  been  taken  as  in  Aaienca 
to  trace  twadearly  distinct  lines  of  action  f<Nr  the  two  sexes,  and 
to  make  them  keep  pace  one  with  the  other,  but  in  two  pathways 
which  are  always  diffesent  American  women  neter  manage  the 
outward  coacetns  of  the  family,  or  conduct  a  busmeas,  or  take  a 
part  in  politioal  Ufe ;  nor  are  th^>  on  the  other  hand,  ever  ecam 
pelted  to  perform  the  rough  lalxMr  of  the  fields,  or  to  nxake  any  <tf 
those  laborious  exertions  wUch  demand  di^  exertion,  of  physical 
•Ixength.  No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  fbna  an  exception  to  this 
role.  If  on  the  one  hand  an  American  woman  cannot  escape  firom 
ttie  qmet  circle  of  domestic  enplayments,  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
aerer  forced  to  go  beyond  it  Henoe  it  i$  that  Ihe  women  of 
America,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  strength  of  understapdmg 
aad  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve  great  delicacy  of  peracmal 
'appearance  and  always  retain.fhe  manners  of  women,  although  tbqr 
sometimes  show  that  they  have  the  heartef  iomI  minda  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  <me  consequence  of 
democratic  principles  is  the  subversioa  of  marital  power,  or  the, 
octtilusion  of  the  natural  authcnities  m  families.  They  bold  that 
every  association  inust  have  a  head  in  order  to  accomplish  its  object 
and-  that  the  natural  head  of  the  ccmjugal  association  is  man* 
They  do  not  therefore  deny  him  the  right  of  directing  his  partner; 
.and  they  maintain,  that  in  the  smaller  association  of  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  asm  the  great  social  community,  the  object  of  demoo- 
racy  is  to  regulate  and  legOiVcfe  the  pow^s  which  are  necessary,- 
-not  to  subvert  all  power. 

.  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by  tibe 
other :  I  never  observed  that  the  wiomen  of  America  consider  eon* 
jugal  authority  as  a  fortunate  usurpation  of  thdr  rights,  nor  that 
tiiey  .bought  themselves  degraded  by  submitting  to  it  It  appear- 
ed to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  attach  a  sort  of  pride  to  the 
.Toluntaiy  surrender  of  Ibar  own  will,  and  make  it  their  boast  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  yoke,  ncKt  to  shake  it  off.  Such  at  least  is 
idle  fKliBg^cpreasei  by  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex;  theeHiers 
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lire  mknt;  and  in  the  Uhtted  States  it  is  not  the  pzactiee  ibr  a 
gmlty  wife  to  clamour  for  the  rif  htsof  womaii, -while  die  is  tramp* 
Img  on  her  holiest  duties.         '  ' 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  Europe  a  certain  degree  of 
contempt  lurks  even  in  the  fiattexy  which  men  lavish  upon  womefi-t 
tlthou^  a  European  frequendy  affects  to  be  Ae  slave  of  woskan, 
it  lAnay  be  seen  that  he  never  sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal,  b 
ttie  United  States  men  seldom  compliment  women^  bat  they  duly 
ahow  how  much  they  esteem  diem.  They  con^tantiy  di^lay  an 
entire  confidence  in  thc^  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  ptofoand  t6» 
apect  fot  her  freedom ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is  just  aa 
fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  plain  truth,  and  her  heart  ae 
firm  to  embrace  it ;  and  tbejr  have  never  sought  to  place  ber  virtue^ 
«ny  more  than  his,  under  the  shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance^  vai 


It  would  seem  that  in  Europe,  where  man  so  eaaly  sabnats  le 
fbe  despotic  sway  of  w<»nen,  they  are  neverdieless  eurtailed  of 
some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  human  species,  and  considered 
as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings ;  and  (what  may  well  provds 
astonishment)  women  ultimately  look  upon  th^nselves  in  the  aime 
light,  and  almost  consider  it  as  a  privilege  that  they^  are  entitki 
to  Aaw  themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid  The  women  of 
America  claim  no  such  |)rivileges. 

Ag«n,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  our  morals  we  have  reserved 
strange  inmmnities  to  man  ;  so  tiiat  there  is,  as  it  were,  one  virtue 
Sot  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance  of  his  partner ;  and  that, 
acoording  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  very  same  act  may  be 
punished  alternately  as  a  crime  or  only  as  a  fault  The  AmericaiiB 
know  not  this  iniquitous  division  of  duties  and  rights ;  among  them 
fbe  seducer  is  as  much  dishonoured  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  wcmen  those  eag« 
attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in  Europe;  but  their 
conduct  to  women  always  implies  that  fhey  suppose  them  to  be 
virtuous  and  refined ;  and  such  is  the  respect  aoitertained  for  the 
moral  freedom  of  die  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  wc»nan  the  merit 
guarded  language  is  used,  lest  her  iear  should  be  offended  by  an  ex^ 
pression.  In  America  a  young  unman  ied  woman  may,  alone  and 
without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

Hk  kgisktOKaof  tl^  Uidted  States,  who  havie  miiig^Ml  ahiMl 
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all  fhe  penalties  of  criminal  htw,  still  make  rape  a  capital  offence, 
and  no  crime,  is  yisited  with  more  inexorable  severity  by  public 
opinion;  This  may  be  accounted  for ;  as  the  Americans  can  con* 
oeive  nothing  more  precious  than  a  woitian's  honour,  and  nothing 
which  ought  so  much  to  be  respected  as  her  independence,  they 
hold  that  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  fhe  man  who  depiives 
her  of  them  against  her  i^ill*  In  France,  where  the  same  offence 
Is  TisitM  with  far  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  get  a 
venfieit  firom  ii  jury  against  the  prisooer.  b  thb  a  coMe<|uenee  of 
eonttopt  of  deeoM^  or  ^contempt  of  woman  1  J  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  a  contempt  of  one  and  of  the  other. 

TImis  the  Americana  do  net  think  that  nvin  and  woman  h^ve 
^Aer  liie  dutgr  <Hr  the  right  to  perform  the  same  officer,  but  thef 
ibow  an  equal  regard  fcur  both  their  respective  parts;  iwod  tiKMigh 
their  lot  is  different,  they  consider  botii  of  them  lis  beingi  of  equiil 
•fidue.  They Ao  not  give  to  the  coucage  of  wpmi^  thesav^e  fbrp 
or  the  same  direction  as  to  that  of  man;  but  they  Qev4gr  doubt 
liar  courage:  and  if^hey  hcM  that  man  and  his  partner  o^ght  n^ 
Always  to  eiKerciae  tbeir  intelkot  and  understanding  in  the  bubo$ 
manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  iiadeFstandifi^  of  the  one  ^o  be  #• 
found  as  that  of  the  QAer,.and  iier  intdleot  to  be  as  defur.^  Thu% 
Aen,  while  tiiey  have  allowed  the  social  JHiferiority  of  woman  t0 
subsist,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  ift» 
tsQeetually  to  the  level  of  man ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  .to 
aie  to  bttve  excellently  undeistood  tike  true  priacqile  of  deOMXsratio 
improvemeuL 

As  for  mysdf,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  altfapu^  the 
<women  of  the  Umted  States  are  cca^ned  within  the  ntpvow  dn^n 
iif  domes^c  Hfe,  and  their  ntuation  is  in  some  respects  one  of  ck* 
toeme  dependance,  I  have  nowhere  seen  women  oeciq>ying  a  loftier 
pentionr  and  if  I  were  asked,  now  that  I  am  dmwing  to  the  close 
«f  tins  work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  mapy  knportant  thp^ 
done  by  ihe  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperi^*  and  growv* 
iag  strength  of  ^t  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I  should 
septy — to  the  superiority  of  theur  womea 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

IBUT  na  niKCIPLE  of  V^VAtm  NATTTIULLT  DrhBBS  THE  AXEUCAltt 
INTO  4  KT7HBEB  OF  SMALL  PBIVATB  CIBCLE8. 

It  may  probftblj"  be  sitpposed,  thfit  the  final  cotiseijuenoe  and 
necessarj  effect  of  democratic  institutions  is  to  confound  togedier 
ftU  the  members  of  the  commumty  in  private  as  well  as  in  pubfic 
fifei  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  in  common ;  but  this  irould  be 
to  ascribe  a  rerj  coarse  and  oppreanve  form  to  the  equality  whidi 
cnriginates  in  democracy.  No  state  of  society  or  laws  can  reader 
men  so  much  alike,  but  that  education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  in- 
terpose some  differences  betweai  them ;  and,  though  iliffereiit  men 
may  sometimes  find  it  their  interest  to  combine  f<»*  the  same  pui^ 
poses,  dliey  will  never  make  it  thdr  pleasure.  They  will  therefore 
always  tend  to  erade  the  proTifflons  of  legidation,  whatever  they 
may  be ;  and  departing  in  some  one  respect  firom  ^e  circle  within 
xAAA  they  were  to  be  bounded,  they  will  set  up,  dose  I7  the  great 
political  conununity,  small  private  circles,  united  togetiier  by  file 
nmilitude  of  their  conditioiis,  habits,  and  maniners. 

In  the  United  States  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 
each  other;  they  owe  each  otiier  no  mutual  obedience  or  reelect; 
thqr  all  meet  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  govenimeiit 
of  the  State,  and  b  general  to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern 
tiieir  common  weifere ;  but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  them  all  to  follow  tiie  same  divemons,  or  to  amuBS 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  really  m  their  political  assem 
blies  and  courts  of  justice,  are  went  on  the  contrary  ^carefuUy  to 
separate  into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indulge  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals,  but  he  will 
only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  ttom  among  his  fidends  or 
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loB  gaests.  Thii  appears  to  me  to  be  very  natural  In  proportion 
as  tlie  drcle.of  public  sodety  is  extended,  it  may'i)e  antidpated 
that  the  sphere  of  private  intercourse  will  be  contracted ;  far  from 
supposing  that  the  m^nb^rs  of  modem  society  wiU  ulfimaiely  live 
m  common,  I  am  afraid  that  tii^  may  end  by  forming  nothing  but 
amaS  coteries. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are  like  vast 
diambcofs,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get,  into  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter.  Thesef  classes  have  no  commumcation  with  each 
ottter,  but  within  their  pale  men  necessarily  live  in  daily  contact; 
wen  thouglt  they  would  mi  nisiturally  suit»  the  general  conformity 
of  a  similar  condition  brings  them  nearer  togeth^. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  euslom  professes  to  estaUKdi  frequoit 
and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their  intercoutse  origi* 
nates  in  the  accidental  analogy^  of  opinions  and  tastes;  hence 
private  society  is  infinitely  varied*  In  democracies,  where  the 
monbers  of  the  community  nevor  di&r  nmch  fit)in  each  other,  and 
naturally  stand  in  sueh  propinquity  that  they  may  all  at  Any  time 
be  confounded  in  one  general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary 
distmctions  spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hc^es  to  keep 
Umself  aloo^  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  in  the  crowd  against 
bia  wilL 

This  can  neirer  fedl  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institutiioDs  may 
be  changed,  but  not  man :  whatever  may  be  the  general  endeavour 
9f  a  commuoaty  to  render  its  members  equal  and  afike,  the  per^ 
soiial  {wide  of  individuab  will  always  se^  to  rise  above  the  line^ 
wA  to  form  somewhere  an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  aristocradea  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lofty 
Stationary  barriers :  in  democraciea  they  are  divided  by  a  numbor 
of.  sn^all  and  almost  invisible,  thr^ds,  which  are  constantly  broken 
ar  moved  from  place  to  place*  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  pro* 
gresB  of  equality,  in  democratic  aations  a  great  number  of  small 
private  communities  will  always  be  formed  vrithin  the  general  pais 
efpoliticid  society;  b«t  none  of  theoi  will  bear  any  resemblance  in 
ili  manner  to  the  highest  class  in  aristocracies 
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CHAPTERXIV. 

90IUI  XWLECnONS  ON  AlttRICAII  lONlflnES. 


Noi^HiKo  seems  at  firtt  mght  less  iinportaat  tfaui  flie  mitwsrt 
^ferm  of  human  scdoos,  yet  there  is  nothing  upon  ^hich  mea  801 
more  store :  they  f^w  used  to  ererytlmg  except  to  fiTing  in  a 
society  which  has  not  their  oWn  manner&  The  hiflueiice  of  Htb 
social  and  p61ibcal  state  of  a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore 
4esermg  of  seriouB  exflonination. 

Manners  are,  generally,  the  product  of  the  rery  basis  at  tkS 
ehatader  of  a  people,  InA  they  are  also  scmietinies  the  result  of  aft 
arbitrary  convention  between  oertak  men ;  thus  tbqr  are  at  aao^ 
satoral  and  acquired. 

'When  certain  men  perceitre  that  they  are  the  foremost  persoai  in 
society,  without  contestation  and  without  effort — when  they  are 
ooDstantly  engaged  on  large  oI]jectB^  leaving  th^  more  minute  de* 
tails  to  other9--«nd  when  they  liVe  in  the  eHjofrment  of  wealdl 
which  ihey  dBd  hot  amass  and  which  they  do  not  fear  to  Iob^,  il 
may  be  siqpposed  that  fhey  £sA  k  kind  oi  haughQf  disdain  of  tlift 
petty  interests  and  practical  oares  of  B£e^  and  diat  ihek  thou^iS 
assume  a  natural  greatness,  which  their  language  and  their  mikn* 
ftsrs  denote.  In  democratic  countries  maamers  are  gen»faUy  deroid 
of  dignity,  because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  m  Ui 
character  $  and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  ndnd  has  tew 
opportunities  of  iioBg  above  the  esgrossiiig  cores  of  domsalk 
uitertistSv 

True  digmiy  in  manndns  conrists  in  alvSyri  taldng  one's  propii^ 
station,  neither  too  hi^  war  too  low;  and  tins  is  as  much  wMan 
the  reach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In  democracies  all  statiom 
appear  doubtftd;  hence  it  is  that  ike  manners  of  democracies, 
though  often  fidl  of  arrogance,  are  commonly  wantingin  dignity,  andp 
moreover,  thqr  are  never  ather  well-disciplined  or  aceomplidied. 
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The  mea  iriio  live  in  democracies  are  too  fliictuatiog  for  a 
Mrtaio  number  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a  code  of 
good-breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it  Every  man 
therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fashion,  and  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain incoher«:ice  in  the  manners  of  such  times,  because  they  are 
moulded  upon  the  feelings  and  notions  of  each  individual,  rather 
than  upon  an  ideal  model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  Thia^ 
however,  is  much  more  perceptible  at  the  time  when  an  aristoc- 
racy has  just  been  overthrown  than  after  it  has  long  been  destroyed. 
New  political  institutions  and  dew  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequaitly  compel  to  live  in  com- 
mon^ men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amazingly  dissimi^ 
lar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of  society  peculiar^ 
visible.  The  existence  of  a  formear  strict  code  of  good-breeding 
is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  contained  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found  is  already  forgotten.  Men  have  lost  the  common  law  of 
manners,  and  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  with- 
out it ;  but  every  one  endeavours  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of 
arbitrary  and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages; 
#0  that  manners  have  nether  the  regularity  and  the  dignity  which 
they  often  display  among  aristocratic  nations,  nor  the  simplicity 
and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume  in  democracies ;  thcj 
axe  at  onoe  constrained  and  without  constraint 

Tins,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state*  of  things.  When  the 
equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete,  as  all  men 
(mtertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly  the  same  things 
they  do  not  require  to  agree  or  to  copy  iiroi^  one  another  in  order 
to  speak  or  act  in  the  same  manner :  their  manners  are  constant^ 
duiracterized  by  a  numb^  of  leaaex  diveraties,  but  not  by  any 
great  diflferences.  They  are  never  perfecdy  alike,  because  they 
do  not  copy  fiKHn  the  same  pattern;  they  are  nev^  very  unlike^ 
because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first  sight  a  travel- 
Jer  would  observe  that  the  manners  of  all  the  Americans  are  exr 
acily  similar ;  it  is  only  upon  close  examination  that  the  peculiari- 
liei  in  which  they  diS!sr  may  be  detected. 

The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the  Ami^rieaas;  bn^ 
ft  is  aittgular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have  drawn  these  ludi^ 
0Kns  delineations  belonged  themseLves  to  the  ^middle  chnsesui 
England,  to  whom  the  same  delineations  ane  excecdiogjiy  applicjir 
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Die :  80  that  these  pitiloss  censors  for  the  moa  part  fumiflh  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  very  thing  they  blSane  in  the  United  States  5  tbey^ifo 
not  perceire  that  they  are  deriding  themselves,  to  the  great  anrase- 
ment  of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nofting  is  more  prejudidal  to  democracy  thati  its  outward  formft 
of  behaviour:  many  men  would  willingly  endure  its  vices,  wko 
cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  Ibat  there 
is  nothing  commendable  in  the  manners  of  a  demoeratiie  people. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach  of  the 
first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it,  which  gives 
rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a  democratic  people 
does  not  possess  any  models  of  Ugh-breeding,  at  least  it  escapes 
flie  daily  necessity  of  seeing  wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democ* 
racies  manners  are  never  so  refined  as  among  aristocratic  naticos^ 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neitiier  the 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  dioice  expres* 
sions  of  the  nobility,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  manners  of  such 
a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither  brutal  nor  meaiL 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  democracies  no  audi  thing  as  a 
regular  code  of  good^l^reeding  can  be  laid  down ;  this  has  some 
inconveniences  and  -some  advantages*  In  aristocracies  the  rules 
of  propriety  impose  the  same  demeanour  on  evefy  one ;  ^kj  maks 
all  the  members  of  the  same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their 
private  incliniattions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural 
man.  Among  a  democratic  people  manners  are  Beither  so  tutored 
nor  so  uniform,  but  they  are  frequently  more  sinoere^  They  form» 
as  it  were,  a  light  and  loosely-woven  veil,  through  which  die  real 
feelings  and  private  opinions  of  each  individual  are  eaoly  dkoerm* 
ble.  The  form  and  die  substanoe  of  human  actions  often  there* 
fi>re  stand  in  closer  relation ;  and  if  die  great  pictoye  of  human 
life  be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  that  the  efifect  of  democracy  is  not  exacdy  to  give  1 
any  particular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them  from  having  i 
at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  die  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  an  aiw- 
loeratijf  may  somedmes  re-appear  in  a  democraqr,but  not  its  man- 
nan  ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  for  ever,  as  mnm  as  the  desMcratie 
yevohdon  is  completed.  It  woidd  seem  that  nothing  is  more  kst* 
tag  than  die  tisaoners  of  an  aristsocratic  dassyfiur  dwy  are  pveserved 
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Isjr  that  class  for  some  time  after  it'  has  los^  its  ^wealth  and  xt» 
power — nor  so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  hare  fhey  disappeared,  tiian 
Dot  a  trace  of  them  is  to  lite  found ;  and  it  is  SC^cely  possible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  tfa^  haye  ceased  to  be.  A 
change  in  the  state  of  society  works  tUs  mbracle,  and  a  few  gen- 
erations suffice  to  consummate  it 

The  principal  characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down 
by  history  after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  but  the  light  and 
ei^quisite  touches  of  manners  are  e&ced  from  <meii's  memories 
almost  immediately  after  its  fall  Men  can  no  longer  ccaoAre 
wbat  these  manners  were  when  they  have  ceased  to  witness  them ; 
tfiey  are  gone^  and  their  departure  w^  unseen,  unfett;  for  in 
order  to  feel  that  refined  enjoyment  which  is  derired  from  choiee 
and  distinguished  manners,  habit  and  education  must  have  prepav* 
ed  the  heart,  and  the  taste  for  them  is  lost  almost  as  easily  as  the 
practice  of  them.  Thus  not  only  a  demociatia  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de^re  them; 
and  as  they  never  have  thought  of  them,  it  is  to  their  minds  as  if 
such  things  had  never  been.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be 
attached  tct  this  loss,  but  it  may  well  be  regretted.    . 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  amne 
men  have  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very  low-bom  feelings: 
the  interior  of  courts  has  suffidentiy  shown  what  imposing  exter* 
nals  may  conceal  the  meanest  heart&  But  thougb  the  manners 
of  aristocracy  did- not  constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellished 
virtue  itself.  It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  pow« 
erful  class  of  men,  whose  every  outward*  action  seemed  constantly 
to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  by 
delicacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urbanity  of  mannen» 
Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing  illusory  charm  over  human  nai*. 
ture ;  and  though  the  picture  was  often  a.  false  one,  it  could  nut 
btt  viewed  without  a  noble  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  XV.. 

OF  THE  aRATTIT  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  AND  WH7  IT  DOES  NOT  VKI^ 
VENT  THEM  FROM  OFTEN  COMMITTINO  INCONSIDERATE   ACTIONS. 

Men  who  live  in  d^DOcratic  coimtries  do  not  value  the  simple, 
torbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the  people  bdulge  in  ari»- 
tocratic  communities ;  such  drversions  are  thought  by  them  to  be 
puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have  they  a  greater  inclination  for  the 
intellectual  and  refined  amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 
They  want  something  productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleas- 
tnres }  th^  want  to  mix  actual  fruition  with  Aeir  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities  the  people  readily  give  themselves 
up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety^  which  shake  off 
at  once  the  recollection  of  their  privations :  the  natives  of  demoo 
rades  are  not  fond  of  being  thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and 
thfey  never  lose  sight  of  their  own  selves  without  regret  They 
prefer  to  these  frivolous  delights  those  more  serious  and  silei^ 
amusements  which  are  like  business,  and  wlueh  do  not  drive  boat* 
Hess  wholly  from  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  g<nng  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance  mer^ 
lily  at  some  place  of  puUic  resort,  as  the  feHovTs  of  his  calfiog 
continue  to  do  throughout  &e  greater  part  of  Europe,  riiuts  hint- 
s' up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two  pleasures ;  he  can 
go  on  thinking  of  his  budness,  and  he  can  get  drunk  decently  by 
his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  have  since  seen  the  Americans  and 
have  changed  my  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tanpera* 
ment  has  not  a  great  deal  tQ^do  with  the  character  of  the  inhabit* 
antB  of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that  thor  political  institu- 
tions are  a  still  more  influential  cause. 

I  believe  the  seriousness  of  the  Americans  arises  partly  from 
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ftair  pride.  Im  deahocTtttic  coimtrifift  evA  poot  ma  entertafin  a 
loAy  fiotioQ  of  .their  personal  importaKe:  Aey  look  iq)oii  then^ 
«elv€s with  eomfiBBG^oyy  andsre  ^ft  to mippofllft  that  otbera  mt 
kxddng  at  them  too*  With  this  ffaposition)  thej  watch  their  Ian*- 
foage  and  their  actions  mth  .care,  and  do  s(^  lay  themaelves  <i/pm 
ffo  as  to  betray  thc^  deficieitfeies.;  to  preserte  their  dignity,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  retain  thor  gravity. 

But  I  detect  anoOier  more  deqnseated  and  peweifnl  caxm  which 
4ostiiDGtiTely  produces  uttoog  the  Americans  this  asloiushing  gratis 
tf.  Uiider  a  despotim  commanities'give  way  at  timeo  to  btttsis  «f 
vehement  joy;  hut  they  are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because 
tbey  are  afraid*  Under  absents  monar6hies  tempered  t^  the  ca»- 
4oms  and  manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  cheerftd 
and  even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  good  deal  of 
•eoarity,  they  are  exempted  from  the  mcxit  in^rtant  cares  of  Efe ; 
but  all  free  peoples  are  serious,  because  their  minds  are  habitually 
abscMrbed  by  the  contemplaticm  of  some  dangerous  or  difficult  pur^ 
pose.  This  is  more  especially  the  ease  among  those  free  nations 
wtoch  form  democratic  communities.  Then  there  are  in  all  daasoB 
n  very  largd  number  of  men  constantly  occupied  with  the  aeriott 
afiairs  of  the  government;  and  those  whose  tiioi^hts  are  not  en- 
Ipig^  in  the  chreotiDn  of  the  eommonwealtii,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquk^tion  ef  a  private  fortune*  Among  such  a  people  a 
serious  demeanour  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  men>and  becomes 
a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  tdd  of  small  demoorades  in  the  dayi  of  antiquity,  lA 
which  the  o&x&db  met  upon  the  pvbfie  places  with  garlands  ef 
i«iseB»  and  spent  almost  dl  their  time  in  dancbg  and  theatriotf 
amusements.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  republics  any  more  than  hi 
^t  of  Plato :  or,  if  the  things  we  read  of  really  happened,  I  d6 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  supposed  democracies  were  com» 
posed  of  very  if^erent  elements  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  no» 
Ibbig  in  common  with  the  latter  eK0€pt  their  nama 

But  it  mulrt  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  midst  df  all  then-  tcSk, 
M*  people  who  Mva  in  demoorades  think  themselves  to  be  pitied  i 
the  contrary  is  remarked  to  be  the  case.  No  men  are  fonder  of 
Ihitiri^wtt  condition.  life  would  have  no  telirii  for  tiiem  if  they  were 
tialivered  from  the  anicieti^s  whidb  harassthem,  and  tiiey  diow  lActt^ 
tMdttti^Jrt  to  tiidr  oarei  flttn.  aristocratic  Mlteni  to  Hnir  pkaw 
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I  am  n^xt  .led  to  inqoire  hf&wit  k  tiiat  tfeme  stme  < 
Batioii%  which  are  so  serioosy  aometimeB  ad  m  «o  iBCOBOdente  a 
manner.  The  ikxaenouuB,  who  almost  alwa]FS  preserve  a  staid 
demeanour  and  a  fngid  air,  nevertheless  frequentlj  allow  thsaoK 
selves  to  be  borne  away  fiur  beyond  thebomids  of  reason  by  a  sdt 
den  passion  ojt  a  hasty  ojHnion,  and  they  sometimes  gravely  commit 
strange  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  as.  These  is  one  sort  of 
igaorance  whidb  originates  in  extreme  poUioity.  In  despotic  states 
sen  know  not  how  to  act^  beofnise  they  are  tdd  nothing:  in  dem- 
ocratic nations  they  often  act  at  random^  because  nothing  is  to  be 
left  untold.  The  former  do  not  know^— the  latter  foiget ;  and  the 
chief  features  of  each  picture  are  lost  to  them  m  a  bewildermeaC 
«f  details. 

It  is  asttHiishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man  may 
sometiniies  use  in  free  countries,  and  espedaUy  in  democratic  states 
without  being  compromised;  whereas  in  absolute  monanshieB^m 
f#w  words  dropped  by  accident  are  enough  to  unmask  him  for  ever^ 
and  ruin  him  without  hope  of  redemption.  This  is  esqilained  by 
what  goes  brfore.  When  a  man  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crowd,  many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  forthwith  ,obIitenk 
ted  from  the  memories  of  those  who  hear  them^  but  amid  the 
silence  of  a  nmte  and  motionless  throng,  the  sli^test  whisper 
strikes  the  ear. 

In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary;  a  thoiMwnd  chanees 
waft  them  to  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  tiie  eport  of  unfore^ 
seen  or  (so  to  speak)  ext^nporaneous  drcumstanoes.  Thus  they 
are  often  obliged  to  do  things  which  they  have  imperfectly  leaiued, 
to  say  things  they  imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devoto  themsdves 
to  work  for  which  they  are  unprepared  by  long  dffjprea&cesiap.  fii 
aristocracies  every  man  has  one  sole  object  which  he  uQceai^ng^ 
pursues,  but  among  democratic  nations  the  exastance  of  man  is 
more  complex ;  the  same  mind  will  almost  always  embrace  semral 
objects  at  th^  same  time,  and  these  objects  are  frecpiently  wholly 
foreign  to  each  other:  as  it  cannot  know  them  all  w«ll,  the  mind 
is  readily  satiafi^  witii  imperfect  notions  of  eadu 

When  the  inhabitant  of  democracies  >is  not  loged  by  his  wanl% 
he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desiresj  for.of  aU  the  possesaons  which  he 
sees  aioimdhimi  none  are  wholly  beyond  his  reach*  Hetherefsi9 
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ioei  everything  in  a  huiiy,  he  is  always  aatiilGed  vnHh  '^pretty 
well/'  and  never  pauses  more  than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he 
has  been  doing,  ffis  corioBity  ia  at  once  insatiable  and  cheiq;>ly 
satisfied ;  for  he  cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to 
koow  anything  well:  he  has  no  time  and  but  litde  taste  to  search 
tilings  to  the  bottom. 

Thus  then  democratic  peoples  are  gi^ve,  because  their  social  and 
political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  engage  in  serious  occu- 
pations;  and  they  act  inconsiderate,  because  they  gtrebut  littla 
time  and  attenticm  to  each  cf  these  oceupalions* 

The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  considered  as  tiie^greatest  biM 
of *ttie  donocratic  (character. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

mat  TKB    HATIQHAt.'   TANITT  OP    THE  AHBftlCAHB    IS  HOSE 

AND  CAFnom  TBMf  TtUft  €F  TBB    BNHJaL 

t 

All  free  mLtions  are  yaingloriouSy  but  ac^iQiial  psde  is  aot  <fi»» 
played  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  The  Americans  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  appear  impatient  of  the  smallest  censure  and 
insatiable  of  praise.  The  most  slender  eulogium  is  acceptable  to 
them,  the  most  exalted  seldom  contents  them  ]|  they  unceanngly 
harass  you  to  extort  praise,  and  if  you  resist  their  entreaties  thej 
fall  to  prai^g  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  doubting  th^ 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhibited  before  thdbr 
eyes.  Their  ranity  is  not  only  greedy,  but  restless  and  jealous; 
it  will  grant  nothing,  while  it  demands  everything,  but  is  ready  to 
ln^  and  to  quarrel  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  fine 
one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  there  is  not  its  fellow  in  the  world.'*  If 
I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhabitants  enjoy,  he  answen^ 
'^Freedom  is  a  fine  thing,  but  few  nations  are  worthy  to  enjoy  it" 
If  I  remark  the  purity  of  morals  which  distinguishes  the  United 
States,  "  1  can  imagine,"  says  he, "  that  a  stranger  who  has  been 
struck  by  the  corruption  of  all  other  nations,  is  astonished  at  the 
difference."  At  length  I  leave  him  to  the  contemplation  of  him* 
self  ^  but  he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  does  not  desist  till  he  has 
got  me  to  repeat  all  I  had  just  been  saying.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  troublesome  or  more  garrulous  patriotism;  ft 
wearies  even  those  who  are  disposed  to  respect  it* 

*  Setting  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those  who  dare  not 
say  what  they  think,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Americans  wili  stiU  be 
ibnnd  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  political  institutions  by  which  they  aio 
governed;  and^  I  believe,  really  to  be  so.  I  look  npoo  this  state  of  pablie 
opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a  demoDsaatioa,  of  the  absolute  exoel> 
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Staeh  is  not  the  case  wifli  (be  EngKBh.  An  Etiglkbaien  calmly 
cnjc^s  fhe  real  or  imagiBary  advantages  which  in  his  opinion  hk 
country  poasesses.  If  he  grants  nothing  to  other  nations,  neither 
does  he  solicit  anything  for  his  own.  The  censure  of  foreigners  does 
not  affect  him,  and  their  praise  hardly  flatters  him ;  his  positiott 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainfiil  and  ig^ 
norant  reserve :  his  pride  requires  no  sustenance,  it  nourishes  itsel£ 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprung  from  the  same 
stock^ould  be  so  opposite  to  one  another  in  their  manner  of  ieel* 
fag  and  converalng. 

In  aristocratic  countries  the  great  possess  immense  pririkgeSy 
upon  which  their  pride  rests,  without  seeking  to'  rely  upon  tke  lesser 
advantages  which  accrue  to  them.   As  these  privileges  came  to  them 

lebce  of  American  htvs.  The  pftfde  of  a  nadoii,  the  grstificatioa  of  certain 
fldiag  passioDS  by  the  law,  a  ooucourBe  of  droumstaaces,  defects  whioih 
aseape  Dotioe,aAd  more  thaa  all  the  rest,  the  iaflueoce  of  a  majority  which 
shuts  the  mouth  of  all  cariUera,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  No  nation  was  ever 
more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  was  erer  tnore  self-satisfied;  thea 
every  port  oi  its  eoosdtution  #as  right— ererything,  even  to  its  most  ohvieua 
defsets,  was  trreproaehable :  at  ^e  present  day  a  vast  onmber  of  £njg|ltdunaa 
seem  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  prpre  that  this  coostitudoD  was 
&nlty  in  many  respects.  Which  was  right  ?— the  English  people  of  the  la«t 
century,  or  the  English  people  of  the  present  day  ? 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  France.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  great  hulk  of  the  nation  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  iorm  of  goremment  which,  at  that  time,  goreined  the  oomrnunity.  But 
it  is  a  rast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  degraded  in  the  diav* 
4ieter  of  the  French  of  that  age.  There  ought  he  some  sort  of  servitude  in 
france  at  that  time,  hut  assuredly  there  was  no  senrile  spirit  among  the 
people.  The  writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  ex- 
tolling the  power  of  their  king;  and  there  was  no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his 
hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  the  glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheei^ 
ftilly  with  the  cry  *' Vive  le  Roi**  upon  his  lips^  These  very  same  forms  of 
loyalty  are  now  odious  to  the  French  people.  Which  are  wrong  l^the 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  ? 

Our  judgement  of  the  laws  of  a  people  must  not  then  be  founded  ezdu- 

•iively  upon  its  indinadons,  since  those  inclinations  change  from  age  to  age; 

hut  upon  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more  general  experience.    The 

love  which  k  people  may  show  for  its  laws,  proves  only  this:— that  ws 

'ihodd  not  be  m  too  great  a  hvry  to  ehange  them 
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hj  inheritaiiee,  thejr  regard  Ibem  in  some  sort  as  a  porlaon  of  them- 
■dve^  or  at  least  as  a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  persons. 
They  therefore  entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  superiority ;  they  do 
not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  perceives  and 
no  one  contests,  and  these  things  atre  not  sufficiently  new  to  them 
to  be  made  topics  of  conveisation.  They  stand  unmoved  in  their 
sditary  greatness,  well  assured  that  tbqr  are  seen  of  all  the  world 
without  any  effort  to  show  themselves  off,  and  that  no  one  will  at* 
tttnpt  to  drive  them  from  that  position*  When  an  aristocracy  car* 
ries  on  the  public  affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally,  assumes  this 
reserved,  bdifferent,  and  haughty  form,  w!^ch  is  imitated  by  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation* 

When  on  the  contrary  social  conditions  differ  but  little,  the 
slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every  man  sees 
around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  precisely  similar  or 
analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes  craving  and  jeabus,  he 
clings  to  mere  trifles,  and  doggedly  defends  them*  In  democracies^ 
as  the  conditions  of  life  are  very  fluctuating,  men  have  almost  al- 
ways recently  acquired  the  advantages  which  they  possess;  the 
consequence  is  that  they  feel  extreme  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them, 
to  show  others  atid  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy  them. 
As  at  any  instant  Aese  same  advantages^  may  be  lost,  iheir  posses* 
SOTS  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make  a  point  of -showing  that 
they  still  retain  them.  Men  living  in  democracies  love  their  coun- 
tiy  just  as  they  love  themselves,  and  they  transfer  the  habits  of 
their  private  vanity  to  their  vanity  as  a  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  people  ori- 
ginates so  entirely  in  the  equality  and  precariousness  of  sodal  con- 
ations, that  the  members  of  the  haughtiest  pobility  display  the 
very  same  passion  m  those  lesser  portions  of  their  existence  in 
which  there  is  anything  fluctuating  or  contested.  An  aristocratic 
class  always  differs  greatly  from  the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by 
the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  its  privileges ;  but  it  often  happens 
tfiat  the  only  differences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it 
consist  in  small  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  acquired. 

The  members  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  collected  in  a  capital 
or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest  with  virulence  those  frivo- 
lous privileges  which  depend  on  the  oaprioe  of  fashion  or  the  wH 
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of  their  master.  Th^  persons  then  displayed  toward  each  other 
predselj'  the  same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  de- 
taocracies»  the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  same  deare  to  parade  osten- 
tatiously those  of  which  they  were  in  possessioiL 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers,  I  do 
not  questioa  that  they  would  display  it  in  tl^e  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  a  democratic  oommumty. 
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OHAFIER   XVir. 

TBAT  THB  ASPECT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  18  AT  ONCE 
EXCITED  AND  MONOTONOUS. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  can  be  more  adapted  to  stimulate 
and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the  United  States 
Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in  ceaseless  variation :  U 
is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself  were  mutable,  such  are  the 
changes  worked  upon  her  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  in  the  end 
the  sight  of  this  excited  community  becomes  monotonous,  and 
after  having  watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time  the  spectator 
is  tired  of  it 

Among  aristocratic  nations  every  man  is  pretty  nearly  station- 
ary in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astonishii^ly  imlike  each 
other — ^their  passions,  their  notions,  their  habits,  and  their  tastes 
are  essentially  different ;  nothing  changes,  but  everything  differs. 
In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  all  men  are  alike  and  do  things 
pretty  nearly  alike.  It  is  true  tiiat  they  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  contmually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors  only  is 
changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect  of  American 
society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things  are  always  chan^ngt 
but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all  these  changes  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  have  many  pasnons,  but  most  of 
fheir  passions  ^ther  end  in  the  love  of  riches  or  proceed  from  it 
The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  their  souls  are  narrower,  but  that  the 
importance  of  money  is  really  greater  at  such  times.  "When  all  the 
members  of  a  community  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each 
other,  the  co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  for  it:  this  infinitely  multiplies  &e  purposes  to  wUdi 
wealth  may  be  applied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  the  rever- 
ence which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanidied,  birth,  conditioKa 
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9lnd  prf)f(^flMon  no  longer  diati'ngnish  men,  or  -scarcety  <!istlnginah 
Aen  at  att:  hardly  scything  but  money  remains  to  crfeate  strong* 
fy  mlarked  ditfererrces  between  4hem,  and  to  raise  some  of  ihkm 
«bey«  tfce  common  lerel.  The  distinctixm  originating  in  wealth  i* 
ia^eased  by  the  disa]^pearance  aiid  diminution  of  all  other  dis- 
tilM^ons.  Among  aristocratic  nations  mon^  only  reaches  to  a 
lew  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  mtafs  desire9-^in  xlemocitieieS  if 
seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a  pnnci- 
pal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  the  Ameri- 
cans do :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of  family  likeness, 
and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  exceedingly  wearisome.  This 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  passion  is  monotonous;  the  pecu- 
liar methods  by  which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are 
BO  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  constituted  democracy  like  the  United  States, 
where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by  public  office,  or 
by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth  mainly  drives  them 
into  l)usiness  and  manufactures.  Although  these  pursuits  often 
bring  about  great  commotions  and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper 
without  strictly  regular  habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform 
acts.  The  stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regfular  are  these 
habits,  and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  diat 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the  Americans 
so  methodical;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it  disciplines  their 
lives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be  addressed 
to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is  disappearing  from 
the  human  race ;  the  same  ways  of  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling 
are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  world.  This  is  not  only  because 
nations  work  more  upon  each  other,  and  are  more  faithful  in  their 
mutual  imitation;  but  as  the  men  of  each  country  relinquish  more 
and  more  the  peculiar  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  caste,  a  profes- 
Aon,  or  a  family,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer 
to  the  constitution  of  Man,  which  is  everywhere  the  same.  Thus 
they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitated  each  other. 
Like  travellers  scattered  about  some  large  wood,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  paths  converging  to  one  point,  if  all  of  them  keep  thdr 
^es  fixed  upon  that  point  and  advance  toward  it,  they  ^insensibly 
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draw  nearer  togetb^r-^-ihoogk  tbey  Hedc  not,  tboiigh  Ikcj  see  no^ 
thoagli  ihey  know  not  each  otbec;  and  tliqr  will  be  suipriaed  at 
lengtb  to  find  Hiea^ves  all  collected  on  the  same  $poL  AU  th(B 
nations  which  take^not  any  particular  man,  bi^M^ii  himself  as  the 
object  of  their  researches  and  thdr  imitation^  are  tending  in  the 
eiid  to  a  omilar  state  of  society,  like  these  travellers  cotoergi^( 
to  the  cq^nd  plot  of  the  fonst . 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
^  flonom^  m  tbs-  mmsD  statbs  and  m  vbmoo/jmq  oomiioiiiui^ 

iTivoald  seem  ttat  men  employ  two  Terjr  dbtiftct  melliods  in  the 
paBHc  estimation  of  tbe  actions  of  their  fdlow-men;  at  one  time; 
ihey  judge  them  bylfaose  ample  notions  of  rif^  and  wrong  whiift 
are  difiRsed  all  over  the  wMld }  at  anotiier  fliey  refer  their  deci»^ 
ion  to  a  few  very  special  notions  ^dnch  belong  exclusivelj  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  happais  that  these  two 
roles  differ^  they  sometimes  conflict;  bat  they  are  never  dther 
entirely  identified  or  entirely  annulled  by  one  another. 
'  Honom',  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power^  sways  the  w91 
more  than  the  belief  of  men ;  and  even  while  tiiey  yieU  withoiil 
heflitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dictates,  they  fed  notmUiti 
stancfing,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  instinct,  the  existence  of  a  more 
general,  more  ancient,  and  more  holy  law,  which  &ey  sometimes 
disobey  although  they  cease  not  to  admowledge  it  Some-  actions 
have  been  held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonourable 
'^-a  refusal  to  fight  a  dud  is  a  case  in  pdnt 

I  think  fliese  peculiarities  n^ay  be  otherwise  eaqdained  than  by 
tbe  mere  caprices  of  certain  individuals  and  nations,  as  has  hiti^ 
erto  been  the  customary  mi^de  of  reasoning  on  the  8d>)ect  Mail'* 
)dnd  is  subject  to  general  and  lasting  wants  that  have  engendered 
moral  laws,  to  the  n^lect  of  wfaidi  msa  have  ever  and  in  dl 

*  The  word  Kaaoor  Is  not  always  used  in  the  tsme  lente  either  in 
Fnaeh  or  Englisb.  !•  It  first  signifies  the  dignity,  glory,  or  reyereaoe 
which  a  man  receiFes  from  his  kind;  and  in  this  sense  a  man  is  said  to 
acquire  honour.  2.  Honour  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  roles  by  the 
assistance  of  which  this  dignity,  glory,  or  reverence  is  jbtained.  Thus  we 
say  that  a  man  has  dluoays  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  honour;  or  a  man  hd§ 
iMatod  his  honour.    In  this  i^apter  the  word  is  dways  used  in  tbe  hrttev 
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places  attached  the  notion  of  ceDsure.  and  sban&e,:  to  infiringe  thea 
was  to  do  ill — to  do  wdl  was  to  conform  to  them. 

Wkhm  the  bosom  of  this  vast  association  of  the  hinnan  race, 
lesser  associations  haye  been  formed  which  are  called  nations;  and 
amid  these  nations  further  subdivisions  have  assumed  the  names  of 
classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  species  of  the  human  race ;  and  though  it  has  no  essentia 
difference  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  standi 
■part  and  baa  certain  wants  peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  iq[>ed|d 
wants  must  be  attributed  the  modifications  which  affect  in  various 
degrees  and  in  difierent  countries  the  mode  of  coopering  human 
actions,  uitd  the  estimate  which  ought  to  be  formed  of  them.  It  is 
tte  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that  mea  sfao^U 
not  kill  each  other ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be  the  peculiar  and  tesfr- 
poraty  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class  to  justify,  or  even  to  hoaov, 
teaicide. 

Kmour  is  mmply  that  peculiar  nde,  founded  iqxm  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  by  the  application  of  which  a  people  or  a  dasi 
iUct  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unproductiye  to  the  mind 
thaii  en  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  cajl  ia  the  aid  of  facts 
and  examples  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most-  actraordinary  kind  of  honour  vftixh,  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best  acqpiainted  wift, 
TisL  aristocratic  honoiir  springing  out  of  feudal  society.  I  shall  eiH 
^in  it  by  means  of  the  princi{de  already  laid  down,  aiyd  I  shall 
explain  the  principle  by  means  of  the  illustration.  . 

I  wn  n6t  here  led  to  inquire  wh«i  and  how  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  fges  came  into  existence,  why  it  was  so  deeply  sereredfiram 
the  remainder  of  &e  nation,  or  what  founded  and  consolidated  its 
power.  I  take  its  existence  as  an  establisl^ed  fact,  and  I  am  e&^ 
inveuring  to  account  for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the 
greater  part  of  human  actions. 

The  fiist  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that  in  the  feudal  worid  actiem 
were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with  reference  to  their  iniraisie 
worth,  but  that  tiiey  were  sometimes  appreciated  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor  or  the  object  of  them, 
which  is  r^ugnant  to  the  general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thos 
asfkie  of  the  actions  which  were  iniUfi«rent  on  tiie  part  of  a  \ 
Komble  life,  dishonoured  a  noble;  others  changed  their 
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ibottster  seoorduig  as  tbe  pfinon  am^rier^d  l^  tbem  bdpoged  v 
did  not  belong  to  the  aiistoen^ey. 

Whan  thfcoe  diffisBeat  notions  first  an)(9e^  the  nobility  i<Hined  a 
diatinct  body  amid  th$  people,  vbiGb  it  commanded  from  the  inaia- 
eeasiUe  hetgfats  where  it  vras  ensoonced.  To  miuntain  this  peculispr 
|ttakiony  which  constituted  its  strength,  it  not.  only  required  political 
pirijegesi  but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
•especial  use. 

That  some  plurticular  virtue  or  yice  belonged  to  the  nobility 
wfber  than  to  the  humble  classes— ^that  certain  actions  were  guilt* 
less  wh«»  they  afiected  the  villain,  which  were  criminal  when  they 
touched  the  noble-^these  were  often  arbitrary  matters;  but  that 
honour  or  duame  diould  be  attached  to  a  man's  actions  according 
to  Us  omdition,  was  the  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an 
aristocratic  community.  This  has  been  actually  tiie  case  in  all  the 
ooontries  which  h^ve  had  an  aristocracy;  as  long  as  a  trace  of  the 
pvinc^le  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist:  to  debauch  a 
woman  of  colour  sosredly  injiures  tiie  reputation  of  an  Amerioui 
to  marry  her  dishonours  him.  ^ 

In  some  casefr  feudal  honour  enjoined  revBige  and  stigmatized 
ti»  forgiveness  of  iasidts ;  in  others  it  imperiously  commanded  men 
to  conquer  thdr  own  passions,  and  imposed  foigetfulness  of  seli 
It  Hi  not  make  bumioa&ty  or  kindness  its  law^  but  itrextolled  gen* 
ehMsity ;  it  set  more  store  on  liberality  than  on  benevdence ;  it 
allolred  men  to  enrich  themselves  by  gambling  or  by  war,  but  not 
by  labour;  itprefetred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings;  cupidity 
was  less  distasteful  to  it  than  avarice;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, but  cunmng  and  treachery  it  invariably  reprobated  as 
contemptible.     > 

Tliese  fantastical  noticms  Hi  not  proceed  exclusively  fixnn  the 
eaprices  of  those  who  entertained  them*  A  class  vrtiich  has  aoc* 
eeeded  in  pladng  itsdf  at  the  head  of  and  above  all  otheis,  and 
whidi  makes  perpetual  exertiom  to  maintain  this  lofty  position, 
must  espedally  honour  those  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  for 
flieir  dignity  and  splendour,  and  vdiich  may  be  easily  comfaiBed 
vrith  pride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such  men  would  not  hesitate 
to  inv^  the  natural  order  of  the  conscience  in  order  to  give  those 
virtues  precedence  before  dl  others.  It  may  even  be  conceived 
(bat  some  of  tiie  more  bdd  and  ImlUant  vices  would  readily  he  set 
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•bdffe  tbe  qmet  vaipreMoSag  Tiitadi.    Hie  rerj  drntaice  of  mtA 
a  class  in  society  readers  these  things  tmaroidable. 

The  nobles  of  die  middle  ages  placed  military  courage  tanmxMf 
UBong  Yirtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them*  Thii  was  agam  a 
peculiar  opinion  which  arose  necessarily  from  the  peeuUarityof  tkr 
state  of  society.  Feudal  arisfeocraqr  existed  hy  war  and  for  war; 
ilB  power  had  been  founded  by  armi^  ^pd  by  arms  that  power  wia 
maintained ;  it  therefore  required  nothing  more  than  mflitary  eodr* 
agOj  and  that  quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others; 
whatever  denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humamtj, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoilied  by  the  manners  of 
the  time.  Such  was  the  main  pinndple;  the  caprice  of  mxa  was 
only  to  be  traced  in  minuter  details.  That  a  man  shoold  regaid  a 
tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  unbearable  insuk,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
Idll  in  smgle  combat  the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightiy^  is  an 
arbitrary  rule ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tranquilly  receive  an  in- 
sdt,  and  was  dishonoured  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a  Uow 
without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the  fondamental 
principles  and  the  wants  of  a  military  aristoaraqr* 

Thus  it  was  true  to  a  certain  extent  to  assert  that  the  laws  ci 
honour  were  capricious ;  but  these  caprices  of  honour  wore  alwaya 
cottfoied  within  cortain  necessary  limits.  The  peouUar  rule,  which 
was  called  honour  by  our  forefothers,  is  so  far  from  bebg  an  arbi*> 
trary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would  readily  engage  to  ascribe  ,its 
most  incoherent  and  fantastical  ixyunctions  to  b,  small  nund)er  of 
fixed  and  invariable  wants  inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honour  into  the  domain 
<tf  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  diffimilt'to  eiqilain  its  dictates. 
The  state  of  society  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages  were  such,  that  the  supreme  power,  of  the  nation  never  gov- 
erned the  ccmmiunity  directly  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.;  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual 
whom  he  was  bound  to  obqr.;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he 
wto  connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus  in  feudal  society  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  upon  the  sentiment  of 
fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord:  to  destroy  that  sentimoit  was  to 
open  the  sluices  of  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  political  superior  was, 
mweov^,  a  sentiment  of  which  aU  the  members  of  the  aristocragf 
had  constant  opportunities  of  estimating  the  importance;  for  eveqf 
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we  of  them  was  avaaiBl  as  -well  as  a  IcMrd,  and  had  to  commftirf 
as  well  as  to  obey.  To  remain  &itkM  to  the  lord,  to  saorifioe 
oneself  for  him  if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortuaaiy 
4o stand  by  himin his nodertaldngs; whatever  Ihqr ought  be-^-sucfa 
were  the  first  injunctitHis  of  feudal  honour  in  relation  to. the  politt 
cal  institutioiis  of  those  times.  The  treacherj  of  a  vassal  was 
branded  witii  extraordinary  severity  by  public  opinion^  and  a  name 
of  peculiar  in£uny  was  invented  for  the  affimce  which  was  caUed 
/efony. 

On  ibe  contrary,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  nuddle  ages 
of  the  pasaon  which  constituted  die  ]ife  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
'  I  mean  patriDtism--the  word  itself  is  not  of  voy  aocient  date  in 
•the  language^*  Feudal  institutions  concealed  the  countiy  at  large 
ftom  men's  sight,  and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The 
nation  was  forgotten  in  the  pasrions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  wai  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honour  to  remain 
£utfafol  to  one's 'Country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love  of  their  country 
did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  ^our  forgathers ;  but  it  constituted  a 
£m  and  feeble  instinct,  which  has  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in 
laroportion  as  aristocratic  classes  have  been  abolished  and  the 
aupreme  power  of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contraiy  judgements  which 
European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various  events  of  their 
histories  according  to  the  generatioite  by  which  such  judgements 
have  been  formed.  The  circumstance  whidi  most  dishonoured  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  in  tibie  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was  that 
he  bore  arms  against  lus^ldng :  that  which  most  dishonours  him  in 
^eur  eyes^is  that  he  made  war  against  his  country;  we  brand  him 
as  deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honour  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illustration 
4rf  my  meaning,  because  its  ^aracteristics  are  moire  distmctly 
marked  and  more  &miliar  to  us  tban  thoseof  any  other  period;  but 
J  might  have  taken  an  exunple  ekewhere,  and  I  should  have 
leached  the  same  ccmdunon  by  a  different  road. 

AUhon^  we  are  less  perfeptly  acquainted  with  the  Romans  than 
with  our  own  ancest(»is,  yet  we  know  that  certam  peculiar  notions 

•  Kreii  the  weid  jwtfit  was  not  used  by  the  frandi  writem^  « 
shrtUfPth  centmy. 
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€f  glory  and  diagraxse  obtained  uAong  tton,  ^nrindi  lirere  aot  udhij 

derived  from  the  general  principles  of  right  aad  ^irroiig.  Maqr 
humfin  actions  were  judged  differently,  accoiding  ss  they  affeeted 
a  Roman  citizen  or  a  sbanger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  certain  yima 
were  blazoned  abroad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
dketSi  /'In  that  age/' says  Plutarch  in  Hue  life  of  Coriolaafa^ 
^  martial  prowess  was  more  honoured  and  prised  m  Borne  than  all 
ihe  other  virtues,  insomuch  that  it  was  called  iHfiitt,  the  name  of 
virtue  itself,  by  applying  the  name  of  the  kind  to  this  particular 
qsecies;  so  that  virtue  in  Latin  was  as  much  as  to  say  valoar.^' 
Can  any  one  fail  to  recognise  the  peculiar  want  of  that  siogukr^ 
community  which  was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  the  worid? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  obsemh. 
lion ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men  collect  to- 
gether as  a  distinct  community^  the  notion  of  honour  instant 
grows  up  among  them ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  opinions  peculiar 
to  themselves  as  to  what  is  Uameable  or  commendable ;  and  than 
peculiar  rules  always  originate  in  the  spedal  habits  and  speoisl 
feterests  of  the  community. 

Hiis  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratiocominamtifli 
as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  bjr  Iks 
example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honoiff  of  Europe  are 
still  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  opmions  oi  4he  Americaas^ 
but  these  traditional  opknons  are  few  m  number,  tbey  hare  iMft 
little  root  in  the  country,  and  but  little  power.  Thej  are  like  a 
religion  which  has  still  some  temples  left  standing,  though  i 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  it.  But  amid  these  half^oUiteraitei  i 
taohs  of  exotic  honour,  some  new  opmions  have  i^ru^g  up, ' 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  in  our  days  American  hoDonr. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Americans  are  oonstandjr  driven  to  ei^ 
gage  in  commerce  and  industry.  Their  origin,  thek  social  ^oott* 
dilion,  their  political  instituticms,  and^  even  the  q>ot  tliey  mhaUl^ 
urges  them  irresistibly  b  this  direction.  Their  preseot  condition  if 
Hmu  that  of  an  almost  exclusively  niaa«£eMBtiBii^  and  commercial 

*  I  speak  here  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  those  States  where  slaverf 
Ases  not  exist,*  they  aloae  ean  le  said  ti  pcesent  a  ^omjktm  pietne  d 
democratic  society. 
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aiMMsiatioii, plaotd  a  Ae  madstof  a  mw and botuidlc^  cotmlfyy 
friiich  tb^  prindpai  object  is  to  expUate  for  purposes  of  pro^ 
Hds  is  th^  <^raetenti£  which  most  peeoliflrij  dSttiagiuahtts  lite 
American  people  from  «il  othere  at  the  present  time. 

All  those  qfd^  Tirtaes  which  tend  to  give  a  regular  movement 
'to  the  coDOammityy  and  to  esM^ourage  boaness,  will  therdbre  be  heM 
in  peooHar  honour  bj  that  people,  and  to  neglect  those  virtues  will 
be  to  incur  pnblic  contempt  All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  whieh 
often  dazzle^  but  more  frequently  disturb- society,  will  on  the  con- 
freiy  occupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estfanation  of  this  same 
people :  fhey  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
community — ^to  acquire^  them  would  periiaps  be  to  run  a  risk  of 
kong  it 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  clasnfication  oi  men^s 
vices.  There  are  certain  propensitaes  which  appear  censuraUe  to 
the  general  reason  and  the  universal  consdmce  of  mankind,  bat 
wUch  happen  to  agree  with  the  peculiar  and  tenq[>orary  wants  of 
ibt  American  community':  these  propen^ties  are  lightly  reproved, 
sometimes  even  encouraged ;  fb'r  instance,  Hie  love  of  wealth  and 
the  secondary  propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  partiou- 
iarly  dtecL  To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transfcMtn  the  vast  uninhabited 
oontment  which  is  his  domain,  the  American  requires  the  daily 
iupport  of  an  energetic  passioD ;  that  passion  can  only  be  the  lore 
«f  wealth;  the  passion  fat  wealth  is  therefore  not  reprobated  in 
America,  and  {mvidedit  does  not  go  beyond  4ie  bounds  assig^oed 
to  it  for  public  security,  it  is  held  in  honour.  Thie  American  lauds 
ai  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  what  our  own  forefathers  in 
the  middle  ages  stigmatized  as  servile  eupi^hty,  just  as  he  treats  as 
a  blind  and  faarbaroas  frenzy  tiiat  ardour  of  conquest  and  martial 
tanper  wlueh  bore  them  to  battle. 

In  the  United  States  fortunes  are  lost  and  regained  without  tf- 
icuHy ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources  ineidiaustible 
Hie  people  have  all  the  wants  and  cravings  of  a  groimg  creature ; 
and  whatever  be  their  efibrts,  they  are  always  surrounded  by  more 
ten  they  can  appropriate.  It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  ifidividuals 
vHkidi  may  be  soon  repaired,  but  the  inactivi^  and  sloth  of  the 
wttmuflity  at  large  whksh  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  people.  B<dd- 
•  mtm  of  enterprise  ia  tiie  foremost  cause  of  its  rapM  progress,  its 
alKAgOi,  and  its  greitness.    Ooflunsraal  buriiie«  is  there  like  a 
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tmA  lotttrj,  bj  w1b€]i  a.onall  mimber  of  ib€d  condiimally  loae,  hid 
tbe  State  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  people  ought  therefore  to  co« 
cpurage  and  do  honour  to  boldness  in  oommeicial  speeulationis.  But 
any  boJd  speculation  risks  tbe  fortune  of  the  specaolator  and  <^  all 
tfiose  who  put  thar  trust  in. him.  The  AmerieanSy  who  make  a 
▼iitue  of  commercial  temerity^  have  no  right  in  say  case  to  faraod 
•with  disgrace  those  who  practise  it  Henee  arises  the  strange  in- 
dulgence which  is  shown- to  bankrupts  in  the -United  States;  their 
honour,  does  not  suffer  by  sadi  an  accident  In  this  respect  tlK 
Americans  di&r,  not  only  firom  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  from  all 
lihe  commercial  nations  of  our  time^.and  acoordingly-  they  resemfaia 
none  of  them  in  their  position  or  their  wants. 

In  America  all  those  yiceB  which  tend  to  impair  the  purity  of 
morals,  and  to  destroy  the  ocmjugal  tie,  are. treated  with  a  degree 
of  severity  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  A^  first 
jBght  this  gjeems  strangefy  at  variance  with  the  tolerance  shown 
there  oa  other  subjects,  and  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with  a  morality 
so  relaxed  and  so  austere  among  the  self-same  people.  But  these 
things  are  less  incpherent  than  they  seem  to  be.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  very  gently  represses  that  love  of  wealth 
which  promotes  the  commercial  greatness  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  and  it  especially  condemns  that  laxity  of  morals  which 
diverts  the  human  nnnd  from  the  pursuit  €£  weU*being,  and  dis- 
turbs the  internal  order  of  domestic  Ufe  which  is  so  necessarjto 
juecess  in  business.  To  earn  the  esteem  of  ^eir  countrymen, 
the  Americans  are  therefore  constrained  to  adapt  themselves  to  or- 
derly habits,  and  it  may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  mske  it  a 
matter  of  honour  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point  American  honour  accords  with  the  notions  of 
honour  acknowledged  in  Europe;  it  places  courage  ts  the  hi^bssl 
virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  die  moral  necesritiesof  man; 
but  the  notion  of  courage  itself  assumes  a  different  aqpect  In  tha 
United  States  martial  valour  is  but  little  priaed ;  tbe  courage  whidi 
is  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  that  wUch  emboldens  men  to 
brave  tbe  dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port- 
to  support  the  privations  of  &e  wilderness  without  complaint,  and 
.solitude  more  cruel  than  privations— the  ccwage  which  renden 
fihem  almost  insensible  to  the  lo8s<^ a  fortune  laboriously  acquired, 
and  instantly  prompto  to  £resh  ewertions  to«»ks  anottier.  Coofsgs 
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0f  "fliiB  toad  is  peeuliarlj  neoeuary  to  the  msiBtenaiice  and  pttNh 
jmntj  of  the  AoBerican  oomonmitiesy  and  it  is  held  by  them  in 
pecpoliar  honovr  and  estimation ;  to  betmy  a  want  of  it  is  to  inenr 
Ctttain  ^sgrace. 

*'  I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  which  may  serre  to  plac^ 
tile  idea  of  ftis  diapter  in  strong  rdief*  b  a  danocratic  society. 
like  that  of  tiiie  tJnited  States,  where  fortmies  are  scanty  and  mse^ 
core,  every  body  woria,  and  work  opens  a  way  to  every  tinng: 
flds  has  changed  the  point  of  hoaonr  quite  rovnd,  and  has  turned  it 
•gainst  idlenesk  I  hare  sometimes  met  in  America  with  young 
men  of  wealth,  persondly  disindined  to  all  laborious  exertiony  but' 
who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  profession.  Thar  disposi^ 
tion  and  their  fortune  aBowed  them  to  remain  without  employmait ; 
public  opinion  forbade  it,  too  imperiously  to  be  cEsobeyed.  In  the 
European  countries,  on  ttie  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  stiU 
struggling  with  the  flood  which  overwhelms  it,  I  have  often  seen 
men,  constantly  spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  dedres,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  equals;  and  1  have 
known  them  submit  to  ennui  and  privations, rather  than  to  work 
No  one  can  fidl  to  perceive  that  these  opposite  obligations  are  two 
Afferent  ruks  of  conduct,  both  n{Tertfaeless  originating  in  tbe 
notion  of  honour. 

^  What  our  forefietthers  designated  as  honour  absolutely  was  in 
reali^  only  one  of  its  ferms ;  they  gave  a  generic  name  to  what 
was  only  a  spedes.  Honour  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  democratic 
as  well  as  m  aristocratic  ages,  but  it  win  not  be  di£ScuIt  to  show 
(hat  it  assumes  a  different  aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its 
bjunctions  different,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less 
numerous,  less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigoroudy 
obeyed. 

The  portion  ot  a  caste  is  always  much  more  peculiar  than  tiiat 
of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  world  as  a 
small  community  invariably  composed  of  the  same  £unilies,  (as  was 
for  instance  ^e  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages)  whose  object  is  to 
concentrate  and  to  retain,  exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education, 
wealth,  and  power  among  its  own  members.  But  the  more  out  of 
the  way  the  portion  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  tiie  more  nu* 
merous  are  its  special  wants,  and  the  nlore  extensive  are  its  notioos 
of  honour  correspon£ng  to  those  wants,  * 
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Tbe  t%ieB  of  kouQor  vill  tfavnefere  wivfvjs  be  leas  oomeFWl 
tmoiig  a  people  not  diyided  into  castes  than  among  any  other.  U 
c;rer  any  nations  are  constholed  m  ^hidi  it  may  eren  be  diffioiil 
to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of  society,  the  notion  of  hononr  will  be 
ODoibed  to  a  small  number  of  precepts,  vibiA  inil  be  more  afid 
more  in  accarisace  with  tbe  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mdfls  of' 
mankind. 

Thus  the  laim  of  honour  vtll  be-lcBs-pecnliar'and  has  radkifari* 
009  among  a  democratic  pedfde  than  in  an  anstocracy.  They  vrSl 
abo  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a  Mcessat y  conseqoence  of  what 
gpe9  before ;  £m*  as  the  distinguishing  znarks  of  honour  are  less 
nttnieroxis  and  less  peculiar,  it  must  o&eik  be  difficult  to  distingiuA 
them.  To  this  other  reasons  may  beadded*  Among  the  aristo^* 
oratie  nations  of  tbe  middle  ages,  gener^on  auceeeded  generation 
ill  Tain ;  each  feaaily  was  like  a  never-dying,  eYer-«tatioDary  man, 
mid  the  state  of  opinions  was  hardly  more  changeable  than  tiiat  of 
ooniUti<ma«  Every  one  then  had  always  tbe  same  objecis  always 
before  bis  eyes,  whieh  he  contenqilatBd  from  tbe  saame  point;  faJB 
eyes  gradually  detected  the  smallest  details,  and  ^his  discerameni 
QOuM  not  fail  to  become  b  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus  not 
only  had  the  men  of  feudal  times  v^y  extraordinaiy  opinions  in 
matters  of  honour,  but  each  of  those  opinions  was  pre^nt  to  their 
mind»«nder  a  elear  and  preeise  form. 

This  can  never  be  tbe  case  in  America,  where  all  men  are  ia 
constant  motion  $  and  where  society,  transformed  daily  by  its  own 
operations,  changes  its  opinions  together  with  its  wants.  In  such 
a  country  men  hdve  gliisfiseB  of  the  rules  of  honour,  but  they  have 
addom  time  to  fee  attention  upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motbniees,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  meaning  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
honour.  Lathe  middle  ages,  as  each  class  had  its  owa  honour, die 
>same  opinion  was  never  received  at  the  same  time  by  a  large  nusfr- 
her  of  men ;  and  this  rendered  it  possible  to  ^ve  it  a  deteranned 
asid  accurate  form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  perfectly  identical  and  most  peculiar  po- 
Riion»  were  naturally  disposed  to  agree  upon  the  points  of  a  law 
which  was  made  for  thenaselves  alone. 

ThHS  the  code  of  honour  became  a  complete  and  detailed  system^ 
m  which  everything  was  anticipated  and  provided  for  beforehaml^ 
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mii  a  fixed  and  idwaijrs  pelpabfe  Btandud  "wm  apfdied  'ta  faaniM 
actions.  Among  a  democratic  nation,  like  the  Amencans,  ia  whiok 
nuiks  are  identified,  and  the  whole  of  Boctety  fenns  one  single  maas, 
composed  of  eleoienls  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entireljr 
(fantar^  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  befordiand  on  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honour* 

Among  that  people,  indeed^  some  national  wants  do  exist  which 
giTB  rise  to  o]nntons  common  to  the  whole  nation  on  pointe  of 
honour :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the  same  time,  in  Hk^ 
same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity  to  the  minds  of  the  whois> 
community ;  the  l^w  of  honour  exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  pro* 
mitigate  it 

.  The  confusion  is  far  greater  stiU  in  a  democratic  country  like 
]|^raoce,  where  th^  different  classes.  <^  which  the  former,  fabric  ot 
society  ^vas  composed,  being  brougbt.together  but  not  yet  mingledtr 
tSBport  Akj  by  day  bto  each  other's  eirclesi  various,  and  sometkoMt 
oonflicting  noiioBS  of  honours—where  every  man,  at  bis  own  lOiU 
and  pkasure,  forsakes  one  portion  of  his  f(»!efather's  creed,  and  re* 
tains  anotha*;  so  that,  amid  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  90  eom^ 
mon  rule  can  ever  be  estabhsbed,  and  it  is  almost  impossiblo  to 
predict  which  actions  will  be  held  in  honour  and  which  will  be- 
Uioii^t  disgracefuL  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they  are  of 
short  divation* 

As  honour,  among  democfatic  natioos,  is  imperfectly  defined,  its 
ktAuence  is  of  course  less  powerful ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  apply  with, 
certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  Pab» 
lie  opinion,  the  natural  and  supreme  isto^Mreter  of  the.  laws  ot 
honour,  not  clearly  discerning  to  which  side  xsensure  or  approval, 
eu^  to  lean,  can  (wly  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgement.  S(Kno*> 
times  the  opinion  of  the  public  may  cootradict  itself;  more  fre? 
quently  it  dk>es  ndt  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

Tb^  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honour  in  democracies  also  arises 
from  several  other  causes,  b  aristocratic  oountries^  the  same  no» 
lions  of  honour  are  always  entertained  by  only  a  few  persons,  al  wajft 
limited  m  number,  often  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  fellov* 
.eitia9en&.  Honour  is  easily  mingled  and  identified  in  their  nindsr 
with  the  idea  of  all  that  distingui^es  their  own  poffition ;  it  ap« 
pears  to  them  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  tibeir  own  rank ;  they 
apply  its  difiarent' rules  with  aU  the  warmth  of  perscxial  interfirt^ 
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and  Aey  fed,  (if  I  oiaj  use  tite  expreBsioD,)  u  paflsion  for  eoasfif^ 
ing  with  ita  dictates. 

This  tnitb  is  extremely  obvious  in  the  old  .Uack-letter  law  books 
on  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in  their  disputeSi 
were  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword;  wiiereas  the  villains  used 
osly  sticks  among  themselyes,  '*  inasmuch  as/'  to  use  the  words  of. 
the  old  booksy  '^  villains  have  no  honour."  This  did  not  mean,  as 
it  may  be  imagined  at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  con- 
temptible ;  but  simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to>  be  judged 
by  the  same  rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  when  thesense  of  honour  bnuisk 
predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most  strange ;  so  that  the 
farther  it  is  removed  from  common  reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed } 
whence  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred,  that  the  laws  of  honour 
were  strengthened  by  their  own  extravagance.  The  two  things 
indeed  originate  from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  derived 
from  the  other.  Honour  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  tlie 
peculiarity  <^  the  wants  wMch  it  denotes,  and  flie  paucity  of  the 
men  by  whom  those  wants  are  felt;  and  it  is  because  it  denotes 
wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is  great  Th^is  tiiQ  notion  of 
honour  is  not  the  stronger  for  being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical 
and  strong  finom  the  self-same  cause. 

Farther,  among  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  different,  but  aQ 
ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in  his  own  sftere 
which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives  tiiere  amid  other  men  who 
are  bound  by  tiie  same  ties.  Among  these  nations  no  man  can 
either  hope  or  fear  to  escape  being  seen ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low^ 
Imt  that  he  has  a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or 
applause  by  Ids  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states  on  tiie  contrary,  where  all  ib»  members  of 
the  community  are  mingled  in  the  isame  <arewd  and  in  constant 
a^tation,  public  opinion  has  no  hold  on  men ;  they  disappear  at' 
efery  instant,  and  dude  its  power.  Consequentiy  the  dictates  of 
honour  will  be  there  less  imperious  and  less  stringent ;  for  honour 
acts  solely  for  the  public  eye— -differing  in  this  respect  from  mere 
vjrtoe,  which  lives  upon  itself  contented  with  its  own  approval 

If  the  reader  has  distinctiy  apprehended  all  that  goes  before,  he 
will  undenitand  that  there  is  a  close  and  neoeasary  relation  between 
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(he  inequality  of  social  ccmditions  and  what  has  here  been  styled 
honour — a  relation  which)  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before 
been  clearly  pointed  out  I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt 
to  illustrate  it  satisfactorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind :  inde« 
pendently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself:  certain  opin- 
ions of  censure  or  approbation  forthwith  arise  in  the  community, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  are  slyled  honour  by  the 
members  of  that  community.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  na« 
tion  a  caste  arises,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  from  all  the 
other  classes,  and  contracts  c^ain  peculiar  \^ants,  which  give  rise 
in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honour  of  tEis  caste,  com« 
posed  of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  nation,  and  the  still 
more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will  be  as  remote  as  it  is  posa* 
Ue  to  conceive  from  the  simple  and  general  opinions  of  men. 

Haying  reached  this  extreme  pointof  the  argument,!  now  return* 

When  ranks  are  conuningled  and  privileges  abolished,  the  men 
ci  whom  agnation  is  composed  hemg  once  mdre  equal  and  alike, 
ih^.  interests  and  wa^ts  become  identical,  and  all  the  peculiar 
notions  which  each  caste  s^led  honour  successively  disappear: 
the  notion  of  honour  no  longer  proceeds  from  any  other  source  than 
flie  wants  peculiar  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  denotes  the  indi^ 
vidual  character  of  that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  allowable  to  suj^Msse  that  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  peoples  of  earth  should 
ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests,  the  same  wants,  un- 
distinguished from  each  other  by  any  characteristic  peculiarities,  no 
eonventional  value  whatever  would  then  be  attached  to  men's  ac- 
tions; they  would  all  be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light;  the 
general  necessities  of  mankind,  revealed  by  consdence  to  every 
man,  would  become  the  common  standard.  The  simple  ^nd  gen* 
eral  notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recogni^  in 
the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  tie,  the  idea  ot 
censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposition,  the 
dissimilarities  and  inequalities  of  men  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of 
honour ;  that  notion  is  weakened  m  proportion  as  these  differenoei 
are  obliterated^  and  with  them  it  would  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

WB7  fib  MAinr  AMBITIOUS  SEIf  AND  80  LITTLC    LOFTT  AMBmOU  AU 
1T>  BB  FOmiD  IN  THE  VHTtED  STATES. 

The  first  ding  which  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  tlnited  States  n 
Ae  innumerable  multitude  of  tho^  who  seek  to  throw  off  their 
original  condition ;  and  the  second  is  the  rarity  of  loftj  ambitiott 
to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  miivers^ly  ambitioos  stir  of  so* 
dety.  No  Americans  are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise ;  but 
hardly  any  appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude^  or  to 
drive  at  very  lo%  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation — ^fbw  contemplate  these  dungs 
itpon  a  great  scale;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  nothing  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of  America,  to  limit  derii«' 
or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its  impulses  in  every  direction*  It 
seans  difficult  to  attribute  tins  ^gular  state  of  things  to  thA 
equality  of  social  conditions ;  for  at  the  instant  when  that  same 
equality  was  established  in  France,  tiie  ffight  of  ambitioa  became 
unbounded.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  principal  cause  ^rfiich 
may  be  asngned  to  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition 
and  democratic  manners  of  the  Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarge  the  ambition  of  men :  this  proportion  ii 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  ^riiich  overthrow  an  aris» 
tocracy.  Yfh&x  the  former  barrios  which  kqpt  badk  the  multituda 
fh>m  fame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown  down,  a  violent  .and 
universal  rise  takes  place  toward  that  eminence  so  long  coveted 
vod  at  length  to  be  enjoyed.  In  this  first  burstof  triumph  nothing 
teems  impossible  to  any  one :  not  only  are  desires  boimdlesB,  but 
the  power  of  satisfymg  them  seems  almost  boundless  too.  Amid 
the  general  and  sudden  renewal  of  laws  and  customs,  in  this  vast 
confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinances,  the  Various  menkbeis  of 
the  community  rise  and  aiidt  agsdn  witii  excesnve  rapidity,  and 
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^wer  pBSses  sto  quickly  from  band  to  hand  that  none  need  despair 
of  catching  it  in  turn. 

'  it  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  who  destroy 
am  aristocracy  have  Ijved  under  its  Idws ;  they  have  witnessed  its 
iiplendaur,  and  they  have  unconsciously  imbibed  the  feelings  and 
notions  ^hich  it  entertained.  Ilius  at  the  moment  when  an  aris- 
tocracy is  dissolved,  its  spirit  still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  com- 
itonity,  and  its  tendencies  are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  de- 
feated. Ambition  is  therefore  always  extremely  great  as  long  as 
A  democratic  revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  men  have 
witnessed  is  nfot  obliterated  from  their  memory  in  a  day.  The  pas- 
fflons  which  a  rfevolution  has  roused  do  not  disappear  at  its  close. 
A  sense  of  instability  remains  in  the  midst  of  re-established  order : 
a  notion  of  easy  success  survives  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  gave 
it  birth ;  desires  still  remain  extremely  enlarged,  when  the  means 
cS  satisfying  them  are  ditninished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for  large 
ft>rtimes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare ;  and  on  every  side 
We  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  hapless  ambitio^  kindled  in 
hearts  which  they  consume  in  secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length  however  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are  effaced ; 
tie  remains  of  suristdcracy  completely  disappear ;  thfc  great  events 
by  i«?hich  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgotten ;  peace  succeeds  to 
War,  and  the  sway  of  order  is  restored  in  the  new  realm;  desires^ 
ire  again  adapted  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled ; 
the  wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  men  cohere  once  more ; 
tte  level  of  the  community  is  permanently  determined,  and  demo* 
cralic  society  established. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  permanent  and  regular  state 
of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle  from  that  which 
1P^  have  just  described ;  and  we  may  readily  conclude  that,  if 
ambition  becomes  great  while  the  conditions  of  society  are  growing 
ctpial,  it  loses  that  quality  when  they  have  grown  sb. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  diffused,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  education  or  of  property ;  the  privileges  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men  ha^^ng  shattered  the 
bttnls  which  held  them  fixed,  the  notion  of  advancement  suggests 
ilffelf  to  «very  mind,  tlie  desire  to  rise  sweUs  in  every  heart,  and  all 
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men  want  to  mount  above  thdr  station :  ambition  0  the  univetaal 

feeling. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of  them  firom 
having  resources  of  great  extent ;  which  necessarily  drcumscribet 
dieir  desires  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  Thus  among  demo* 
cratic  nations  ambition  is  ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not 
habitually  lofty ;  and  life  is  generally  spoit  in  eagerly  coveting 
small  objects  which  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  firom  lofty  ambition 
is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  vehemence  of  the 
exertions  they  daily  make  to  improve  them.  They  strain  thdr 
faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  paltry  results,  and  thb  cannot 
fail  speedily  to  limit  their  discemmait  and  to  circumscribe  theur 
powers.    They  might  be  much  poorer  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  opulent  citizens  who  are  to  be  found  amidst 
a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  man 
^o  raises  himself  by  degrees  to  wealth  and  power  contracts^  in 
the  course  of  this  protracted  labour,  habits  of  prudence  and  restraint 
which  he  cannot  afterward  shake  off.  A  man  cannot  enlarge  his 
mind  as  he  would  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  such  a  man; 
fhey  are  bom,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their  paroits  were 
humble ;  they  have  grown  up  amidst  feelings  and  notions  which 
they  cannot  afterward  easily  get  rid  of;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  will  inherit  the  propensities  of  thdr  father  as  well  as  hki 
wealth. 

It  may  haj^en,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion  of  « 
powerftd  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  because  the  tradi- 
tional opinions  of  his  race  and  ihe  general  spirit  of  his  order  still 
buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above  his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic  periods 
firom  easily  induing  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects,  is  the  lapse  of 
time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  before  they  can  be  reaily 
to  approach  them.  '^  It  is  a  great  advantage,"  says  Pascal^  '*  to  be 
a  man  of  quality,  since  it  brings  one  man  as  forward  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  as  another  man  would  be  at  fifty,  which  is  a  clear  gain 
of  thirty  years.**  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wanting  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.    The  principle  of  equality. 
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wldcli  allo'WB  eveiy  man  to  ahiye  at  eveiything,  jM^Tents  all  moi 
from  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  sodety,  as  well  as  elsewhelre,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  great  fortmies  to  be  made ;  and  as  tbe  paHis 
wlddi  lead  to  thein  are  indiscriminately  open  to  all,  the  progreas 
<if  all  must  necessarily  be  dackened.  As  the  candidates  appear  to 
be  nearly  idike,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  without 
iafiringing  Ae  principle  of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
democratic  societies,  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  submit  to  the  same  proba* 
tion*  Thus  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  alike,  and  the 
principle' of  equality  is  more  peaceably  and  deeply  infused  into  the 
mstitations  and  manners  of  the  country,  the  rules  of  advancement 
become  more  inflexible^  advancement  itself  slower,  the  difficulty  of 
axrivmg  qmddy  at  a  certain  height  far  grater.  iVom  hatred  of 
privilege  and  from  the  embarrassment  of  chooring,  all  men  are  at 
last  constrained,  whatever  may  be  their  standard,  to  pass  the  same 
4irdeal ;  all  are*  indiscrinnnately  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty 
preliminary  exercises,  in  which  their  youth  is  wasted  and  their 
imagination  quenched ;  so  that  they  despair  of  ever  foBy  attaining 
what  is  held  out  to  them ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  in  a  con- 
ation to  perform  any  extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  sudi  things 
has  forsake  them. 

In  China,  where  the  equality  of  conditions  is  exceedingly  great  and 
very  andent,  no  man  passes  from  6ne  public  office  to  another  with- 
out undergoing  a  probationary  trial.  This  probation  occurs  afresh 
at  every  stage  of  his  career;  and  the  notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  that  I  remember  to  have  read  a  Chinese 
novel,  in  whidi  the  hero,  after  numberless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length 
in  touching  the  heart  of  lus  mistress  by  taking  honours.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  difficulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  rCTiark  I  apply  to  politics  extends  to  everything :  equality 
everywhere  produces  the  same  effects ;  where  ike  laws  of  a  country 
do  not  regulate  and  retard  the  advancement  of  men  by  positive 
enactment,  competition  attains  the  same  end. 

In  a  well  established  democratic  community  great  and  rapid 
elevation  is  therefore  rare ;  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
ndcT;  and  it  is  the  angularity  of  such  occurrences  that  makes  men 
finge^  how  rwely  th^  teappen. 
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Men  living  in  dea^iiKaraciei  ultimately  fliMOver  tbew  Udi^; 
they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their. country  <q[)e&  a  bomiiUiqii 
field  of  action  before  them,  but  that  no  on^  can  hope  to  hastai 
across  it  Between  them  and  t^e  final  object  of  their  desires^  fh^ 
-parceive  a  multitiide  of  small  ii^tennediat^  mpe&n^ta,  wbtcb 
.must  be  slowly  sunnounted :  this  prospect  wearies  and  disconragoB 
their  sux^ition  at  onoe»  They  tha^ore  give  Dp  hopes  so  doub^ 
and  remote^  to  search  near^  to  themselves  for  less  loffy  and  moie 
e,asy  enjoyment.  Their  Borizoais  not  bounded  by  the  laws,  but 
narrowed  hj  themselves* 

I  have  remarked  that  lofty  amlntio^s  are  more  rare  in  the  ages 
of  democracy  than  in  times  o^  aristooracy :  I  may  add,  that  when, 
in  spite  of  these  natural  obstadesi  |bey  do  q»ing  into  existence, 
their  character  is  different  In  anstocrades^the  career  of  ambition 
is  often  \fide,  but  its  boundaries  are  determined  In  democrames 
ambition  commonly  ranges^in  a  narrower  field,  but,  if  once  it  gelfi 
beyond  that,  hardly  any  linjits  can  be  assigned  to  it  As  men  are 
individually  weak — ^as  they  live  asunder,  and  ill  constant  motian — 
as  precedents  are  of  little  authority  and  laws  but  of  diort  duratian, 
resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and  the  fabric  of  sodely  never 
appears  perfectly  erect  or  firmly  consolidated.  So  that,  when  onee 
an  amb^ious  man  has  the  power  in  his  grasp^  there  is  nothing  he 
may  not  dare;  and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,. he  medttates  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  to  r^egain  it.  This  gives  to  great  political 
ambition  a  character  of  revoluti<>nary  violence,  wl^di  it  seldam 
Itxhibita  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  communitie&  The 
/common  aq>ect  of  democratic  natios^  wiU  present  a  great  number 
of  small  and  very  rational  oljects  of  ambition,  itom  among  whick 
^,  few  ill-contioUed  deaires  of  a  larger  gioifiA  'will  at  intervals 
b^ak  out ;  but  no  such  a  thing  as  ambition  epnceived  and  con- 
trived on  a  vast  scale  is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the  prmciple 
of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  and  the 
exolusive  love  of  the  present  predominate  in  the  human  heart  z 
these  different  propensities  n^i^le  with  the  aentimwit  of  amUtion, 
imd  tingfs  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  hues» 

I  believe  that  ambitious  men  in  d^mocraciea  ase  kas  engrooed 
(hnn  any  others  with  the  interests  and  the  judgement  of  posterity; 
the  present  moment  alone  engages  aiid  absorbs  them.    Tbef  ana 
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PQI«  apt  to  pomplete  %  ifumbet  pf  unil^^ali^  with  rapicBty, 
ti^sii^  to  raise  lasting  Bwmiments  of  thrir  a.chicvements  j  and  they 
care  ipuph  loore  for  sacce^  than  for  fame.  What  they  oiost  ask 
of  men  is  obedience-— what  they  most  covet  is  empire.  Their 
0umners  have  in  almost  all  cases  remained  below  the  height  of 
their  station ;  the  consequence  is  that  diey  frequeotly  carry  yeiy 
low  tastes  into  their  extraordinary  fortunes,  and  that  tibey  seem  U> 
have  acquired  the  supreme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coane 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

I  think  that  in  our  time  it  is  reiy  necessary  to  cleanse,  to 
regulate,  and  to  adapt  the  feeling  of  ambition,  but  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish  and  to  re- 
press it  over  much.  We  should  attempt  to  lay  down  certain 
extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  outstep ;  but 
its  range  withm  those  established  limits  should  not  be  too  much 
checked. 

I  confess  that  I  apprehend  much  less  for  demo<^tic  society  iirom 
tiie  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  demres.  What  ai^>ean 
to  me  most  to  be  dreaded,  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  small  inces- 
sant occupations  of  private  hfe,  ambition  should  lose  its  vigour 
aftd  its  greatness — ^that  the  pasaons  of  man  should  abate,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  lowered;  so  that  the  march  of  society  diouU 
every  day  become  more  tranquil  and  less  aspirii^. 

I  thmk  then  that  the  leaders  of  modem  sodetfr  would  be  vmmg 
to  seek  to  lull  the  community  by  a  stete  of  too  imiform  and  too 
peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to  expose  it  from  time  to 
tune  to  matters  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition 
and  to  ^ve  it  a  field  of  action. 

Moralists  are  constently  complaining  that  the  ruling  vice  of  the 
present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  for  indeed  no  one 
thinks  tiiat  he  is  not  better  than  *his  neighbour,  or  consents  to  obey 
has  superior;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in  another;  for  the  same 
man  who  caimot  endure  subordination  or  equality,  has  so  contempt- 
ible an  opmion  of  himself  that  he  thinks  he  is  only  bom  to  in- 
dulge in  vulgar  pleasures.  He  vrillingly  tekte  up  with  low  da* 
sires,  without  daring  to  embark  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  whidb  he 
scarcely  dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinking  that  humility  ought  to  be  preached  to 
our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavours  made  to  give  them  « 
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more  enlarged  iciea  of  themsdyes  and  of  their  Idnd.  HumiEty  a 
unwholesome  to  them;  what  they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion, 
pride.  I  would  willingly  exchange  several  of  om*  small  Tiitucf 
ibr  (biB  one  vice. 
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place  IS  a  great  social  evil ;  that  it  destroys  the  spirit  of  indepead* 
eace  in  the  dtizen,  and  dififuses  a  venal  and  servile  humour 
throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that  it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues: 
nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to  demonstrate  Uiat  this  ki^Kl  of  tnSSc 
only  creates  an  unproductive  activity,  which  agitates  the  countzy 
witliout  adding  to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  tfaii 
tendency  risks  its  own  tranquillity  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
gieat  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware,  that  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love  and  re- 
spect which  formerly  dung  to  gutJioriQr  a^e  seen  gradually  to  de- 
dine,  it  may  appear  nec^essary  to  tfa^se  in  ppwer  to  lay  n  cloger 
hold  on  every  man  by  bis  Qwn  interest,  and  it  mfiy  seem  ooover 
nient  to  use  tns  own  passions  to  keep  him  in  order  apd  jn  silea^cej 
bat  this  cannot  be  so  long,  and  what  m^y  ap{)^ar  to  be  a  somc^ 
0f  str^gth  for  a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become  in  tl^e  end  % 
great  cause  of  ^nbarrassment  and  weakne^ 

Among  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsei^hie^,  the  mimbar 
of  official  appointments  has  ia  the  end  some  limits ;  but,  anuNig 
those  nations,  the  number  of  aqpirants  is  unUonted ;  it  perpetually 
inereases,  with  a  gradual  and  irresistible  me,  in  propprtioii  m 
social  conditions  become  more  equal,  and  is  only  diecked  by  tin 
limits  of  the  population. 

Thus,  when  public  employm^ts  afford  the  only  outlet  {<x  amhi* 
tion,  the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  permanjeot  pppofi* 
tion  at  last  j  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with  liipU;^  mefms  unhm? 
ited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that  of  all  peoples  in  the  world  t^ 
most  difficult  to  restrain  and  to  manage  are  a  people  of  soliji}itai«t% 
¥^atever  endeavours  are  made  by  nileiVy  wch  a  people  can  nev^ 
be  contented ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they  wiHiilti* 
mately  overturn  the  eonstitution  of  the  ooonl^y^  and  cl^ange  tl^  9/h 
pectof  the  state,  fi»r  the  sole  purpose  of  making  aclea^aj^ceof  placea^ 

The  sovereigns  of  tbe  present  age  who  strive  to  fi^  upqi^  tfaem?* 
selves  alone  all  those  novd  desires  which  are  aroused  by  etpidiijty^ 
and  to  satisfy  them,  wiH  repent  in  &e  end,  if  I  ai^  npt  roi^talya, 
Ibat  ever  they  embaiked  in  this  fcHfiji  thqr  "will  Qn|»  d^  #QOT|ir 
Aat  they  have  hazasded  tiiw  own  power,  by  making  it  a»  oecMN 
•axy ;  and  diat  the  more  safe  and  hopest  anam  wiwM  bave  be6i| 
to  teach  Adr  sdbjw^  &e  art  .^  pnMP4i9g  lor  then^fejbm. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
wnr  eBS4T  bstolotions  wh^l  bsgqms  mors  ^abb. 

'  A  BeoFLB  which  has  existed  for  ceotoiief  under  a  s^tem  of 
eiUcB  and  claasea  can  only  arrive  at  a  democratic  iiftate  of  society 
fay  paasiiig  through  a  loug  series  of  aiere  or  less  critical  trapsfom^k- 
tions,  accomplished  by  violent  efiprts,  ^nd  afto  numerous  vioissi- 
4udes;  in  the  course  of  which,  pfop^rty^  opinions,  and  power  are 
fi^idly  transfenred  from  one  hand  to  another,  ^ven  after  this 
great  revcdution  is  coasununated,  the  revolutionary  habits  engen- 
dered by  it  may  long  be  truped,  and  it  will  ]>e  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  at  which 
aodal  conditions  are  heooming  more  equal,  it  is  inferred  that  some 
ooncealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between  the  principle  of 
eijaaUty  itself,  and  revolution,  iusooauch  that  tM  one  cannot  exist 
sritbout  giving  rise  to  th^  o&er. 

On  this  point  reasomng  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  result  as  ef- 
psrience.  Amoagapeoplewhoserapksarenearlyequalynoostensil^e 
hond  connects  men  toge&er,  or  keeps  tl^em  settled  in  their  station 
lione  of  them  have  either  a  penaanent  right  or  power  to  comq^qd 
— -none  are  forced  by  their  conditipp  to  obey;  but  every  man» 
finding  himself  possessed  of  soma  iKiucation  ^i^d  some  resourcepi 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apfurt  from  aU  his  felloif- 
man.  Tlie  same  canses  which  make  the  members  of  the  con^- 
aaimity  independient  of  eadb  other,  ^ntimuiUy  impel  t]iiem  to  new 
and  restless  desires,  and  constantly  q^ur  them  onward.  It  thereioce 
teems  natural  that,  in  a  dsfnocratic  community,,  men,  things  and 
opinions  sfaoidd  be  tat  ever  changing  their  form  and  place,  and  th^ 
.democratic  ages  should  be  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  t^ana- 


But  is  thb  really  the  case?  does  the  equality  of  social  conditio!)! 
hdbitoally  wd  penMsenliy  lead  wn  tQ  cavolu^on?  does  that 
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tlate  of  society  contain  some  perturbing  principle  wUch  prerenti  j 

the  community  from  ever  subsiding  into  calm,  and  disposes  ihr 
citizens  to  alter  incessantly  their  laws,  their  principles,  and  their  I 

manners  1    I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I 
beg  for  the  reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  aJspect  of  na* 
tions  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy  social  inequality. 
Remove  the  secondary  causes  which  have  produced  the  great  coin 
Tulsions  of  the  world,  and  ydu  will  almost  always  find  the  principle 
of  inequality  at  the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted^  to 
plunder  the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If  then  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall  have  some- 
Amg  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others,  much  will  have  been 
done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  among  a  great'  democratic  people  there  will 
always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in  great  poverty,  and 
others  in  great  opulence :  but  the  poor^  instead  of  forming  the  im* 
mense  majority  of  the  nation,  as  is -always  the  case  in  aristocratie 
communities,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do 
-not  bind  them  together  by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditaiy 
penuiy. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  ade^  are  scarce  and  powerless;  they 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  ob6ervati<Hi;  even  their 
wealth,  as  it  IS  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up  with  the  soily 
is  impalpaUe,  and  as  it  were  invisible.  As  there  is  no  longer  a 
race  of  poor  men,  so  4here  is  no  longer  a  race  of  rich  men;  the 
latter  spring  up  daily  from  the  nmhitttde,  and  relapse  into  it  agauL 
Hence  they  do  not  fonn  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  cosily 
marked  out  and  plundered ;  andj  moreover,  as  they  are  cx)nnected 
with  the  mass  of  their  fdlow-dtizens  by  a  thoussmd  secret  tics,  the 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  itsdil 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities  stand  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who,  without  being  ex- 
actly either  rich  or  poor,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to 
desire  the  maintenance  of  order,  yet  not  enough  to  excite  envy 
Such  men  are  the  natural  ^emies  of  violent  commotioDs:  thrir 
stillness  keeps  all  beneath  them  and  above  them  still,  and  aecorcs 
tilt  balance  of  the  &bric  of  society. 

Not  indeed  that  even  diese  men  are  ocmtented  with  what  Aey 
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kaiFe  gotten  j  or  that  tbey  fed  a  natural  abhorroice  for  a  reToIntioQ 
in  whkh  Jthey  might  share  the  spoil  without  sharing  the  calamity  $ 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire^  with  unexampled  ardour,  to  get  ridi, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  fi:om  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The 
aame  state  of  sodety  which  constantly  prompts  these  desires,  re- 
glrains  these  desires  within  necessary  limits :  it  gives  men  more 
liberty  of  changing  ^nd  less  interest  in  change. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desirous  of 
revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  ^11  revolutions  more  or 
less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but  most  qf  those  who  hve  in 
democratic  countries  are  possessed  of  property — ^not  only  are  they 
possessed  of  properly,  but  they  live  in  the  condition  of  men  who 
set  the  greatest  store  upon  their  property. 

If  we  attentivdy  consider  each  of  the  dasses  of  which  sodety  is 
composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  engendered  by  property 
are  keenest  and  most  tenadous  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
poor  often  care  but  little  for  what  they  possess,  because  they  sufier 
BHich  more  from  the  want  of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy 
ttte  little  they  have.  The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides 
that  of  riches  to  satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  l(mg  and  arduous  enjoy- 
ment of  a  great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  the  end  insensi- 
ble to  its  charms.  But  the  men  who  have  a  competenqr,  alike 
removed  from  opulence  and  fit>m  penury,  attach  an  enormous  value 
lo  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost  within  the  reach  of 
poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at  hand,  and  dread  them ;  be* 
tween  poverty  and  ihemsdves  there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune^ 
upon  which  they  immediatdy  fix  their  apprehensions  and  their 
hopes.  Every  day  increases  the  interest  they  take  in  it,  by  the 
constant  cares  which  it  occasions;  and  they  are  more  attached  to 
it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount.  The  notion 
of  surrendering,  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insupportable  to  them,  and 
they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  property  con- 
stitute the  class  whidi  is  constantly  increased  by  the  equality  ol 
conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  communities,  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  clearly  see  what  they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution^ 
but  they  continualiy  and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  mi^t 
lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown  in  another  part  of  this  woik  that  the  equdfily  sf 
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eonditions  naturally  urges  m^n  to  ^Anbark  in  oomraerciul  and  indtis-* 
frial  pursuits,  and  that  it  tetids  to  increase  and  to  distribute  real 
jxropcrty :  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  medns  by  which  it  inspireir 
^very  man  with  an  eager  and  coastSint  desire  to  increase  his  wek 
ferfe.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  thesef 
things.  It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  i^ 
favourable  to  commerce  and  manufactures;  but  its  first  conse^ 
quence  will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manufactures  and  m^* 
Cantile  men,  because  it  must  alwap  change  at  once  the  general 
principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset  the  existing  pn> 
portion  between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  manners  than 
commercial  manners.  Commerce  is  naturally  adverse  to  all  ibt 
tiolent  passions;  it  loves  to  temporize,  takes  delight  in  compro- 
mise, and  studiously  avoids  irritation.  K  is  patient,  insinuating, 
flexible,  and  never  has  recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged 
by  the  most  absolute  necessity.  Ccmunerce  renders  men  indepen* 
dent  of  each  other,  gives  th^m  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal  im« 
portance,  leads  them  to  se^k  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and 
teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares  men  6x 
freedom,  but  preserres  them  frOnl  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution  the  owners  of  personal  property  have  more  to 
fear  than  all  otheis;  for  on  the  one  hand  their  property  is  often 
easy  to  seise,  and  on  the  other  it  may  totally  disappear  at  ai^ 
moment — ^a  subject  of  Alarm  to  which  the  owners  of  real  property 
are  less  exposed,  since,  although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their 
estates,  they  may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the 
I  greatest  vicissitudes.   Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 

I  \  the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter.    Thus 

j  nations  are  less  cBsposed  to  make  revolutions  in  proportion  as  per- 

timal  property  is  augmented  and  distributed  among  them,  and  as 
the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is  in<)reased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embi-ace,  and  whatever 
species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  characteristic  is  common 
to  them  alL  No  one  is  fully  contented  witti  his  present  fortune— 
^  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  improve  it 
Consider  any  one  of  them  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be 
found  engaged  with  seme  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  intrcaffli^ 
mkak  he  has;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  flie  rights  id 
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maiikind,  fhis  small  domestic  concern  absorl)8  for  fhe  time  all  liii 
thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  excitement  to  some 
other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from  making  revolti- 
tions,  but  deters  men  from  deriring  them.  Violent  political  pas* 
nons  have  but  little  hold  oti  those  who  have  devoted  all  their  fac- 
ulties to  the  pursuit  of  their  tyell-being.  The  ardour  which  they 
£splay  in  spall  matters  calms  their  zeal  ibr  momentous  under- 
takings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  enterpri^ng  and  ambitious  men  will 
arise  itl  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded  aspirations  ckn- 
not  he  contented  by  following  the  beaten  track.  Such  men  Vkfo 
revolutions  and  hail  their  approach ;  but  tiiey  hare  great  difficulty 
ia  bringing  them  about,  unless  unwonted  events  come  to  their  as- 
tistance.  No  man  can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
rfiare  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all  their 
feelings  and  dedres. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  society,  and 
has  imparted  ks  characteristics  to  the  manners  of  a  nation,  men 
vrill  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into  perilous  risks  by  an 
imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator.  Not  indeed*  that  they  vrill 
resist  him  openly,  by  well-contrived  schemes,  or  even  by  a  pre- 
meditated plan  of  resistance.  They  will  not  struggle  energetically 
iLgainst  him,  sometimes  they  will  even  applaud  him — but  they  A0 
not  follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their  in- 
ertia— ^to  his  rerolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative  interests — 
ttieir  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions — ^their  good  sense 
to  the  flights  of  his  genius — ^to  his  poetry  their  prose.  With  in^ 
mense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an  instant,  but  they  speedily 
escape  from  him,  and  fall  back,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight 
He  strains  himself  to  rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude^ 
ftnd  finds  at  last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is 
conquered,  but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  living  in  democratic  communities  ar^ 
haturally  stationary ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  perpetual 
stir  ppevaib  vik  the  bosom  of  those  societies,  and  that  rest  is  un- 
kliowii  there;  bat  I  think  that  men  bestir  themselves  within  ca^ 
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tain  limits  beyond  which  they  hardly  ever  go*  They  are  for  ever 
varying,  altering,  and  restoring  secondary  matters ;  but  they  care- 
fully abstain  from  touching  what  is  fundamental  They  love 
change,  but  they  dread  revolutions* ' 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or  abroga- 
ting some  of  their  laws,  they  by  na  means  display  revolutionaiy 
passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the  promptitude  with  which 
ihey  check  and  calm  themselves  when  public  excitement  begin9 
to  grow  alarming}  and  at  the  very  moment  when  passions  seem 
most  roused,  that  they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfor- 
tunes, and  that  every  one  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more  anxious  than 
in  the  United  States;  nowhere  does  the  majority  display  less  in- 
clination for  those  principles  which  threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever 
manner,  the  laws  of  property. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revolutionary 
nature,  smce  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  without  a  complete 
and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  property  and  per^ 
sons,  are  much  less  favourably  viewed  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  great  monarchical  countries  of  Europe :  if  some  men  profess 
them>  the  bulk  of  the  people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhor- 
rence. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly 
called  democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democra- 
cy of  the  United  States.  This  may  easily  be  understood;  in 
America  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democracy,  in 
Europe  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  pf  revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the  black  race  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States — ^that  is  to  say,  they  will  owe  their  origm,  not  to 
the*  equality,  but  to  the  inequality,  of  conditions. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal^  every  man  is  apt  to  live  apart, 
centered  in  himself  and  forgetful  of  the  public.  If  the  nile^  of 
democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect  to  correct  this  fatal  ten* 
dency,  or  to  encourage  it  from  a  notion  that  it  weans  men  from 
political  passions  and  thus  wards  off  revolutions,  they  might  even- 
tually produce  the  evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  might  come 
when  the  inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aided  by  the  unintel- 
ligent selfishness  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  great^  number,  would 
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vttimstely  compel  flociefy  to  pass  tfasongh  strange  Ticissitttd^s,  hk 
democratic  cooununities  revoltttions  ere  seldom  desir^  except  bf 
a  minority ;  but  a  minority  may  sometimes  e&ct  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  seeur^  from  reyolu* 
tions ;  I-merely  say  that  tiie  state  of  society  in  those  nations  does 
not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  vruds  them  oE  A  democratic 
people  1^  to  itself  will  not  easily  embark  in  great  hazards ;  it  h. 
only  led  to  revolutions  unawares;  it  may  sometimes  undergathem) 
bat  it  does.not  make  them :  and  I  will  add  that,  when  Su(^  a  peo« 
pie  has  b^en  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  ezpeii* 
ence,  it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  this  respect  public  institutions  may 
themselves  do  much ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress  the  tendenr 
cies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I  therefore  do  not 
maintain,  I  repeat,,  that  a  people  is  secure  from  revolutions  amply 
because  conditions  are  equal  in  the  community;  but  I  think  that, 
l^atever  the  institutions  of  such- a  people  may  be^  great  revolu- 
tions will  always  be  far  less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  suppo- 
sed;  and  I  can  e^y  discern  a  state  of  polity,  which,  when  G6m- 
bined  with  the  principle  of-  equality,  would  render  society  mcnre 
stationafy  than  it  has  ever  been  in  pur  westam  part  of  the  world. 

The  observations  I  have  here  made  on  events  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  part  to  opinions.  Two  things  are  surpriang  in  the  United 
States — ^tbe  mutability  of  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  and 
the  Angular  stability  of  certain  principles.  Men  are  in  constant 
motion ;  the  mind  of  man  appears  almost  unmoved.  When  once 
«a  opinion  has  spread  over  the  country  and  struck  root  th^e,  it 
would  seem  fliat  no  power  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
it  In  the  United  States,  general  principles  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morality,  dnd  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only  modi- 
fied by  a  hidden  'and  often  an  imperceptible  process :  even  the 
grossest  prejudices  are  obliterated  with  incredible  slowness^  amid 
the' continued  friction  of  men  and  things. 

I  hear  it  said  that  it  is  in  tiie  nature  and  the  habits  of  democra* 
des  to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and  feelings*  This 
may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
World,  in  which  the  whole  community. could  be  assembled  m  a 
public  place  and  then  excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind  among  the  great  democratic  people.  wUch 
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dwells  vapofL  ike  oppodte  fihores  of  the  Atlaatk  ooeiui.  Wliat  stnxk 
me  in  the  Ujqited  States  was  the  difficulty  of  shaking  the  majori^ 
in  an  opinion  once  conceivedy  or  of  drawing  it  off  from  a  leader  once 
adopted.  Neither  speakbg  nor  writing  can  accomplidi  it ;  nothing 
but  experience,  will  avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeateiL 

This  is  surprising  at  first  sight,  hut  a  more  attentive  investi^ 
tion  explajina  theiact  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  €»asy  as  is  sap- 
posed  to  uproot  the  pr^udices  of  a  democratic  people— to  change, 
its  belief— to  supersede  principles  once  established^  bj  new  princi* 
pies  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals — ^in  a  word,  to  make  great  and 
frequent  changes  in  men^s  miiids*  Not  that  the  human  mind  in 
there  at  rest — ^it  is  in  constant  agitation ;  but  it  is  engaged  in 
infinitely  varying  the  conseqae&cea  of  lau>wn  principles,  and  in 
seeking  for  new  consequences,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  new 
principles.  Its  motion  is  one  of  rajud  circumvolution,  ratber  than 
of  ^aightforward  impulse  by  rapid  and  direct  effi>rt ;  it  eztenda 
Its  orbit  by  small  continual  and  hasty  movements,  but  it  does  luA 
suddeidy  alter  its  position. 

Men  who  are  equal  in  rights,  in  education,  jn  fortune,  or,  to 
eomprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have  necessarilf 
wants,  habits  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dissimilar.  As  they 
look  at  objects  under  the  same  aspect,  their  minds  naturally  tend 
to  analogous  conclusions;  and,  though  each  (^  them  may  deviate 
from  his  cont^npcMraries  and  form  opinions  of  his  own,  they  will 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  number  of  re- 
G^ved  opinions.  The  more  attentively  I  con»der  the  effects  of 
equality  upon  the  mind,  the  more  am  1  persqaded  that  the  intel- 
lectual anarchy  which  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
suppose,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations*  I  think  it  is 
rather  to  be  r^arded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their  youth,  and 
that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  period  of  transition  when  men  have 
already  snapped  the  former  ties  which  bound  them  together,  bat 
aie  still  amazingly  different  in  origin,  education,  and  manners  ;^  so 
that,  having  retained  q)inions,  propennties  and  tastes  of  great 
diversity,  nothing  any  longer  prevents  men  trom  avowing  them 
openly.  The  leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  propor- 
tioB  as  their  conditions  asamilate ;  such  appears  to  m^  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law—the  rest  is  casual  and  transient 

I  believe  ^t  it  will  rarely  happen  to  any  man  among  a  demo^ 
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cniuc  oosEununity^  sodddttiy  to  frame  a  systcBi  of  Ui^iotB  TCiy  re<* 
note  from  that  which  his  ecmtemporaries  have  adopted ;  and  if 
•ome  sach  innoTator  appeared,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  listeners,  stiU  more  in  finding  beKerera. 
When  the  conditiiMis^f  nten  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live 
in  close  intercourse^  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  together^ 
and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  naturally  disposed  to 
take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  and  to  follow  him  im|)licitly. 
Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of  their  equal,  or  of  a  man  like  them« 
aelves,  upon  trust 

.  Not  only  is  ccmfidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  certain  in* 
dividuals  weakened  among  democratic  nations,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  but  the  general  notion  c(  the  intellectual  superiority 
which  any  man  whatsoever  may  acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  soon  overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like 
each  other,  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually 
infiises  itself  into  their  opinions ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  tot 
8toy  innovator  to  acquire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  a  people.  In  such  communities  sudden  btellectual  revolutions 
will  therefore  h6  rare ;  for,  if  we  read  aright  the  history  of  the 
wprkl,  we  shall  find  that  great  and  rapid  changes  in  human  opin« 
ions  have  been  produced  far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by 
the  authority  of  a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic  societies 
are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each  of  them  must 
be  convinced  individually ;  while  in  aristocratic  society  it  is  enou^ 
to  convince  a  fipw'-^the  rest  follow.  If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  agt 
of  equality,  and  had  not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience, 
he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not  indeed  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally  strcmgly 
persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or  are  unwavering  in 
belief;  they  frequently  entertain  doubts  which  no  one,  in  their  eyes, 
can  remove.  It  sometimes  happens  at  such  times,  that  the  human 
mind  would  willingly  change  its  position ;  but  as  nothing  urges  or 
guides  it  forward^  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  ^voutable  to  the  great  revo* 
iMions  of  the  mind,  I  fin4  that  it  occurs  somelt^iere  between  the  complete 
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Eroi  when  the  reliance  of  a  democrajdc  people  Jibs  been  wooi 
it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  attention.  It  is  e3ctremeb|r 
cKfficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  men  living  in  democracies,  uslesi 
it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves.  .  They  do  not  attend  to  the 
things  said  to  them,  because  they  are  always  fully  engrossed  \nQi 
the  things  they  are  doing.  For  indeed  few  men  are  idle  in  demo- 
cratic nations ;  life  is  passed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement, 
and  men  are  so  engaged  in  acting  that  little  lame  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  I  would  especially  remark  that,  they  are  not  only  em-» 
ployed,  but  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  their  employments. 
They  are  always  in  action,  and  each  of  their  actions  absorbs  Ihdr 
faculties :  the  zeal  which  they  display  in  business  puts  out  the  ea^ 
thufidasm  they  might  otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
democratic  people  for  any  thecMy  which  has  not  a  palpable,  direct, 
and  immediate  connexion  widi  the  daily  occupations  of  life :  there* 
fore  they  will  not  easily  forsake  their  old  opinions ;  for  it  is  en- 
thusiasm which  flings  the  nnnd  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
effects  the  great  revolutions  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  political  world. 

Thus  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  no>  taste  to  go  in 
search  of  novel,  opinions.  Even  when  those  they  possess  become 
doubtful,  they  still  retain  them,  because  it  would  take  too  muc& 
time  and  inquiry  to  change  them — they  retain  them,  not  as  eertain, 
but  as  established. 

equalitf  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks 
Unier  a  system  of  castes  generations  sacceed  each  other  without  altering' 
men's  positions:  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for.    The  imagination  slumbers  amid  this  universal  silence  and  stiUnesSi 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  human  mind. 

When  ranks  hare  been  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal* 
iared,  all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  ezcessiyely  different 
from  the  former  one;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy— great  revoluucns  of 
the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
diate  period— a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated— when  the  conditions  of 
men  are  not  si^ciently  settled  for  the*mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minds 
sf  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  alL  It 
is  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  and  new  opinions  suddenlf 
ehange  the  iace  of  the  world. 
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There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  which  prevent  anj 
great  change  from  being  eanily  effected  in  the  principles  of  a  deok' 
ocratic  people.  I  have  already  adverted  t%>  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  volume. 

If  the  mfluehce  of  individnab  is  weak  and  haidly  perceptible 
among  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  tfie  mass  upon  the 
mind  of  each  individual  is  extremiely  great — ^I  have  already  shown 
for  what  reasons.  I  would  now  observe  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
tiiat  this  depends  solely  upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
majority  would  lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its 
political  power. 

In  aristocracies  mep  have  often  much  greatness  and  strength  of 
tibdr  own :  when  they  find  themselves  at  variance  with  the  greater 
number  of  thdr  fellow-countrymen,  they  withdraw  to  their  own 
circle,  where  they  support  and  console  themselves.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  a  democratic  country ;  there,  public  favour  seems  as 
necessary  as  the  air  we  breath,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the 
multitude  is,  as  it  were,  not  to  five.  The  multitude  requires  no 
laws  to  coerce  those  who  think  not  like  itself:  pubKc  disapproba-  . 
tion  is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impotence  overtakes 
ihem  and  drives  them  to  despair. 

Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion  presses 
with  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  mdividual ;  it  sur* 
rounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this  arises  from  the  very 
conistitution  of  society,  much  more  than  from  its  pofitical  laws. 
As  men  grow  more  alike,  each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard 
to  all  the  rest ;  as  he  discerns  nothing  by  which  he  is  considerably 
raised  above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  himself 
as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  only  does  he  mistrust  his  strength, 
but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is  very  near  acknowledgbg 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  when  the  greater  number  of  his  country* 
men  assert  that  he  is  so.  The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain 
him — they  convince  him.  In  whatever  way  then  the  powers  of 
a  democratic  community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will 
always  be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  stability 
of  opinions.  When  an  opinion  has  taken  root  among  a  democratic 
people,  and  established  itsdf  in  tiie  minds  of  the  buOc  of  the  cooh 
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nuoity,  it  afterward  subsisto  by  itself  and  i»  maiBtained  wiUiont 
effort,  because  no  one  attacks  it  Those  who  at  fiist  rejected  it  m 
falae,  ultimately  receive  it  as  tlje  general  impression ;  and  those 
who  still  dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  coi^ct 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people  change 
their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  effect  strange  rer- 
olutions  in  men's  minds;  but  their  opinions  do  not  change  witln 
out  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  show  that  thqr 
are  changed. 

Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual  action  of  the  mind,  will 
sometimes  undermine  or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any  outward 
mgn  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  make  war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one 
noiselessly  secede — day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at 
last  it  is  only  professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still 
continue  to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remam  mute,  or  only  inter* 
change  their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  unaware  for 
a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  been  effected; 
and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  t^iey  take  no  steps— they  observe 
each  other,  and  are  silent  The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe 
what  they  believed  before ;  but  they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this 
•empty  phantom  of  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  imiov^ 
tors,  and  to  keep  them  alent  and  At  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid  changes 
of  opiuon  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  that  £be 
leading  opinions  of  society  will  ere  long  be  more  settled  than  thef 
have  been  for  several  centuries  in  our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet 
come,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  approaching.  As  I  examine  more 
closely  the  natural  wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I 
grow  persuaded  that  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  per- 
manentiy  establudied  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and  political 
revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  than  is 
supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democracies  appear  always  excited, 
UDcertttb,  eager,  changeable  in  their  wil^b  and  in  thar  p6siti(His,  it 
is  imagined  that  they  are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt 
new  opinions,  and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  principle 
cf  eqiudity  pre(fiq[>oses  nuen  to  change,  it  abo  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be.  satisfied  without  • 
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•etiled  order  of  ttuogsj  equality  urges  them  OQ^bttt  jit  the  same 
time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  tfaem^^but  fastens  them  to  earth ; — 
it  kiudles  their  desires,  but  limits  dieir  powers. 

This> however,  is  not  perceived  at  first)  the  passions  which  tend 
to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  ar^  obvious  enough ;  but  the 
hidden  force  which  restrains  and  unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a 
glance. 

Amid  the  ruios  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  say  that  revo- 
lutions are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  generations  1  If  men 
contmue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely  within  the  Qarrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  to  live  upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to 
those  great  and  powerful  public  i&motions  which  perturb  nations — 
but  which  enlarge  them  and  recruit  them.  When  property  becomes 
80  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  pr<q)erty  so  restless  and  soaident,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a  state  as  to  regard 
every  new  theory  as  a  peril,  every  innovatioa  as  an  irksome  toU, 
every  social  improvement  as  a  stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and 
so  r^use  to  move  altogether  for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I 
dread,  and  I  confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way 
to  a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  aght  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  future  selves  and  of  those  of  their  descendants^  and 
fo  pref(^  to  glid^  along  the  easy  current  of  life,  rather  than  to 
make,  when  it  is  necessary^  a  strong  and  sudden  eflfort  to  a  higher 
purpose* 

It  is  oeheved  by  some  that  modem  sodety  will  be  ever  changing 
its  aspect;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  vidll  ultimately  be  too  inva- 
riably fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be  stopped  and  circumscribed;  that 
the  mind  will  swing  backward  and  forward  for  ever,  without  be<- 
getting  fresh  ideas ;  that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless 
and  solitary  trifling ;  and,  though  in  conturaal  aDtion,  that  hn« 
m^nitjr  will  cease  to  advance. 
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.       .  CHAPTERXXIL 

WBT   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS   ABB   NATURALLY   DESIB0C5  OP  FEACB,  MM 
DEMOCBATIC  AB^ES  OF  WAR. 

TkE  same  interests,  the  same  fears,  the  same  passions  which 
deter  democratic  nations  from  revolutions,  deter  them  also  from 
war ;  the  spirit  of  military  glory  and  the  spirit  of  revolution  arc 
weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  causes.  The  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  men  of  properfy-^loveis  of  peace,  the  growth 
of  personal  wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity  which 
are  engendered  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  coolness  of  under- 
standing which  renders  men  comparatively  insensible  to  the  violent 
and  poetical  excitement  of  arms— all  these  causes  concur  to 
quench  the  military  spirit  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general 
and  constant  rule,  tfiat,  among  civilized  nations,  the  warlike  pas- 
aons  will  become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
€(mditions  shall  be  more  equaL 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations  are  sub- 
ject, democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  Whatever  taste  they 
may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
aggression,  or  in  other  words  they  must  have  an  army. 

Fortune,  which  has  conferred  so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  where  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbours :  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants ;  but  this  is  pecuUar 
to  America,  not  to  democracy. 

The  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  ^  the  insti- 
tutions resulting  from  it,  do  not  exempt  a  democratic  people  from 
the  necessity  of  standbg  anmes,  and  thdir  armies  always  exercise 
a  poworfiil  influence  over  thdur  fate.   It  is  thereforeof  nngolar  im« 
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portance  to  inqiure  what  are  the  natural  propenaties  of  the  men  of 
irhom  these  armies  are  composed. 

Among  aristocratic  nations,  especially  among  tiiose  in  whidi 
UrjUi  i&  the  only  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequality  exists  in  the 
,  ailny  as  in  the  nation ;  the  officer  is  noble,  the  soldier  is  a  serf; 
the  one  is  naturally  called  irpon  to  conmiand,  the  other  to  obey. 
In  aristocratic  armies,  the  private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of 
the  officer  an  unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only 
ferms  a  part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
acale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and  unvarying  man- 
ner. Thus  one  man  is  bom  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  another 
to  that  of  a  company ;  wh^  once  tibey  have  reached  the  utmost 
object  of  their  hopes,  they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain 
contented  with  their  lot 

Here  is,  beades,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies,  weakens 
ike  officer's  de^e  of  promotion.  Among  aristocratic  nations,  an 
officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in  the  army,  also  occupies  an 
elevated  rank  in  society ;  the  former  is  almost  always  in  his  eyes 
only  an  appendage  to  the  latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the 
profession  of  arms  fdlows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than 
from  a  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  lus  birtL  He  enters 
the  army  in  order  to  find  an  honourable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home  and 
bis  peers  some  honourable  recollections  of  military  life ;  but  his 
principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession  «ther  property, 
distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these  advantages  in  his  own 
i^ht,  and  enjoys  them  without  leaving  his  home. 

hi  democratic  armies  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers,  which 
makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeasurably  extends 
the  bounds  of  militaiy  amlation. 

The  officer,  on  his  part,  sees  nothing  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily stops  him  at  one  grade  mote  than  at  another;  and  each 
grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his  rank  in  so* 
dety  almost  always  depends  on  his  nmk  in  the  army.  Among 
democratic  nations  it  often  happens  that  an  officer  has  no  properly 
but  Us  pay,  and  no  distinction  but  that  of  military  honours :  con- 
sequently as  often  as  his  duties  chseng^  his  fortune  changes,  and  he 
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'beeomes,  as  it  were,  a  new  man.    What  was  only  an  app 
to  his  position  in  aristocratic  armies^  has  thus  become  tibe 
pcmit,  the  basb  of  his  whole  condition* 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy  ofiicers  were  always  called  l^ 
tbeir  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are  now  always  called  by  the  title  of 
their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in  the  forms  of  language 
suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  in  that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost  univei^ 
sal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual ;  it  is  strengthened  by  all 
other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  wi&  life  itself.  But  it  is  eaq^ 
to  see,  that  of  all  armies  in  the  woidd,  those  in  which  advancement 
must  be  slowest  in  time  of  peace  are  the  armies  of  democratic 
countries.  As  the  number  of  commissions  is  naturally  limitedb 
while  the  number  of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the 
strict  law  of  equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rai^d  ptof^ 
reoo  many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus  the  desire  of  ad* 
vancement  is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advancement  fewev, 
there  than  elsewhere.  All  the  ambitious  spirits  of  a  democratic 
army  are  consequratly  ardently  desirous  of  war,  because  war  makes 
vacancies,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  whidi 
is  the  sole  privilege  natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  singular  consequence,  that  of  all  annieB 
those  most  aidently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic  armies,  and  of 
all  nations  those  most  fond  of  peace  are  democratic  nations:  and, 
what  makes  these  facts  still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  these  oooh 
trary  effects  are  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  principle  oC 
equality. 

All  the  members  of  the  community,  bebg  alike,  constantly  har 
bour  the  wish,  and  discover  the  possibility,  of  changing  their  con- 
dition and  improving  their  welfare :  this  msias  them  fond  of  peacs^ 
which  is  favourable  to  industry,  and  allows  every  man  to  pursue 
bis  own  little  undertakings  to  their  completian.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  same  equality  makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  hf 
mcreaaing  the  value  of  military  honours  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
follow  the  profieasion  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  tho^  hanours  ao- 
ceenble  to  all.  In  ather  case  the  inquietude  of  the  heart  is  tb^ 
same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambition  of  soooesi 
as  great— the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  alone  .different 
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These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army  expoee 
democratic  commimiti^  to  great  dangers.  When  a  military  qpirit 
fivsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  anns.immediatdy  ceases  to  be 
held  in  honour,  and  military  men  fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
pnblie  servants:  the^  are  little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  nnder^ 
atood*  The  reverse  of  i^hat  takes  place  in  aristocratic  a^es  then 
occurs ;  the  men  vvho  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
highest,  but  of  the  lowest  rank.  Military  amUtion  is  only  indulged 
in  when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause  and 
consequence  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the  best  part  of 
the  nation  shuns  the  military  profession  because  that  profession  is 
not  honoured^  and  the  profession  is  not  honoured  because  the  beet 
|iart  of  the  nation  has  ceased  to  follow  it. 

it  is  &en  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies  are  often  - 
resQess,  ill-tempered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  although  their 
physical  condition  is  commonly  far  better,  and  their  discipline  leai 
strict  than  in  other  countries.  The  soldier  feels  that  he  occupies 
an  inferior  portion,  and  his  wounded  pride  either  stimulates  his 
taste  for  hostilities  which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  Cf 
gives  him  a  turn  for  reyoIulSons,  during  which  he  may  hope  to  win 
by  force  of  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  importance 
BOW  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last-mentioned 
duger  much  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  communities  almost 
every  man  has  some  property  to  preserve ;  but  democratic  amnes 
aie  generally  led  by  men  without  property,  most  of  whom  have 
little  to  lose  in  civU  broils.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally 
nmch  more  afiraid  of  revdutions  than  ih  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  bat 
die  leaders  of  the  army  mudi  less  so. 

M(Hreover,  as  among  democratic  nations  (to  repeat  what  I  have 
joBt  remariced)  the  wealthiest,  the  best  educated,  and  the  most  able 
men  seldom  adopt  the  militnry  profiesnon,  the  army,  taken  colleo- 
tiveiy,  eventually  jftHrms  a  small  nation  by  itself,  yAere  &e  vmA  is 
less  enlarged,  and  habits  are  more  rude  tium  in  tiie  nation  at  large. 
Now,  this  small  uncivilized  nation  has  arms  in  its  possession,  and 
alone  knows  how  to  use  them:  £>r,  indeed,  the  pac^  temper  of 
Hie  community  increases  the  i  langer  to  which  a  democratic  peopk 
ia  exposed  from  the  mifitary  and  turbolent  spirit  of  the  armfy« 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  army  amid  an  unwarlike  nation^  the 
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ezc^snre  lore  of  ftie  whole  eommunity  for  qniet  contknially  pate 
its  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  generally  q)ea]dng,  that  if  deoo- 
cratic  nations  are  naturally  prone  to  peace  from  their  interests  and 
their  propensities,  they  are  constantly  drawn  to  war  and  reroliH 
tions  by  thdr  armies.  Military  revolutions,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristocracies,  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
among  democratic  nations.  These  perils  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  formidable  which  beset  their  future  fate,  and  the  attention  of 
statesm^  should  be  sedulously  applied  to  find  a  remedy  for  ti^e  eviL 

When  agnation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by  the 
restless  ambition  of  its  army,  the  first  thought  whidi  occurs  is  to 
^ve  this  mconvenient  ambition  an  object  by  going  to  war.  I  speak 
no  ill  of  war :  war  almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  people, 
and  raises  tbSr  character.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  cfaedc  to 
the  excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally  spring 
out  of  the  equality  of  conations,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  « 
necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate  diseases  to  which  demo- 
cratic coinmimities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  om^dves 
that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed  out  That  peril 
is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more  fiercely  when  the  war  k 
over;  for  armies  are  much  more  impatient  of  peace  after  having 
tasted  military  exploits.  War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people 
which  should  always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  aJl  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in  great 
democratic  nations,  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with  their  armies, 
than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after  conquest  There  are 
two  things  which  a  democratic  people  will  always  find  very  diffi- 
cult— to  begin  a  war,  and  to  end  it 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  democratic  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  certain  dangers,  which 
aristocrades  have  no  cause  to  dread  to  an  equal  extent  I  sliall 
only  point  out  two  of  these. 

Although  war  gratifies  the  army,  it  embarrasses  and  often  exsm^ 
perates  that  countless  multitude  of  men  whpse  mmor  passions  evoy 
day  require  peace  in  order  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  there  is  some  risk  of 
lis  causing,  under  another  form,  the  disturbance  it  is  intended  la 
prevent 
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ho  protraeted  war  can  fail  to  endanger  the  fireedom  of  a  demo« 
eratic  country.  Not  indeed  that  after  every  victory  it  is  to  be  ap« 
prehended  that  the  victorious  generals  will  possess  themselves  by 
force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  the  n^anner  of  Sylla  and  Ccesar : 
the  danger  is  of  another  kind.  War  does  not  always  give  over 
democratic  communities  to  military  government,  but  it  must  inva* 
riably  and  immeasurably  increase  the  poweiB  of  civil  govanment; 
it  must  almost  compulsorily  concentrate  &e  dii^ection  of  all  men 
and  the  management  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion* If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  it  prepares 
men  for  it  more  gently  by  thar  habits.  All  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  a  democratic  nation  ought 'to  know  that  war 
is  the  surest  and  the  shortest  means  to  accomplish  it  This  is  the 
first  axiom  of  the  science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  ambition  of 
8ol£ers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm,  is  to  augment 
ibe  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed  by  increasing  the 
army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but  it  plunges  the  country 
into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future  period.  To  increase  the  army 
may  produce  a  lasting  effect  in  an  aristocratic  community,  because 
military  ambition  is  there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the 
ambition  of  each  individual  stops,  as  it  wa*e,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so 
&at  it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  Bui 
nothing  is  gamed  by  increasing  the  army  amoi^  a  democratic 
people,  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  rises  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  army  itself.  Those  whose  claims  have  been  satis^ 
fied  by  the  creation  of  new  commissions  are  instantly  succeeded  by 
a  fresh  multitude  beyond  all  power  of  satisfaction ;  and  even  those 
who  were  but  now  satisfied  soon  begin  to  crave  more  advance* 
ment';  for  the  same  excitement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of  the  arpov 
as  in  the  civil  classes  of  democratic  society,  and  what  men  want  ^ 
not  to  reach  a  certain  grade,  but  to  have  constant  promotion. 
Though  these  wants  may  not  be  very  vast,  they  are  perpetually  re- 
curring. Thus  a  democratic  nation,  by  augmenting  its  army,  only 
allays  for  a  time  the*  ambition  of  the  military  profession,  which  soon 
becomes  even  more  formidable,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
feel  it  is  increased. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  is  an  evil  in- 
herent in  the  very  constitution  of  democratic  armies,  and  beyond 
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hope  of  oorew  The  legidators  of  de]iM)cracies  most  nCft  expect  to 
devise  any  military  organization  capable  by  its  influence  of  calming 
and  restraining  the  military  profession :  their  efforts  would  exhanfll 
their  powers,  before  the  object  is  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
anijy  itself,  but  in  the  country  Dem^ocratic  nations  are  naturally 
afraid  of  (fisturbance  and  of  despotism ;  the  object  is  to  turn  these 
natural  instincts  into  wellndigested,  deliberate,  and  lasting  tastes. 
When  men  have  at  last  learned  to  make  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
^e  of  freedom,  and  have  felt  its  bles^ngs — when  they  have  con- 
ceived a  manly  love  of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  tbemflelTes 
to  discipline — ^these  same  men,  if  they  f<dlow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconscioualy  and  almost  against  their  will, 
these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit  of  the  natitOD 
being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the  army,  tempers  the 
opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  military  life,  or  represses  them 
by  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion*  Teach  but  the  citizens  ten 
be  educated,  orderly,  firm>  and  free,  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined 
and  obedient. 

Any  law  which>  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  army 
should  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  nation,  and  to 
overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right,  would  defeat  its  object :  it 
would  do  much  more  to  favour,  than  to  defeat,  the  establishment 
of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  qpite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  army  amid  a 
democratic  people  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  danger;  tlie 
most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  danger  would  be  to  reduce 
flie  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  all  natioos  have  it  not  in 
tfieir  power  to  use. 
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adapt  thenueWes  to  thdr  nulitaiy  dotiesy  bat  their  moA  axe  atiD 
attached  to  the  interests  and  the  duties  which  engaged  them  in 
dril  liie.  They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army — 
or  rather,  thej  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large  into  the 
arm]',  and  retain  ^  there.  Among  democratic  nations  the  fHivate 
soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians :  upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation 
have  the  firmest  hold,  and  public  opimon  most  infiuenoe.  It  is  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  private  soldiers  especially  that  it  may  be 
poanble  to  infuse  into  a  democratic  army,  the  love  of  fireedom  and 
the  respect  of  rights,  if  these  principles  have  once  been  success- 
fiilly  inculcated  on  the  people  at  large.  The  reverse  happens 
among  aristocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  have  eventndly 
nothing  in  coomion  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  where  they  hve 
among  them  as  strangers,  and  often  as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  armies  the  officers  are  the  conservative  element, 
because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict  connexion  with 
ciril  society,  and  never  forego  their  purpose  of  resuming  their  place 
in  it  sooner  or  later:  in  democratic  armies  the  private  soldiers 
stand  in  this  position,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  these  same  democratic 
armies  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  nation — ^a  fact  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Among  democratic  nations,  the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  severs 
aU  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  civil  life;  he  leaves  it  for  ever;  he 
has  no  interest  to  resume  it  His  true  country  is  the  army,  since 
he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attamed  in  it ;  he  therefore 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises  or  sinks  with  it,  and  hence- 
forward directs  all  his  hopes  to  that  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of 
an  officer  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  country,  he  may  perhaps 
ardently  desire  war  or  labour  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the 
rery  mpment  when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stability  and 
peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this  restless 
and  warlike  spirit  Though  ambition  is  universal  and  continual 
among  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  seldom  great  A 
man  who,  being  born  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  an  officer,  has  alre.ady  taken  a  prodigious 
step.  He  has  gained  a  footing  in  a  sphere  above  that  which  he 
filled  m  civil  life,  and  he  has  acquired  rights  which  mast  demo- 
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isratic  nationr  -^mH  ^or  consider  as  uxaUenitble.*  He  is  wiOing  to' 
piRise  after  00  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  won.  The 
fiNur  of  risking  what  he  baa  already  obtamed,  dajoipa  the  desire  oi 
aoqmring  what  he.  has  not  got  Having  conquered  the  first  and 
greatest  impediment  which  oppqsed  -bis  advancement,  he  resigns 
hknsdf  with  less  impatience  to  the  slowness  of  his  ptigress.  His, 
ambition  will  be  more  and  more  ix>oled  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
cmudng  distinctioii  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  b  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken^  the  least  warlike,  and  also. 
the  least  revolutionary  part,  of  a  democratic  army,  will  always  be 
its  chief  commanders* 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers  are 
not  applicable  to  a  nmuieiofis  class  which  in  all  armies  fills  the  in* 
terme^te  q>ace  between  tibem — I  mean  the  dass  of  noncommis* 
sioned  officenu  This  class  of  noncommissioned  officers  which  had 
never  acted  a  part  is  history  until  the  present  century,  is  hence* 
finrward  destined,  I  think,  to  play  one  o£  some  importanccp  Like 
the  officers,  noncommissipned  officers  have  broken,  ia  their  minds, 
aft  the  ties  v^hich  bound  them  to  civil  life;  like  the  former,  they 
devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and  perh^)s  make  it 
even  more  elcdusivdy  the  object  of  all  their  donres:  but  noncom* 
nussiQBed  officers  aie  men  who  have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and 
kfty  post  at  which  they  may  pause  and  breathe  more  fireely,  ere 
they  can  attain  further  promotion. 

By  tiie  veiy  nature  of  his  duties,  which  is  invariable,  a  noncom* 
misEdoned  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure,  confined,  comfort- 
less,  and  precarious  ^dstence;  as  yet  he  sees  noticing  of  militaiy 
life  but  its  dangers ;  he  knows  nothbg  but  its  privajtions  and  its 
dsppline — ^more  difficult  to  scqpport  than  dangem:  he  suffers  the 
more  from  his  present  miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution 
of  sodety  aiid  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them;  he  may^ 
indeed,  at  any  time  obtain  Ua  oommission,  and  eo^er  at  once  upon 
oonmiand,  honours,  independence,  rightB,.and  enjoyments.  Not  only 
does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear  to  him  of  inmiense  importance, 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  amoDg  democratic 
nations  than  elsewhere;  the  lower  the  personal  standing  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secured 
by  the  laws. 
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W  be  is  nevtf  sure  of  reacfaong  it  tiO  it  is  actttaDy  Ibb  oom ;  the 
grade  he  filkis  by  no  means  irrevocable;  he  as  always  eatupely 
abandoned  to  tbe  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  oflScer^  fot 
this  is  imperiously  Tequired  by  the  necessity  of  discipline :  a  sii^ 
fault,  a  wimiy  may  always  deprive  bim  in  an  instant  of  the  froita 
of  many  yeaisef  toil  and  endeavoin*;  imtil  he  has  readied  &t 
grade  to  which  he  aspires  he  has aoeomplirtied  nothing;  not tiD  be 
reaches  that  grade  does  bis  career  seem  to  begin.  A  de^naato* 
a^abitk^  cannot  fail  to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessaa%  goad* 
ed  on  by  his  youth)  his  wants,  ins  passions^/tbe  spirit  of  his  age^ 
his  hopes,  and  his  fears. 

Nonconmiissioned  officers  are  th«refbre  bent  on  war-^-on  war 
always,  and  at  any  cost;  but  if  war  be  denied  them,  then  tbqr 
dei^e  revolutions,  to  suspend  the  auliiotity  of  eatabliahed  rcgo^ 
latiens,  and  to  raablethem,  aided  by  the  geneial  confusiofi  and 
the  political  passions  of  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  &eir  snpcriop 
ofteers  ^md  to  take  &eir  places.  Nor  is  it  impossible  for  flwm  la 
bring  abocift  such  a  crisis,  because  thear  oonuaon  origia  And  haUfes 
give  them  niuch  influence  over  the  soldia:s>  however  different  oaef 
be  Hmf  passions  and  their  desifeS. 

•  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  (^araeteristies 
ef  offic^9>  ncmcommissioned  dSloers,  and  men,  belong  to  any  paiw 
ticular  time  or  coantry ;  tbey  will  always  occur  at  all  tones,  and 
among  all  demoiiratic  nations.  In  every  democratic  amiy  the  non* 
commissioned  officers  will  be  the  worst  represeiitatives  of  the  pa- 
oifip  and  otderly  spir^  of  tbe  country,  and  the  piivate  sokfiers  will 
be  the  best  Tlie  latter  will  caray  with  them  ifltto  miKtary  life  dia 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  mamions  of  the  nation;  they  will  &<> 
play  a  fiiitbAil  reflection  of  ttie  community:  if  that  communily  h 
ignorant  md  weak,  they  w3I  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  bf 
theii'  leaders  into  disturbances,  either  unconsciously  or  against  thdr 
wiB ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and  energetk,  the  conunulMty  will  ill 
ke^  them  within  dit  bounds  of  order* 
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CHAPTER  xxnr. 

«AtraE8  WBKa  KSlOaB  PBIiOOIiTlC  ABHIES  VBAKBB  THAl^  OTflBB 
ABa|I£8  AT  THB  OUTSET  Of  ▲  GAMPASftNy  AND  HOBB  FOBSIIDABLB  111 
FBOTBACTED  WABFARE* 

Ant  army  w  ip  danger  of  being  otmcpfired  at  the  o^itset  of  a 
(campaigii,  after  a  long  peace ;  any  army  .which  has  long  been  en* 
gaged  in  warfare  has  strong  chances  of  viqtory  :  this  truth  is  pecut 
Uarly  applicable  to  democratic  armies.  In  aostoprades  the  military 
profeasipn^  bmg  a  pririleged  career,  is  held  in  honour  even  in  time 
of  peace.  Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainm^ts,  and  great  am« 
bition  embrace  it;  the  army  is  in  all  rejects  on  a  ley  el  with  the 
nation,  and  frequently  above  it 

We  have  se^  on  the  contrary,  that  among  a  dempcratic  people 
the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually  drawn  away  from  the 
military  profession,  to  seek  by  other  paMhs,  <lastinctuui,  power,  and 
especially  wealth.  AAer  a  long  peace — and  in  democratie  aget 
the  periods  of  peace  are  long — the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the 
country  itself.  In  this  state  it  is  caHed  into  actiTe  service ;  and 
until  war  has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  coimtry  as  weU  m 
&r  the  army. 

I  have  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  tiase  of  peaoc^ 
the  rule  of  seniority  is  the  suprane  and  infleitible  law  of  advance- 
ment This  is  not  only  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  among  these  nations  the  officer  derives  his  position  in 
the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  anny,  and  ^  he  draws 
all  the  distinction  and  the  competency  he  enjoys  from  the  same 
source,  he  doesr  not  retire  from  his  profession,  or  is  not  superannua- 
ted, tin  toward  the  extreme  close  of  life.  The  consequence  of 
these  two  causes  is,  that  when  a  democratic  people  goes  to  war 
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after  a  long  interral  of  peace  all  fhe  leading  officers  of  tbe  annj 
are  old  men.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  but  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  statLonarfr, 
or  have  only  advanced  step  by  step.  It  may  be  remarked  with 
surprise,  that  in  a  democratic  army  after  a  long  peace  all  the  sol- 
diers are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior  officers  in  declming 
years ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting  in  experience,  the  latter  in 
ligour.  This  is  a  strong  element  of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of 
suceessful  generalship  is  youth :  I  should  not  haVe  ventured  to  say 
80  if  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times  had  not  made' Ae  ob- 
servation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  aristo- 
cratic anaies:  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right  of  birth 
much  more  than  by  right  of  seniority,  there  are  in  all  ranks  a  oer^ 
tain  number  of  young  men,  who  bring  to  thar  profession  all  the 
edrly  v%our  c^  body  and  mind.  Again,  as  the  men  who  seek  for 
military  honours  among  an  aristocratic  people,  enjoy  a  settled  poo- 
lion  in  civil  society,  they  seldom  continue  in  the  anny  until  old 
age  oviertakes  them.  After  having  devoted  the  most  vigorous 
years  of  youth  to  the  career*  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and 
spend  at  home  the  remainder  of  their  mature  years; 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  armies  with  elderly  offi- 
cers, but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of  body  and 
mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service.  The  man  who  has 
long  Hved  amid  the  calm  and  lukewarm  atmosphere  of  democratic 
manners  ccm  ut  first  ill  adapt  himself  to  fhe  harder  toils  and  stern- 
er duties  of  warfare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste 
tor  arms,  at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him 
for  conquest!* 

*  If  the  lore  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-bdng,  whkh 
are  naturally  suggested  to  men  by  a  state  of  equajity,  were  to  get  entire 
possession  of  thft  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  completely,  the 
maimers  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  opposed  to  military  tastes, 
that  I  ^r?yips  even  the  army  would  eventually  acquire  a  lore  of  peace,  in 
spite  of  tae  peculiar  interest  which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Living  in  the 
midflt  of  a  state  of  general  rekucation,  the  tro<^  vtoM  ultimately  think  it 
better  to  rise  without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  ot 
a  peace-establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these  feelings,  they  would 
lake  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  and  use  them  without  energy ;  they 
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Among  aristocratic  aatiniSy  the  ease  of  civfl  Kfe  exercised  kft 
infliienoe  on  tbe  manners  of  the  army,  because  among  those  nations 
the  aristocracy  commands  the  army :  and  an  aristoorac^y  however 
plunged  in  hucuiiovs  pleasures,  has  always  many  other  passions 
besides  that  of  its  own  well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions 
more  thoroughly  ks  w«ll*being  will  be  readily  sacrificed. 

I  bave  shown  that  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  pro* 
motiwi  is  extremdy  slow.  The  officers  at  first  support  tins  state 
of  things  with  impatience,  ibej  grow  excited,  restless,  exaspera- 
ted^ but  in  theend  most  of  them  make  up  their  minds  to  it  Those 
"iriio  have  the  largest  share  of  amHtion  and  of  resources  quit  the 
army ;  others,  adapting  their  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty 
fortunes,  ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  ciyQ 
point  of  view,  llie  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the  compe- 
tency and  security  which  attend  it;  their  whole  notion  of  the  future 
rests  upon  thecertamty  of  this  little  provision,  and  all  they  require 
IS  peaceably  to  enjoy  it  Thus  not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an 
aimy  with  old  men,  but  it  frequently  imparts  tibe  views  of  old 
men  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  have  also  shown  tiiat  among  democratic  nations  in  time  of 
peace  the  military  profession  is  held  in  Uttle  honour  and  indiffer- 
ently followed.   *This  want  of  puUic  favour  is  a  heavy  cBscour- 

would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to  meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  lo 
attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army  would  ren- 
der it  averse  to  revolntions;  for  revolutions,  and  especially  military  revo- 
httioDS,  which  are  generally  very  rapid,  are  attended  indeed  with  great 
dangera,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ;  they  gratify  amlutbn  at  leas  coat 
than  war;  life  only  is  at  stake,  and  the  men  of  democractea  care  less  far 
their  lives  than  for  their  comforts. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  peo- 
ple than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army  no  longer  seeks 
to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks 
IQ  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom 
a  democratic  army  consists  should  lose  the  interests  of  citizens  withost 
acquiring  the  virtues  of  soldiers;  and  that  the  am^  should  cease  to  be 
fit  for  war  ifvithout  ceasing  to  be  tuvbulenu  I  shall  here  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  army,  but  in  the  country :  a  democratic  people  which  has  preserved 
the  manliness  pf  its  character  will  neve:  be  at  a  loss  for  military  prowess 
m  JLts  soldietSb 
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•gement  to  the  armj  $  H  w«igbs  down  tiie  mindi  of  die  troops, 
Md  wbea  war  breaks  out  at  lest,  they  oaoaot  immedistelj  Msiuiie 
their  spriog  and  vigour.  No  flsmilar  cause  of  raoral  weakoen  oo 
euis  iu  aristocFatic  amoes :  there  the  officers  are  never  lowered 
^ther  ia  their  own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  countrymen^  because, 
independently  of  their  nuhtary  greatness,  they  are  personally  great 
Sut  even  if  the  if^ence  of  peace  operated  on  the  two  kuids  of 
armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  would  still  be  diftrait 

When  the  offioers  of  an  aristocratie  anny  have  lost  their  war- 
like spirit  and  the  desire  of  rainng  themselves  by  service,  they  stiS 
vetain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honoiar  of  their  class,  and  an.  M 
haUt  of  being  foranost  to  set  an  example.  But  when  die  o&cea 
of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer  the  love  of  war  and  the  aitn* 
iiition  of  arms,  nothing  whatever  remains  to  them» 

I  am  ther^re  of  opimon  that,  when  a  donocratic  people  en^ 
gages  in  a  war  itfter  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more  riA  ef 
defeat  than  any  other  nation ;  but  'it  ought  not  easily  to  be  cast 
down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of  success  ibr  such  an  amy 
are  increased  by  the  duration  of  the  war.  When  a  war  has  tft 
ittigth,  by  its  long  continuance,  roused  the  whole  community  fjom 
their  peaceful  occupations  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  die 
same  passions  which  made  them  attach«omt^  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  War,  after  it  has 
destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation/  becomes  itself  the  great  and 
sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent  and  ambitious  desires 
which  equality  engenders  are  exclusively  directed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  self-same  democratic  nations  which  are  so-reluotant  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  sometimes^  perfocm  prodigious  adiievements  wboi  once 
they  have  taken  the  fiekL 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention,  and  is 
seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation  enter  the  military  pro* 
fession;  all  the  enterprising,  proud^  and  martial  minds,  no  longer 
af  the  aristocrsey  BohAjy  but  of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in 
this  direction.  As  die  number  of  competitors  for  military  honours 
h  immense,  and  war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great 
generals  are  always  sure  to  spring  up.  A  long  war  produces  upon 
a  democratic  army  the  same  effects  that  a  revolution  produces  iqxm 
a  people;  it  breaks  through  regulations,  and  allows  ei^traoidinaiy 
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men  to  nse  aboTe  the  ooDuncn  level.  Those  otficers  whofie  bodiea 
and  minds  have  grown  old  in  peace,  are  remoTed,  or  superannuated, 
or  they  die.  In  their  stead  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on, 
whose  frames  are  already  hardened,  whose  desires  are  extended 
and  inflamed  by  aodve  serrioie.  They  are  b^t  on  advaneement 
at  all  hazards^  and  perpetual  adviancement ;  they  are  f(dowed  by 
others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and  after  these  are  odi* 
ers  yet,  unlimited  by  aught  but  the  Aze  of  thn  army.  The  princi'* 
|de  of  equality  opens  the  dapr  of  apibition  to  all,  and  death  pro- 
vides chances  for  ambition*  Death  is  constantly  thinning  the 
vttdcB^  makiag  vacancies,  dosing  and  opening  the  oateer  ef  ansiB. 

There  ia  moieover  asecrat  oooMxioa  betwete  theinilitaay  chal^ 
acter  and  the  eharactor  of  deeaocmcies,  wUoh  war  briag^to  Ugb^ 
The  men  of  democracies  are  natundly  passiototely  e^gw  to  aoqwtft 
what  they  covet,  and  to  eofoy  it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  tk» 
most  part  worship  chance,  and  ,are  much  less  afraid  of  death  ihan 
of  difficulty.  This  is  the  aprit  which  they  bring  to  QommeDce  and 
manufactures :  and. this  s^me  spirit,. carried  wi&  them  lo^the  fieU 
of  battle,  inducis  them  willingly  to  expose  their  bves  in  order  t^ 
secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory*  No  lood.of  greatncte 
is  more  pleasing  to  &e  imagination  o{  a  democratic  people  thili 
^uUtary  greatness— ra  greatness  ci  vivid  and  sudden  luitaw^  dtit 
tained  without  toil,  by  nothing  but  the  risk  of  li^ 

Thus,  while  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  m&mbeis  of « 
democratic  community  divert  them  from  war^  their  habifs  gi^  aiofl 
fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well :  they  sooq  malce  good  soldiM^ 
when  they  are  roused  from  their  bunncss  and  their  is^oymsoto. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic,  armies^  vm  secqivii 
to  them  advantages  which  no  other  armies  ever  poeseas ;  ml  theae 
advantages,  however  little  left  at  first,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  give 
them  the  victory.  An  aristocratio  nation,  which  in  a  contest  wkll 
a  democratic  people  does  not  succeed  in  numng  the  latter  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  always  suns  a  g^reat  ri9k  of  b^ng  compierad 
by  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  DEMOCBATIC  ABHIES. 

It  is  a  verj  general  opioion,  eqiedally  in  aristocratic  countriea, 
4iat  the  great  social  equaKty  -wbich  prera^s  in  democradea  tilti- 
matdy  renders  the  private  soldier  independent  of  the  officer,  and 
^us  destroys  the  bond  of  discipline.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there 
are  two  kinds  of  discipline,  whidi  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soMei'  a  serf--one  rich,  the 
other  poor — the  former  ednoated  and  strong,  the  latter  ^orant  and 
weak— the  strictest  bond  of  obed^noe  may  «aa]y  be  establidied 
between  the  two  men.  The  sol<Ker  is  broken  in  to  military  disci-> 
plme^  as  it  were,  before  he  enters  the  army ;  or  rath^,  militaiy 
dffidpUne-  is  nothing  but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  Li 
aristocratic  armies  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  acts  without  reflec- 
tion, triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  widiout  ccmiplaint ;  in 
tSaaB  state  he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  he  is  stiH  a  most  formidable 
animal  trained  for  war. 

A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from  soldiers 
that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  inTariable  obeSelice  winch  an 
aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them  without  difficulty.  The 
state  of  society  does  not  prepare  tbem  for  it,  and  the  nation  might 
be  in  dang^  of  losing  its  natural  advantages  if  it  sought  artificially 
to  acquire  advantages  of  this  particular  kind.  Among  democratie 
communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  free  spring  of  die  faculties;  all  that  can  be  done  by  discipline 
is  to  direct  it ;  the  obedience  thus  inculcated  is'  less  exact,  but  it  ia 
more  eager  and  more  intelligent  It  has  its  root  in  the  will  of  him 
who  obeys ;  it  rests  not  only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  his  reason ;  and 
consequently  it  will  often  spontaneously  becopae  more  strict  as 
dans^er  requires  it    The  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  apt  ta 
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be  rdaxed  in  war,  1)eeai]8e  that  discipline  is  firanded  upon  haUli, 
•od  war  disturbs  tbose  habits.  The  diseipliiie  of  a  democratic  army 
on  the  contrary  is  strengthened  m  a^t  of  the  enemy,  because 
every  soldier  then  dearly  perceires  that  he  most  be  silent  and 
obedient  in  order  to  conquer. 

The  nations  which  have  performed  the  greatest  warlike  achieve- 
ments  knew  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I  speak  of.  Among 
the  andents  none  were  admitted  into  the  armies  but  freemen  and 
dtiasens,  who  diffeied  but  little  from  one  another,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  treat  each  other  as  equals.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said 
that  the  armies  of  antiquity  were  democratic,  although  they  came 
out  oi  the  bosom  of  aiistocracy ;  the  consequence  was  that  in  those 
armies  a  sort  of  firademal  familiarity  prevailed  between  the  officers 
and  the  men.  Pluxarch's  lives  of  great  commanders  furnish  con- 
vinctng  instances  of  the  fact :  the  soldiers  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  fredy  addressing  their  general,  and  the  general  listened  to 
and  answered  whatever  the  soldiers  bad  to  say :  &ey  were  kept  in 
order  by  langusfre  and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constramt  or 
pimidunent;  th^  general  was  as  much  their  cpmpanion  as  thdr 
clne£  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ever 
earned  the  minuftia  of  military  disdjdine  to  the  same  dqpreexif  per* 
fection  as  the  Kussians  have  done ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Alex- 
ander from  conquering  Asiap*-and  Rome,  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

SOBfE  CONSlDERATIOlfS  ON  WAR  IN  DSMdCRATIC  COMMtTNTTIBS. 

WiffiN  the  principle  of  equality  is  in  growth,  not  only  among  i 
mngle  nation,  but  among  several  neighbouring  nations  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  these  different 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs, 
and  of  laws,  nevertbeless  resemble  eacb  other  in  their  equal  d^ead 
of  war  and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  ai»- 
Ution  or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  princes;  they  are  ap- 
peased in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  ge&eral  apathy  and 
good-will,  which  m^es  the  sword  drop  from  their  grasp,  and  wan 
become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  countries  ait 
once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants  to  feOow 
manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  thdr  tastes  grow  aliks 
but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and  entangled  with  one  another, 
that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils  on  other  nations  without  those  evib 
falling  back  upon  itself;  and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as 
a  calamity,  almost  as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  democratic 
ages  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
dmost  impossible  that  any  two  of  them  should  go  to  war  without 
embroiling  the  rest  The  interests  of  all  are  so  mterlaced,  their 
opinions  and  their  wants  so  much  alike,  that  none  can  remain  quiet 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  the  dread  of  war  di»* 
played  by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  principle  of  equality  among  them;  independently  of  this  per- 
manent cause  several  other  accidental  canses  of  great  weight  might  be 
pomted  oat,  and  I  may  mention  before  ail  the  rest  the  extreme  lassitiid^ 
which  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  have  left  behind  them. 
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iriben  ike  cftlm  stir.  Wars  Aerefose  b^cbme  more  nut,  but  ^vvhaD 
Aejr  break  out  tbey  sjwead  over  a  larger  field* 
'  Neigbbouring  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike  b  aoiae 
veapectiry  bat  tfaey  erentiialfy  grdw  to  raemble  each  oiher  m  afaaeat 
all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  consequences  of  gimt  impor* 
tance  in  relation  to  ^war. 

If  I  inqaire  why  it  is  that  "the  Helvetic  Oonfiederacy  made  the 
•greatest  and  most  pov^erfiil  nations  of  Europe'  tremble  in  the 
fifteenth  century^  wb3e  at  &e  present  day  tibe  power  of  that  coun- 
try 18  exa)ctly  proportioned  to  its  population,  I  pereeiTe  that  the 
Swiss  are  become  £ke  all  the  sarromiding  communities,  and  those 
surrounding  oommunilies  fike  the  Swiss:  so  that  as  numerical 
iliength  now  forms  the  only  difeence  between  them,  victory  tieces- 

*  This  19  not  only  because  these  nations  bSFS  the  salae  soeial  eondition, 
bat  it  arises  fiom  the  very  nature  of  that  soeial  fscnditioB,  whie)i  leads  men 
tb  imitate  and  ideotiiy  themeehres  with  each  other. 

When  the  members  of  a  community  are  dirided  into  castes  and  cltisses, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  he  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endearonrs,  more  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinions  undisturbed,  to  retain  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  to  re- 
main himself^   The  eharaeteristics  of  indivMaals  are  very  strongly  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  among  a  people  is  democratic— that  is  to  say, 
when  tliere  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  dasses  in  the  community,  and  all 
Its  members  ai:e  nearly  equal  in  education  and  in  property — the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  much  alike,  and  they  are 
annoyed,  as  it  were,  l>y  any  deviation  from  that  likeness:  far  firom  seeking 
to  preserve  their  own  distingnishing  singularities,  they  endeavour  to  shalie 
them  off,  in  order  to  identify  themsdvcs  with  the  genecal  mass  of  tte 
|w^e«  which  is  tjlm  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their 
fjes.    The  characteristies  ef  indiriduals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  anstocracy  even  those  who  are  naturally  alike  strive  to 
create  imaginary  differences  between  themselves:  in  the  ages  of  democracy 
even  those  who  are  not  alike  seek  only  to  become  so,  and  to  copy  each 
ether~-«o  strongly  is  the  mind  cf  every  man  always  caniedaway  ^y  the 
Ifsneial  impalse  of  mankind. 

-  Semething  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations:  two  na^ 
tions,  having  the  s^e  aristocratic  social  conditioa,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retam 
strong  individual  characteristics ;  but  if  two  neighbouring  nations  have  the 
eahie  democratic  soeial  Condition,  they  cannot  fail  to  adopt  simflar  o{Hnidss 
and  manners,  beeanse  the  spirit  of  demoeraey  lenls  to  assimilate  mio  to 
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■uily  attends  the  largest  anny.  Tbis  me  of  die  ooBBcqpmo»t$[ 
the  democratic  revolution  "vefaidi  is  going  on  in  Europe  is  to  radke 
Bomerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields  of  battte,  and  to  con* 
strain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate  thenoelTes  with  latge  states, 
or  at  least  to  adopt  the  poHcy  of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  ifictoryi  each  peofde 
ottgnt  of  course  to  strive  hj  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  men  into  tibe  field.  When  it  was  pot^ 
sible  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops  superior  to  all  others,  sqch  as  the 
Swiss  infantry  or  the  French  horse  of  the  sixteoith  centiuy,  it  wtf 
not  thought  necessary  to.  raise  very  large  armies;  but  the  case  is 
altered  when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  which  begets  this  new  want  also  siipplies  means 
of  satisfying  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  when  men  are  all 
alike,  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  is 
naturally  nmch  stronger  among  democratic  nations  than  elsewhere. 
Heqce,  while  these  nations  are  desirous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male 
population  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effe<^- 
ing  this  object :  the  consequence  is,  that  in  democratic  ages  armies 
seem  to  grow  larger  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war  declines. 

In  the  same  ages  too,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  is  likewise 
altered  by  the  same  causes.  Machiavelli  observes  in  "  The  Prmce,'' 
**  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  people  which  has  a 
piince  and  its  baron  for  its  leaders,  than  a  nation  which  is  com- 
manded by  a  prince  and  his  slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  us  read 
public  functionanes  for  slaves,  and  this  important  truth  will  be 
strictly  applicable  to  our  own  time. 

.  A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  dther  confer  its  ne^hbourBy 
or  be  conquered  by  fhem,  without  great  difficulty.  It  cannot  con- 
quer them,  because  aU  its  forces  can  never  be  collected  and  held  to- 
gether for  a  considerable  period ;  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  a|i 
enemy  meets  at  every  step  small  centres  of  resistance  by  which  in* 
vainon  is  arrested.  War  against  an  aristocracy  mdj  be  comparedto 
war  in  a  mountainous  country ;  the  defeated  party  has  constant  op- 
portunities  of  rallying  its  forces  to  make  a  stand  in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  among  democratic  nations :  they  easlj 
bring  their  whole  disposable  fi>rce  into  the  field,  and  when  the  na- 
tion is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  becomes  victorious ;  but  if 
ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  territory  invaded,  it  has  few  resounM 
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tfAWrtimiHtd;  aj;id  if  die  enemj  takes  the  capital,  the  natkm  is  hat. 
This  may  very  well  be  explained:  as  each  member  of  the  comrou- 
mty  is  individuaUy  isdated  aod  extrem^y  powerless^  no  one  of  die 
livhole  body  can  either  defend  himself  or  present  a  fallying-point  to 
elhers.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic  country  except^  State; 
as  the.mihtafy  strength  of  the  State  is  destroyed  by  the  destruction 
of  die-  armyraad  its^civil  power  paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the 
daef  dty,  all  that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  without  strength  or- 
gOTdmmenty  unable  to  resist  the  organised  power  by  which  it  is 
assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened  by  the 
eieatioa  of.  proyincial  liberties,  and  consequently  of  proyincial 
powers,  hut  this  xemedy  will  always,  be  inaofficient  For  after 
sudi  a  catastrophe,  not  only  is  the  pofwlalion  unable  to  cany  on 
hastihAies,but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they  will  not  be  incUned 
to  attempt  it. 

^In  accordance^with  the  ^aw  of  nations  adopted  in  civilized  couii- 
tries,  the  object  of  wars  is  not  to  seize  the  property  of  prirate  in^ 
dividuals,  but  amply  to  get  possession  of  political  power*  Hie 
destruction  of  private  property  is  only  occasiMially  resorted  to  for 
ttie  purpose  of  attainbig  the  latter  object 

When  an  aristocratic  oountry  is  invaded  after  the  defeat  of  its 
vpaay,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  community,  will  continue  to  defend  thonselves  in- 
dividually  rather  than  submit ;  for  if  the  conqueror  remained  master 
of  the  country,  he  would  deprive  them  of  their  political  power^  to 
vrhich  they  clin^  even  more  closely  than  to  their  property.  They 
therefore  prefer  fitting  to  subjeetion,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes;  and  they  readily  carry  the  pe(q>le  along  with 
them,  becaute  the  pet^le  has  long  been  used  to  follow  and  ob^ 
them,  and  besides  has  but  litde  to  risk  in  the  war. 

Among  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  conditions  prevails,  each 
eitizen,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  slender  share  of  political  power, 
and  often  has  no  share  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  ace  independ* 
cnt,  and  all  have  something  to  Jose;  so  that  they  are  much  less 
afraid  of  being  conquered,  and  much  mcnre  afraid  of  war,  than  aa 
aristocratic  people.  It  will  alwajrs  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
a  democratic  population  to  take  up  arms,  when  hostilities  have 
reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ^ving  to  su^ 
•.pMpLe  the  rights  and  the  political  character  which  may  impart 
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ta  every  citken  sooie  of  tfaoie  intercste  tkftt  caiae  the  noUcs  to  vek 
for  the  public  ^rdfare  in  amtocratic  oouotrics. 

Jt  sfaottkl  nei^er  be  forgotten  by  the  princes  and  other  leaders  of 
democratic  nationty  that  i^othing  but  the  passiim  and  the  habit  of 
fieedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous  contest^widi  the  |iaaiiiM 
and  the  haUt  of  physical  well-being;  I  can  concccre  nothing 
better  prepared  for  subjedion,  in  case  of  defeat,  ten  a  democratic 
people  without  free  in8tituti(»w. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  take  the  ield  with  a  small  body 
of  troops,  to  fight  ia  small  engagesaents,  and  to  make  long  r^nkr 
SMges :  modern  tactics  consist  in  ^fating  dedsire  battles,  and,  an 
soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  open  before  the  army,  in  rudiing  npssi 
the  capital  dfty,  in  Ofder  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  angle  blow* 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was  ttie  inventor  of  this  new  ^stem ;  but  the 
invention  of  such  a  system  did  not  depend  on  any  individoal  man, 
whoever  he  might  he.  The  mode  in  which  Ni^leon  carried  on 
war  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  stale  of  society  in  his  time;  that 
mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  eminentiy  adapted  to  that  state 
of  society,  and  because  he  was  the  first  to  employ  it  Napoleon 
was  the  first  commander  who  marched  at  the  farad  of  an  army  from 
capital  to  capital,  but  the  road  was  opened  br  him  by  the  ruin  of 
feudal  society,  it  nuiy  fairly  be  believed  that^  if  that,  extraonfiaaiy 
man  bad  been  bom  three  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  not  have 
derived  the  same  results  from  his  method  of  wariare^  or,  rather, 
that  he  would  have  had  a  difi»ent  method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  dvil  wars,  for  fshr  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  of  the  remarks  whkh  I  have 
made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  appHcabk  a  fortiori  to  dvii 
wars.  Men  living  in  democracies  are  not  naturally  prone  to  the 
military  character ;  they  sometimes  assume  it,  when  they  have  been 
dragged  hj  corapulrion  to  the  field ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body  and  vol- 
untarily to  ttcpose  themselves  to  the  h<»Tors  of  war,  and  especiallj 
•f  dvil  war)  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  demoecaciss  are  not  afl 
to  adopt  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the  com- 
awnky  consent  to  run  into  sucli  risks ;  the  buBc  of  the  population 
remains  motionless. 

But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  considerable 
ebstadks  wouU  stand  in  their  way ;  for  they  can  resort  to  no  «U 
and  weH*estaiblidnd  influrace  whidk  they  are  wilting  to  obs]F-«na 
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wdlfknown  leaders  to  rally  the  ^scontented,  as  well  as  to  disdpfine 
and  to  lead  them — ^no  political  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  re- 
sistance directed  against  the  government 

In  democratic  countries  the  moral  power  of  the  majority  is  im- 
mense, and  the  physdcal  resources  which  it  has  at  its  command  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources  which  may  be  com- 
bined against  it  Therefore  the  party  which  occupies  the  seat  of 
tiie  majority,  whkh  speaks  in  its  name  and  wields  its  power,  tri- 
umphs instantaneously  and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance ; 
it  does  not  even  give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in 
the  bud. 

Those  who  in  such  nations  seek  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force 
of  arms  have  1k>  other  resource  than  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  en^e  of  government  aS  it  stands,  which  can  better  be  done 
by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war ;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular 
war,  t^e  party  which  represents  the  State  is  always  certain  to 
conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  b,  if  the  army 
diould  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its  allegiance.  An  army 
constitutes  a  small  con^munity,  very  closely  united  together,  en- 
dowed with  great  powers  of  vitality,  and  able  to  supply  its  own 
wants  for  some  time.  Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could 
not  be  long ;  for  either  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the 
government  by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  vic- 
tory, and  then  the  war  woidd  be  over ;  or  the  stru^le  would  take 
place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  organized  powers  of  the  State  would  speedily  either 
disband  itself  or  be  destroyed.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a 
general  truth,  that  in  ages  of  equality  civil  waors  will  become  much 
less  frequent  and  less  protracted.* 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  speak  here  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies ;  in  confedera- 
cies, as  the  preponderating  power  always  resides,  in  spite  of  all  political 
fictions,  in  the  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  government,  civfl 
wan  are  in  fiict  nothing  but  foreign  wars  in  disguise. 
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CHAPTER  L 

1H1T    SQUiUTT    NATORALLT    OIVB8    MKN    ▲    TAflm    FOR    FBI! 

The  principle  of  equaHtj,  which  makes  men  independent  of  each 
other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for  following,  in  their  prirate 
actions,  no  other  guide  but  their  own  wiU.  This  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  they  constantly  enjoy  toward  thdr  equah  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life,  tencb  to  make  fhem  look  upon  dl 
amtbority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  q^eedily  suggests  to  them  the 
i^on  and  the  love  of  pit^tical  freedom*  Men  liying  at  such  time» 
have  a  natural  faiasio  free  institutioBS*  Take  any  one  of  them  at 
a  TWturej  and  sear^if  you^an  his BMstdeq^e^ated  instincts;  you 
uriU  find  that  of  all  goTtfmnents  he  will  soonest  conceive  and  most 
liighly  value  that  governma^t,  whose  head  he  has  himself  elected^ 
and  whose  administrai^n  he  may  mputPoL 

Of  all  the  political  effects  prodi^ced  by  the  equality  of  cona- 
tions, this  love  of  independence  is  ihe  first  to  strike  the  observing, 
and  to  alarm  the  timid ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  thdr  alarm  is 
wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a  more  formidable  aspect  in 
democratic  countries  than  elsewhere.  As  the  citizens  have  no 
direct  iiiflnence  on  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the 
pation  fails,  which  kept  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would 
seem  that  disorder  must  instaQtIy  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and  that, 
every  man  drawing  aside  m  a  different  direction,  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety must  at  once  crumble  away.  I  am  however  persuaded  that 
anarchy  is  not  the  prindpal  evil  which  demooratic  ages  have  to 
fear,  but  the  least  For  the  principle  of  equality  begets  two  ten* 
dencies;  the  one  leads  men  straight  to  ind^endence,  and  may 
suddenly  (kive  them  into  anarchy;  the  other  conducts  than  by  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude.  Nations 
leadily  discern  the  former  tendency ^  and  are  prepared  to  resist  it; 
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they  are  led  awaj  by  the  latter,  without  percmving  its  drift ;  hence 
it  is  peculiarly  important  to  point  it  out 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  as  a  reproach  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  that  it  renders  men  untractable,  &at  this  very  dr- 
cumstance  principally  calls  forth  my  approbation.  I  admire  to 
see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  the  dim  concep* 
tion  and  instinctive  love  of  political  independence,  tiius  preparing 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  whidi  it  engenders :  it  is  on  this  veiy  ac* 
eoimt  that  I  am  attached  to  it 
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CHAPTER  n 

TBAT    THB  NOTIOMS  OF  DBMOGBATia  NATIONS  ON  OOVERNMENT  IBB 
NATUBALLT  FATOUBABLE  TO  THB  CONCBNTBATION  OF  FOWEB. 

The  notion  of  seoondaiy  powers,  placed  between  the  soyereign 
and  his  sabjects,  occulted  naturally  to  the  imagination  of  aristo* 
cratic  nations,  because  fhose  communities  contamed  individuab  or 
families  raised  abore  the  common  level,  and  apparently  destined 
to  command  by  th^  birth,  their  education,  and  thdr  wealth.  This 
same  notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  denro* 
cratic  ages,  for  converse  reasons ;  it  can  only  be  introduced  artifi- 
cially, it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  whereas  they  con- 
cave, as  it  were,  without  thinking  upon  the  subject,  the  notion  of 
a  sole  and  central  powec  which  governs  the  whole  community  by 
its  direct  influence.  Moreover  in  poEtics,  as  weU  as  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion,  the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly 
open  to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are  re- 
pugnant to  It,  and  its  favourite  conception  is  that  of  a  great  nation 
composed  of  citizens  all  resembling  the  same  pattern,  and  all  gov- 
erned by  a  single  power. 

The  very  next  notion  to  tiiat  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  ages  of  equality,  is  the 
notion  of  uniformity  of  legation.  As  every  man  sees  that  he 
differs  but  little  from  those  about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why 
a  rule  which  is  applicable  to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  others.  Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant 
to  his  reason ;  the  faintest  dissimilarities  in  tiie  political  institutions 
of  the  same  people  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of  legislation  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good  government 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  same  notion  of  a  uniform  rule, 
equally  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the  community,  was  almost 
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tnknown  to'  the  buman  mind  in  aristocratic  ages;  it  was  eitber 
nefer  entertained,  or  it  was  rejected* 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  opinion  ultimately  turn  on  either 
mde  to  such  blind  instincts  and  such  ungovernable  habits,  that  they 
still  direct  the  iu^ons  of  men,  in  spite  of  particular  exceptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  variety  of  conditions  in  the  middFe  ages, 
ft  certain  number  of  persons  existed  at  that  period  in  precisely 
fflinilar  drcumstances ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  laws  then  in 
force  from  assigning  to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and  the  same 
laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few  points  of  re- 
semblance.^ 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  among  a  people,  indi- 
viduals seem  of  less  importance,  and  society  of  greater  dimensions ; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  notlung  stands  conspicuous  but  the  great  and  im- 
posing image  of  the  people  at  lai^  This  naturally  gives  the  men 
of  democratic  periods  a  lofty  opinion  of  the  privileges  of  society, 
and  a  very  humble  notion  of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  tiiey  are 
ready  to  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and 
those  of  the  latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknovdedge  that 
the  power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  informa- 
tion and  wisdom  than  any  of  the  members  of  that  conmiunity ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  that  power  to  guide  as 
well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  penetrate  to 
the  itx)t  of  their  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect  some  of  the  no- 
tions which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  sor- 
[msed  to  find  so  much  accordance  between  men  who  are  so  often 
at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that  in  every  state  the  supreme  power 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  but  when  once  that  power  is 
constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  were,  no  limits  to  it,  and  they 
are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  pleases. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  pecuUar  privileges  granted  to 
cities,  families,  or  persons ;  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  fore- 
seen that  it  might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity 
the  same  laws  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
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That  same  ofnnioMi  are  more  and  more  diffiiKd  in  Emope; 
(hey  even  insmuate  themselves  among  those  nations  which  most 
rdiemently  rgect  the  principk  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  supreme  power,  but 
they  ascribe  to  that  power  the  same  characteristiGS.  Among  them 
all,  the  idea  of  intermediate  powem  is  weakened  and  obliterated; 
the  idea  of  rights  inherent  io  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disap* 
pearing  from  the  minds  of  men;  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  and 
sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place.  These 
ideas  take  root  and  sproid  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  be- 
come more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ;  th^  are  engendered  fay 
equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  progress  of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  spealdng  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these  opinions 
have  got  eomplete  hold  of  the  public  mind.  If  we  listen  attcn- 
tively  to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in  France,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.  Most  of 
these  parties  censure  the  conduct  of  the  government,  but  they  all 
hoU  that  the  government  ought  perpetually  to  act  and  interfere  in 
everything  that  is  done.  Even  those  which  are  most  at  variance 
are  nevertheless  agreed  upon  this  head.  The  unity,  the  ubiquity^ 
the  omnipotence  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
rules,  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of  all  the  politicd 
systems  which  have  been  put  forward  in  our  age.  They  recur 
even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  regeneration:  the  human 
mind  pursues  them  in  its  dreams. 

If  these  notions  spontaneously  arise  in  the  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals, they  suggest  themselves  still  more  forcibly  to  the  mindi 
of  princes.  While  the  ancient  fabric  of  European  society  is  alter- 
ed and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acquire  new  conceptions  of  their  op- 
portunities and  fheir  duties ;  they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the 
central  power  which  they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer 
by  its  own  agency,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  all  the  concons  of  the 
whole  communi^.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say» 
was  never  conceived  before  our  time  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
now  nnks  deeply  into  the  nunds  of  kings,  and  abides  there  amid 
all  the  agitation  of  more  unsettled  thoughts. 

Our  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  £vided  than  is  coo- 
monly  supposedi  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to  the  hands  in 
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w««icft  saptemdLCj  k  to  bt  rested,  bat  tli^  readilj  agree  upon  tbe 
dv<^  and  the  rights  of  that  supremacy.  The  aotion  they  all  form 
of  j^oTemment  is  that  of  a  sole,  simple,  providential  and  ereadye 
poorer. 

All  seoondaiy  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled;  this  one  remains 
fireil,  invariable,  and  conastent  It  is  adopted  by  statesmen  and 
political  philosophers ;  it  h  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  multitude ; 
those  ¥rho  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  agree  to  pursue  if, 
with  equal  ardour ;  it  is  the  foremost  notion  of  their  minds,  u 
seems  conatural  with  thdr  feelings*  It'oA^ates  therefore  in  no 
caprice  of  the  hiunan  intellect,  but  it  is  «  neoessaiy  goa^oo  of 
flie  present  state  of  mankinds 
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.   CHAPTER  m. 

tHAT  THB  SEMTOIENTS  C|^  *pEHOCRATIO  NATIONS  ACCORD  WITH  TBSIft 
OPINIONS  IN  LSADIffp  ^g^di,  TO  CCHfCENTBATB  FOUTICAI,  POWER. 

Ir  it  be  trae  that,  in  ages  of  equality,  men  readily  adopt  the 
notion  of  a  great  central  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted  on  the  other 
hand  that  ih&t  habits  and  sentiments  predispose  fliem  to  recog« 
nise  such  a  power  and  to  give  it  their  support*  This  may.  be 
demonstrated  in  a  few  words,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  reasons,  to 
which  tbe  fact  may  be  attributed,  have  been  previously  stated. 

As  the  men  who  inhabit  democratic  countries  have  no  superiors, 
no  inferiors,  and  no  habitual  or  necessary  partners  in  thdr  under* 
takings,  ihej  readily  fall  bade  upon  themselves  and  consdder  them- 
selves as  beings  apart  I  had  occasion  to  point  this  out  at  consid- 
erable length  in  treating  of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can 
never,  without  an  effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to 
engage  in  public  buaness ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  aban- 
don the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  permanent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  State.  Not 
only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for  public  business,  but 
they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend  to  it  Private  life  is  so 
bu^  in  democratic  periods,  so  excited,  so  full  of  wishes  and  of 
woric,  that  hardly  any  energy  or  Idsure  remains  to  each  individual 

*  Meo  connect  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unity  with  means,  Qoi 
widi  ends;  haaee  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  conceive  it,  leads  us  mt» 
infinite  littlenesMS.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow  the  same  course  toward 
the  same  object  is  a  human  notion;— to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  actian, 
hat  so  combined  that  all  these  acts  lead  by  a  multitude  of  different  courses 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  barren ;  the  divine  idea  pr^ 
oant  with  abundant  results.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  greamess  bf 
simplifying  the  means  they  use;  but  it  is  the  puipose  of  God  which  m 
simple—bis  means  are  infinitely  varied. 
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ibr  pabfic  life  I  am  ^  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensi* 
ties  are  unconquerable,  dnce  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book 
has  heen  to  combat,  them.  I  only  maintain  that  at  the  present 
day  a  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  human  heart,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  checked  they  will  ^olly  overgrow  it 

I  have  also  had  occasnon  to  show  how  the  increaang  love  of 
well-being,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  property,  cause  demo- 
cratic nations  to  dread  all  violent  disturbance.  The  love  of  pu1> 
lie  tranquillity  is  frequently  the  only  passion  which  these  nationis 
retain,  and  it  becomes  more  active  and  powerful  among  them  m 
propoition  as  all  other  passiops  droop  and  die.  This  naturally  dis- 
poses the  members  of  the  community  constantly  to  give  or  to  sur- 
render additional  rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems 
to  be  interested  in  defending  them  by  the  same  means  that  it  uses 
to  defend  itself 

.  As  in  ages  of  equality  no  man  is  compelled  to  le^d  his  assist- 
ance to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to  expect  much 
support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  independent  and  power- 
less. These  two  conditions,  which  must  never  be  either  separately 
considered  or  confounded  together,  inspire  the  citizen  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  with  very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence 
fills  him  with  self-reliance  and  pride  among  his  equals ;  his  debil-* 
ity  makes  him  feel  froin  time  to  time  the  want  of  some  outward 
assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of  them,  because 
they  ^te  all  impotent  and  unsympaihidng.  In  Ais  predicament  he 
naturally  turns  his  eyea  to  tfiat  impoaing  power  which  alone  rises 
above  tiie  level  of  universal  depression.  Of  that  power  his  wants 
and  especially  his  desires  continually  remmd  him,  until  he  ulti- 
mately views  it  as  the  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own 
weakness.* 

*  In  demoeradc  communities  nothing  but  the  central  power  has  any 
stability  m  its  position  or  any  permanence  in  its  undertakings.  All  the 
members  of  society  are  in  ceaseless  stir  and  trans(bnnation»  Now  it  is  in 
the  natore  of  all  governments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
action :  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  that  sach  a  government  should  not 
ultimately  succeed,  because  it  acts  with  a  fixed  principle  and  a  constant 
irfHf  upon  men,  whose  position,  whose  notions,  and  whose  desires  ar«  in 
eontinual  vacillation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  members  of  the  community  promote  the 
inilaance  ef  the  central  power  without  intending  it    Democratic  ages  •«• 
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This  may  more  completely  explain  yAM  fireqne&tly  takis^bee 
in  democratic  countnes,  where  the  very  men  who  are  so  impatiettt 
of  superiors  patiently  subnut  to  a  master,  exhibitiDg  at  once  their 
pride  and  their  servility. 

The  hatred  which  men  bear  to  privilege  ixicreases  in  proportion 
as  privileges  become  more  scarce  aad  less  considerable,  so  that 
democratii;  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely  at  the  very 
time  when  they  have  least  fueL  I  have  already  given  the  resson 
of  this  phenomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  unequal,  no  Wh 
equality  is  so  great  as  to  offend  the  eye ;  whereas  the  slightest  dis^ 
similarity  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  ^  general  uniformity :  the  nKxe 
complete  is  this  uniformity,  the  more  insupportable  does  the  sight 
of  such  a  difference  become.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of 
equality  should  constantly  increase  together  with  equaUty  itself 
and  that  it  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

This  never-dying,  ever-kindling  hatred,  which  sets  a  democratic 

people  againSt  the  smallest  privileges,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 

the  gradual  Goncentratu)n  of  all  political  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 

representative  of  the  sti..e  alodfe.    The  sovereign,  being  necessarily 

I  and  incontestably  above  all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and 

I  each  of  them  thinks  that  he  strips  his  equals  of  the  prerogatiTe 

which  he  concedes  to  the  crown. 

The  man  of  a  democratic  age  is  extremely  reluctant  to  ob^  hi* 

psriods  of  experiment,  lanovatioii,  uid  adrenaiie.  At  snoh  timet  thme  am 
always  a  miidtitade  ^  men  engaged  ia  difficult  or  novel  undertakiBgi^ 
which  they  follow  alone,  without  caring  for  thek  fellow^men.  Sack  peN 
eons  maf  be  ready  to  admit,  as  a  geaeral  principle,  that  the  pt^Iic  an- 
thority  ought  not  to  interfere  in  private  concerns;  hut,  by  an  ezceptim  to 
that  rule,  each  of  them  craves  for  its  assistance  in  the  particular  concern 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  and  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  influence  of  the  goV* 
eroment  for  his  own  benefit,  though  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  aoea- 
stons.  If  a  large  number  of  men  apply  this  particular  exception  to  a  great 
variety  of  different  purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  extends  in- 
sensibly in  all  directions,  althoagh  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  be  eiroun^ 
scribed. 

Thus  a  democratic  goremment  increases  its  power  simply  by  the  &ct  of 
its  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side;  every  incident  befriends  it;  the  pi» 
sions  of  individuals  unconsciously  promote  it;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  older  a  democratic  community  is,  the  more  centralized  will  its  ( 
meat  become. 
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■righlwQr  yfho  k  his  equal;  be  rcfoscs  to  adouywlo^  in  such  e 
femm  aUUty  superior  to  his  own ;  he  mktnists  his  justice,  and  is 
jealous  of  his  power;  he  fears  and  he  contemns  him;  and  he  lores 
continually  to  remind  him  of  the  common  dependance  in  whidi 
both  of  ihem  stand  to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power  which  follows  its  natural  tendencies  courts 
and  encourages  the  principle  of  equality;  for  equality  singularly 
facilitates)  extends,  and  secures  the  influence  of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner  it  may  he  said  that  every  central  government 
worships  uniformity:  uniformity  relieves  it  from  inquiry  bto  an 
infinite  number  of  small  details  which  must  be  attended  to  if  riJes 
were  to  be  adapted  to  men,  instead  of  indiscriminately  subjecting 
men  to  rules :  thus  the  govermnent  likes  what  the  citizens  like, 
and  naturally  hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments, 
which,  in  democratic  nations,  constantly  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  conmiunity  in  one  and  the  same  conviction, 
establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sympathy  between  them.  The  faults 
of  the  gover^^Qdent  are  pardoned  for  Uie  sake  of  its  tastes;  public 
confidence  is  only  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its 
excesses  and  its  errors^  and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Demo- 
cratic nations  often  hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is 
vested ;  but  they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion.  I  have  shown  that  die  principle  of  equality  suggests  to  men 
the  notion  of  a  sole,  uniform,  and  strong  government :  I  have  now 
shown  that  the  principle  of  equality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it 
To  governments  of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  age  are  therefore 
tendmg.  They  are  drawn  thither  by  the  natural  mclination  of 
mind  and  heart;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it* is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  ages  which  are  openmg 
upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liberties  will  ever  be 
the  produce  of  artificial  contrivance ;  that  centralization  will  be 
the  natural  form  of  government* 

*  A  democratic  people  Is  not  only  led  by  its  own  tastes  to  centialias  its 
government,  but  the  paasioDS  of  all  the  men  by  whom  it  is  foven&ed  eon- 
stantly  urge  it  in  the  Mune  direetian.  It  may  easQy  be  foreseen  that 
almost  all  the  aUe  and  ambitioas  members  of  a  democratic  eommunitf 
will  labour  withoat  ceasing  to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  1 
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they  an  hope  at  tome  time  or  other  to  inridd  those  pover&  tt  is  a  i 
of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  extreme  oentralizadon  may  bt 
iDJimoa^  to  the  State,  funee  they  are  centializing  for  their  own  be&efiL 
Among  the  public  men  of  demociacies  there  are  hardly  any  bat  men 
of  great  disinterestedness  or  extreme  mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  the 
eentralixatioQ  of  govermnent :  the  former  are  scaice,  the  latter  poweiieHL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  CSRTAIN  PECtlLIlE  A|n>  ACGI0ENT1L  CAUSES  WMICU  EITHBB  LBAl  I 
PEOFtB  TO  COMPLETE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  GOYERNMSNT,  OB  WHWI 
DIVERT  THEIC  FROIC  IT. 

If  all  democratic  nations  are  instinctiirely  led  to  the  centraliuH 
^n  of  goyemment,  they  tend  to  this  result  in  an  unequal  manner. 
This  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  promote 
or  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  that  state  of  society— dr^ 
cumstances  which  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but  I  shall  only 
advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

Among  men  who  have  lived  free  long  before  Ihey  became  equal, 
the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions  combat,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  propensities  superinduced  by  the  principle  of  equality; 
and  although  &e  central  power  may  increase  its  privileges  among 
such  a  people,  the  private  members  of  such  a  community  wOl  never 
entirely  forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions grows  up  among  a  people  which  has  never  known,  or  has 
long  ceased  to  know,  what  fre^om  is  (and  such  is  the  case  iq>on 
die  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  former  habits  of  the  nation  are 
suddenly  combined,  by  some  sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the 
novel  habits  and  prmciples  engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all 
powers  seem  spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers 
accumulate  there  vrith  astonishing  rapidity,  and  tiie  state  instantly 
attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  while  private  persons 
allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
weakness. 

The  English  who  emigrated  three  hmidred  years  ago  to  found  a 

V  democratic  commonwealth  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  had 

•11  learned  to  take  a  part  in  public  afisdrs  in  their  mother  country ; 

fhey  were  conversant  with  trial  by  jury;  they  were  accustomed  to 

liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press-^-to  personal  freedom,  to  tlie 
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notion  of  riglits  and  the  practice  of  asserting  them.  They  carriel 
urith  them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  customt 
and  these  institutions  presenred  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  state.  Thus  among  the  Americans  it  is  freedom  which  is  Qld^ 
equality  is  of  oomparatiyely  modem  date.  The  reverse  is  occmring 
in  Europe,  where  equality ,  introduced  by  absolute  power  and  undei 
the  rule  of  kings,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations 
long  before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  conceptions. 

I  have  said  that  among  democratic  nations  the  notion  of  govern* 
.  «ent  naturally  pres^ats  itself  to  the  mind  under  the  form  of  a  sole 
and  central  power,  and  that  the  notion  of  intermediate  powers  is 
not  familiar  to  them.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  demo* 
ciatic  natioiMi  which  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  equality  by  means  of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  whic^ 
managed  local  affairs  have  been  sudd^Iy  swept  away  by  the 
storm^  and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remadns  has  as  yet  neither 
the  organization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  same  affairs,  the  state  alone  se^ns  capi^le  of  taking 
iqx>n  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and  centralization  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  imavoidable  state  of  the  county. 

Napoleon  deserves  neither  praise  nor  censure  finr  having  centred 
m  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative  power  of  France; 
for,  after  the  abrupt  disaj^^rance  of  the  nobility  aiid  tiie  higfasr 
rank  of  the  middle  classes,  these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  oouiae. 
St  would  have  been  almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  as  to  assmM 
them.  But  no  necesnty  of  thb  kind  has  ever  been  Mi  by  the 
Americans,  who,  having  piissed  through  no  revolution,  and  having 
governed  themselves  from  the  first,  never  had  to  call  upcm  the 
slate  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  guardian*  Thus  the  progress  ci 
centralization  among  a  deBK)cratic  people  depends  not  only  on  the 
progress  of  eqiialityi  bat  on  the  manner  m  which  this  equality  has 
been  establidied. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  great  democratic  revolution^  ^dieo 
hostilities  have  but  just  broken  out  between  the  different  dasaea  of 
sodeiy,  the  people  endeavonis  to  centralize  ike  public  adnuiwtnH 
lion  in  the  hands  of  the  govermnent,  in  order  to  wrest  the  manage- 
meat  of  local  atfairs  £rom  the  aristocracy.  Toward  die  dose  of 
such  a  revohition,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nsuaOy  the  omcptersi 
aristoeraoj  that  endeafoorsto  make  over  the  management  of  aK 
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affiurs  to  the  state,  "because  such  an  aristocracy  dreads  the  tyranny 
of  a  people  whidi  has  become  its  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  its 
master.  Thus  it  is  not  always  the  same  class  of  the  community 
which  strives  to  increase  the  prerogatire  of  the  government ;  but 
as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  lasts,  there  is  always  one  class 
in  the  nation^  powerful  in  numbers  or  in  wealth,  which  is  induced, 
by  peculiar  pasaons  or  interests,  to  centralize  the  public  adminis* 
tration,  independently  of  that  hatred  of  being  governed  by  one's 
neighbour,  which  is  a  general  and  permanent  feeling  among  demo- 
cratic nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in 
Ikigland  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  destroy  local  independ- 
ence, and  to  transfer  the  administration  from  all  the  points  of  the 
drcumference  to  the  centre;  whereas  the  higher  classes  are  en- 
deavouring to  retain  tins  administration  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries. I  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very 
reverse  will  happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is  always 
stronger,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  among  a  democratic 
people  which  has  passed  through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
reach  a  state  of  equality,  than  among  a  democratic  community  in 
which  the  titizens  have  been  equal  from  the>  first  The  example 
of  the  Americans  completely  demonstrates  the  fact  The  inhaU- 
tants  of  the  United  States  ware  never  divided  by  any  privileges; 
they  have  never  known  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and  inferior, 
and  as  they  neither  dread  nor  hate  each  other,  they  have  never 
known  the  necesnty  of  callmg  in  the  supreme  power  to  managt 
tikeir  affairs.  The  lot  of  the  Americans  is  singular :  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  aristocracy  of  England  tiie  notion  of  private  rights 
and  the  taste  for  local  freedom ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retm 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  because  they  have  had  no  aristocracy 
to  combat 

If  at  all  times  education  enables  men  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence, this  is  moot  espedally  true  in  democratic  ages.  When  all 
anen  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  sole  and  all-powerAil  govern- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct  But  men  require  much  intelli- 
gence,  knowledge,  and  art  to  organize  and  to  maintain  secondary 
powers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  to. create  amidst  the  inde* 
p^ndence  and  individual  weakness  of  the  citizens  such  free  i 
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tions  as^ay  he  ia  a  conditioa  to  stroiKle  against  tyranay  wUhsat 
destroying  public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  subjection  of  indiidd- 
aals  will  increase  among  democratic  nations,  not  only  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  then^me  proportion  as  their  igno- 
rance. It  is  trtte,  that  in  ages  of  imperfect  civilization  the  govern- 
ment is  frequently  as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose 
a  despotism  upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the  know- 
ledge required  to  ^ake  it  off;  but  the  effect  is  not  the  same  on  both 
sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  people  may  be,  the  central  power 
which  rules  it  is  never  completely  devpid  of  cultivation,  because  it 
readily  draws  to  its  own  uses  what  little  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and^  if  necessary,  may  seek  assistance  elsewhere* 
Hence,  among  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  as  well  as  democratic,  an 
amazing  difference  cannot  fail  speedUly  to  arise  between  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  ruler  and  that  of  each  of  his  subjects.  This 
completes  the  easy  concentration  of  all  power  in  his  hands :  the  ad- 
ministrative function  of  the  state  is  perpetually  extended,  because  the 
state  alone  is  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  unenlightened  they  may  be,  never 
afford  the  same  spectacle,  because  in  them  instruction  is  nearly 
equ^ly  diffused  betwe^  the  monarch  and  the  lea^Ung  members  of 
the  community. 

The  Pacha,  who  now  rules  in  Egypt,  found  the  population  of 
that  country  composed  of  men  exceedingly  ignorant  and  equal,  and 
he  has  borrowed  the  science  and  ability  of  Europe  to  govern  that 
people.  As  the  personal  attainments  of  the  sovereign  are  thus 
combined  with  the  ignorance  and  democratic  weakness  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  utmost  centralization  has  been  established  without  iia- 
pediment,  and  the  Pacha  has  made  the  countiy  his  manufactory, 
and  the  inhabitants  his  workmen. 

I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  government  ultimately 
enervates  society,  and  thus  after  a  length  of  time  weakens  the  gov- 
ernment itself;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  a  centralized  social  power 
may  be  able  to  execute  great  undertakings  with  facility  in  a  givoi 
time  and  on  a  particular  point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
war,  in  which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  one  single  point,  than  on  the 
extent  of  those  resources.    Hence  it  is  chiefly  in  war  that  nations 
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derire  and  frequent! j  require  to  inerease  the'|x>weit  of  tbe  oentra] 
gOYemment  All  men  of  militlury  gemus  are  fond  of  centraliza*^ 
601I9  which  increases  their  strength;  and  all^  men  of  <)entralizmg 
genius  are  ibnd  of  war,  which' compels  nalkms  tox^ombine  all  their 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  go#inmment  Thns  the  democratio  ten- 
dency which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  multiply  the  privileges  cf 
flie  state,  and  to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  prirate  persons,  is  niuck 
nMe  rapid  and  constat^  among  those  <]emocratic  nations  wbidi 
are  exposed  by  their  position  to  great  and  frequent  wars,  than 
among  all  others. 

.  I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love  of  well- 
being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase  the  functions 
of  central  government^  as  the  only  power  which  appears  to  be  in- 
trinsically  sufficiently  strong,  enlightened,  and  secure,  to  protect 
them  from  anarchy.  I  would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  cir- 
eomstances  which  tend  to  nu^e  the  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
Hmnity  agitated  and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity, 
and  lead  private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
Iheir  tranquillity. 

A  people  is  therefore  never  so  diq>osed  to  increase  the  ftmctions 
of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  revoli»^ 
tion,  which,  after  having  wrested  propaty  from  the  hands,  of  *ita 
foimer  poeessors,  has  shaken  all  belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with 
fierce  hatreds,  conflicting  interests,  and  contending  factions.  The 
love  of  public  tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscrimina* 
ling  pasGRon,  and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  conceive 
a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  afareadyeiEamined  several  of  the  imndents  which  may 
concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the  principal 
cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost  of  the  incidental 
causes  which  may  draw  the  management  of  all  affairs  into  the 
bands  of  the  rul^  in  democratic  countries,  is  the  odgin  of  that  rukr 
hhiself,  and  his  own  propensities.  Men  who  live  in  the  ages  ot 
equality  are  naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  ta 
extend  its  privileges ;  but  if  it  happais  that  this  same  power  faith- 
fully represents  their  own  mterests,  and  exactly  co^es  their  own 
inclinations,  theconfidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no  bounds,  wd 
th^  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it  is  bestowed  vfm 
themselves. 
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The  attraction  of  adosinistfative  powers  to  the  oeotre  will  alwqpi 
be  less  easy  and  kss  rapid  wder  the  mgn  of  Idogs  who  ar«  still 
m  some  way  coonected  with  the  old  aristocratic  order,  than  under 
new  princes,  the  children- of  thw  own  achievenxents,  whose  iir&^ 
prgjudiceSy  propensities,  and  lial»ts  a{ipear  to  hind  them  indissoluUf 
to  the  cause  of  equality.  I  do  not  mean  that  prifices  of  aristocratia 
QQgin  who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  oentralixe^ 
I  beKeve  they  apply  themselves  to  that  ol]gect  as  diligenjtly  as  anj; 
others.  For  thmif  the  sole  advantages  of  equality  Ik  in  that  direo* 
tion ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great,  because  the  conanumty« 
instead  t>f  Tolunteering  compliance  with  thar  desires,  frequently 
obeys  them  with  reluctance.  In  democratic  ccxnmunities  the  rnlii 
is  that  centralization  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  80vereigpi> 
is  less  aristocratic* 

When  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  bead  of  an  aristoe?* 
Facy,  as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  perfeetiy  accord 
witii  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility,  the  vices  inherent  in 
aristocratic  communities  have  a  free  course,  and  meet  with  no  oorw 
rective.  The  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock 
is  placed  at  tiie  head  of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is 
constantly  led,  by  his  education,  his  tel^,  and  his  associations,  to 
adopt  sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and  tho 
people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to  those  manners 
which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such  times  it  often  iiappaia 
that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the  central  power  ftr  less  as^a  tyruH 
nical  than  as  an  aristocratical  power,  and  tbat  tbey  persist  in  the 
firm  defence  of  their  independence,  not  only  because  th^  would  le- 
main  free,  but  especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equaL 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancioit  regal  family,  in  order 
to  place  men  of  a  more  recast  growth  at  the  head  of  a  democratia 
people,  may  temporarily  weaken  the  central  power;  but  howeves 
anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  fisst,  we  need  not  hesi* 
tale  to  pre^t  that  its  final  and  certain  consequence  will  be  to  eft- 
tend  and  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  that  power« 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  tiie  sole  condition  which  is  required  m 
Older  to  succeed^in  centralizmg  the  supreme  power  in  a  democratic 
community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get  men  to  believe  you  love  VU 
Thus  the  science  of  despotism,  which  was  once  so  complex,  is  i 
plified,  and  reduced  as  it  were  to  a  ^gle  principle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THAT  AlIONG  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OUR  TIME  THE  POWER  OP 
GOVERNtfENTS  IS  INCREASING*  ALTHOUGH  THE  PERSONS  WHO  GOV- 
ERN ARE  LESS  STABLE. 

On  reflecting  upon  wbat  hRs  already  been  said^  the  reader  will 
be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in  Europe  everjrthing  seems 
to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  render  alt  &at  enjoyed  the  rights  of  private  inde- 
pendence m<)re  weak,  more  subordinate,  and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  nations  of  Europe  have  all  the  general  and  per- 
tnadent  tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to  the  centralization 
of  government,  and  ftey  are  moreover  exposed  to  a  number  of 
secondary  and  incidental  causes  with  which  the  Americans  are 
tenacquainted.  It  wou^d  seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  toward 
equality  brings  them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And  indeed  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  We  shall  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  fact  During  the  aristocratic  ages  which 
preceded  the  present  time,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  de- 
prived of,  or  had  relinquished,  many  of  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
power.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  greater  part  of 
European  nations,  numerous  private  persons  and  corporations  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain 
troops,  to  levy  taJ:es,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  State  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone  these  nat- 
m^  attributes  of  sovereigii  power ;  in  all  matters  of  government 
the  State  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent  between  itself  and  the 
people,  and  in  general  business  it  directs  the  people  by  its  own 
immediate  influence.  1  am  far  from  blaming  this  ccmcentration  of 
power,  I  simply  pomt  it  out 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers  existed 
A  Europe,  whidi  represented  loeal  interests  and  administered  local 
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aflaira.  Most  of  thew  local  autborilies  have  alraftdy  dnppcand ; 
all  are  speedily  tending  to  disappear,  or  to  fiill  into  the  most  com- 
plete dependance.  From  one  endof  Europe  to  the  other  die  ptir- 
^eges  of  the  nobility,  the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  poweis  of  pro- 
vincial bodies,  are  either  destroyed  or  upon  liie  verge  of  destmctioiL 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  ci  the  last  half  centuiy,  many 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  which  have  agitated  it  in  oppo- 
site directions :  but  all  these  perturbations  resemble  each  other  in 
one  respect — ^they  have  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  pow- 
ers of  govemmait  The  local  privil^es  which  the  French  did  not 
abolish  in  the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed  to 
the  policy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French*  Those  prin- 
ces rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  revolution  ezcqit 
centralization :  that  is  the  only  principle  they  consented  to  reoeive 
from  such  a  source. 

My  object  is  to  remark,  that  all  tfiese  various  rights,  which  have 
been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  from  classes^  carporation% 
and  individuals,  have  not  served  to  raise  new  secondary  poweis  on 
a  more  democratic  basis,  but  have  uniformly  been  concentrated  an 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  Everywhere  the  State  acquires  more 
and  more  direct  control  over  the  humblest  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  governing  each  of  them 
in  his  smallest  concerns.* 

Almost  all  the  charitable  establishments  of  Europe  were  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations ;  they  aie 

*  This  gradual  weakening  of  indiridoals  in  reladon  to  sodety  at  laige 
nay  be  traced  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  shall  select  from  among  ihese  exam- 
ples one  derired  from  the  law  of  wills. 

In  aristocracies  it  is  common  to  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
last  testamentary  dispositions  of  a  man ;  this  feeling  sometimes  even  he- 
came  snperstitious  among  the  elder  nations  of  Europe :  the  power  of  the 
State,  fax  from  interfering  with  the  caprices  of  a  dying  man,  gave  full  fame 
to  the  very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetual  power* 

When  all  liring  men  are  enfeebled,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected: 
it  is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  the  middle  ages,  testa* 
meocary  power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits:  among  the  French  at  the  pres> 
ent  day,  a  man  cannot  distribute  his  fortune  among  his  children  widioot 
the  interference  of  the  State :  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  lift^ 
the  law  inaisu  upon  r^^ting  the  very  last  act  of  it. 
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aoW  almost  all  dependant  on  thesopreme  gorermnent,  and  in  many 
countries  are  actually  administered  bj  that  power.  The  State 
almost  exchistvely  midertakes  to  supply  bread  to  the  hungry,  as* 
flistance  and  shelt^  to  tihe  mck,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the 
utAe  rdierer  of  all  kkds  of  ndsery: 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  countries  at  the 
present  day  a  national  concern.  The  State  r«caves,  and  often 
takes  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the  mother,  to  hand  it  over  to 
official  agents :  the  Stc^te  undertakes  to  train  the  heart  and  to  in- 
struct ^e  mind  of  each  generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the 
ceurses  of  public  instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as 
well  as  freedom,  are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  among  almost  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  our  days,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  religion  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  Not  that 
mlers  are  OPC^er-jealous  of  the  right  of  settling  points  of  doctrine, 
but  they  get.  more  and  more  hold  upon  the  will  of  those  by  whom 
doctrines  are  expounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  thdr  property, 
and  pay  them  by  salaries ;  thejr  divert  to  their  own  use  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  ministers — often 
iheir  own  servants — and  by  this  alliance  with  religioix  they  reach 
the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Thf  authority 
ef  government  has  not  only  spread,  as  we  have  just  seeh,  through- 
out the  sphere  of  all  existing  powers,  till  that  sphere  can  no  long^ 
er  contain  it,  but  it  goes  further,  and  invades  the  domain  hereto- 
fott  reserved  to  private  independence.  A  multitude  of  actions, 
which  were  formeriy  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  publib 
administration,  have  been  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time, 
and  the  number  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Among  aristocratic  nations  the  supreme  government  usually  con- 
tented itself  with  managing  and  superintendmg  the  community  in 

*  In  proportion  as  die  duties  of  the  eentral  power  are  augmented,  the 
number  of  public  ofiBbcers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increase 
alsa  They  form  a  nation  in  each  nation ;  and  at  they  share  the  stabiiity 
of  the  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe  the  goTemment  rules  in  two  ways ;  it 
rules  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertain  of  its 
agents,  and  the  oiher  by  the -hope  they  have  of  beeominf  iis  agents. 
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whatever  directly  md  ostepaiUy  cooo^med  the  mttioDal  booovir; 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  people  were  left  to  worlc  out  thw 
own  free  will.  Among  these  nations  the  gOY^nmeot  often  seemed 
to  forget  that  there  is  a  point  at  whi<^  the  fruits  and  the  sufferings  of 
private  persons  involve  the  general  prosperilf ,  i^  that  to  prefeat 
the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  xaust  stmetiiiies  be  a  matter  of 
public  ipiportance* 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  i9  the  opposite  eoctreme 
It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  content  themaetvei 
with  governing  the  people  collectively;  it  would  seem  as  if  th^ 
thought  themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and  private  condi^ 
tion  of  their  subjects — as  if  they  bad  undertaken  to  guide  and  to 
instruct  each  of  them  in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure 
their  happiness  quite  independently  of  their  own  consent  On  the 
other  hand  private  individuals  grow  more  and  more  apt  to  look 
i^n  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  they  invoke  its  asffist* 
ance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  ad- 
ministration as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  pubKe 
administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  centralissed,  bat 
more  inquisitive  and  mdre  minute :  it  everywhere  interferes  in  pii* 
vate  concerns  more  than  it  did ;  it  regulates  more  undertakings^ 
and  undertakings  of  a  lesser  kind ;  and  it  gains  a  finner  foodng 
every  day  about,  above,  and  around  all  private  penxms,  to  aaast^ 
to  advise,  and  to  coerce  them. 

Formerly  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands,  or  the 
revenue  of  his  taxes ;  this  is  qo  longer  the  case  now  that  his  waiil9 
have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under  the  same  asmm/^ 
stances  which  formerly  compelled  a  pripoe  to  put  on  a  new  tax, 
he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus  the  State  gradually  becomes 
the  debtor  of  most  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  communis, 
and  centralizes  the  largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another  memod.  As 
men  are  iiktermingled  and  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  poor 
have  more  resources,  more  education,  and  more  desires;  they  con« 
cave  the  notion  of  bettering  Adr  condition,  and  this  teaches  them 
to  save.  These  savings  are  daily  producing  an  infinite  number  of 
small  capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  produce  of  labour,  which  axe 
always  increasing.    But  the  greater  part  of  this  money  would  to. 
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«n>roductiTe  If  it  remabed  scattered  b  tfaa  bamk  of  it»  owoeis 
Tbis  circmpstBUce  has  given  nse  to  a  pbilantbropic  iostitiitioii, 
wluch  will  9oon  become,  if  I  am  not  Bustakai,  one  of  our  most 
iniportaat pditical  instituttons,  SoEtie charitable p^rscniscoticdved 
tiie  notion  of  coUeoling  the  aavilkigs  of  the  poor  «Dd  placbg  them 
out  at  interest  In  some  oountriee  these  benevolent  associatiaiis 
are  still  comidetely  distinct  from  the  state;  but  bi  alinost  all  thej 
manifestly  tend  to  identify  themaelyes  with  the  govemdoient;  and 
in  some  of  them  the  government  h to.  superseded  them,  taking  upon 
kself  the  enormous  task  of  centralizing  in  one  place^  and  putting 
out  at  interest  on  its  own  refiponabihty,  the  dally  savings  of  many 
millions  of  the  woiidng  classes. 

Thus  the  State  draws  ^o  itself  the  wealtii  of  the  rich  by  loans, 
tod  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  diiqposal  in  the  savings'  baidia. 
The  wealth  of  the  oountry  is  perpetually  flowing  around  the  gov-* 
emment  and  passmg  through  its  bands^  the  accumulation  inoeases 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  equality  .of  oonditimis  ^  for  in  a  den^ 
oeratic  country  the  State  alone  inq>h:es  private  iii£viduals  tHth 
eonfidence,  because  the  State  akne  appeals  to  be  endowed  wsdi 
strength  and  duraKlity  • 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  con6ne  himself  to  the  managemeidt 
of  the  public  treasury ;  he  interferes  in  priviUe  m^ieyHnatters ;  he 
is  the  superior,  and  often  the  master,  oS  all  the  members  of  4te 
community;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  the&r 
steward  and  paymaster. 

The  central  power  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  vriiole  of  flie  ds 
ties  formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities-^-eictending  thoae 
duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities—but  it  perfonns  thcm-with 
more  alertness,  strength,  and  independence  than  it  displayed  b^ 
fore.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  in  our  time  singuhurfy 
unproved  the  science  of  administration :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at  less  eaD* 


*  On  the  one  hand  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  lo 
iBf,  and  on  the  other  the  government  gets  more  and  more  complete  possee- 
sioD  of  the  souroes  of  that  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  following  two  separate  roads  to  servitude:  the  taste  fiv 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  government, 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  depeadanoe  upon  these 
^ho  govern. 
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pensd ;  fh^  seem  to  be  consA&atly  emicbed  by  nil  flie  expenencM 
of  which  thej  have  stripped  private  persons.  From  day  today  the 
princes  of  Europe  hold  th^  subordinate  officers  under  stricter  con* 
trol,  and  they  invent  new  mettK)ds  for  guiding  them  more  closely^ 
and  inspectmg  them  with  less  trouble.  Not  content  with  managing 
everything  by  their  agents^  th^  undertake  to  manage  the  ctmdoct 
of  their  agents^ in  everytfabg:  so  that  the  public  administratioii 
not  only  depends  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more  and 
more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the  same  hands. 
The  gdvemment  centralizes  its  agaicy  while  it  increases  its  pre- 
rogative— hence  a  two4bld  increase  of  strength. 

In  examinmg  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judidal  power, 
among  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike  the  mind— Ae 
ind^endence  of  thatpow^,  and  the  extent  of  its  functions.  Not 
only  did  the  courts  of  justice  decide  almost  all  differences  be^een 
private  persons,  but  in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  be 
tween  pivate  persons  and  the  St^te. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administsative  offiees 
which  oouhs  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries  usulrped,  but  to 
the  judicial  office  common  to  them  all*  In  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Ihere  were,  -and  there  sdll  are,  many  private  rights,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  general  right  of  property,  which 
vtood  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  whidi  the 
State  could  not  violate  without  th^r  sanction.  It  was  this  semi- 
political  power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts  of 
judicature  from  all  otheis ;  for  all  nations  have  had  judges,  but  all 
have  not  invested  thar  judges  with  the  same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well  as  among  the 
others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and  more  d^endant  courts  aie 
everywhere  springing  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  for  the  ex- 
press  purpc^  of  deciding,  by  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such 
Utigated  matters  as  may  arise  between  the  government  and  private 
persons.  The  elder  judicial  power  xetaina  its  indqiendence,  but  its 
jurisdiction  is  narrowed ;  and  there  is  a  growing  t«idemr)r  to  redooe 
t  to  be  exclusively  the  arbiter  between  private  interests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continually  m- 
oreasing,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
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Jg  policy  and  its  rig^ti  to  the  «ttota(»i  of  another  power.  Ai 
lodges  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  the  State  is  to  select  them 
uid  always  to  hold  them  under  its  control ;  so  that,  between  the 
gOFemment  and  private  individnals,  thejr  place  the  eflSgy  of  justice 
rather  than  justice  itself.  The  State  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-JncEeasmg  power  of 
dedifing  on  them  all  without  restriction  and  without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amoi^  the  modem  nations  of  Eiffope  one  grant 
cause,  indepencfent  of  all  those  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  wUch  perpetually  contributes  to  extend  the  agency  or  to 
strengthen  the  pruogative  of  the  supreme  power,  though  it  has  not 
heen  sufficiently  attended  to :  I  mean  the  growth  of  manufactures^ 
winch  is  fostered  by  the  progress  of  social  equality.  Manufactures 
gmerally  collect  a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  among 
whom  new  smd  oomj^ex  relations  spring  up.  These  men  are  ex* 
posed  by  their  cdhng  to.  great  and  sudden  aitemations  of  plenty 
and  want,  during  which  public  tranquillity  is  endangered.  It  may 
aiso  happen  that  these  employments  sacrifice  the  health,  and  even 
Iih0  life,  of  those  who  gain  by  them,  or  of  those  who  live  by  them* 
Thus  the  manufacturing  classes  require  more  r^ulation,  superin* 
tendence,  and  restraint  than  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  powers  of  government  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  daases. 

This  is  a  truth  of  general  applicabon ;  what  follows  more  espe* 
cially  concerns  the  nations  of  ikirope.  In  theceaturies  which  pre- 
ceded that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristocracy  was  in  possession  of 
fbe  soil,  and  was  competent  to  defend  it :  landed  property  was 
therefore  surrounded  by  ample  securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed 
great  independence.  This  gave  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which 
have  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  subdivision  of  lands 
and  the  ruin  of  the  nolnlity ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  agriculturists  are  still  those  among  the  community  who  most 
easily  escape  firom  the  control  of  the  supreme  power* 

'^  *  A  strange  sophism  has  been  made  on  this  head  in  France.  VThen  a 
suit  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  tried 
before  an  ordinary  judge-^in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  the  administrattve 
and  the  judicial  powers :  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  the  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern* 
meat  with  the  office  of  judging  and  administering  at  the  same  time^ 
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In  these  same,  aristooratic  ages,  ift  vAnck  all  liie  touroes  of  on 
hiatory  are  to  be  traced,  personal  pfoperty  was  of  small  importanety 
^cai  those  who  possessed  it  were  despised  and  wealc :  the  manufa^ 
toring  class  formed  an  exception  ia  the  midst  of  those  aristocratic 
oommunities ;  as  it  iiad  no  certain  patronage,  it  was  not  oatwardly 
protected,  and  was  often  unable  to  protect  itself*  Hence  a  haUt 
sprung  up  of  considering  manufacturing  property  as  something  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  same  securities  as  property  in  general^  and  manufactnreni 
nvere  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whose 
independence  was  of  small  importance,  and  who  might  with  pro- 
priety be  abandoned  to  the  disciplinary  passDons  of  princes.  Oa 
gkncmg  over  the  codes  of  the  middle  ages,  one  is  surprised  ts 
see,  in  those  periods  Of  personal  independrace,  with  what  incessant 
royal  regulations  manufactures  were  hampered,  even  in  thdr  somU* 
est  ^etadls :  on  this  point  centralization  was  as  active  and  as  minal^ 
as  it  can  ever  be. 

Since  that  time  a  great  revolution  has  ttkext  platee  in  the  world: 
manufacturing  property,  which  was  then  only  in  the  germ,  has 
wpfend  till  it  covers  Europe:  the  manufacturing  class  has  been 
multiplied  and  enriched  by  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks;  it  has 
grown  and  is  still  perpetually  grovring  in  number,  in  importmce,  in 
wealth.  Almost  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected 
with  it  at  least  on  some  one  point :  after  having  be^  an  excep- 
tion in  society,  it  threatens  to  become  the  duef,  if  not  the  on^) 
class ;  nevertheless  the  notions  and  pcditical  precedents  engendered 
by  it  of  old  still  cling  about  it  These  notions  and  these  precedents 
remain  unchanged,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  thqf 
happen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  new  notioiks  and  gen- 
eral habits  of  our  contemporaries. 

Manufacturing  property  &en  does  not  extend  its  rights  in  tiia 
same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  manofactoring  classes  do  not 
become  less  dependant,  While  they  become  mk>re  numerous ;  bai^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  despotism  lurked  within  them» 
and  naturally  grew  with  their  growth.* 

*  I  shall  quote  a  few  fkcts  in  corroboration  of  this  remark;-^ 
Mines  are  the  natural  sources  of  raanufacturiDg  wealth :  asmanufaemroi 
have  grown  up  in  Barope,  as  the  produce  of  mines  has  beeome  of  mors 
l^eneral  importance,  and  good  mining  more  diflfeult  fhmi  the  stibdindon  at 
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As  a  nation  becoiiies  more  enframed  in  maniifactares,  the  want 
«f  roidfi  eanaJs,  barbouis  and  other  works  of  a  fienai-public  nature, 
wUch  facilttate  the  acqni^on  of  wealth,  ia  more  strongly  felt ;  and 
as  a  nation  becomes  more  democratic,  priTete  individuals  are  leu 
Me,  and  tiie  State  more  able,  to  ezecate  works  of  such  magnitude. 
I  do  not  heritate  to.  assert  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  ail  goyem- 
meots  at  the  present  time  ia  to  take  upon  themselves  alone  the  ese« 
oution  of  these  undertakings;  by  which  means  they  daily  hold  k 
doser  dependance  the  population  whicfa  they  govern. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  state  increases, 
fOid  its  necessities  are  augmented,  the  state  consumption  ot  manup 
frctured  produce  is  always  growing  larger,  and  these  commodities 
•re  generally  made  in  the  arsenals  or  establishments  of  the  govern- 
ment Thus,  in  every  kingdom,  the  ruler  becomes  the  principal 
manufacturer ;  he  collects  and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number 
fl£  engineers,  architect^  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  principal  manufacturer,  but  he  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master  of  all  other 
manufacturers.  As  jMivate  persons  become  more  powerless  by  be^ 
comag  more  equal,  they  can  effect  nothing  in  manufactures  witii- 
e«t  combination;  but  the  government  naturally  seeks  to  place 
Aese  combinations  under  its  own  control. 

IBQfert^,  which  is  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  equality  of  eonditions,  "most  ^v* 
emments  have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  Uf , 
and  of  iDspectiog  the  works ;  which  has  never  been  the  case  with  any  other 
kind  of  property. 

Thus  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
and  sheltered  by  the  same  guarantees  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
ikllen  under  the  oonurol  of  the  State.  The  State  either  works  them  or  farms 
them ;  the  owaets  of  them  are  mere  teoapts,  deriving  their  rights  froia  the 
State;  aad,  mcveover,  ^e  State  almost  eYerynrhere  claims  the  power  of 
directing  their  operatious ;  it  lays  down  rules,  enforces  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticular methods,  subjects  the  mining  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence,  and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  government-court  of  justice^ 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  toother  hands;  so  that  the 
•government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  hut  has  all  the  adventurers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mhies 
^iocreases  also;  new  ones  are  opened;  the  mbing  populadon  extends  and 
grows  up ;  day  by  day  governments  augment  their  subterranean  dominions 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 
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It  must  be  admitted  lliat  these  ooUectm  beings,  whidi  arecaBed 
oombinatioDS,  9ste  stronger  and  more  fiirmidable  than  a  private  uh 
dividual  can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have  less  of  the  responsibilitj 
of  thar  own  acdons ;  whence  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  shoold 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  so  great  an  independence  of  the  supreme 
gOTemment  as  might  be  conceded  to  a  private  individual/ 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as  their 
own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it  Among  democratic  nations  it 
is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  gov* 
ernment  can  ever  display  itself:  hence  the  latter  always  looks  with 
ill-fiaivour  on  those  associations  which  are  not  in  its  own  power; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  democratic  nations, 
the  people  themselves  often  entertain  a  secret  feeling  of  fear  md 
jealousy  against  these  very  associations,  which  prevents  the  citixens 
from  defending  the  institutions  of  whidi  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private  bodies^ 
b  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  whole  community, 
astonidi  and  alarm  the  people;  and  the  free  use  which  each  asso- 
ciation makes  of  its  natural  powers  is  almost  regarded  as  a  dai^er^ 
ous  privilege.  All  the  associations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are, 
moreover,  new  corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  time ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  notion 
of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of  government  is 
unbounded;  hence  it  is  not  surprismg  that  they  lose  thor  freedom 
at  their  birth. 

Among  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of  associations 
which  cannot  be  formed  until  the  State  has  examined  thdr  by-laws 
and  authorized  their  existence.  In  several  others,  attempts  are 
made  to  extend  this  rule  to  all  associations ;  the  consequences  of 
such  a  policy,  if  it  were  successftd,  may  easily  be  foresem. 

K  once  the  sovereign  had  a  general  right  of  authorizing  assoda* 
tions  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  he  would  not  be  long 
without  claiming  the  right  of  superintending  and  managing  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  departing  from  the.  rules  laid  down 
by  himself.  In  this  manner,  the  State,  after  having  reduced  all 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  associations  into  dependance,  would 
proceed  to  reduce  into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  asso- 
ciations already  formed — ^that  is  to  say  almost  all  the  men  who  are 
now  in  existence. 
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Govemmettts  ikm  ajqpM)]»ia£e  to  thcsuselves,  aad  convert  to  their 
own  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power  irhicb  manufac 
tuiing  interests  have  b  our  time  brought  into  the  world.    Mani&* 
fitttures  govern  us-— they  govern  manufactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been  saying, 
that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired  my  meaning 
ft  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the  reader  thinly  that  the 
examples  I  have  adduced  to  support  my  observations  are  insufficient 
or  Ol-chosen — if  he  imagines  that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated 
the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  have  underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  I  entreat  him  to 
lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn  bis  mind  to  reflect 
for  himself  upon  the  subjects  I  hfive  attempted  to  explain.  Let 
him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  place  in  France  and  in 
other  countries — ^let  him  inquire  of  those  about  him->— let  him  search 
himself,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  arrive,  without  my 
guidance,  and  by  other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought 
to  lead  him. 

He  will  perceive  that  for  tibe  last  half  century,  centralization  has 
everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Wars, 
revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to  promote  it ;  all  men  have 
laiboured  to  increase  it  « In  the  course  of  the  same  period,  during 
which  men  have  succeeded  each  other  with  smgular  rapidity  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  thdr  notions,  interests,  and  passions  have  been  jn- 
finitely  diversified ;  but  all  have  by  some  means  or  other  sought  to 
centralize.  Tliis  instinctive  centralizsUion  bas  been  the  only  settled 
point  amidst  the  extreme  nmtabtlity  of  their  lives  and  of  thar 
thoughts. 

If  the  reader,  after  having  investigated  these  details  of  human 
afiairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a  whole,  he  will  U 
struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand  the  most  settled  dynasties 
shaken  or  overthrown ; — ^the  people  everywhere  escaping  by  vioi* 
lence  from  the  sway  of  their  laws — abolishing  or  limiting  the  au* 
thority  of  their  rulers  or  their  princes; — the  nations,  which  are  not 
in  open  revolution,  restless,  at  least,  and  excited — all  of  them  ani* 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  this 
very  period  of  anarchy,  and  among  these  untractable  nations,  the 
incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  government^ 
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beeoming  mofe  centralized,  more  adventnroti^  more  vtaolule^  more 
extensire : — ^the  people  perpetually  MUng  under  die  cMtxol  of  tto 
public  administration — ^led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  fofthir 
portion  of  their  indiridoal  independence,  till  the  ttery  men,  who 
firom  time  to  lame  upset  s  ttirone  and  trample  on  a  race  of  longa^ 
bend  more. and  more  obsequiously  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  a  elerk* 
Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions  appear,  ixi  our  days,  to  be  going  eo; 
the  one  continually  weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  vm 
continually  strengthenmg  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  ht0 
it  appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  woAif 
it  appears  that  these  two  reTolutions  are  inthnately  connected  to* 
gether,  that  they  originate  in  the  same  source,  and  diat  after  harriag 
followed  a  separate  course,  they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result 

I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  or 
implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book :  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  the  principle  of  quality  itself,  with  the  revohitioft 
whidi  finally  establishes  that  principle  in  the  social  conditicm  smd 
the  laws  of  a  nation :  here  Ues  the  reason  of  almost  all  the  phe- 
nomena vriiich  occasion  our  astonishment 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  least,  were  founded  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  they  more  or 
less  represented  or  defended  the  principles  of  inequality  and  of 
privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and  interests,  which  the 
growing  principle  of  equality  introduced,  preponderate  in  govern- 
ment, our  contemporaries  had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  establish- 
ed'powers.  This  led  them  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into* 
many  of  them,  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  independwice, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  thor  object,  always  engender 

I  do  not  beliere  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some 
violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property  and  persons ;  and  almost 
all  these  changes  have  been  attended  with  much  anarchy  and 
license,  because  they  have  been  made  by  the  least  civilized  portion 
of  the  nation  against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out  As  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  was  glow- 
ing with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  old 
aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that  revolution,  displayed  a  strong  spirit 
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of  independence ;  but  as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  equality  be* 
came  more  complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they  strength* 
ened  and  centralized  their  governments.  They  had  sought  to  be 
free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal ;  but  in  proportion  as 
equality  was  more  established  by  the  aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself 
was  thereby  rendered  of  more  difficult  attabment. 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  contempora- 
neous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how  a  people  mi^ 
organise  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  commimity,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  ba£9ing  the  authority  of  the  nobffity  and  braving 
the  power  of  all  king»-^t  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win 
ficeedom,  and  the  way  to  lose  it 

In  our  days  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  dilapidated  on 
every  side— they  see  all  ancient  au&ority  gasping  away,  all  ancient 
barriers  tottering  to  their  faD,  and  ll^e  judgement  of  the  wisest  is 
troubled  at  the  sight:  they  attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  thtit  man^ 
kind  is  about  to  fall  int6  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  tfie 
final  consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps  as- 
sume a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put  no  trust 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate  my  contempora- 
ries :  I  see  well  enough  that  tiie  nations  of  this  age  are  turbulent, 
but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest, 
at  the  dose  o^  those  perturbations  which  rock  the  base  of  thrones^ 
the  dombation  of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ever 
before 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  80BT  O^  DISBPOTISM  DEMOCKATIC  NATIOKB  HAVB  TO  FSAE. 

I  HAD  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  that  a 
demcK^ratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans, 
might  offer  singular  facilities  for  the  establishmeniof  despotism » 
and  I  perceived^  upon  my  return  to  Europe,  how  much  use  had 
already  been  made  by  most  of  our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  thf 
sentiments,  and  the  wants  engendered  by  this  same  social  con- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  circle  of  their  power. 
This  led  me  to  think  that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would 
perhaps  eventually  undergo  some  sort  df  oppression  like  that 
which  hung  over  several  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five  yean 
of  further  meditations,  have  not  diminished  my  apprehensiona; 
but  they  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  in  former  ages  so  absolute  or  so  pow- 
erful as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency,  and  with^ 
out  the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the  parts  of  a  great 
empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all  his  subjects  iadis* 
criminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regulation,  and  personally  to 
tutor  and  direct  every  member  of  the  community.  '  The  notion 
of  such  an  undertaking  never  occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
if  any  man  had  conceived  it,  the  want  of  information,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  administrative  system,  and  above  all,  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would 
speedily  have  checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
the  different  nations  of  the  empire  still  preserved  manners  and 
customs  of  great  diversity :  although  subject  to  the  same  mon- 
arch, most  of  the  provinces  were  separately  administered;  they 
abounded  in  powerful  and  active  municipalities ;  and  although  the 
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whole  goYerni&tot  of  the  empire  was  oe&tered  m  the  hands  of  th« 
emperor  alon«,  aud  he  always  remained,  upo^  occasions,  the  su^ 
preoie  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life  and  prii^te 
occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his  control.  The  em? 
perors  possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immense  and  .unchecked  power, 
which  allowed  them  to  gratify  all  Aeir  whimMpal  tastes,  And  to 
eoDploy  for  that  purpose  the  whole  strength  of  the  State.  They 
frequently  abused  that  power  arUtrarily  to  deprive  their  subjeeta 
of  property  or  of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremdy  onerous  to  the 
few,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  greats  number;  it  was  fixed  to  some 
few  main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
range  was  limited. 

But  it  would  seem  that  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  oiff  days,  it  might  assume  a  difr 
ferent  character;  it  would  be  more  extensive  and  more  mild;  it 
would  degrade  men  without  tormenting  them.  I  do  not  question, 
that  in  an  age  of  instruction  and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns 
might  more  easily  succeed  in  collecting  all  poUtical  power  into 
their  own  hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habijtually  and  decidedly 
within  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of  an- 
tiquity could  ever  do.  But  this  same. principle  of  equality  which 
fecilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigour.  -We  have  seen  how  the 
manners  of  society  become  more  humane  and  gentle  in  proportioil 
as  men  become  more  .equal  and  alike.  When  no  member  of  the 
community  has  much  pawer  or  much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were, 
without  opportunities  and  a  field  of  action.  As  .all  fortunes  are 
scanty,  the  passions  of  men  are  naturally  circumscribed-^their 
imagination  limited,  their  pleasures  simple.  This  universal  modera^ 
tion  moderates  the  sovereign  himself,  and  checks  within  certain 
limits  the  inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  ol  the 
state  of  society  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  arising  from  causes 
beyond  my  subject;  but  I  shall  keep  within  the  limits  I  have  laid 
down  to  myself. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent  and  even  cruel  at 
certain  periods  of  extreme  effervescence  or  of  great  danger;  but 
these  crimes  will  be  rare  and  brief.  When  I  consider  the  petty 
passions  of  our  contemporaries,  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the 
extent  of  their  education,  the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness 
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«f  their  maniitff  Hieir  regular  and  iddnalTioas  laliib,  and  tke  i^ 
■atraint  wbidi  tbej  ahnost  all  obaenre  m  Aen-  i^oes  oa  less  IIbb  in 
tliajr  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  (bat  they  ^vrill  meet  widi  ^^aala  m 
their  rulers,  but  rather  guardiaiis.* 

I  think  then  that  the  q>ecie8  of  impression  by  ivlncfa  ( 
aations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  wUch  ever  bcfoce  < 
in  the  world:  our  contemporaries  will  find  no  prototype  of  it  in  1 
nmnoriea.  I  am  trying  myself  to  dioose  an  expression  wUdi  w3 
aecurately  convey  the  whde  of  the  idea  I  have  Ibnned  of  it,  b«l 
in  vain ;  the  oM  words  despotism  and  tyranny  are  ins^qpn^risAe: 
the  thing  itself  is  new;  and  once  I  cannot  name  it,  I  must  attenqit 
to  define  it 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  which  despotism  may 
appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observation  is 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  all  equal  and  alike,  incessan^ 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  petty  and  paltry  pleasures  with  which 
they  glut  their  Mvea.  Each  of  them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger 
to  the  fate  of  all  the  rest — his  children  and  his  private  friends  ooi^ 
stitute  to  him  the  whole  of  mankind;  as  for  the  rest  d  his  fellowir 
citizens,  he  is  dose  to  them,  but  he  sees  them  not; — ^he  touches 
them,  but  he  feels  them  not ;  he  exists  but  in  himself  and  for 
lumself  alone ;  aqd  if  his  kindred  still  remain  to  him,  he  may  be 
said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country* 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelary  powcr^ 
which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  thek  gratifications,  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  absolute,  minute,  r^^ular, 
provident,  and  mild.  It  would  be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent^ 
ifi  like  that  authority,  its  object  was  to  pr^are  men  for  mannood^ 

*  I  haiva  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  amid  the  rriasacion 
of  democratie  roaimert,  aad  as  a  coosequence  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
army,  a  military  govemmeat  were  ever  to  be  founded  among  any  of  tha 
nations  of  the  present  age.  I  think  that  even  such  a  government  would  oot 
differ  rery  much  from  the  outline  I  hare  drawn,  and  that  it  would  retain 
none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy.  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  such  a  case,  a  sort  of  fusion  would  take  place  between  the  hahita 
ef  official  men,  and  those  of  the  military  service.  *  The  administratiiai 
would  assume  something  of  a  military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  tlra 
usages  of  the  aivil  administration.  The  result  would  be  a  regular^  dea^ 
exact,  and  absolute  system  of  .government :  the  people  would  become  tLa 
tedection  of  the  ^my,  and  the  eommunity  be  drilled  like  a  garrison. 
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twt  it  Seeks  on  the  cxmtrary  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childliood : 
it  is  well  content  that  Ae  people' should  rejoice,  provided  they  think 
of  nothing  but  rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such  a  goycrnment 
willingly  labours,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole  agent  and  the  only 
arbiter  of  that  happiness :  it  provides  for  their  security,  foresees 
and  supplies  their  necessities,  facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages 
therr  principal  concerns,  directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  de- 
scent of  property,  and  subdivides  their  inheritances — what  remains, 
but  to  spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
living? 

Thus  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free  agency  of  man 
less  useful  and  less  frequent;  it  circumscribes  the  will  within  a 
narrower  range,  and  gradually  robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  him* 
self.  The  principle  of  equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  things: 
it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  lode  on 
Ihem  as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each  member  of  the  com* 
Branity  in  its  powerful  grasp,  and  fashioned  them  at  will,  the  su- 
preme power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole  commimity.  It 
covers  the  surface  of  society  with  a  net-work  of  small  complicated 
rules,  minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the  most  original  minds 
and  the  most  energetic  characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
the  crowd.  The  will  ct  man  is  not  shattered,  but  softened,  bent^ 
and  guided :  men  are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly restramed  from  acting :  sudi  a  power  does  not  destroy,  but 
it  prevents  existence;  it  does  not  tyrannize,  but  it  compresses, 
enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupifies  a  people,  till  each  nation  is 
reduced  to  be  nothing  heiter  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
animals,  of  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular,  quiet,  and 
gentle  kind  which  I  have  just  described,  might  be  combined  more 
easily  than  is  commonly  believed  with  some  of  the  outward  forms 
of  freedom ;  and  that  it  might  even  establish  itself  under  the  wing 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  conflicting 
pasrions ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  fhey  wish  to  remain  free :  as 
they  cannot  destroy  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  contrary  pro- 
pensities, they  strive  to  satisfy  them  both  at  once*  They  devise  a 
sole,  tutdary,  and  all-powerfol  form  of  government,  but  dected  hf 
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the  people.  They  combine  the  principle  of  centralization  and  tikat 
of  popular  sovereignty ;  this  gives  them  a  resjHte :  they  consDie 
themselves  for  being  in  tutelage  by  the  refiedion  that  they  have 
chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows  himsdf  to*be  put 
in  leading-«trings»  because  he  sees  that  it  is  not  a  person  or  a  clas( 
of  persons,  but  the  people  at  large  that  holds  the  end  of  his  chain. 

By  this  syste^n  the  people  shake  ofif  their  state  of  dependance 
just  long  enough  to  select  their  master,  and  then  relapse  into  it 
again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  present  day  are  quite* content* 
ed  with  this  sort  of  compromise  between  administrative  despotism 
and  the  sovereignty  pf  the  people ;  and  they  think  they  have  done 
enough  for  the  protection  of  individual  freedom  when  they  have 
surrendered  it  to  Hie  power  of  the  nation  at  large.  This  does  not 
satisfy  me :  the  nature  of  him  I  am  to  obey  signifijBS  less  to  me 
than  the  fact  of  extorted  obedience. 

I  do  not  however  deny  that  a  constitution  of  this  kind  appears  to 
me  to  be  infinitely  preiferable  to  one»  which,  aiter  having  concen- 
trated all  the  powers  of  government,  should  vest  them  in  the  hands 
of  an  irresponsible  person  or  body  of  persons.  Of  all  the  forms 
which  democratic  despotism  could  assume,  the  latter  would  assu- 
redly be  the  worst. 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watdied  by  a  legis- 
lature which  ii^  really  elective  and  independent,  the  oppressicm 
which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes  greater,  but  it  is 
always  less  degrading ;  because  every  man,  when  he  is  Of^ressed 
and  disanned,  may  still  imagme,  that  while  he  yields  obedience  it 
is  to  himself  he  yields  it,  and  that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclina- 
tions that  all  the  rest  give  way.  In  like  manner  I  can  understand 
that  when  the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependant 
opon  the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  whidi  every  citizen  is 
deprived,  not  only  serve  the  head  c^  the  state,  but  the  state  itself; 
and  that  private  persons  derive  some  return  (torn  the  sacrifice  of 
their  independence  which  they  have  made  to  the  public.  To  create 
a  representation  of  the  people  in  a  very  centralized  country  is, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  evil  which  extreme  centrali2»tion  may 
produce,  but  not  to  get  rid  of  it 

I  admit  that  by  this  means  room  is  left  for  the  intervention  of 
individuals  in  the  more  important  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
nppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private  ones.    It  must  oat  be 
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Ibtgotien  tbat  it  is  especially  dangeromto  endare  men  ki  Hie  mmor 
details  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  tiiizik 
freedom  less  necessary  in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  secare  of  tber  one  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affiuis  breaks  ont  every  day,  and  is  felt  by 
the  whole  community  indiscrimioately.  It  does  not  drtre  m^  to 
resistance,  but  it  crosses  them  at  every  turn,  till  they  are  led  to  Bat* 
render  the  exerdse  of  their  will.  Thus  their  spirit  is  gradually 
broken  and  their  diaracter  enervated;  whereas  that  obedience, 
which  is  exacted  on  a  few  important'  but  rare  occasions,  only  ex- 
hibits servitude  at  certam  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it 
upon  a  small  number  of  maa.  It  is  vain  to  summon  a  people,  which 
has  been  rendered  so  dependant  on  the  central  power,  to  choose 
from  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  that  power ;  this  rare  and 
Inirfetercise  of  their  free  dioice,  however  important  it  may  be^ 
wi}l  not  prevent  them  from  gradually  losing  the  faculties  of  thiidc- 
iz^,  feeling,  and  acting  for  themselves,  and.  thus  gradually  falling 
bdow  the  level  of  humanity.* 

I  add  that  they  vnll  soon  become  mcapable  of  exercising  the 
great  and  only  privilege  which  remains  to  them.  The  democratic 
nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into  their  political  constitu* 
tion,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  augmenting  the  despotism  of 
thdr  administrative  constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  para* 
doxes.  To  manage  those  minor  affairs  in  which  good  sense  is  all 
that  is  wanted — ^the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task ;  but 
when  the  government  of  the  countiy  is  at  stake,  the  people  are  in- 

*  It  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  affirmed  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  present  age  is  license  or  tyranny,  anarchy  or  despotism.  Both  are 
equally  to  be  feared ;  and  the  one  may  as  easily  proceed  as  the  other  from 
the  self-same  cause,,  namely,  that  general  apathy^  which  is  the  consequence 
of  v^hat  I  have  termed  Individualism:  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  that 
the  executive  govemment,  having  mustered  a  few  troops,  is  able  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  one  day,  and  the  next  day  a  party,  which  has  mustered 
some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks,  can  also  commit  acu  of  oppression.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to  last;  and  the  causes  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  easily,  prevent  them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  be 
cause  nothing  opposes  them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them. 
The  proper  object  therefore  of  am  most  strenaoua  resistance,  is  far  leas 
either  anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  almost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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▼oiled  witli  imnieBse  powen;  thc]r  aire  aHernatelj  Bode  tb^  pkj 
tfaiBgs  of  thar  ruler,  and  his  masters — more  than  longs,  and  less 
Aan  men.  After  haymg  exhausted  all  (he  different  modes  of  deo» 
Uon,  without  finding  one  to  suit  their  purpose,  thej  are  still  amase^ 
and  still  bent  on  seeking  further;  as  if  the  evil  tfaej .remark  did  not 
originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  far  more  than  in  that  of 
the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  coDceiye  how  men  who  have  entirely 
given  up  the  habit  of  self-^remment  diould  succeed  in  making  a 
proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  govemed ;  and  no 
one  will  ever  believe  that  a  liberal,  wise,  and  energetic  govern* 
ment  can  q>ring  from  the  suffitiges  of  a  subservient  people. 

A  constitution,  wUch  should  be  rq[)ublican  in  its  head  and  idtr** 
monarchical  in  all  its  oth^  parts,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
riiort-^lived  monster.  The  vices  of  rulers  and  the  ineptitude  of  the 
people  would  speedily  bring  about  its  ruin ;  and  the  nation,  weiry 
C|f  its  representatives  and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutiois^ 
or  soon  return  to  stretch  itseJ  at  the  feet  of  a  angle  i 
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CHAPTER   Va 
coimmrATiQif  op  ^thb  feeohhm  c|urjn& 

,  I  BgLiBTB  that  it  .k  easier  to  establish  an  absolute  and  deepotie 
gisvfsmmem  wxiong  a  people  in  which  the  conditions  of  society  are, 
equal,  than  among  any  other ;  and  I  think  that  if  such  a  goyern- 
raent  were  once  established  among  s^eh  a  people,  it  would  not  only 
oppress  men,  but  would  eyentually  strip  each  of  them  of  several  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  Despotism  therefore  appears 
to  zi^e  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic  ages.  I  should  have 
loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  but  in  the  time  in  which  we 
live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it     ^  , 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  shaU  attempt,  in 
tte  ages  upon  which  we  are  entering,  to  base  freedom  upon  aristo- 
Gratic  pri^ege,  wiU  fail) — ^that  all  who  shall  attempt  to  draw 
and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single  class,  will  fail.  At  the 
psreseot  day  no  ruler  is  skilful  or  strong  enough  to  found  a  despo- 
tism, by  re-establishing  permanent  distinctions  of  rank  among  his* 
subjects :  no  legislator  is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  preserve  free 
institutions,  if  he  does  not  take  equality  for  his  first  prindple  and 
his  watchword.  All  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  would  es- 
labUsh  or  secuce  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  fellow- 
men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality;  and  the  only 
worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such,  is  to  be  so :  upon 
this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy  enterpl-is^.  Thus  the  question 
B  not  how  to  reconstruct  aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make 
liberty  proceed  out  of  that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God 
has  placed  us. 

liiest  two  truths  appear  to  me  simple,  clear^  and  fertile  in  con- 
iequences ;  and  they  naturally,  lead  me  to  con^der  what  kind  of 
free  government  can  be  established  among  a  people  in  which  social 
eonditbns  are  equa«. 
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It  results  from  the  Tery  constitation  of  democratic  nations  and 
from  their  necessities,  that  the  power  of  govemment  among  them 
must  be  more  uniform,  more  coitralized,  more  eTctensive,  more 
searching,  and  more  efficient  than  in  other  touhtries.  Society  at 
large  is  naturally  stronger  and  more  active,  individuals  moie  sub* 
ordinate  and  weak;  the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less;  and  this 
is  inevitably  the  case. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  private  ind^ 
pcndaice  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic  as  in  aristocratie 
countries ; — nor  is  this  t<)  be  desired ;  for,  among  aristocratic  nations^ 
th«  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  th^  prosperi^  of 
the  greater  number  to  the  greatness  of  the  few.  It  is  both  neces- 
saiy  and  desirable  that  the  government  of  a  democratic  people 
should  be  active  and  powerful:  and  our  object  should  not  be  to 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from  abodng 
its  aptitude  and  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages,  was,  that  the  so* 
preme  power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself  alone  the  govem- 
ment and  administration  of  the  community ;  those  fnnctions  were 
necessarily  partially  lefl  to  the  members  of  the  aristocracy:  sd  that 
as  the  supreme  power  was  always  ^divided,  it  never  weighed  with 
its  whole  weight  and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by  its  im- 
mediate agency ;  but  as  most  of  the  agents  who  discharged  its  du- 
ties derived  their  power  not  from  the  State,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  birth,  they  were  not  perpetually  under  its  controL 
The  govemment  could  not  make  or  unmake  them  in  an  instant,  at 
pleasure,  nor  bend  them  in  strict  uniformity  to  its  slightest  ea* 
price— this  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  private  independence. 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same  means 
at  the  present  time ;  but  I  discover  certain  democratic  expedients 
which  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Instead  of  vesting  ih  the 
govemment  alone  all  the  administrative  powers  of  which  corpora- 
tions and  nobles  have  been  deprived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
entrusted  to  secondary  public  bodies,  temporarily  composed  of  pri- 
vate citizens :  thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  mors 
secure,  and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans^  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French*  sCiR 
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^iesignale  bj  the  name  of  Gounty  the  largest  of  their  admioistra ' 
tire  districts :  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord-fieutenant  are  in 
part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  period  of  equality  Uke  our  own  it  would  be  unjust  and  un« 
reasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers ;  but  there  is  nothmg  to 
priBfvent  us  from  substituting  elective  public  officers  to  a  certain 
extent  Election  is  a  democratic  expedient  which  ensures  the  in* 
dependenoe  of  the  public  officer  in  relation  to  the  govemmeiiit,  as 
much  and  even  more  than  hereditaiy  rank  can  ensure  it  among 
aristocratic  nations. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential  parsons 
who  are  competent*  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  who  cannot  be 
easily  or  secretly  oppressed  :  such  persons  restrain  a  government 
within  general  haUts  of  moderation  and  reserve.  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  democratic  countries  contain  no  such  pecsons  naturally; 
but  scHnething  analogous  to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial 
means*  I  firmly  believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  found- 
ed in  the  world ;  but  I  think  that  private  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealdi,  influence,  and 
strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristpcraey.  By  this 
means  many  of  the  greatest  political  advantages  of  aristocracy 
wotdd  be  obtained  without  its  injustice  or  its  dangers.  An  asso* 
ciation  for  political,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
even  &r  those  of  science  and  literature,  is  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened member  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
pleasure  or  oppressed  without  rononstrance ;  and  whicji,  by  de» 
fending  its  own  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, saves  liie  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy  every  man  is  always  bound  so  closely 
to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  cainnot  be  assailed  without 
their  eoming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of  equality  ev^  man 
naturally  stands  alone ;  he  has  nO  hereditaiy  friends  whose  co-op- 
eration he  may  demand — ^no  class  upon  whose  sympathies  he  may 
rely:  he  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impu- 
nity. At  the  present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  oommu* 
nity  has  therefore  only  one  method  of  self-defence — ^he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his  c(»nplamt, 
fae  may  appeal  to  mankind :  the  colj  means  he  has  of  making 
fliia  appeal  i$  by  the  press.     Thus  the  lijberty  of  the  press  it 
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iafioitely  more  valuable  aaioag  democratic  nataonsDian  among  ail 
others ;  it  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which  equality  may  pro* 
duce.  Equality  sets  men  apart  and  weakens  them ;  but  the  prev 
places  a  powerful  wea))on  within  every  man's  reach,  which  the 
weakest  and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.  Equality  deprives  a 
Btan  of  the  support  of  bis  connexions  ;  but  the  press  enables  him 
to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his  £eUow-men  to  his 
atsistanoe.  Printing  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  equality,  and 
it  is  also  one^f  its  best  correctives. 

I  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may,  strictly  ^aking^ 
do  without  the  liberty,  of  the  press :  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
those  who  live  in  democratic  countries.  To  protect  their  personal 
independence  I  trust  not  to  great  political  assemblies,  to  parlia* 
mentaiy  privilege,  nor  to  the  assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All 
these  things  may,  to  a  certain  ^ctent,  be  reconciled  with  personal 
stsrvitude — but  that  servitude  cannot  be  complete  if  the  press  is 
free :  the  press  is  the  chiefest  democratic  instrument  of  freedom* 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  power.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to  private  inter* 
ests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  cm  minute  objects  submitted 
to  its  observation :  another  essential  quality  of  judicial  power  it 
never  to  volunteer  its  asastance  to  the  oppressed,  but  always  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  cem* 
plunt,  however  feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself 
upon  the  ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finger  of  the  govern^ 
ment  are  constantly  intruding  into  the  minutest  details  of  human 
actions,  and  when  private  persons  are  at  once  too  weak  to  pro* 
tect  themselves,  and  too  much  isolated  for  them  to  reckon  upon 
the  assistance  of  their  fellows.  The  strength  of  the  courts  o!  law 
has  ever  been  the  greatest  security  which  can.  be  offered  to  persoii* 
al  independence ;  but  this  is  more  eq>ecially  the  case  in  democratic 
ages :  private  rights  and  interest  are  in  constant  danger,  if  Om 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more  strong  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Equality  awakens  in  men  several  propensities  extremely  dan^ 
geroua  to  fineedom,  to  whieh  the  attention  of  the  legislatitf  oug||t 
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^pntantlj  to  be  direeted.    I  AsSi  only  remnd  tibe  reader  «f.tf» 
most  important  anncMig  them. 

Men  living  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  eomprehend  tibe 
utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for  tbem — ^I  have 
idsewfaere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms  excite  their  cont^npt 
SEnd  often  their  hettred ;  as  they  commonly  aspire  to  none  btit  eaay 
and  present  gratifications^  they  rush  onward  to  the  object  of  their 
desireS)  and  the  slightest  delay  exasperates  them.  This  same  tem* 
per,  carried  with  them  mto  political  hfe,  rendeis  them  hostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  in  soHie  of  their 
JntijectSb 

Yet  this  objection  which  the  men  of  democracies  make  to  forms 
is  the  very  thing  whidi  renders  forms  so  usefel  to  freedom ;  for 
tiieir  chief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people,  to  retard  the  one,  and  to  give 
die  other  time  to  look  about  him.  Forms  become  more  necessuy 
in  poportion  as  the  government  becomes  more  active  and  more 
powerful,  while  private  persons  are  becoming  more  indolent  and 
■lore  feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  m(»«in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  natur^y- respect  them 
iess.    This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most  of  oar 
fontemporariea  for  questions  of  fnm ;  for  the  smallest  questions 
0f  form  have  aoquked  in  our  time  an  importance  which  they  never 
had  before :  many  of  the  greatest  interests  of  mankind  d^>eiid 
upon  them.  I  think  that  if  the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ages 
eould  smnetimes  contemn  forms  with  impunity,  and  frequently  riSe 
above  them,  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is 
now  confided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  fhem  with  re- 
^(i{>ect,  and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In  aris- 
tocracies the  observance  of  forms  veas  superstitious;  among  us 
tikey  ought  to  be  kept  with  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  democratic 
nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads  them  to  de- 
i^  and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  persons.  The  attach- 
ment wlndi  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the  respect  which  they  dis- 
play for  it,  is  generally  proportioned  to  its  importance,  w  to  the 
tegth  of  time  during  which  tiiey  have  enjoyed  it  The  rights  of 
Hfintte  peisons  among  democratio  nations  are  commoniy  of  nudl 
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importance,  of  recent  growth,  and  extremely  precarious — &c  ( 
sequence  is  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  regret,  and  ahnoit 
alwajTS  violated  without  remorse. 

But  it  hai^ens  that  at  the  same  period  and  among  the  same 
nations  in  which  men  concdve  a  natural  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  laige  are  naturally  ex« 
tended  and  consolidated :  in  other  words,  men  become  less  attached 
to  private  rights  at  the  very  time  at  which  it  would  be  most  neces- 
sary to  retain  and  to  defend  what  little  remains  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  democratic  ages,  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the  greatness  of  man  ought  con- 
stantly to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  power  of  government 
from  lightly  sacrificing  the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the 
general  execution  of  its  designs.  At  such  times  no  citizen  is  so 
obscure  that  it  is  not  very  dangennis  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed 
—no  private  rights  are  so  tmimportant  that  they  can  be  surrender- 
id  with  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government  The  reason  is 
plain  I — if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is  violated  at  a  time 
when  the  htunan  mind  is  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the  injury  ^ione  is  confined  to  die  indi- 
vidual whose  right  is  infringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right,  at  the 
present  day,  is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation  and  to 
put  the  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion  at 
this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  among  us  to  be  impaired  and 
lost 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which  a  protracted  rev^ 
lution  cannot  fail  to  engender  and  to  propagate,  whatever  be,  io 
other  respects,  its  character,  its  purpose,  and  the  scene  on  which 
it  takes  place.  When  any  nation  hps,  withb  a  short  qpaoe  of 
time,  repeatedly  varied  its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  tus 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change, 
and  grow  accustomed  to  see  all  changes  ejected  by  sudden  vio- 
lence. Thus  they  naturally  conceive  a  contempt  for  forms  whidi 
daily  prove  ineffectual ;  and  they  do  not  support  without  impi»- 
tience  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  so  often  seen  Uh 
fringed. 

Ah  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  long^  suffim 
to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  begotten  by  a  refo- 
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luticni)  the  principle  of.pubHb  utUity-is.  called  in,  the  doctrine  <rf 
political  necessity  is  conjured  up,  and  men  accustom  themselveg  to 
■acrifice  private  interests  without  scruple,  and  to  trample  on  the 
lights  of  individuals  in  order  more  speedily  to  aecomj^ish  any 
public  purp09e. 

These  habits  and  notions,  whidi  I  shall  call  revolutionary,  be- 
oause  all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristocracies  just  as 
much  as  among  democratic  nations ;  but  among  the  former  tibey 
«  are  often  less  powerful  and  always  less  lading,  because,  there  they 
meet  with  habits,  notions,  defects,  and  impediments,  which  counter* 
act  them :  they  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is 
terminated,  and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses, 
rhis  is  not  always  the  case  in  d^nocratic  countries^  in  which  it  is 
ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies,  becommg  more 
gentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely  disappearing  from  society, 
will  be  gradually  transformed  into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  government.  I  know  of  no  countries 
m  which  revolutions  are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  coun- 
tries ;  because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create  soma 
evils  which  are  permanent  and  Amending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resistance  and 
legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  asset,  as  an  absolute  prop- 
osition, that  the  men  of  democratic  ages  ought  never  to  make  rev- 
olutions ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  especial  reason  to  hesitate 
before  they  embark  in  them,  and  that  it  is  fair  better  to  endure 
many  grievances  in  their  present  condition  than  to  have  recourse 
to  so  perilous  a  remedy. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only 
all  the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present 
diapter,  but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book 
to  treat  of.  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  our  own, 
there  were  private  persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority 
of  exkeme  weakness.  The  outiine  of  sodety  itself  was  not  eanly 
discernible,  and  constantiy  confounded  with  the  different  powers 
by  which  the  community  was  ruled.  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
'men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen,  aggrandize,  and 
neure  the  supreme  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  circumscribe 
imfividual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  aod  to  aubjeol 
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private  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  puUic.  Other  perils  an! 
other  cares  await  the  mor  of  our  n^e.  Among  the  greater  part  of 
modem  nations,  the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its 
constitution,  or  its  name,  has  beoone  almost  omnipotent,  and  private 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weak* 
ness  and  dependance. 

In  olden  sodety  everytiiing  was  different:  unity  and  unifarmity 
were  nowhere  to  be  met  with/  In  modem  society  everything 
threatens  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristiei 
of  each  individual  will  soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  world.  Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  notion,  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone  on  the  other  hand  to  exaggerate  the 
idea  that  tne  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought  always  to  bend 
to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

The  political  world  is  metamorphosed:  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,*  but 
distinct  and  settled  limits,  to  the  action  of  the  government;  to 
confer  certain  rights  <hi  private  persons,  and  to  secure  to  them  the 
undisputed  enjoyment  of  those  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to 
maintain  whatever  independence,  strength,  and  original  power  he 
•till  possesses ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  up* 
hold  him  in  that  position — these  appear  to  me  the  main  objects  of 
legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are  now  Altering. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use 
men  in  order  to  make  things  great ;  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a 
little  more  to  make  great  men ;  that  they  would  set  less  value  on 
the  work,  and  more  upon  the  workman ;  that  they  woukl  neVer 
forget  that  a  nation  cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man 
belonging  to  it  is  individually  weak,  and  that  no  form  or  combina- 
tion of  social  polity  has  yet  been  devised,  to  make  an  energetic 
people  out  of  a  cominunity  of  pusillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  among  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions  which 
are  equally  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  tendencies  which  it  engen* 
ders:  they  dread  flieir  own  free  agency — ^they  fear  themselves. 
Other  tUnkers,  less  numerous  but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different 
view:  beside  that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality 
to  termmale  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
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which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They  shaf)e  tbeii 
souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition ;  and,  despairing  of 
remaining  free,  they  already  do  obeisance  in  their  hearts  to  the 
master  who  is  soon  to  appear.  The  former  abandon  freedom,  be- 
cause they  think  it  dangerous ;  the  latter^  because  they  hold  it  to 
be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not  have 
written  this  book,  but  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  deploring  in 
secret  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  exposes  the  independence 
of  man,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  these  dangers  are  the  most 
formidable,  as  v^ell  as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  thos^e  which  futurity 
holds  in  store ;  but  I  do  think  that  they  are  insurmountable. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  iq)on  which  we  are 
entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  independ^ce :  they  are  naturally 
impatient  of  regulation,  and  they  are  wearied  by  the  permanence 
even  of  the  jcondition  they  themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of 
power ;  but  they  are  prone  to  despise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it, 
and  they  eaaly  elude  its  grasp  by  their  own.  mobility  and  insig- 
nificance. 

These  propensities  will  always  manifest  themselves,  because 
tfeey  ori^ate  in  the  groimdwork  of  society,  which  will  undergo 
no  cl^mge :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  despotism,  and  they  will  furnish  fresh  weapons  to  each  succeed- 
ing generation  which  shall  struggle  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Let  us  then  look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salu- 
tary fear  which  makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom^  not 
with  that  faint  and  iifle  terror  which  depresses  and  enervates  tjhe 
besurt 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

0ENEEAL  SUBVET  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Before  I  slose  for  ever  the  theme  that  has  detabed  me  so  longp 
I  would  fain  take  a  parting  survey  of  sdl  the  various  characteristics 
of  modem  society,  and  appreciate  at  last  the  general  influence  to 
be  exercised  by  the  principle  of  equality  upon  the  fate  of  mankind; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  the  dii][iculty  of  the  task,  and  in  presence  of  so 
great  an  object  my  signt  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  society  of  the  modem  world  which  I  have  sought  to  de 
lineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  but  just  come  into  existence 
•Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect  form :  the  great  revolution 
by  which  it  has  been  created  is  not  yet  over ;  and  amid  the  occur- 
rences of  our  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  wiD  pass 
away  with  the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  close. 
The  world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered  by 
the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ;  and  amid 
the  vast  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  none  can  say  how  much  of 
ancient  institutions  and  former  manners  will  remain,  or  how  much 
will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  social  con- 
dition, the  laws,  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  men,  is  still  very 
far  from  bemg  terminated,  yet  its  results  already  admit  of  no  com* 
parison  with  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I 
go  back  from  age  to  age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity :  but  I  find 
no  parallel  to  what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes:  as  the  past  has 
ceased  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wanders 
in  obscurity.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  prospect  so  wide,  so  novel,  and 
so  confused,  some  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  may  al- 
ready be  discerned  and  pointed  out  The  good  things  and  the 
evils  of  life  are  more  equally  distributed  in  the  world :  great  wealth 
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lends  to  ^diflappear,  flie  number  of  small  fertttnes  to  increase;  de* 
flire^  and  gratificatioDS  are  multiplied,  but  eactraoxdmary  prosperity 
and  irremediable  penuiy  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  ef 
ambition  is  unirersal,  out  fhe-sco^e  <^'  ambition  is  seldom,  vast 
£ach  individual  stands  apart  in  solitaoy  weakness;  but  society  at 
hu^e  is  actire,  proyident,  and  powerfid :  the.  performances  of  pri* 
Tate  persons  are  inmgpificant,  those  of  the  State  immense. 

There  is  litQe  energy  of  charaoter;  but  manners  are  miU,  and  . 
laws  humane,  if  there  be  few^  instances  of  exalted  heroismor  of 
virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and  purest  temper,  men's  haUts 
are  r^uhr,  violence  is  rare,  and  cruelty  almost  mdoiown^  Ibunan 
existence  becomes  longer,  and  pi:op£rty  more  secure:  life  is  not 
adorned  with  brilliant  tioplues,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  tran* 
ijuiL  Few  pleasures  are  eit&fer  very  refined  or  very  coarse ;  and 
highly  polishect  manners  are  as  uncommim  as  great  brutality  of 
tastes.  Nd&er  men  of  great  learning^  nor  extremely  ignorant 
communities,  are  to  be  met  with ;  genius  becomes  more  rare,  infor^ 
mation  more  difiused.  Hie  human  mbd  is  impelled  by  the  smafl 
efforts  of  all  mankind  comlnned  together,  not  by  the  strenuous  ae» 
tivity  of  certain  men.  « There  js  less  perfection,  but  more  abund- 
ance, in  all  the  productions  of  the  arts.  -  The  ties  of  race„  of  raidc, 
and  of  country  are  relaxed ;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is  strengths 
tnied. 

If  I  oideavour  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  the  most  promi* 
nent  of  all  these  ififferent  characteristics,  I  shall  have  occasion  ttt 
perceive,  that  what  is  taking  place  in  men^  fortunes  manifests  it* 
self  under  a  thousand  otiier  forms.  Ahnost  all  extremes  are  soA« 
ened  or  blunted:  all-  that  was  most  prominent  is  superseded  by 
some  mean  term,  at  once  less  lofty  and  less  low,  less  brilliant  and 
ksa  obscure,  than  what  before  exbted  in  the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  bebgs,  abaped  in  eadh 
othePs  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothing  rises  and  nothing  falls,  the 
sight  of  Such  umvecsal  unifomnty  saddens  and  diiUs  me,  and  I  att 
tempted  to  regret  that  state  of  socie^  wlnoh  has  ceased  to  ber 
When  the  world  wits  full  of  men  of  great  importance  and  cxtrema 
insignificance,  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  great  leans* 
iftg-and  extreme  ignorance,!  turned  aside  from  the  latter  to  fix  my 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  gratified  my  sympaOies* 
•m  I  admit  that  this  gratification  arose  from  n^  own  Weakneait 
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it  IS  becaiM  I  am  unable  to  see  at  once  all  that^is  atoond  me,  Aal 
I  am  allowed  thus  to  select  ami  separate  tbe  objects  of  my  preA* 
leotion  from  among  so  many  others.  Such  is  not  tho  case  yriA 
tiiat  Almighty  aod  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaee  necesBartly  indndeB 
ti&e  whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distincdy,  though  at 
once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  prosperity 
of  tbe  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which  is  most  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preieirer  of  men.  What  q»- 
peais  to  me  to  be  man's  decfinO)  is  to  Ifis  eye  adrancement ;  what 
afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to  Him.  A  state  of  equality  b  ^rht;K 
Ins  elevated,  but  it  is  more  just;  and^ its  justice,  constitutes  its 
greatness  and  its  beauty.  I  v^nM  strive  then  to  raise  mys^  to 
this  point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and  to 
judge  the  concerns  of  ipen. 

ho  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm  absoiutely  and  gea 
orally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its  toaaer 
one ;  but  it  is  ahready  easy  to  perceive  ttiat  tUs  state  is.  diffeient 
Seme  vices  'and  some  virtues  were  so  infaertnt  in  the  constitution 
of  an  aristocratic  nation,  and  are  so  (^pos^te  io  the  <di$racter  of  a 
aodem  people,  that  they  can  never  be  infused  iota  it;  some  good 
tendencies  and  some  bad  propensities  which  were  nnknown  to  the 
former,  are  natural  to  the  latter ;  some  ideas  suggest  themsdfvs 
spontaneously  to  the  imagination  of  the  one,  which  are  ntteily  re» 
pugnant  to  the  mind  <tf  tbe  otfaec.  They  are  like  two  distinct  or* 
dersofhniaanbebgs^eack  of  which  has  its  own  merits  and  defee^ 
its  own  advantages  and  its  own  evils.  Care  must.  there^M  Im 
taken  not  to  judge  ^e  state  of  society,  which  is  now  ooming  ittto 
odstence,  by  notions  derinred  from  a  state  of  sooiely  whick  no  Vm^get 
exists ;  for  as  these  stataof  society  are  exceedingly  diffeient  in  theat 
itsQcture,  tibey  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  just  or  fair  oomparisoik 

It  would  be  scaroely  mare  reasonable  to  require  of  our  own  coi^ 
temporaries  tlie  peculiar  viitues  which  origimted  ia  the  social  oo»» 
dition  of  tiieir  fisrefaifheis,  siaoe  that  soeial  condition  is  itself  £d«^ 
ami  has  duawtt  into  one  promiseaow  nan  ihe  good  and  evil  ifbkdk 
bebnged  to  it 

IhU;  as  yet  tliese  tluags  are  ittqperfeddj iindei«tix)d.   Ifiadthata 
gnat  number  of  my  eontenporarics  undertake  to  make  ai 
\  hook  among  tha  iaitilHtioBik  tke  o^nianfl^  aad  tta  : 
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which  origmated  in  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  society  as  it  "was : 
a  portbn  of  these  demetits  th^  would  willingly  relinqoishi  but  they 
w<»ild  keep  the  remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world. 
I  apprehend  that  such  men  arft  wasting  thdr  time  and  their  strength 
in  Tirtuous  but  unprofitable  effortB* 

The  object  is  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
inequality  of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
Hew  benefits  which  equality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to  seek  to 
make  oursebves  like  our  progenitor^  but  to  strive  to  work  out  that 
q^ies  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  look  back  firom  this  extreme  limit  of  my 
tasky  and  discorer  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various  objects  whidi 
hare  attracted  my  more  attentive  investigation  upon  my  way,  I  am 
full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes.  I  perceive  mighty  dangen 
which  it  is  possible  to  ward  ofi^mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed or  alleviated  ]  and  I  ding  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that 
for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous  and  proq>erous  they  require 
but  to  will  it 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintain  that  na- 
tions are  never  their  own  masters  here  bekw,  and  that  they  neces- 
sarily obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintelligent  power,  arismg 
fi'om  anterior  events,  from  their  race,  or  from  the  soil  and  climate 
of  their  country.  Such  principles  are  &]se  and  cowardly ;  such 
principles  can  never  produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillani- 
mous nations.  Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  inde- 
pendent or  entirely  free.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 
drde  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass;  batwitlun  the  wide 
verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it  is  with  man,  so 
with  communities.  The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the 
conditions  of  men  firom  becoming  equid :  but  it  depends  upon  them* 
sdves  whether  the  principle  of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  Servitude 
or  fireedom,  to  knowledge  ex  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretcb* 
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AMtmiaiKEBi  the  of  Ato^^rica,  tradi- 
doiuuy  aoeoimts  of,  L  S4. 

Abstiaet  ezpreasions,  preferenbe  for, 
in  democratic  nations,  IL  72.  II- 
Instiations  of  this,  iL  73. 

A^tifity,  the,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, iL  150. 

Administration  of  goyeminent  in 
America,  its  operations  onperceiv- 
ed  hj  travellers,  L  72.  Form  of 
the,  in  the  United  States,  its  con- 
nezioo  with  the  press,  iL  120.  Of 
the  United  States,  general  remarks 
upoQ,  L  81.  Instability  of;  L  22a 
Prejndicial  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, L  229.    Increased  matabiiity 

'  tif  the  Iffws  of,  caused  by  the  year- 
ly change  of  the  legislature,  and 
by  investing  it  with  unbounded 
•  authority,  i.  278.  Other  effects 
pioduoed,  L  270.  Of  the  se?eral 
states  of  the  Union,  difference  of, 
i82. 

Ambitioa  for  wealth,  the  passion 
I  to  all  classes,  iL  137.    In 


the  United  States,  ^  universal  ss»> 
timent,  IL  258.  Causes  whieli 
restrict  its  influence,  ii.  258.  In 
a  democratic  community/when  di- 
vested of  aristocratic  influences,  iL 
259.  Political,  iu  violent  charac- 
ter in  the  United  States,  iL  282. 
The  danger  of  repressing  its  influ- 
ence, ii.  263. 

America,  North,  its  external  form  and 
divisions,  L  17.  Physical  features 
of  its  range  of  mountains,  &c.,  i. 
18L  Its  gloomy  and  steril  aspect 
to  the  first  settlers,  L  21.  Souths 
political  impressions  of  Europeans 
on  their  first  landing  upon,  i.  20. 

American  Indians,  their  probable  ori- 
gm,  L  22.  Their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, L  22,  Peculiarities  of 
their  language  and  its  dialects,  L 
22,  Their  habits  and  characteris- 
tics in  peace  and  war,  i.  23.  Their 
religious  belief,  &c.,  L  24* 

American  literature,  its  characteri^ 
tics  and  future  prospects,  iL  CiOL 

American  women,  the  inteUectnal 
superiority  of,  iL  225L 
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Aineiican Unioot its apparentr  sem- 
blance to  all  other  confederations 
and  its  different  effects,  i.  16t. 

Americans,  their  disbelief  in  the  super- 
natural, ii.  2.  The  peculiarities  of 
their  condition,  ii.  36.  The  advanta- 
ges they  derive  from  England,  ii.  36. 
Their  preference  for  practical  rath- 
er than  speculative  pursuits,  $.  ^. 
Their  commercial  habits,  ii*  37. 
Influence  of  religion  upon,  u.  37. 
Why  they  are  more  addimed  to 
inac^ical  than  to  theoretical  sci- 
epce,iL^4L  Their  iovoiiive  pav- 
er and  ingei^uiiy,  iL  421  Actuated 
hj  the  prinoiple  of  interest,  ii.  130* 
Their  fondness  for  animal  excite- 
ment, iL  167.  UtiUtanauism  of, 
iL  221.  Seriousness  of  the  effect 
of  their  institutions,  ii.  234.  Their 
caatioosoess^and  the  causes  which 
induce  it,  ii.  23^.  Huny  and  im- 
jpetuosity  of,  iL  237.  Curiosity  of 
the,  great,  iL  237.  Their  exces- 
sive vanity,  ii.  238.  Their  cap- 
tiousness,  ii.  238.  Their  other 
peculiar  diaracteristics,  ii.  251, 
CommeTcial  enterprise  of,  ii.  252. 

Amusements,  the  public,  among  an^ 
cient  democracies,  ii.  235. 

Anarchy  sometimes  to  be  feared  from 
free  mstitutions,  ii.  306. 

Anglo-Americans,  their  origin,  its 
importance  in  relation  to  their  fu- 
ture condition,  i.  26.  Their  diver- 
sity of  character  and  disposition, 
L  28.  Their  social  ccmdition,  &c., 
1.  47.  Aristocratic  laws  introduced 
in  the  south  by  the,  L  49. 


Anomalies^  the,  which  (he  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Auglo-Americaaa 
present,  L  44.  Beasons  for  thkb 
L44. 

Anti-social  propensities  of  the  En* 
glish,  ii.  179l 

Apathy,  when  general  among  a  pa^ 
pie,  a  tendency  to  despotism,  ii.  341. 

Archiinfdes,  his  lofty  spint,  te^ 
U.45. 

Aristocratic  nations,  members  od^ 
their  dependance  up6n  one  anoth* 
er,  ii.  94.  The  opposite  tendency 
in  a  deaEMMiacy,  iL  94.  Inatte* 
tions,  remains  of,  in  the  midat  of 
a  colnplete  democracy,  L  .44 

Aiistoeracy,  created  by  manufactnni 
and  business,  iL  171.  Its  origio, 
charactcosties,  and  consequenpca, 
in  a  democracy,  ii.  172.  Its  pdvi- 
leges,  real  or  aasnme^t  ii-  178. 
Its  influence  on  the  sexes,  ii.  ^1& . 

Armies,  American,  their  resttesa 
spirit,  an  inherent  evil  of  theircon- 
stitution,ii.285.  Large,  dangejona 
to  a  republic,  ii.  286,  DemoeraJk, 
their  weaimess  at  the  ouiset  of  a 
campaign,  and  atrength  in  a  pn>- 
tra^ted  war,  iL  291.  Causes  of 
this,  ii.  291. 

Axmies,  democratic,  their  desire  fat 
war,  iL  280.  Standing,  the  neoea- 
sity  of  in  a  republic,  ii.  280.  in 
aristocratic  and  democratia  eoa^ 
.tries  contnated,'iL  281.  OpfKHuv 
tendencies  o^  and  the  dangeia  to 
which  it  exposes,  iL  283.  1m 
character  and  habits  ii.  863. 

Art.  75,  of  the  year  viii.,  not  und«^ 
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MifKl .  kf.  the  Safiiilr  jassd  Amm^ 

artSy.tb^  fiaCftlieH'  cu^ttvatkm  b^ 
the.  Amwieajw,  ii  49.  tiie  profi- 
cienoy  i^  by  the  AmencaiM^  iu  65. 

AsMQiaiioiiB,  iniellecttiftl  and  iitfmi 
in  the  Uniied  States,  lu  11&  Pub- 
lic AaOMDoe  of  aewipapers  oe«  ii« 
lia.  Their  limited  respoosibiUty 
and  rjMtrieted  odepeadtoDe^  iL 
Sae.  Their  reqaicing  state  license, 
iL338«' 

*ikttthoiB,  American,  their  ckaracter- 
iaiks  ^ssentiaUy  English,  iL  5^ 
litemry  &Bie  of,  eageiily  soHght 
to  ia£a^and,ii'  56.  Their rela« 
tiDa.to  the  social  and  politieal  eon* 
diioa  of  %  featicHUt  ii-  ^2.  Their 
Hvnbers  «nd  chamcteristios  in  a 
.d«iiocm6y,iLe3.'  Their  modelin 
entiaily  EngUsh,  ii  ^. 


B. 


Bankropts,  indulgence  shown  to,  in 

'  the  United  States,  ii.  252. 

Hack-Ietter  law-books,  extracts  from 
relating  to  honour,  ii.  256. 

Body  politic  in  the  United  States, 
activity  which  perrades  all  branch- 
es of  the,  and  its  influence  on  so- 
ciety, i.  270.  More  difficult  of 
perception,  than  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  reign  there,  i.  271. 
Difficulty  for  an  American  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  business,  i. 
272.  The  political  agitation  which 
extends  to  ail  social  intercourse, 
IhecaoiM  of  the  eommercial  activ- 


ity or  the  AnenMDSi  i.  d75«  isdi* 
rest  atdraAiages  Co  society  fnm  a 

'  denoonlic  goTemaieaL    . 

Booksi  Mmef  008  in  the  Uoiied-SlaMs, 
ii.  67,  Reprinted  from  JElsgUih 
ediiiaiw,  iL  SB.  Their  aoamity 
among  the  aneients,  ii.  64. 

B«akliags,  piihlie,  their  -eenstmaliMI 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  53. 

c. 

Callings,  all '  honest,  honourahle 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  162.  In- 
dustrial, generally  followed  by  the 
Americans,  ii.  164. 

Capital  punishment,  its  rarity  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  177.  No  instance 
p**  for  political  or  state  oflence,  iL 
177. 

Capitol,  the,  at  Washington,  &c,SL 
55. 

Captiousness  of  the  Americans,  iL 


Caste,  the  dirisions  of,  among  ai 
aristocratic  people,  ii.  174  Its  diai 
tinctions  and  grades,  &c.,  ii.  189. 

Causes  which  influence  the  events  d 
history,  ii.  91. 

Cautiousness  of  the  Americans,  the 
causes  which  induce  it,  ii.,  235. 

Central  power,  recognised  in  age^  of 
equality,  ii.  312.  In  what  manner 
it  offers  a  powerful  counteraction 
.to  the  transformation^  of  society* 
iL312. 

Centralization,  its  import,  as  applied 
to  the  local  and  federal  gortfO^ 
Ai«nU,  L   88.     Of  goTemoMst. 
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317.  Th«  causes  which  icnd  to 
pnTent  this,  iL  -SJ?.  Eaerrathi^ 
to  societf  and  wesJcening  to  itself, 
B.  320.  Fondness  of  militarsr  men 
lor,  ii.  321.  Of  power  induced  hj 
tfie  principle  of  eqioalitf,  ii  382. 

Ohtnge,  lore  of,unoog  n  d«>iocMic 
people,  ii  2t2. 

ChuBCteristics,  genend,  of  a  demo- 
cratic age,  ii.  17. 

Characterisdes,  literary,  of  democra^ 
ie  and  aristocratic  comitries  com- 
pared, ii.  59. 

Characteristics,  peculiar  of  the  Amer- 
icans, iL  251. 

Charges,  levied  by  the  state  under 
the  rule  of  the  American  democ- 
racy, i.  230.  Why  public  expend- 
itures tend  to  increase,  when  the 
people  governs,  L  231.  Why  this 
Is  less  to  be  feared  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  L  232.  Public  expend<* 
itures  under  a  democracy,  L  233. 
Tendencies  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy as  it  regards  the  salaries 
of  public  officers,  L  234.  What 
are  increased  and  what  reduced,  L 
235.  Comparison  of  the  public 
azpenditures  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  i.  236. 

China,  prohibiiionary  rules  of,  iL  261. 

(Chinese,  their  attainments  in  the 
arts,  iL  47. 

Christianity,  its  influence  upon  the 
world,  on  its  first  introduction,  ii  24. 

Christianity,  m  America,  its  few 
forms  and  observances,  ii.  27. 

CttfaDBi  of  the  United  States^  their 


rights  of  mdictiDg  a  pubbe  Ano- 
tionary,L107.  ThehrindiTidnaliii- 
signifioaneo  In  a  democracy,  iL  5& 

Civil  associations,  their  connoion 
with  those  pdlitiesl,ii.  123. 

Classes  of  society  in  a  demodaeyt 
iLd69. 

Clergy,  the,  thdr  hiflnenoe  m  the 
United  States,  iL  27.  Their  le- 
speet  for  latdlectoal  saperimity 
and  pubtie  oiHnioti,  iL  28.  Cha^ 
acteristics  of  their  public  dieooiv- 
ses,  their  habits^  te.,  iL  135. 

Commerd^  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  reflections  on  the  causes  o( 
L  4OT.  The  Americans  destkwd 
by  nature  to  be  a  great  miiitime 
people,  L  45a  Extent  of  their 
coasts,  L  459.  Depth  of  their 
ports,  sise  of  their  rivers,  &e.,  L 
4Ga  Their  ftdUty  for  changing 
their  occupations  and  pursuits,  i 
461.  The  commercial  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  less  attrilh 
utable  to  physical  drcumstances, 
than  to  moral  and  iniellectual 
causes,  L  463.  Reasons  for  this» 
as  instanced  in  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  northern  and 
southem  states,  L  464.  The  pr(» 
perity  of  the  Americans  a  source 
of  advantage  to  British  manu&c- 
tures,  L  464*  The  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  would  not  check  the 
maritime  vigour  of  the  States^  L 
464.  The  Anglo-Americans  will 
naturally  supply  the  wants  of 
South  America,  L  463.  They  will 
become,  like  the  English,  the  te- 
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Ion  of  a  greet  portioh  of  libe  iw^vld, 
1402.  OeDeftdTiew  of  the  whole 
rahjeet,  L  465. 

Combinations  of  Americana,  their 
great  achieTements^  ii.  167. 

Cbiamaaders,  militanr,  in  a  dtemoo* 
rney,  their  disinclinatioii  to  wais 
K.  289. 

OMbpaasion,  the  feelhig  of,  iQ  the 
Americans^aa'cantraeted  with  their 
^otism,  ii.  176« 

Oom^tition  among  tha  Amerieana, 
it  262. 

OomprehensiTe  view  of  men  and 
things,  iL  354. 

Compnlsory  enlistment  ^irefefred  to 
voluntary  reemiting  in  a'demoeia- 
ejr,  ii.  '287.  <  Its  inequality  of  bur- 
den on  a  community,  287. 

Obttcentration  of  power^in  democrat- 
ic nations,  why  approred,  ii.  30a 

.Cottditicm  €i  the  Americana,  a  cause 
of  their  unsettled  opinions,  iL  74. 

Confederated  goremments,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  nations  of  tlus  age  to 
become,  ii.  315. 

Conjugal  authority,  tfaa^respeet  paid 
to,  by  the  women  of  America, 
1L225. 

Conjugal  tie,  respect  paid  to,  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  251. 

Congress,  members  of,  addicted  -to 
frequent  speaking,  ii.  07. 

Congress  ^f  the  Uhiied  States,  the 
influence  of  its  debates  on  the  peo- 
ple, iL  98. 

Connecticut,  the  state  of,  its  code  of 
laws  promulgated  in  1660,  L  97. 

Osnatitntion,  a,  can  cnljr  be  k^gifiully 


sridto^e^,  in  the  early  stafea 
of  a  nation-,  its  effects,  ftc.,  l  l:S2». 

Comrentional  rulea  of  society.  How 
affected  by  the  pnndpleof  demiM^ 
racy,  ii.  20T. 

Coorersatumi  confidence  in,  by  Amei^ 
icaa  women,  ii  210. 

Constituted  powera,  their  appannt 
decline,  iL  835« ' 

Contempt  of  forma,  chazaetcristie  of 
a  democintic  age,  iL  347.  llie 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes,  ii.  347. 

Counties  in  America,  administratiTe 
duties  of,  how  performed,  iL  345. 

Comities,  the,  of  New  England,  com- 
pared with  those  of  France,  L  71. 

Courage,  among  the  Americana,  re- 
garded as  the  highest  rirtue, 
iL252. 

Court  of  sessions,  in  New  £n^and| 
its  authority  and  influence,  L  77. 

Couruof  justice,  in  the  United  States^ 
their  graat  extent  of  power,  L  166i. 
Precautions  of  the  legislature  to 
prerent  its  abuse,  L  106. 

Courts  of  the  Union,  their  right  fix- 
ing' their  own  jurisdiction,  L  148. 
In  what  respect  this  rule  attacks 
the  portion  of  soTereignty  reserred 
to  the  several  states,!,  149,  Choice 
of  the  people,  and  instinetiye  preA 
ercnces  of  the  American  dembeMc 
cy,  L  214.  Talented  people  in  the 
United  States  rarely  irfacedat  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  i.  215.  £a 
▼y  of  the  lower  orders  against  the 
higher,  a  democratio  sentiment,  L 
'21&  Why  distinguished  men  le- 
ahide  themselves  fkomdM^pqUia 
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afikirs»  i.  217.  Caja^es  w^ich  m«y 
Murtlv  correct  tkese  tendeociet  of 
thfi  democracy,  i.  217.  Effects 
produced  on  the  people*  collective- 
ly and  indiTidually,  by  exposuie  to 
4preat  Datiooal  daogeia,  L  217. 
Why  80  many  distioguished  aien 
•toed  at  the  helm  of  afiaks  My 
years  ago  in  America,  l  218. .  The 
inAuence  which  the  ktaUigaftce 
and  maoneis  of  the  people  exercise 
on  its  choice  as  seen  in  the  states 
of  New  £ogIaad»  i.  2ia  Of  cer^ 
tain  laws,  L  219.  Election  hy  an 
electfad  body  and  its  effects,  i.  220. 

Cnminal  justice,  its  mild  adminisira- 
.  tion  in  the  United  States,  iL  177. 

Cnminal  code  and  punishment  in 
the  United  States  compared  with 
France,  ii.  227*  . 

Colliration  of  the  fine  arts, its  extent 
by  the  Americans,  iL  49^ 

Onriosity  of  the  Amerioaos,  gifot, 
iL237. 


Dugrees  of  rank,  th^  among  aristo- 
cratic nations,  ii.  183.  Imperfecdy 
understood  by  Americans,  iL  183. 

Delegates,  dainu  of  their  constita- 
ents  upon,  iL  06. 

Democra<;y,  the  elements  of;  in 
the  first  European  settlers  .  of 
America,  L  28l  In  the  western 
•tales,  carried  to  iu  mmoet  extent, 
■'s  02.  Its  extent  of  iacoosiderable 
tko^iL^   IiekUia 


eaoe,  npon  laaguage,  jL  97.  Im 
tendcBcy  Co  exdnde^  the  past,  bet 
to  open  the  future  to  the  conleok- 
plation  of  the  poet,  iL  78. 

Democratic  goveroment,  theyinNocdi 
AacKiGa,L2ia  Efforuofwhieh 
it  is  capable,  L  245.  Its  sui^gple 
for  independence,  L  266.  Its  en- 
thusiasm o[t  at  the  Gommencenent 
^f  the  war,  ^nd  indifference  at  its 
close,  L  246.  Diflknlties  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  conseriptiaii,  or 
impressment  of  seamen  in  Amcr* 
ioa,  L  246.  Why  less  capable  of 
sustained  effort  than  any  othei^  L 
248.  Iu  self-control  L  249.  lis 
&ults,  for  ;he  most  part  reparable, 
L  250.  Conduct  o(  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  focdgpi  affairs,  L  251. 
The  direction  giren  to  it,  by  Wash^ 
ington  and  Jefosom  L  252.  Ad- 
vantages and  defeats  of  the^ 
brought  to  light,  L  254»  What 
ate  its  real  advanMgea  to  aocieqr, 
L  257*  General  tendency  of  its 
laws,  and  the  habits  of  those  who 
apply  them,  L.2CT.  Its  defeen 
easily  to  be  diseorered  but  not  its 
advantages,  i.  258.  Often  umdc- 
pert  in  its  measures,  L  250.  Itt 
public  officers  having  no  penna* 
nent  interests  distinct  from  those 
of  the  iMJonty,  the  practice  i^ 
suits  of  thia,  L  260.  Its  indirect 
advantages  to  society,  L  276. 

Democratic  republic  in  the  Unilsa 
8tat«B,  the  priadpal  causes  whaoh 
tend  to  maintain  it,  L  315L  Adci- 
dental  or  pyividentiat  eaiisM  -^thie 
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fA^an  kiiriif  pa  ndglifatttn-^-iio 
oe^tral  metropolis,  SBe.»  1 3M  Tbe 
cbtDCW  of  kirth  ip  the  p«o|ilife*s 
f^ymr^  i.  ai8.  How  the  AaMiMii 
Wilde  9ii!e.l^eQ|de4,L  321.  AirMity 
of  the  Anglo-Americaxit  m4aluDg 

:  ypiMeeioa  i>f  ibe  actitades  of  the 
Itew  W pildi  i.  321.  Extraete  from 
CbmK^eUor  Keat>  h  321.  Mueeee 
of  physical  proepcrity  on  tlw  pelit- 

^  $0^1  epioi(9i8  of,  the.  AmeriMASy  L 

.  3S3.  Iflftueoee  of  maDeert  npoa 
•  die  maiateoaidiee  of  the  rtfiMioi  i. 
397.  lafittcttoe  of  MUgioD^  coasid- 
eced  as  a  political  i&stitiitkii,i.  338. 
Jtsproperdefiaittai-rardeQioamla 
.awl  repablican  Qirisdaiuly,  LSSS. 
Anival  of  the  QathpUeain  Amer- 
iea.LS^.  Catholioism  t^  most 
deiaociatie  syetem  of  feli||ieQ..at 
the  pie^i  tiiae,  i  338.  Boirthe 
laws  coDtribate  moce  to  themaio- 
Maaoce  of:  a  tepuhtic*  thaa  the 

j^hyeical  ciffcumstancet  of  the  eoda- 
tiy»  i.  34a  All  the  aatioDa  of 
America  have  a  demooratie  ao- 
ciety,  hut  dcmqctatie  kstitnims 
ase  to  beibond  only  ia  4he  .Uaitad 
Aates,  L  340.    The  Spanwde  of 

hf  physieal  «iuae%.afe  mmble  lo 
n^i&tain  a  demoeiatk  Tep(Me»  i. 
M9.  Mes)deQ»  aainataooe  of  this, 
Jl  haTing  adc^Ked  the  conaticntifln' 
of  the  Upited  Statesnis  notwkh^ 
ainidiag  IB  the  samepiedtcaBMat, ' 
i,  3S1.  The  Aei^o-Ajaerieaiis  of 
the  westy.hss  aUe  to  mhibiam  H> 
thaa  those  of  the  east,  L35L  Se^ 


sens  of  theM  dMBereflt  TisatliiSk 
MS.         .  f  '      :     ^ 

Demecratie  nstitntioiis,  how  pro- 
moted by  the  habits  aod'  expeii^' 
enee  of  the  AmencaDe,  L  343. 
.  What  is  to  be  miderstood  by  lk4 
*iBstraecien  of  the  Americao  people, 
i.  343.  InstnictioQ  in  the  Uiiitied 
Slates  more  saperficialf  bat  more 
generd  tbsli  in  Emy>pe,  i.  345. 
Rapidity  with  whieh  opinions  are 
diffused  over  the  western  states,  L 
S4#.  Practical  experience  more 
serviceable  to  the  Americans,  than 
book-learning,  i.  348.  Whether 
laws  and  manners  are  sufficient  to 
maiDtaitt  them  in  other  coaatriee 
l>eaUe  America,  L  363.  Thatth^ 
Aagio*Ameiieans,  if  in  £nrope» 
wonld  be  obliged  to  modify  theif 
lawa,  i.  363.  Distinction  between 
demooratie  iostiratioas  and  Amer- 
icm  iastitutionsk  i*  854.  Demo- 
emtie  taws  may  be  conceived  dtf> 
fevent  from  those  of  America,  i 
362^  that  the  examine  of  Amer- 
ica enly  proves  it  to  be  possible  to 
regulate  a  democracy  by  the  asdst* 
aace  of  manners  and  legislation,  L 
395L  The  importance  of  this  with 
regard  to  Europe,  i.  356. 

democratic  communities,  averse  to 
refleetioii  and  meditation,  iL  43; 
Its  members  impatient  of  control, 
&e.,  iL  34v  Their  love  of  equality 
the    dominant    passion,  ii.  lOSL 

'   Prsapecilva<^ilaiooeapDii,iL331l  ' 

Dsmocmtie  amies,  thck  derirs  ftr 
war,    Im.,   iL  280.     OonHieth^ 
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flC  ttd  <iM  dttgwi  to 

which  tkejr  expose,  iL  883.  Th«r 

ehaneterisdee,  it  dSS. 
Deicartee,  the  pieoepti  o^  not  etadi- 

ed  by  the  A  weritmii^  ii  2. 
Deseeovthe  laws  ol,  ehasfe  in,  end 

the  effeoQi  pvodueedbf  it  in  .Aiaer- 

Despotism^  the  dsageift  jo(  to  a  den- 

oetmtie  eoostitatioDi  U»  1€0.    Why 

kind  of  to  be  nost  feued  bf  deok- 

oeimtie  nationsy  iL  83d» 
Despodc  power,  in  a  denocneir,  its 

chaneteiistieB,  ii;  U8» 
Disdi^e  in  the  axmks  of  demo* 

omtic nations, iL296L    Amongthe 

ancients,  iL.297^ 
Ussimilarityof  character,  tlie  lesnlt 

of  inequality  of  eondiliqa,  tL  14. 

Djstinctioa  to  bo  drawn  between 

.  what  is  of  puzitanical,  and  what  of 

JlngUdi  origin  in  religUaif  L  4& 
DifisioQ  of  labour,  the  principle  of; 

its  inflneaee  on  a  coBMnnnityi  ii- 

170. 
Dramatic   Uteratore,  its    inflaenoe 

among  democratic  nations^  iL  84. 
Dnuna,  lore  of  the,  its  extent  in  a 

democracy,  ii«  88. 
Dramatic  pi«^»s,  listened  to^  bnt  not 

read  in  a  democratic  nation,  iL  87* 
Dread  of  war,  the^  causes  which  in- 
duce it,  iL  29a 


UKationi  pobUs»  attniiea  pdd  to 
itby  thiNsw  England  iette%  L 


41.  teequiKty,  esUBt,  aadlfti 
Ai«aee  in  AflMiea,  L  fi3.  What 
kind  necessary  ftf  a  ocwutiy  of 
edcntiensJLSil.  Its 
cfaaraeterisCiee  at  the  pieai 
ent  dsrf ,  iL  dSSL- 

Igotism  nmong  the  Americans  ittd 
French  compared,  iL  131. 

Egypt,  the  ignorant  conditton  of  the 
people  o^  iL  9S0. 

EleetioB  of  president,  why  it  does 
not  icanse  a  deWaddn  from  the 
princiides  of  goremment,  L  134. 
Its  influence  on  seeondaiyfunefion' 
aries,  L  196,, 

Election,  inode  o(  in  the  United 

8latee,Ll37.    Crisis  of  the,i  140, 

Calm  wlueh  succeeds  the  agitation 

'  of  the,  in  the  United  States,  L 14L 

Tiie  means  of,  in  a  democracy,  of 

•  CDSuring  the  independence  of  a 
puhlie  officer,  ii.  845. 

BleetioBS,  the,  which  harto  tianspiind 
ainee  the  establishment  of  the  con* 
stitntien;  L  139.  loflaence  of  ^ 
democratie  principle  on  the  laws 
relating  to,  L  881.  When  frequent, 
their  tendency  to  keep  up  a  ferer- 
isheaoitimentjkSSl.  Mutability 
.^thsilaws,  .OpinlensGf  Hamil* 
ton  and  Sut^ammroa  fris  subject, 
Laddk'iVrequancteiauaaBttiee  at, 
their  benaflaialinSQki|4toi|  iL  tlOi 

Elesiive  syatemt:tHe>dmjgwiBtii;*thdr 
increase  in  propcvtton^^to  Mf  Ex- 
tent of  the  exeemive^  pMbgMki^ 
1188.  .What  citoum4ilmceb'^ 
AtTmnable  to  the^  L 133.  *"  '•  ^  *' . 
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•ad   imoMibU  cxtfl«niqA  «(  i^ 
.    America,  Lfi9l 
SliTmdoD,  grant  aBdn^id^ive  iaa 

dtmoeniie  cooaoyi  ii.  261. 
Bloqnence,  padkiDCiitaiy,  to,  duur- . 

•eterirtics  ia  oia  United  Scutes 

L96. 
Jbnfgrants  to  theweet,  tbeir  toili 

aiidTiciMitiidee»iL214b  Aneedote, 

of  this,  «e<«,iL  1314. 
Smnlatioii  iii  tndeecad  piDfrerioiis 

finuted  ia  a  demoerMEf,  B.  M. 
Etagliodt  its  eoeial  eonditioa  in  the 

18th  eentny,  ii  SS9.  . 
■ngUah,  the»  sbeenca  of.Tsniqr  in. 


iki 


inter- 


fc^hmTTij  th-^ 
eannt»iL  1781 

Ssfllish  goremment,  its  meesiiret  b 
the  Hew  EbglftBd  eolouet  eoiidi»> 
eire  to  liberty,  L  86* 

ftpui  rightsy  the  eereial  eondiiiQiit 
«nd  edfnntageeof,  iL  100. 

Equality,  tha  prmci]de  ol^  pnpdi- 
eial  to  the  eoltiTation  of  thft 
ideal*  ii.  761  Pkaioa  foi  iti  eanse 
and  infloeneei  iL  88*  The  extent 
of  iu  infhienoe  in  Fnmee,  ii  88. 
United  with  poliiieal  freedom,  the 
evib  to  which  Uief  cxpoea  iLH>l. 
X|m  dominant  pamion  in  demo* 
emtie  natiooai  iL  102r  Thoeondi- 
tion  oi,  iadneee  rimihiitjr  ef  opin* 
ion%iLl76.  The  pnndple  oi;  its 
tendttcf  to  deapotivBi  ii*  883. 

JtfiiBlity  of  the  aexe«  io  the  United 
Utaie^nupvki  «pon,  iL  884. 


«m  a  demoencf,  iL  STl 

EtiqaettOi  lawn  of,  in  aristocmti»  nn- 

^  tions,  u.  181.  Partial  nei^eet  cC 
uung  the  Amerieane,  H.  181. 

Enfopeanai  dieir  impreesions  on  iDSt 
landrng  on  the  American  coast,  L 
80.  The  dangets  to  whidi  thef 
wodd  be  snbjeeted  in  adopting  the 
ftdeial  system  of  the  Amencana, 
1 188. 

Eoropean  states,  their  tendency  to 
dctaocmtic  liberty,  fcc,  i.  398« 

ExehniTe  pritfleges  repugnant  to  n 
democratic  people,  iL  806* 

EzemtiTe  power,  tiie  r^marKs  on,  l 
184.  Accidental  causes  which 
tend  to  increase  the  ininenceoC 
b'theUitfted  Stttes,  L  180.  Es^ 
letna]'  secority  of  the  Ubion,  ftc, 

Lisa 

Bxeentive  pflwma,  the,  of  thettnl^ 
L«7. 

P. 

Futfa,  artides  cf,  necessary  to  be  dia» 

tingoished  from  external  formi^ 

iLSO. 
Fkimily  relations  in  the  Uinited  States^ 

oompared  with  those  of  anstocrat- 

ie  nations,  iL  800.  * 

Fanatical  enthnshMm  in  Affleilen» 

thete«efeof,fi.l4l 
Fiwmefi,  Amerioan,  their  ndgraioty 

habits,  IL  148. 
FedeNd  eaastHnitun,  Ae  utoryof; 

in «dgi% Achilla    Ittter?dor 
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L  117.  Smnmarj/  of  thtf,  i  118. 
hk  wliat  Nqiceis  Miptriorto  dial 
of  the  tuitet,  i.  161.  Attribtt«d>le 
to  Ike  wifidoHl  of  ike  ftdenl  togfis- 
ktors,  i  102.  LeM  depeftdaot  on 
the  people,  than  the  eereml  aottes, 
L  163.  Jadicial  power  ]eee  eub- 
jected  to  tke  ucliiiatioiie  of  Che 
nuijoritf ,  i.  168.  The  eoDiequeii- 
ees  of  this,  L  165.  Ghaiaeteris- 
tks  whioh  dietinguish  it  from  stt 
othera,  i.  166.  Not  a  federal  bat 
aa  imperileet  aatioMl  goremmeiiti 
i  168.  Advaatage  of  th«  vftmrn^ 
i.  169«  lu  aim  to  luite  the  two- 
fold advantages  lesoitiag  ftaat  a 
ktge  and  small  lafcitoiy,  i.  173. 
its  laws  adapted  to  tha  ezig«ndies 
of  the  people,  i  174.  Its  deleets, 
its  complexity,  demanding  the 
ooBStaat  cxaiaise  of  disoretton  cm 
the  part  of  citizens,  i  176..  Why 
not  adapted  to  all  peoples,  and 
how  the  Anglo  Americans  were 
enabled  to  adopt  it,  L  175w    The 

.  idalire  weakness  of;  i  180.  Its 
fight  of  calling  forth  the  militia, 
kc,  L  18a  The  war  of  1812,  re- 
marks on«  4c&t  1 18i2. 

Federal  gorerament»  the^  division  of 
anthority  oC;  with  that  of  the 
atataSfLli^  2u  prarogaM^Min 
peace  and  in  war  oompnffsd  with 
thai  flC  Fkaaca,  L 120.  Iiwdft* 
dva  powers  oC  i  lilU  fomaniiui 
of  tha  two  taMcbaa  q(  i.  ItM* 

fataal  «awt%'  thvir  Jk^pir^sMt  in 


the  UtAtkd  Blaffli,  1. 145. 
neeeMity,  L  146.  Iffeaas  of  toer- 
mining  the  jtirisSietion  of,  L  148L 
matfaod  of  procedure  of,  i  156. 
Nataral  i^eafcnesa  of  the  jodieiary 
paweir  hr  coaftderatioas,  i.  197. 
The  dQtf  of  legialatofS  to  arrsiign 
private  indivlduab  and  not  states^ 
i.  1^.  Wm  the  AnkeiiGahs  htf^ 
SMaseded  hi  this,  L  16&  Instai- 
ces  of  the  tfrcist  proseeotion  of 

•  ptfrite  individiials,  L  isa  M- 
cre^of  the  an^Rftia  eorat,ener- 
vaimg,  but  not  destrdctive  of  the 
provincial  laws,  i.  X5Q, 

Pemide  education,  attention  paid  to 
it  m  the  United  Statea,  iL  90^  Its 
ioi€|MBdeswe  in  ptotesiaat  aai 
catholic  countriea  codipand,  iL  . 
20ft. 

Famale  mmhttty,  opittiona  of  ptalo^ 
ophers  on,  iL  217. 

Faiidal  ages,  the  ohiradtecistns  a( 
iL  175.  Continsted  with  the  pna* 
«nt,ii.S07. 

Flae  acts,  the  extent  of  thek  cdliivn 
tioB  in  the  Unhed  States, iL  08. 

Fim  aetiiers,  their  ftee  kisUtatiaBB 
and  costoms,  iL  817. 

Fahsaof  pablks  opinktt  m  the  tlniked 
Gtaies,  iL  277. 

FMma,  gtfeat  need' o(4li  a  demdetatia 
oommaaity,  ii.  347. 

PfHtaoes,  tbek  precailthis  eharadat 
in  the  l^^tei  States,  iL  ^i& 

Ftanae,  the  fMftideti  debates  oC  Aair 
eaianrffs  nflatMice,  il«  98m 

Fiano^itopragiM  fii  ttuBxfni 
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*  '|nilaoftl.teedoin,iii  lOB,    FartSier 
'   ^^Dioiw'  on  this  subject)  iL  1 13. ' 

Its  social  conditioa  post  and  pres- 

ftnt,  ii.  222.    Its  coadidoii   under 
.     Louis  XIV.,  ii.  239. 
French  reToluUon,  the  causes  which 

led.toit,  iL  335. 
French,  the,  their  advai^ces  m  the 

exact  sciences,  ii.  43. 
Fr;^e  institutions,  a  taste  for,  induced 

by  the  principle  of  equality,  il  306. 

Their  tendency  to  anarchy,  ii.  307. 

Their  serWtude,  &c.,  ii.  307. 
Freedom  of  intercourse  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  remarks  on,  ii.  39. 
Freedom  of  the  English  colonies,  the 

main  catise  of  their  prosperity,  i. 

35.   ^       ^ 
Freedom  of  the  will,  evils  resulting 

from  the  belief,  in,  iL  93.. 
Freedom  inconsistent  with   aristo 

cratic  privilege,  ii.  343. 
Fulton,  Robert,  his  invention  of  the 

steam-engine,  &c«,  vids   note^  iit 

344. 


Ilneral  ideas,  their  mflmace  in  po- 
<    litkal  flatten,  ik  ^18.   Comperisoa 

of,  between  the  Ammicansaad  the 

Fx«Dcb|  ii  18.    Causes  of  tiiehr 

divenri^,  ii  16. 
flood  will,  mterchsngs  at,  nniFsnal 

among  tba  JUnevicaaa*  IL 185, 
QoTtnunsnt,  the  gensial,  of  the 
^    Uaitad  States  its  gisat  eentvUza^ 


tion  of  power,  I.  89.  GeneriA 
knowledge  o£,  an^ong  the  Ameii- 
caiM,  L  177. 

GoYernment,  of  the  democracy  m 
America,  i.  21^ 

Qovemment  of  America,  di£Sculty  of 
distinguidung  the  causes  whieb 
contribute  to  the  economy  aC,  I 
237.  Wherein  its  expenditure  can 
be  coippared  with  that  of  Fiance, 
i.  239.  Of  national  wealth  and 
the  rate  of  taza^on,  i.  239.  Wealth 
and  charges  of  France  not  accu- 
rately known,  i.  241* 

Governments,  European,  inereasing 
power  of,  ii.  323.  Improvement 
in  the  administration  of,  ii.  327 
Guises  of  their  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  ii.  328.  £xtent  of  their 
judicial  power,  iL  328.  Theur  ex- 
tensive infinence  over  manaiaotur 
ing  combinations,  lie.,  ii.  333. 

Gov^nmentSi  morelikdy  tobeoopie 
absolate  and  .despocie  among  a 
people  of  equality  than  any  other, 
ii.  343.  Their  great  increase  of 
poweist  and  tendency  to  limit  in- 
dividual rights,  ii.  850.  Opinions 
on  the  probable  tendencies  ai,  iL 
3flO. 

Governor,,  tha  offiee  of,  in  an  Aneri> 
can  state,  i.  87.  Its  functions  and 
pcm^er,  L  87# 

Gravity  of  deportment,  a  ehanoteiw 
Istk  of  the  Amedcane^  284^ 

Great  revoktions,  the  eaaass  why 

'   ttef  nisUeofiiingiaia»iLMr. 
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fl«iTeuo  coofedencsTt  th«»  caoset  «f 
itB  great  power,  ^,  iL  209: 

Historians,  characteristicB  of|  ia  dem- 
ocratic and  aristocratic  ages  com- 
pared, iL  90. 

History,  the  causes  which  retard  or 
accelerate  the  corrent  of,  iL  91, 

Home,  characteristics  of,  in  the  Uni- 
led  States,  L  7a 

Hoaour,  the  principle  of,  in  the 
United  States,  iL  245.  Its  signi&- 
cation,  iL  24d  Sentiments  of  in 
the  feadal  ages,  iL  240.  Its  char- 
acteristics among  aristocmtie  na- 
tions, ii.  247.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  iL  249.  lu  laws  less 
numerous  in  a  democracy  than  in 
an  aristocratic  community,  ii.  254. 
Defects  in  the  laws  of  in  the  tJnited 
States,  and  the  causes  of  this,  iL 
256.  Extract  fiom  black-letter 
law-books  relating  to,  iL  256.  Its 
eonrentional  inconsistencies,  iL 
d56.  Conflicting  opinions  regard- 
ing it  in  9  democracy,  ii.  257.  The 
notion  of  originating  in  the  un- 
'  equalities  of  condition  among  men, 

iL257. 
Human  mind,  the,  incapable  of  apply- 
ing a  test  in  all  indiTidual  cases, 
iL12. 
Human  perfectibility,  the  idea  of, 
ioggestad    by  the    principle    of 
equaUty,  IL  33.    Its  influenee  m 
arisioeratic  nations,  iL  34. 
Homan  rsaponsihility,  its  limitations, 
Idc,  defined,  ii.  35& 


Uvnj  and  impetuotitj,  a 
tetistie  of  the  AmerieanSy  iL  W 


Ideas,  general,  no  evidence  of  their 
strength  or  correctness,  iL  13.  The 
causes  which  itnpel  their  general- 
ifiition,  iL  13.  Contrast  between 
the  English  and  Americans  in  their 
generalization  of,  iL  14.  The  ten- 
dency of  aristocratic  habits  to  the 
particularizing  of,  iL  16. 

Impulse,  the  acting  from,  common 
among  the  Americans,  ii.  236. 

Ittconsiderateness,  a  eharaeteristiB 
trait  of  the  American  character,  ii 
236. 

Indians,  North  American,  their  ori- 
gin and  peculiarities,  i.  22.  PeciH 
liarities  of  their  language  and  dia- 
lects, L  22.  Their  charticteristics 
and  habits  in  peace  and  war,  L  23. 
Their  religious  belief,  6tc,  L  24. 
ETidences  of  their  haying  been 
preceded  by  a  people  more  ciTili- 
2ed,  L  24,  Their  brarery  in  war 
and  contempt  of  death,  L  24* 
Their  passions  and  "vices  tend  to 
their  destruction,  L  25. 

Indians  contrasted  with  the  negroes, 
their  relatire  position  in  Amerioa« 
and  probable  destiny,  L  362.  Com- 
pared with  the  Americans,  kc^  L 
362.  Impossibility  of  civilizing 
tber  red  men,  L  364.  Their  ua- 
bounded  lore  of  liberty  and  impa* 
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tinee  of  contidy  L  364.  Chano- 
teiistic  anecdote  of,  vide  note^  L 
,  965.  Tiie  present  and  probable 
fatitre  conitftion  vfj  1 367.  Grad- 
. '  Oil  disappearance  of,  i.  367.  Man- 
ner in  which  this  tak^ .  place,  L 
868.  Causes  ndiich  cmnpel  them 
if>  reeedei  L  969,  Miseries  attend- 
ing  their  forced  migrations^  i.  370. 

^    Thar  oidy  method  of  escapingde- 

■  atniction— -w^  or  cinlization,  L 

878^    Reasons  whf  they  refused  to 

become  ciyfiized  wMa.  it  itas  in 

-  their  power,  and  why  they  cannot 
become  so  uqw  that  they  deshfe  it, 
i  875i  Instan4M»  of  this  in  the 
Creeks  and  Oherokees,  i.  376^ 
Policy  ^  the  s^eval  states  toward 
them,  i.  381.  Policy  <^  the  federal 
gXKfeminent,  i.  38g.  Wadiingu^n's 
adriee  r^pecting  the  treatment  of 
•thsmri.38a  Pe^tion  of  the  Chei^ 
okees  to  congress,  i.*  383. 

In&tment  of  a  public  funetion- 
aryy  the  right  o^  by  the  people,  i 
107. 

Individuai  action,  its  influence  upon' 
•erents,  iiv  92. 

Jbdifiduai  ^crifiecs  for  the  public 
weal,  great  among  the  Americans, 
ii.U2.         . 

Indiiridual  influence,  less  in  a  demK>- 

cratic  than  i^  an  aristocKatteooui- 

try,  il  320. 
IndiTidual  rights,  the  danger  Of  th«ir 

beipg  despised  in  a  dtmoency,  ii 

847. 
IpditidualisHii  th«  tetm  defiaed  and 
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iQostrated,  Tide*  iMle,  ii  104*  Its 
eadstence  and  influence  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  104.  When  strongest 
among  a  democratic  people,  ii, 
107.  How  restrained  among  Ae 
Ameri<»n8  by  ^ir  fred  institb* 
tions,  kcy,  iL  109. 

Inflated  style  of  the  American  wfl-' 
ters  and  orators,  ii.  82.  The  causes 
of  thi8,.ii.  82. 

InnoTation,  when  mistaken  for  rero- 
lution,  ii.,279. 

Insanity,  instances  of,  excessiyely  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States,  the 
causes^  &c,  iL  147.  i^cides  com- 
paratiyely  rare  among  the  Amen- 
cans,  iL  147. 

Institutions  of  goremment,  respecf 
paid  to,  by  the  Americans,  iL  3l5 

Intellectual  superiority,  a  characteiw 
istic  of  the  American  women,  ii. 
225. 

Intercommunication,  its  freedom 
among  the  Americans,  iL  79. 

Ihtercourse  of  Americans  rendered 
easy  by  the  principle  of  equality, 
^17a 

Interest,  opinions  af»  in  arisioeratkr 
^ages,iL129. 

Interest,  personal,  correct  oplnioos 
of,  iL  132. 

Interest,  principle  of,  its  influence  k 
eonnesdon  with  rebglous  inatten^ 
iL  183.  A  means  of  extending  ths 
popularity  of  a  religious  belief 
iLl34. 

Interest,  themotires  of,  all-peiTBdii^- 
k  the  United  States^  IL  itei 
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Indf  OS  the,  ui  the  United  State%  re- 
marJu  oa  their  right  of  dedaring 
anj  law  uncoasiitutiooal,  L  103. 
Other  powers  gnuitied  to  th|Hii«  i. 
107. 

Jidicial  power  of  the  United  Statee, 
its  iofioenoe  on  political  aocie- 
t7,  Ice.,  L  101.  That  retained  by 
the  AogIo-Amern»na  common  to 
all  nations,  i.  101.  The  extent  cxf 
it8preFOgatires,&c.,i.l6a  Safety 
of  the  Union  dependant  upon 
the  right  discretionary  use  o(  L 
160. 

Judicial  power  in  confedesationa,  tlie 
utility  of;  L  140.  lis  essaattal 
<|ualities,  jL  340. 

Judicial  system  of  the  Anglo^lxiMfi* 
cans,  its  peculiar  characteristiG% 
L102. 

Judiciary,  the,  its  political  impov- 
tance  and  infiuenca  in  the  United 
States^  i.  145w  The  dUficulaea  of 
tveatiog  this  subje^t^  i,  145.  Its 
national  organization,  i.  147«       ^ 

Jonsdictioui  dtffereni  cases  of,  L IM 

Jurisdiction,  the  federal,  the  maiter 
a^d  p^ty  oi,  &0.,  i.  16fL  Games 
resulting  from  the  lawt  of  the 
Union*  L  .54.  Why  judged  by 
thefedenl  tribunids,  i.  154.  Ca«- 
asarelatinf  .othanoo-perfonDanee 
of  opninMtt^  tried  by  tha  Mteal 
courts,  i.  155. 

Jvailoea  of  the  peaea,  their  appoil . 
manv  te.»  »n  Jfew  Sai^di  L  7i» 


La<^ey»  Its.  original  sigaificatMo, 
ke^f  in  I^rance^  iL  188L 

Lafayette,  Gkneral,  hia  femarica  m 
history*  ii*  91. 

Land|  the  puichasea  ci^  from  iha.]^ 
dianf  l^  the  Amnica^  gorenuucttti 
how  effected,  L  3721 

Land,  ownais  of,  and  toMtttrf ,  how 
affected  by  demoeialic  iqatiuitiaiSi 
ii  196.  How  affected  iflf  by  siii- 
tocratie  inatitotienSy  ii.  196. 

Tianguaga>  howaftcted  by  the  dei&- 
ooratic  priaeiple^  iL  €7. 

Jjanguagei  spoken,  its  peculiaritiea 
ID.  tbe  Unitad  Sfiatea,  eoopatad 
wi<h  £i«kjid«  ii  tf7.  Theeaasea 
of  these,  lies. 

Language,  alterations'  im,  supemids- 
cad  i^  the  lore  of  change^  ii«  6(L 

Language,  ^a  eaosas  of  its  inoreaae 
in  the  de|artmeata  of  bjaeifiee%aad 
daereaae  in  metaphyaics  aad  tlia* 
olflgy,  ik  09.  lu  ezpoauia  to  !•- 
novation  ill  a  democracy,  iL  70. 

LaW}  reaped  p«id  to,  in  «ha  United' 
States,  L  26a  Attaishment  whidi 
the  Ameiicaas  racaia  fin  it,  L  20^ 
PeraoMl  iatareat  of  ercry  oaa  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  law, 
iM9. 

Law,  profeisien  of  «he^  in  the  UniMd 
Statea  serrea  as  a  couatei^iae  to 
demoeracy,  i.  997*  Habits  of  the 
mambeia  of  the  legal  profesucn, 
L  S97.  Their  influence  oa  the 
Ift  what  BHBMr 
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'■  Um  pQTMlits  of  lawyto  ghe  an 
arifltoemtie  turn  to  their  i4eat,aiid 
the  eauMt  of  this,  i.  300.  Causes 
wbioh  tend  to  cheek  this,  L  300. 
Use  of  lawyeis  to  a  despot,  i.  299. 
The  aristoemey  of  Anketica  to  be 
ibdod  maiolj  in  the  bench  and  at 
the  bar,  I  303.  The  influence  of 
lawyers  on  American  society,  i. 
303.  Their  pecoliar  magisterial 
habits,  how  they  affect  the  legis- 
lature, the  adoiiftJBtratioD,  and  the 
people,  i.  305.' 

Ll^sta&ion,  uaiformitf  of,  in  a  dem- 
ocratic nauon,  iL.30a 

Legislative  power>  the,  of  the  state, 

Legistaiive  body,  its  division  into 
two  branches,  their  respective 
functions,  fee.,  i.  86w 

Liberty  of  the  presst  its  paramovot 
importance  in  a  democracy,  iL  348. 

Life  in  the  United  States,  anti-poetic, 
ii.  79. 

Literary  chatacteristios  of  aristocrat- 
ic aad  democratic  countries,  iL  50. 

LlteMure,  the  trade  oi;  in  aristo- 
cratic aad  democratic  nations,  iL  03. 

Litcrauire,  aoeieat,  contrasted  with 
modem  among  a  democratic  pec^ 
F)e»  iL  6&  Charuscertstie  differ- 
eacea  o^  ii.  92. 

Uteralnre,  advantages  to  b»  derired 
ftom  its  study,  iL  05. 

Local  authorities,,  their  activity  and 
completeness,  i.  82. 

Looal  distmcdoBs  of  the  United 
States,  iL  193. 


Local  peeuliaiities  of  the    Umted 

Ststtes,  iL  280, 
Local  admmistratidn  m  the  United 
States,  and  its  political  influence, 
i.  88-    Ncrt  centralized  in  Amer- 
ica,^ i.  89.    Evils  resulting  from 
this,  i.  90. 
Louis  XrV.,  the  age  of  criticisms  on 
the  dramatic  productions  of,  ii.  87. 
Love  of  well-being,  a  prominent  fea 

ture  in  a  democratic  age,  ii.  26. 
Love  of  physical  gratification  in  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  countries 
compared,  iL  139. 
Love  of  display  in  foreign  countries, 
a  chaiacteristic  of  the  Americans, 
E  184. 
Love  of  gain,  the  prevailing  passion 

among  the  Americans,  ii.  243. 
Love  of  peace,  in  a  democracy,  its  - 

dangers  and  their  remedies,  ii.  284. 
Love  of  repose,  prejudicial  to  military 

pursuits,  ii.  292. 
Lov*  of  pubKe  tranquilljty  in  demo* 
era  tic  countries  the  ruling  senti- 
ment, ii.  313. 
Lower  orders,  the  rudeness  and  ii^ 
dvillty  of,  in  aristocratic  countries, 
the  cause  of^  i.  23. 
Lower  orders  in  England,  the  present 

state  of,  ii.  319. 
Luxury,  the  hypotrfiBy'  of,  a  (harao- 
teristic  of  ademocratic  nation,  u.5dL 


V^chiarelK,  his  observations  on  Wai^ 
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HigutrateSi  their  bdng  electi?e,  a 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ii.  112. 

Mahometanism,  the  system  of^  incon* 
sistent  with  a  state  of  general  in- 
teUigence,  IL  23. 

Majority,  the  desires  of,  subordinates 
all  authority,  a  natural  eyil  of  de- 
mocracy, L  143.  Increasing  power 
o(  in  the  United  States^  L  278.  Its 
tyranny,  i.  280.  How  the  prinei- 
pie  of  the  sorereignity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  be  understood,  L  280. 
Precautions  necessary  to  control  its 
action,  L  281.  The  consequences 
of  these  having  been  remitted  in 

'  the  United  States,  i.  281.  An  in- 
stance of  its  despotic  power  at 
Baltimore  in  1812,  note,  L  282. 
Effects  of  its.  unlimited  power  upon 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  in  the  United  States,  L 
283.  The  power  it  exercises  upon 
opmions  in  America,  i  284.  Its 
decisions  final,  the  reasons  of  this, 
L  284.  Itt  moral  power  and  iafli^ 
ence,  L  285^  Despotism,  deprived 
of  its  physics^  instrumenUs  its 
sway  on  the  minds  of  men,  L  2Sd. 
Effects  of  its  tyranny  on  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Americans, 
L  287.  Why  more  seen  in  the 
manners  than  in  the  conduct  of  so- 
ciety, L  288.  Its  influence  in 
checking  the  development  of 
leading  characters,  L  283.  Why 
there  is  more  patriotism  in  the 
peo^e,  than  in  those  who  goverOi 


i  291.  Dangers  which  proceed 
fiom  the  exercise  of  its  great  pow- 
er, L  292.  '  Its  abuse  of  the  power, 
i.  292;  How  its  power  is  more 
centralized  and  energetic  thsa 
those  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe^ 

-  i.  293.    The  dangers  to  be  appre- 

.  bended  from  this,  i.  293.  Opinions 
of  Bsmiiton  and  Jefferson  on  the 
sul^ect,  i.  293.  Some  causes 
which  mitigate  its  tyranny  in  the 
United  States,  i.*295.  Its  absence 
of  central  administration,  i.  295. 

Man,  philosophical  description  or^  iL 
80.  The  true  subject  of  poetry,  iL  89. 

Man,  physically  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  animals,  iL 
157. 

Manners,  how  they  become  softened 
and  refined  as  social  conditions 
become  more  equal,  iL  173.  Other 
causes  which  ■  tend  to  their  im- 
provement, iL  173. 

Manners,  American,  cold  and  often 
coarse,  iL  185^  Some  reflections  on, 
iL230.  Defident  in  dignity,  iL  139. 
Ludicrous  ddineation  of,  iL  831. 

Manners  in  a  democracy  contrasted 
with  those  in  an  aristocratic  coun- 
try, iL  232. 

Manufactures,  tendency  of  a  democ- 
racy to  foster,  iL  189.  Character- 
istics of  those  who  embark  in  them, 
iL  170.  Their  growth  a  means  of 
strengthening  a  government,  iL 
329. 

Manufacturing  dasstt,  their  geneni 
distress,  &c,  iL  201, 
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MtairfBrtoriiig  ptttfntff  its  ciKflBt 
does  not  render  a  people  less  de- 
pendant, u.  390* 

Karriage  tie,  respect  foe,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  i.  332. 

llartial  prowess,  in  Borne,  Platareii's 

.  remarks  on,  iu  250. 

Martial  valour  in  the  United  States 
V     little  prized,  iL  253. 

Vassachnsetts,  colony  of^  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  granted  in  1628, 
L36. 

Masters  and  serrants^  the  relation  of, 
how  affected  by  the  democratic 
principle,  U.  187*  Their  eondition 
in  England,  France^  and  America, 
compared,  ii.  187.  Their  condition 
in  revolutionary  times,  iL  IM. 

Materialismy  the  doctrioB  oi,  iu  per- 
nicious tendency,  iL  154. 

Metempsychosis,  the  doctrine  of, 
compared  with  materialism,  iL  155. 

If  ezico,  its  conquest  by  the  Span- 
iards, ^,  iL  56, 

Middle  agesycharacter  of  the  ohfonip 
clers  of,  ii*  174. 

Military  service,  in  aristocratic  oonn- 
tries  compared  with  democratic» 
iL  287.  Its  advantages  to  cavil 
life  in  a  democracy,  iL  293. 

Military  rank,  degrees  of  inalienable 
in  a  republic,  iL  288» 

Military  commanders  in  a  democrat- 
ic country  generally  disbdined  to 

X  war,  ii.  289. 

Military  pursnitt^  opposed  by  the  love 
of  well-being,  in  a  denociaey,  iL 


Military  men,^  theSr  fondness  ibr  ee»- 
tralization  in  government,  ii.  821. 

Military  oUgarehy,  iu  probuble  w- 
sdt%ii*  338. 

Military  prdession,  the,  its  advanta- 
gea  to  civil  life  in  a  repaMic,iL 
293. 

Military  discipline  among  the  an- 
cients, iL  297. 

Military  discipline  among  democratie 
armies  not  counteracted  by  ina 
principle  of  equality,.  iL  298.  Its 
characteristics  in  democratic  ar- 
mies, iL  296. 

Milton,  John,  his  additions  to  the 
English  Isnguage,  iL  66. 

Mississippi,  its  source,  tributaries, 
Indian  name,  te.,  L  18. 

MissiBsippi,  valley  Of  the,  its  grand 
aspect,  probable  origin,  lee,  L  19. 

Montaigne,  his  additions  to  the 
French  language,  vide  note,  iL  68. 
His  remarks  on  virtue,  &e.,  ii.  130. 

Mmal  code  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  that  of  France,  iL 
227. 

Morals  in  Afnerica,  how  aided  by 
equality  of  condition,  IL  218. 

Morals  of  Americans  superior  to 
those  of  the  English,  as  depicted 
in  their  literary  productions,  iL  217. 

Municipal  bodies  and  townships, 
their  system  of  operation  in  Amsf* 
iea,L61. 

Mutual  obligations,  originating  in 
the  laws  ol  society,  u.  174» 

Mutual'  relations,  influence  of  flie 
democratic  principle  upon,  £L  202L 
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i^Uinal  ieatoret  of  the  tioMV  of 

the  fini  Mttlen  of  tlw  new  world, 

tfaniona]  worki  of  tke  AmeimnSy 
1LI68. 

Jfccooaity,  the  doctfine  of,  ila  iaflii- 
oDce  OD  society,  iL  M 

Kcgroes  in  the  Uotted  States,  dieir 
tektive  posilion  and  destiay,  L  362. 
CoDiparad  with  the  lodiuis  aod 
JUnenosas,  i.  362.  Origin  of  their 
condition  of  sUrery,  i.  363.  Their 
pitnation  and  its  dangers  to  the 
whites,  I  386.  Why  it  is  more 
.difficult  to  abolish  sbtrery  now 
than  it  was  in  andent  times,  i.  387. 
Brejudices  against  the  whites  in- 
creased  as  sl^yery  beoomee  abol- 
ished, i.  389.  Their  situation  in 
the  northern  and  southern  states, 
1  390.  Wky  the  .Americans  seek 
to  abolish  slavery,  i  393.  That 
servitude  which  debases  the  slaye 
is  prejudicial  to  the  master,  L  392. 
CoBtrast  between  the  right  and 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio — causes  of 
the  diffesenoe,  L  393.  The  Uack 
xaee,  as  well  as  elMery,  teoedes 
toward  the  south — the  explaaa- 
ti0no/thelhot,i.397.  Hiffionlties 
attending  the  aboUtion  of  slawry 
in  the  south,  L  399.  Dangem  to 
come —general  anxietytiRv,  L40Qi» 
Foundation  <of  Libcpt  Ui  Airioav  L 
ML   Wbyihe  Ameneausof  the 


ieuth  inoMaae  the  hmMn^  tf 
slavery,  while  they  are  distressed 
at  its  continoanne,  L  410. 

New  ^igland  States,  ongin  ef  tWir 
social  theory,  l  30.  Charaeteria- 
tios  of  its  fiist  odonis^^L  31.  fla- 
thaniel  Morton's  account  of  the 
fiflst  aettlers  in  the,  i  38.  ^MfAi 
increase  of  their  population,  L  3& 
Their  homogeneous  and  democni- 
ic  efaaraeter,  i  35.  Favoonble 
system  of  the  English  goTeroment 
in«  L  86.  Their  townships  consti* 
luted  in  1650,  L  40.  Their  publie 
aflairs  discussed  by  cttizeos  in  the 
na^t-places,  i  40.  The  sover- 
eignty ef  their  townships  in  their 
internal  affairs  and  subjection  to 
the  state  in  all  other  natteia,  L  66. 
Townships  of  the  New  En^and 
states  compared  widi  those  of 
Taaice,  L  67.  The  public  spirit 
^  te.,  L  68.  If  ode  of  admini^ 
tration  of,  &c,  L  72. 

IKew  school  of  philosophy,  ila  oiigiui 
dec,  ii.  3.  Why  aore  fbillo  wed  by 
the  Frsneh,  ii.  4» 

Newapapeis,  their  influence  on  j  tib- 
iie  associations,  Ice,  iL  119>  Tbeir 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  centia- 
HjBatien  of  govenunent,  il*  130l 
The  causes  of  their  great  etacu* 
lation  in  the  United  Sutes,  U» 

Non-commissioned  offieara  in  a  deii» 
oemtic  amy,  renwrks  ou,  a  SM 
Thair  dMe  for  wai;  iL  2811 
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ObtruaiyeDess  of  the  Americans  illuft- 

trated,  ^C,  iL  18a 
Officers,  the,  of  govemineat  iq  a  de- 

mocracy)  haired  of,  by  the  people, 

ii315. 
OpbioaB,  indindnal,  why  preyalent 

ID  the  United  Stated,  ii.  2. 
Opinions,  unsettled,  of  the  Ameri- 

eans,  a  result  of  their  condition, 

ii.74.  *  , 

Opinions  of  inteteat  in  aristocratic 

ages,  ii.  129. 
Qpioions  of  the  majority  in  the  Unl- , 

ted  States,  their  arbitrary  charao- 1^ 

ter,  iL  274. . 
Opinions  on  the  probable  tendencies 

of  goyemments,  iL  350. 


Budqs,  commecQialf  theiir  cawas,  iL 

16a 

Pantheism,  causes  of  its  eziatance  in 
democratic  ages,  iL  81,  In  France 
and  Germany,  iL  31. 

Rental  authority,  its  condidoa  in 
the  United  States,  iL  J302.  Oaikses 
of  its  limitation,  ii.  203.    In  arts- 

.   ^locvitie  couatiiea,  ii.  S|04. 

ParliamiBBt  of  England,  the  infiaeooe 
afiudebnto|,iL07.   . 

Btfties,  divisioa  o^  in  the  United 

.  Slates,  their  djffeniit  qjbanwsteiiv- 
tki,  L  189b  QtetiV  asta»t  cif  m 
Jmmc%,  i«  i€7.  JMenOM^  n- 
f«iblicana,  te.,  defeat  of  tha  Ibr- 


mvaCLjBB^   gigtofiy^fiiteMtfiH 

in  lt»  Umted  S«at«s,  L  190.    Con* 

teaM>f  Gionaral  Jmtka^  ^Hth  4te 

bank,  L  191.    Members  of,  their 
^  diityiathiir.eanatitflMita,!!.  9^ 
Party,  aristocratic,  ymaitui  of,  in  the  * 

Vniied  B^ifiB,  iia  nfaameteris^ 

i  m. 
Pascid)  the  motim  ^tfbiek  implied 

lus  ^deep  Maeas«iii»  ii^  44.    fiia-'i^ 

marks  01^  idi^ious  JMief,  iL  ^31 

His  opiniooa  cm  ^Ma^iy,  te,,  iL 
./260. 
Fatriatiemof  the  Americans,  femKki 

on,  ii.  24&    Absence  of  it  in  the 

feudal  ages,  ii  24a 
Peace,  the  desire  o£^  a  cba^uitaiistie 

4if  deiniecialic  ages,  ii  fi80« 
People,  the,  why  they  may  afiiatlf 

be  taid  to  gorem  in  tha  Udlte4 

^tatee,  i  184. 
Peo{de,  the  joiBDee  of  power,  a^  tea- 

timent  adraadBg  in  the  £uio|Mii 

atatesy  SL  AlO. 
PeopIiB^  the,  different  sense  of -the 

term  in  aoeieat  and  oaioderti  tiAei, 

iL«4. 
Penoaal  intei est  invohted  in  a  4e|ini 

ibr  the  general  good,  ii  189.   . 
Philoaophioai  method  of  the  Atnbii- 

cano,  lemaiks  on,  ii  1* 
Ph^^awal  weU-being,  prevalent  taata 

in  Ayfcgn^  aotfipared  walk.  £o- 

glaad,iL13& 
Physical  gfliafiealMiii,  their  niiAiaey 

tomatetikUflayiL  141. 
Filgrimai  the,  Mortaa^  aamurt  of 

^a  d^faitim  o(  i  S8l 
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k  the  XWtod  Statei, 
&2e&    lu  efib»  Ice,  iL  206. 

FIato»  his  VdlMf  in  materialiim,  iL 
155. 

Platixdi'b  Tcmsifcs  on  mum*  pow- 
eM,  &96.,  iL  250. 

Mecry,  pltilaN>phieal.dAfi&ilttti  Qf,u. 
75i  Its  sources  among  a  demo- 
«atie  people,  ii  75.  Its  sttbjeets 
mflered  kse  namerdas  bot  more 
Tast  by  tbe  bflQenee  of  tae  princi- 
ple ^eqnalUy,  iL  81. 

Political  adyantages  of  the  loeal  ad- 
JuuatmtiQn  of  the  IMted  StKtes, 
1.97. 

Pofiticai  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  len^ka  on,  i  109«  Its  op- 
eration mild,  ocnseqaeotly  a  pov- 
criy  insnnment  in  the  hands  of 

'^   the  mijodty,  L  Hi. 

Political  jurisdiction  of  England  and 

•  Fmnee,'  their  respectire  uses,  i. 
110. 

Political  associations  in  the  United 
States,  LaOi^  Uses  made  of  them 
hf  the  Ajoierieans,  i.-SOS.  Their 
'dassification.  i.  20&  How  the 
pivple  of  the  United  States  ati^ly 
the  vepresematiYe  system?  to  them^ 
L  JN)6L  The-  great  oonTention.  of 
1831  relating  te  the  tariff,  L  207. 

*    Why  their  oalimited  right  ia  less 

-  daagwons  in  America  thsn  else- 
where, i  208.    Thsir  activity  in  a 

f  4aaMmiioeontiy,L209L  Their 
limitationsi  to.,.ik  128. «    Their 

mm  wndeiirQed  in,  Sim^  mnd 


America,!.  209.    Different  Uses  m 
which  they  are  applied,  L  211. 

Political  equality  distinguished  fton 
political  freedom,  u.  100. 

Pditieal  agitations,  no  ultimate  in- 
jury to  a  state,  iL  126. 

Political  ambiu'on,  its  violent  chai^ 
acter,  ii.  262. 

PoKticftl'  society,  the  influence  of 
democratic  sentiments  upon,  ii.  305. 

Political  revolutions,  remarks  upoDy 
B.  352. 

Pompous  expressions,  their  affected 
use  by  the  ignorant,  ii.  70. 

Popi:dar  belief,  its  sources  and  the 
causes  of  its  diversity  among  dem- 
ocratic nations,  ii  7.  The  neces- 
sity for  union  in,  ii.  8.  The  effect 
of  aristocratic  influence  upon,  iL  9. 

Popular  faTour,  the  kind  of  services 
necessary  in  a  delegate  to  ensure 
it  in  the  United  States,  iL  111. 

Popularity,  the  love  of,  great  in  the 
representatives  oi  a  democratic 
people,  iL  95. 

Posterity,  little  regard  for,  among  the 
Americans,  ii.  262. 

Poverty,  its  extent  in  aristocratic  and 
democratic  countries  compared,  iL 
26& 

Power  of  the  majority  in  the  United 
States  unlimited,  i.  27a 

Power,  supreme,  in  the  United  States 
etnanates  from  the  people,  iL  309. 

Fewer,  fatsecority  of^  in  n  represent 
tive  of  the  UUted  States,  iL  9& 

Ptaeoeioae    marriages  ia 
'  tare,  ii»  219.^    '    .     ■  / 
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^Areeoeilj  of  AmadBiii  itealeft,  ii 

.200. 

Ihefcrcoce  for  etttUnhed  opudcoB 
in  Amexiea,  ii.  276L 

Freaident,  the^  eliMstrre  mi  resp<mfiH 
ble^  liis  depend«nd«8,  te.,  i. .  124. 
His  salary  fixed  on  his.  entiy  into 
afiB[c«,l  125.    8Qiq[)ensiTe  reto,  L 

.  126.  Difference  of  position  with 
that  of  ^  constitntional  king  of 
France,  i.  127.  The  mere  executor 

^  pf  the  kw,i  128.  The  checks 
vpon,  in  the  exercise  of  the  exeen- 
tive  anshority,  i.  120.  His  power 
to  nominate  public  officers,  i.  129. 
F!ren){gatiYes  of^  no  opportunity  of 
exercising,  L  130.  Why  he  does 
not  require  the  majority  of  the  two 
houses  in  order  (o  carry  on  the 
affiiirs  of  the  govenmient,  i.  131. 
The  election  of,  i.  137^  Case  in 
whidi  thehoQsrof  representatires 
.  is  caUed  upon  to  choose,  i.  140. 
Be-ekctioQ  of  a  president,  the  rea- 
.  sons  ibr  and  against  it,  L  142* 

Pnss^  liberty  of  the,  its  extent  and 
influence  in  America,  L104*    Rea- 
sons of  some  nations  for  <dierish!ng 
it,L195.  A  necessary  consequence 
of  the  soToceignty  of  d&e  people  as 
undtsstood  in  Amerioa,  L  196L 
Plesa,  periodical,  ndent  language  of 
;  the,  in  the  United  Stales,  L  190. 
Pecnliar  propensities' of  it,  L  10(5. 
.  Judicial  proeecutkos  of  it  rare  in 
the  United  States,  L.200.    Why  it 
isleeapoweriU  in  Amenca  dian 
.dmrhece^  i.  20L    Its  opinians 


more  turn  in  the  United  States  than 

in  Europe,  i.  202. 
Fride  of  descents,  the  secret  lore  <£, 

among  the  Americans,  ii.  184. 
Mde,  the  mlmg  vice  of  the  age,  iL 


Pride  and  servility,  alike  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  democratic  people, 
S.  314. 

Primogeniture,  the  infin«ice  of  its 
noof-exist^ce  in  the  United  States, 
ii.38. 

Principles,  stability  of,  and  mutabflity 
of  fictions,  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  iL  273. 

PriTAte  independence,  how  sustained 
in  democratic  countries  and  also  in 
aristocmtic,  iL  344. 

Privilege,  hatred  of,  in  a  democracy 
most  intefUse  when  most  rare,  iL 
314.  How  fiivourable  to  concen* 
tnitioD,  iL  314. 

Privileges  of  society,  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, the  estimate  of,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, ii.  300. 

Privileges,  exdusive,  repugnant  to  a 
democratic  people,  iL  308. 

Productions  (^magnitude  few  in  the 
United  States,  ii.  59. 

promotion,  its  rarity  in  a  democratic 
army  during  peAce,  ii.  203. 

I^ropensities  of  men,  in  democratic  na* 
tions  to  despise  their  rulers,  ii.  351. 

Property,  its  influence  in  aristocratie 
countries  on  marriage,  ii.  210. 

Property,  division  of,  in  the  United 
States,  and  Its  influence  on  the 
iosfly  iilatidAs,  iL  Wk 
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Tntpenj^  lore  oi;  -pfier^eBt  m  the 
United  Slates,  il  272. 

Piotestanism,  its  teodeocf  to  Eonftn 
Catholicism,  ii.  29. 

Protneted  war,  daDgerooft  to  a  i^ 
public,  iL  285. 

Froffincial  institutioDs  more  neceasa- 
tf  in  proportion  as  the  aocial  coo- 
dition  becomes  more  demociatic, 
L  99*  - 

|*iiblic  assooiationa,  in  civil  life» 
among  the  Americans,  their  uses, 
te.,  ii.  114.  In  England  and 
America  compared,  iL  115.  Their 
power  and  ioflaance,  il  116.  The 
dnty  of  a  gorexnment  to  foster 
them,  iL  117. 

Public  officers  iinder  the  control  of 
the  democracy  in  the  United  States, 
L  223.  Their  remunerations,  L 
224.  Arbitrary  power  of  magis- 
trates in  America  greater  than  in 
absolute  monarchies,  L  225.  In 
New  England,  Tide  no^e,  L  227. 
In  aristocratic  cooptries  compared 
with  democratic,  their  motives, 
&e.,iL162. 

Pahlie  opinion,  force  (rf*,  in  the  United 
States,  iL  277.  ilts  progress  -in  ihe 
WQtld  at  large,  iL  278.  ,  Catues  of 
its  changes  illostraf  ed,  ii.  275.  Its 
restricted  influence  in  Ameoea,  iL 
S>  Its  inflaence  on  a  demooratic 
pe(^»le,  iL  0.  Its  foundalipniaihq 
priac^le  of  ^gttaliQTyiL  U*. 

FlibUe  Spirit  in  the  Uoitied  Siatea»  1 
Jfi2.  Patriotit^ti  jgf  jftH'^^  iftd 
NAaedoii,tl|ieir.QffMtt«0 


l«tWss,Lik6|t  Uati 

to  acquire  the  second  when  tha 

liratbaadiai|ipcared,  L  263.  Bflbita 

of  .the  Amerieaits  to  acqoive  fit,  L 

263.    Individual  iatcKst,  its  ini- 

mate  coonexuA  with  that  of  tks 

aoutttiy,L.2Gi. 


Baces,  the,  which  inhirtiit  the  1 
toqr  of  the  Uniiad  Stales,  4wii 
present  coQdilioii,and  prohahlefe* 
ture  destiny,  L  361. 

Racine,  his  prqfrce  to  Bftonriniii^ 
&)B.,iLa5. 

Bank,  military  dugraea  o^lii  a  iiiyb 
liconalieaabla,  iL^388. 

lUphael,  ramariu  oa  soma  phifta 
o^iL  53. 

BoUgioa  and  liberty,  inoicpomtad  in 
the  fim  institutiooa  of  Keiw  Bi^ 
hmd,L43.  Principals 
render  rdigioQ  powerftd  in . 
ioa,i.  836.  €aiB  taicen  lo 
atechiiiehandalate,i.8S7«  Tkm 
iaifs,  pahlie  opiuflDtWii  «rai  ^a 
^>lei|gy,ooQc»r  to  promote  this  «nd« 
L887.  iDflocDce  of  It  on  thaulad 
in  the  UmiedStetesatnnhiitaUato 
this,  L  938.  What  die  sanmd 
atate  of  men  twith  'regard  to  it  ni 
the  present  time,  i  Ml.  "Wbtx 
the  pecjoliar  «Dd'iDeidflqtal 
whkh  prat  enc  men  fta 
ooanldss  ^finom  airifing  at  flis 
alaiab,iail.  Ftrmr-i 
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4iCMte<|ilirtd  ia^.'dtaoeiaticAgie, 
fi.  25.    Attstcdty-  in*  its  &tml  md- 

Religion,  the  influence  of  worldly  in- , 
tere»t8  upon  «in«Dg  the  Aneri- 
cansjii.  135.  * 

AcligioBe,  chcir  Tuiety«od  cztoit  in 
the  United  States,  ii.  142. 

Religious  opinions,  their  indirect  in- 

.  Jnence  upon  soekty  in  Ameiiea,  i. 

3il.  Respect  for  the  marriage  tie, 

J.  382.    In  what,respect  they  eon- 

4be  theiimaginatiQn  and  check  the 

>  passion  for  inaoviation  amoag  the 
Americans,  L  833.  Opinions  of 
die  Americans  OB  the  political  util- 
ity of  religion,  L  334.  Their  exer- 
tions to  extend  and  secure  its  .pre- 
dominance, i.  335.  Institutions  of 
Ameriei^y  ii.  4.  Seels,  their  diver- 
sity in  the  United  Stale^  it  5. 
Belief,  the  inflaenqe  it  derives  from 
Ibe  democratic .pKi]^ciple,iL  20.  Itt 
tendency  to  induce  the  contempla- 
tion pf  immaterial  o^ects,  ii.  154. 
Independenoe,  ite  si^posed-inoom- 
patihility  with  poliiiGnl  freedom, 
ji.52. 
Rents  of  Farms  in  Eprope,  their  in- 

.  .acease  a  proof  of  the  aihranee  €i 
■the  demoQiaticprinoiplei  iL  197. 

J^puUican  iaititutio|is  pf  th0  United . 
States,  their  probable  dtivation,  i. 
iSO.  The  Union  aeqidenul,i  45Jl. 

..  ;^rfpiibU|s,then»tvral'State'nfithe 
Americans,  i.  452.  Reasonsof  this, 
L  458.  To  ,destiqr  ix  the  laws 
mthe  wholly  changed  a^d  idso 


pIttUfe  lyomera^i  463.. 

quiea*s  remadcs  on  the  subject,  L' 

455.  The  difficulties  which  wouM 

be«xperienoed  by  the  Americans 

in  creating  an  aristoeracy,  i.  450. 

Constitution  commonly  suppoedl 

short-liTed,ii.342: 
Reserve,  habits  of,  among  the  Fveach 

women  ^^traisted  with  Amerteaiit 

ii  210. 
Restless   spirit  of  the  Americansi 

causes  of,  ii.  144. 
Revolutions,  their  effects,  &:c,  ii,  8. 

The  eauses  which  exette  them,  iL 

267.    Their  objects,  &^c,  il  263. 

Th^ir  conBeqaences,  Iec.,  ii.  270. 

Modem  method  of  judgingof,  iL  270. 
Revolutionary  passion   opposed    te 

eommereial  pursuits,  ii.  271.  Hab- 
its and  notions  in  a  democracy, 

their  after  influence,  ii.  849. 
Rhode  Island,  the  geneml  assembly 

dedared  its  government  demoecal- 

ic  in  1641,  i.  140. 
Bights  of  sowreignty,  exercised  bf 

the  legislature  of  the  New  England 

states,  i.^ 
Rights  of  inqwetion  and  iadioment 

of  the  oourt  of  sessions  of  Hew 

England,  i  9a 
Rights,  the  notion  of,  assential  to  « 

^reat  people,  bow  imparted,  L'S6fll 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  their  ehar* 

aoteristicB  ia  the  United  States,  ii. 

27.   Rdigion,itBptogieiS'and»«s- 

tent  in  the  Unilad  Stales,  JL.  29. 

Itsiicodm^  to  infidelity,  iL  M^  • . 
Roman  municipidifiw  Ab  ptmmfwi 
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«iteiit  of,  11.336.  Eaafcrort,  tlidr 
QnboaDded  influ^ce,  ii.  336. 

Bomans,  the,  their  ignoranoe  and 
greatness,  iL  5Q.  Their  craelty  to 
captives,  iL  177. 

Eulersyia  a  demoeraojr^  the  oorrap- 
tion  and  rices  of,  and  conaeqoent 
effects  on  the  public  morals,  L 
243.  In  aristocratic  and  demoeratp 
k  countries  compared,  i.  243. 


Sabbath,  the  respect  paid  to  in  the 
United  States,  iL  152. 

Sariiigs*  banks,  their  origin  and  in- 
fluence, iL  327s 

Sciences,  the  causes  of  their  limited 
progress  in  the  United  States,  iL 

.  35.  How  they  are  theoretically 
studied  in  aristocratic  countries  and 
piacticaliy  in  democratic,  iL  4& 

Sdf*sacrifice,  acts  of,  iarolved  in  the 
principle  of  interest,  ii.  131* 

Sisnate,  the,  and  house  of  representa^ 
tires,  difference  between,  L 124. 

Senate  named  by  the  prorincial  le- 
gislature, the  representatires  by 
the  people,  L  124.  Terms  of  the 
sereral  officers  of^  L  124» 

fiensiurenew  of  the  Americans 
abroad,  and  the  absence  of  it  at 
home,  iL  181. 

fierionsness  of  the  Americans,  partly 
inflnanetd  by  their  political  insti- 

.    mdoBB,  xL  234. 

SlBifants  in  the  United  Statea,  their 
pMdiafities»  iL  19(1 


Senranfs  and  nutften  hi 
their  stmikuity  of  oonditioo,  iL  I9L 

Serigne,  Madame  de,  letters  o^iL 
175. 

Seses,  the,  their  equality  in  the  Un^ 
tM  States,  iL  224. 

Similarity  of  tastes  and  habilssiqMV- 
iflduced  by  equality  of  conditiooi 
iL274. 

Slarery^  dishonouFable  to  labour^ 
causing  idleness,  ignorance,  luxury^ 
and  diaaen^  L  30.    Why  its  abo- 

'  lition  is  more  difficult  now  than  it 
w$  in  ancient  times,  L  387.  The 
Americans  desire  its  abolitiott,  L 
392.  How  it  recedes,  as  well  as 
the  black  race,  toward  the  south,. 
.  L  397.  Diffiieulties  attending  its 
abolition  in  the  south,  L  399.  Dan- 
gerrto  come — general  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  &c.,  L  400.  Why 
Americans  in  the  south  increase 
the  hardships  of  darery,  while 
dieyare  distressed  at  its  condn- 
uance,  L  410.  Opinions  of,  by  die 
ancients,  ii.  15w  Its  mfluence  in 
the  southern  states,  ii.  193. 

Small  nations,  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of,  L  161. 

Social  condition  of  die  Anglo-Amef- 
icans,  a  charaeteristie  of  demooa- 
ey,  L  47.  Politicai  consequenesa 
resulting  from  the,  L  55.  - 

Social  condition  of  a  democracy,  its 
inflaeoee  en  actiOQ,  iL  16a  The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  expcaed 
and  the  remedies  fortheae^  ii 
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Booil  conditioii  in  England,  n,  179. 

Sodal  eonditicu  of  Fi^ce,  pa»t  and 

present,  iL  29S. 
,  SocibI  habits  of  ihe  Amerkans,  iL 
179. 

Sodal  meUtfration  in  the  United 
States,  more  energetically  bat  less 
pcfsereringly  eondacted  than  in 
Earope,  2.  239. 

Society,  new  forms  of,  its  inflaeace 
on  private  judgement,  iL  6.  The 
sabdiYisions  ot,  cansed  by  the  pritH 
eiple  of  equality,  iL  2S8.  Its  snb- 
dimions  in  aristocratic  conntnesi 
iL  228.  Its  mixed  character  in  a 
.democracy,  IL  2SL<  Its  general 
aspect  in  tho  United  States,  iL 
342.  Its  excitement^  monotony, 
ficissitades,  &&,  iL  242. 

Soeiates,  his  opinions  on  material- 
ism, &c,  iL  155. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  prin- 
ciple of,  in  the  United  States,  i.  &7. 
Application  of  the  principle  of,  by 
the  Americans  prerioas  to  the  rev- 
dation,  L  58. 

Sovereignty  of  the  nation,  principle 
cl^  in  the  composition  of  the  boose 
of  representatires,  L  122. 

SoTerdgns  of  Europe,  the  earlier,  the 
ai^n  of  their  income,  ^9  iL  226. 
Their  freedom,  &c,  iL  326.  Their 
increased  wealth  and  power,  &c., 
iL326. 

State,  the  executive  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the,  i.  87. 

Scales*  the  separptte,  soveieignty  of^ 
apparently    weaker,    but/ really 


strcmger  lian  that  of  the  Umoo,  L 
178. 

SteaOMngme,  its  introduction  by  tha 
Americans,  iL  46. 

Strength,  often  the  first  element  of 
national  prosperity,  L  172. 

Subordinate  dasses,  the,  their  notions 
of  pride  and  sdf-rcspect,  iL  188. 

Suits  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
separate  states,  L  151. 

Supreme  coiqrt,  the,  its  peeu&ur  char- 
acteristics, in  the  United  States,  L 
147.  Its  high  rank  among  the 
great  powen  of  the  state,  L  109. 
The  great'  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States— the  extent  of  its 
presrogatiTe,  its  political  influencOt 
fcc,  L  159.  Thetranquiliity  and 
T«ry  existence  of  the  Unioi^  die- 
pendant  on  the  wise  discretion  at^ 
L  161. 

Supreme  power  in  a  democratic  na* 
tion,  stronger  than  in  any  other, 
iL  319.  The  causes  which  affeet 
its  influence  jipon  sodetyf  iL  394. 


T. 

Tempennee  sodeties,  their  extent 
ud  influence  in  the  United  StateSi 

iL  ua 

Theatres,  the,  their  influence  in  fopraa- 
iog  the  tastes  of  ihe  people,  iL  8& 
Their  peculiarities  in  democratk 
oountrieS)  iL  86.  The  small  a^ 
tendance  at,  in  the  United  SttAm^ 
tha  caoBet  of  this,  fep.»  jL  88. 
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IbwMbfpsaiid  iii«iicipBlVbodiei,t^« 
aystem  of,  in  America,  L  6L  Of 
New  £ngiaodi  descriptson  of,  i.  63. 

Trades  and  profenio^  the  emida- 
tioo  ID,  leas  id  demoeiatic  tban 
aristocmtic  oomitries,  ii;  SO* 

Trial  bf  jwry,  in  the  United  States 

considered  as  a  political  institution, 

w  907.    Extract  from  Mr.  Stoty, 

upon,  i.  308.    An  uMtrament  of 

tin  sovereifnty  of  the  peoples,  i. 

30&    Compoaitloii  of  jariea  in  the . 

Ifoited  States,  i.  308L    Effects  of 

thifr  system  upon  thenaticoBl  diaiw 

scteri  i.  309l  Ito  tendency  to  ad- 

tanoe  the  education  of  the  people, 

.  i  312.    Its  tendency  to  establish 

the  anifaority  of  the  magisfrates 

'9md  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  law, 

.uaoog  the  people,  L  314. 


Unfan,  the  natural  oat»esof)  existing 
among  confklerated  peoples,  be- 
side laws,  i.  ITS. 

Jnion,  American,  the  causes  in  fa- 
vour of  its  duration,  and  wnat  dan- 
gers threaten  it,  i.  413.  ReasoDSwhy 
the  preponderating  force  lies  in  the 
states,  L  418.  Why  it  wifl  only 
mtinw^  so  long  as  the  states  choose 
to  Moog  to  it,  i.  414.  Causes 
iHiich  tend  to  keep  them  tmited, 
L  420.  Its  utility  for  resisting 
fbreign  enemies  and  to  prerent  the 
esisteDce  of  fbrdgirefs  m  America, 


i  421.  No  nnfural  barriers  Be»' 
tweeti  the  se^mi  states,  i.  4SO 
No  conflicting  mcereets  to  dimd 
them,  ir  432:  Eectproeai  inieiescr 
of  the  northern,  southern,  aad 
western  states,  L  423.  latellseSi' 
ual  ties  of  the  Umsi^-— uniformity 
of  opinions,  &a,  i.  424.  Dangeis 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  resaltmg 
from  the  di^eat  characters  and 
passions  of  its  citizeos,  i.  42& 
Character  of  the  citizens  in  the 
north  and  south,  i.  431.  The  rap- 
id growth  of  the  Uoioa,  one  of  its 
greatest  daDger8,^L  433.  Progress 
of  the  population  to  the  northweK, 
i.  434.  PasisioQ9  originating  froB 
sudden  tutril  tif  fortune,  i.  43& 
Whether  the  existhig  goremnicat 
of  the  Union,  tends  to  gain  strength, 
or  to  lose  it,  i.  43&  VaiioiH 
signs  of  its  decrease,  L  4?7.  Intei<» 
ual  improvements,  i.  438.  Waste 
lands,  i.  439.    Indians,  &c.,  i.  440l 

,  The  bank  and  iu  advantages,  l 
443.  The  tariff,  i.  444.  Geneml 
Jackson,  i.  447. 

United  States,  the  advantages  of  the 
federal  system  of,  173. 

Utilitarianism,  the  doctrine  of^itseB* 
istence  and  infltience  in  the  Unksd 
States,  iL  22: 


Vanity  of  tke  Americans,  ezeeaMf» 
i].23a 
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faiutf  of  the  Eogliahi  partial  ab- 
aence  of,  ii.  230. 

Vindictive  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  181. 

Virginia,  the  first  English  colony  of, 
established  in  1607,  L  29. 

Extraragant  ideas  of  its  wealth,  by 
.the  first  emigrants,  L  29. 


Wages,  the  influence  of  democracy 
upon,  their  increase,  &c,  ii.  199. 

Wages  in  France,  their  condition, 
&c,  iL200. 

Wages,  their  sadden  rise  and  fall,  iL 
201. 

War,  the  main  peri)  of  confedera- 
tions, i.  181.  The  dread  of,  the 
causes  which  indoce  it,  ii.  298. 
Some  considerations  on,  in  a  dem^ 
ocratic  country,  iL  298.  Machia- 
▼elli*s  observations  on,  iL  300.  Its 
existence  in  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic countries  compared,  ii.  303. 
CiTil,  in  democmtic  ages,  unfre- 
qiient,  iL  303. 


Wars,  grelt,  why  tho  Union  bti 

none  to  fear,  L  183.  \ 

Washington,  the  city  of,  described, 

ii.  55.  / 

Weal  thf  men  of,  engaged  incommei^ 

cial  pursuit,  &c,  ii.  167.    Their 

difierent  pursuits   in   aristocratie 

and  democratic  countries,  ii.  167. 
Wealthy,  the,  their  intercourse  with 

the  lower  classes,  iT.  1 1 1. 
Winthrop's  speech  in  defenee  of  itb* 

erty,  &c,  L  42. 
Wives,  in  the  United  States,  their 

peculiar   characteristics,    &c.,  u. 

202.    Their  loss  of  independeoee 

in  matrimony,  ii.  202. 
Women,  the,  of  America,  respect 

paid  to  them  by  the  opposite  sex, 

iL   226.    Their   superiority,    the 

source  of  national  greatness,  u.  227. 
Workmen,  the  classes  of,  numerous 

and  uninformed,  ii.  200. 
World,  the  other,  in  seeking  tneooo- 

cems  of,  the  secret  of  success  in 

this,  iL  159. 
Worldly    pursuits,    exresave   care, 

erilsofjiL  169. 
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A  PPENDIX. 


APPENBDC  A.— Page  20. 


For  iafbrmation  concenuog  all  the  countries  of  the  West  which  hare 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  consult  the  account  of  two  expieditionft 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  congress  by  Major  Long.  This  traveller 
particularly  mentions,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a 
line  may  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude*. (meri- 
dian of  Washington),  beginning  from  the  Bed  river  and  ending  at  the  river 
Platte.  Prom  this  imaginary  line  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  bound  * 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  lie  immense  plains,  which  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  or  scattered 
over  with  masses  of  granite.  In  summer  these  plains  are  quite  destitute 
of  water,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  bufifaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  are  also  found  there,  but  in  no  great 
number. 

Major  Long  was  told  that  in  travelling  northward  from  the  river  Platte, 
you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the  left ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report.     (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major  Long,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  the  country  of  which  he 
tpeaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  ioit 
his  journey. 


APPENDIX  B.— Page  21. 

South  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropics,  produces  an  incredible 
profusion  of  climbing-plants,  of  which  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  pre- 
sents us  with  forty  different  speciea. 

*  The  90th  degree  of  longitude  according  to  the  meridian  of  Wtahiogtoa,  agrtet 
ftry  netrly  with  the  97th  degree  on  the  meridian  of  Gkeeawisli. 
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Among  the  most  graoeful  of  these  shrnls  is  the  paasion-f  ower,  which, 
according  to  Deacourtiz,  grows  with  ^ucb  bxuriance  in  the  Antillee,  as  to 
climb  trees  by  means  of  the  tendrils  with  which  it  is  provided,  and  form 
moving  bowers  of  rich  and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blae  and  purple 
flowers,  and  fragrant  with  perfume.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  265.) 

The  mimosa  scandens  (acacia  i  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper  of  enof* 
mous  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and  sometimes 
covers  more  than  half  a  league.    (YoL  iiL,  p*  227») 


APPENDIX  C— Page  22. 

Ths  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America,  from  toe 
Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon  the  same  model,  and 
subject  tb  the  same  grammatical  rules ;  whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Indian  nations  sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Bach  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dialect ;  but  the 
number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very  small,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  languages  of  America  have  a  great  degree  of  regularity ; 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which  employ  them  had  not 
undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been  incorporated,  voluntary  or  by 
constraint,  wiTh  foreign  nations.  For  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several 
languages  into  one  which  produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
fitst  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  phildogists,  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  this  idiom  of  a  barbarous  people  was  the  product  of  a.  compli- 
cated system  of  ideas  and  very  learned  combinations.  These  languages 
were  found  to  be  very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  former 
tion  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all  others  in 
several  points,  but  especially  in  the  following: — 

Some  nations  in  Europe,  among  others  the  Germans,  have  the  power  of 
combining  at  pleasure  different  expressions,  and  thus  giving  a  complex  sense 
to  certain  words.  The  Indians  have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to 
this  power,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  means  of  connecting  a  great  number  of 
ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  help  of 
an  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  America. 

**  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat,  or  a  young  dog,"  say^  this 
writer,  *  ia  heard  to  pronounce  the  word  Migatscku;  which  is  thus  com- 
posed: k  is  the  sign  of  the  sepood  person,  and  signifies  *  thou'  or  *tlty'; 
uli  is  a  part  of  the  word  umlit,  which  signifies  *  beautiful,' '  pretty' ;  gel  is 
another  fragment  of  the  Word  wichgat,  which  means  *paw';  and  lastly, 
sM*  is  a  dimintttive  giving  the.  idea  of  sroallness.  Thus  is  one  word  tbe 
^ndian  woman  has  espiessed,  *  Thy  pretty  little  paw.'  ^ 
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Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  which  the  savages  of  America, 
have  composed  their  words.  A  }'ouDg  man  of  Delaware  is  called  pilape* 
This  word  is  formed  from  pilsity  chaste,  innoc^t^  and  lenape^  man  ;  yiz^ 
man  in  his  purity  and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  ia  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  their  verbs.  The  most  cnroplex  action  is  often  expressed  by  a  single 
verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the  shades  of  an  Idea  by  the  modification 
cf  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject,  which  I  have 
only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read  :— 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hecwelder 
relative  to  th6  Indian  langtiages;  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America,  published  at  Fhil»-. 
delphia,  1819,  by  Abraham  Small;  vol.  i.,  pp.  356-464. 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  by  Geiberger,  aad 
the  preface  of  Mr.  Duponceau.    All  these  are  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  iii» 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  Sih 
volume  of  the  American  Enc^yclopeedia. 


APPENDIX  D.— Page  24. 

See  in  Charlevoix,  vol.  i.,  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war  which  the 
Ffench. inhabitants  of  Canada  carried  on,  id  I6i0,  against  the  Iroquois. 
The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  offered  a  desperate  resistance  ttf' 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  ex- 
hibits cleftrly  enough,  in  this  narrative,  the  contrast  between  the  European' 
manners  and  those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  way  in  which  the 
two  races  of  men  understood  the  sense  of  honour. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-sklns  which  covered, 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were  greatly  offended 
ait  this  proceeding;  but  without  hesitation  they  set  to  work  in  their  usua» 
menner,  inflicting  horrid  cruel  ties  upon  the  prisoners,  and  devouring  one  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the  Frenchmen  shudder.  The 
barbarians  prided  themselves  upon  a  scrupulousness  which  they  were  sur^ 
prised  at  n6t  findilg  in  our  nation ;  and  cuuld  not  understand  that  there 
"Was  less  to  reprehend  in  the  stripping  of  dead  bodies,  than  in  the  devouring 
of  their  flesh  like  wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix  m  another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  230)  thus  describes  the  first  torture 
of  which  Champlatn  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  return  of  the  Hurons  into 
their  own  village. 

"  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he, "  our  allies  halted :  and 
having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  reproached  him  with  all  the 
cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon  the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had 
fidlen  into  his  hands,  and  tdd  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  ia 
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like  maimer ;  adding,  that  if  he  had  any  spirit  he  waold  prore  it  hj  i 
He  immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-song,  and 
all  the  songs  he  knew, '  h|^t  in  a  very  mournful  strain,'  says  Champlain^ 
who  was  not  then  aware  that  all  sayagemusic  has  a  melancholy  character. 
The  tortm'es  which  succeeded,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which  we 
shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified  the  French,  who  made  eyery  effort  to  pot 
a  stop  to  them,  but  in  vain.  The  following  night  one  of  the  Hurons  haying 
breamed  that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village,  they  cot 
themselvea  long  sticks,  to  which  they  fastened  the  scalps  which  had  faJlen 
to  their  sliare,  and  carried  them  in  triumph.  At  this  sight,  the  women 
swam  to  the  canoes^  where  they  received  the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands 
of  their  husbands,  and  tied  them  round  their  necks. 

The  warriora  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Ohamplain ;  they 
also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows — the  only  spoils  of  the 
Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize — educating  him  to  show  them 
to  the  king  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these  barbarisnSy 
without  being  under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or  property. 


APPENDDC  E.— Page  39. 

Although  the  puritanical  atricmess  which  presided  over  the  «stabhs&- 
ment  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is  now  much  relaxed,  remarkable 
traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  their  habits  and  their  laws.  In  1792,  at  the 
Tery  time  when  the  anti-Christian  republic  of  Fiance  began  its  ephemeral 
existence,  the  legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  prprndlgated  the  following 
law,  to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  sabbath.  We  give  the  pream- 
ble and  the  principal  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention. 

"  Whereas,*'  says  the  legislator,  "  the  observation  of  the  Sunday  is  an 
affair  of  public  interest  ]  inasmuch  as  it  produces  «  necessary  suspension 
of  labour,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  of  life  and  the  erron  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  provides  for  the  public  and  private 
wotehip  of  God  the.creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  of  charity  as  are  the  omaoient  and  comfort  ol 
Christian  societies: — 

•*  Whereas,  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the  duties  which 
the  sabbath  imposes,  and  the  benefits  which  these  duties  confer  on  society, 
are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by  following  their  pleasures  or  their 
affairs ;  this  way  of  acting  being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Chris- 
tians, and  calculated  to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example ; 
bdng  also  of  great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissl* 
pation  and  dissolute  mannen; — 
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^Be  it  enacted  and  ordahied  by  the  goreraor,  eoondl,  and  represents- 
tires  convened  in  general  court  of  assembly,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  reli^on 
and  piety ;  that  no  tradesman  or  laborer  shall  exercise  hid  ordinary  calling, 
and  that  no  game  or  recreation  shalt  be  used  on  the  LordV  day,  upon  pam 
of  forfeiting  ten  shillings;— 

"  That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day«  or  any  part  thereof,  under  pain  ot 
forfeiting  twenty  shillings ;  that  no  vessel  shall  leave  a  harbour  of  the  colony ; 
that  DO  persons  shall  keep  outside  the  meetinghouse  during  the  time  of 
public  worship,  or  profane  the  time  by  playmg  or  talking,  on  penalty  of 
five  shillings. 

**  Publiohouses  shall  not  entertain  any  other  than  strangers  or  lodgers, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  person  found  drinking  or  abiding 
therein. 

'*Any  person  in  health  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  shall  qmit  to  wonr- 
'ahip  God  in  public  during  three  months,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine  often 
shillings. 

*'  Any  person  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  a  place  of  public  worship  shall  be 
fined  from  five  to  forty  shillings. 

**  These  laws  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  tithing-men  of  each  township,  who 
have  authority  to  visit  public-houses  on  the  Sunday.  The  innkeeper  who 
shall  refuse  them  admittance  shall  be  fined  forty  shillings  for  such  oflence. 

**  The  tithing-men  are  to  stop  travellerB,aDd  to  require  of  them  their  reason 
for  being  on  the  road  on  Sunday:  any  one  refusing  to  answer  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling.  If  the  reason  given 
by  the  traveller  be  not  deemed  by  the  tithing-men  sufficient,  he  may  bring 
the  traveller  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district."  (Law  of  ih§ 
8M  Marchj  1792 :  General  Laws  of  MassachusettSy  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

*'  On  the  llth  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount  of  fines,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.   {Same  collection^  vol.  ii.,  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  February,  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these  measures.  (Same 
collection,  vol.  iL,  p.  405.) 

Simihur  enactments  exist  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  revised  in 
1827  and  1828.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  part  i.,  chapter  20,  p.  675.)  In 
diese  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is  allowed  on  the  sabbath  to  sport,  to  fish, 
play  at  games,  or  to  frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel 
except  in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and  austere 
manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in  the  American  laws. 

In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  vol.  L,  p.  662,  is  the  f<^- 
lowing  clause : — 

^  Whoever  shall  win  or  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  gammg 
or  betting,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  misde* 
meaner,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  at 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  sum  lost  or  won ;  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  mspector  of  the  poor  of  the  township.  He  that  loses' twenty-five  dollars 
or  more,  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  winner,  and  oblige  him  to  pay 
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mno  the  poor's  box  both  tk«  Mm  he  has  ^uaed  and  flam 

beside.'' 

Th«  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  receot  date ;  but  they  are  mintelllgiUe 
without  going  back  to  Ihe  very  origin  of  the  colooies.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
ia  our  days  the  peoal  part  of  these  laws  is  yery  rarely  applied.  Laws  pre- 
serve their  inflexibility  long  after  the  manners  of  a  ivitioQ  have  yielded  to 
th3  infiueDce  of  time.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothiiig  strikes  a  Ibr- 
eigner  on  his  arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  than  the  regard  to  the  sabbath* 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  citi^  in  which  all  aocial 
movements  begin  to  be  suspended  even  on  Saturday  evening.  You  traverse 
its  streets  at  the  hour  at  which  you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  iife  to  be 
^gaged  in  business,  and  young  people  in  pleasure;  and  you  meet  withsoii- 
lude  and  silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  but  they  appear  tqhave 
eeased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are  heard,  nor  the  ao- 
fents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur  which  arises  from  the  midst  of 
B,  great  city.  Chains  are  hung  across  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  churches;  the  half-closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of 
san  into  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  then  yon  perceive  a  soli- 
tary individual,  who  glides  silently  along  the  deserted  streets  and  lanes. 

Next  day,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the  noise  of  hammers,  the 
cries  of  the  population,  begin  to  make  themselves  heard  again.  The  city  is 
awake.  An  eager  crowd  hastens  toward  the  resort  of  commerce  and  indoa- 
try ;  everything  around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  hurry.  A  fererish  ac- 
tivity succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  of  yesterday :  you  might  almost  sup- 
pose that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to  enjoy  iu 


APPENDIX  F.-^Page  44. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  in  the  chapter  which  has  just  been 
read,  I  have  not  had  the  intention  of  giving  a  history  of  America.  My  only 
object  was  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  opm- 
ions  and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  had  exercised  upon  the  £ite  of  the 
different  colonies  and  of  the  Union  in  general.  I  have  therefore  confined 
myself  to  the  quotation  of  a  few  detached  fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  by  pur^ 
suing  the  path  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it  would  be  easy  to  present 
such  pictures  of  the  American  republics  as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  %tr 
lention  of  the  public,  and  could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  statesman  matter 
for  reflection. 

Not  being  able  to  devote  myself  to  this  labour,  I  am  anxious  to  render  it 
easy  to  others ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  subjoin  a  short  catalogue  and  analysis 
of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most  important  to  consult. 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents,  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
aaamiae,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical  CoUectioa  of  State  Psp 
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pers,  and  otner  anibeatic  Documents,  inteuded  as  llaterials  for  a  Ifistary 
of  the  United  States  of  Afnerica>  by  Ebenezer  Hasard.  The  first  voluiBa 
of  this  compilaiion,  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  iu  1792,  contains  a 
literal  copy  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  the  principal  acts  of  the  colonial  governments,  during  the 
commencement  of  their  existence.  Among  <^ther  authentic  documents,  we 
here  find  a  great  many  relating  to  the  affairs  of  New  England  and  Virginia 
during  this  period.  The  second  volume  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts 
of  th«  confederation  of  1643.  This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered « 
into  by  the  colonies  of  New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians, 
was  the  first  instance  of  union  afforded  by  the  Anglo-Aiaericans.  There 
were  besides  many  other  confederations  of  the  same  nature,  before  the  fa- 
mious  one  of  1776,  which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Each  colony  has,  besides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious;  beginniog  with  Virginia,  the  state  which  was  first  peo' 
pled.  The  earliest  historian  of  Virginia  was  its  founder,  Capt.  John  Smith 
Capt.  Smith  has  left  us  an  octavo  volume,  entitled.  The  generall  Historic 
of  Virginia  and  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Soiith,  sometymes  Gov- 
ernoar  in  those  Country es,  and  Admirall  of  New  England;  printed  at 
London  in  1627.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and  engravings 
of  the  time  wh^n  it  appeared ;  the  narrative  extends  from  the  year  1584  to 
1626.  Smith's  worlc  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  author  waa 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  oi  a  period  of  remarkable  adventure ; 
his  book  breathes  that  ardour  for  discovery,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  the  men  of  his  time, when  the  manners  of  chivalry  were  united 
to  zeal  for  commerce,  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

But  Capt.  Smith  is  remarkable  for  uniting,  to  the  virtues  which  charactei^ 
ized  his  contemporaries,  several  qualities  to  which  they  were  generally  stran- 
gers :  his  style  is  simple  and  concise,  his  narratives  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  ornament 

This  author  throws  most  valuable  light  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  when  North  America  was  first  discovered. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences  his  narrative 
with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The  first  part  of  his  book  contains 
historical  documents,  properly  so  called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony. 
The  second  affords  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this 
remote  poriod.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  manners, 
social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians  in  the  author's 
lifetime. 

Beverley  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  occasions  him  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book  that  he  entreats  his  readers  not  to  exercise  their  critical 
severity  upon  it,  since,  having  been  bom  in  the  Indies,  he  does  not  aspire  to 
purity  of  language.  Notwithstanding  this  colonial  modesty,  the  author  shows 
throughout  his  book  the  impatience  with  which  he  endures  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother-country.  In  this  work  of  Beverley  are  also  found  numerous  traces 
of  that  spirit  of  civil  liberty  which  animated  the  English  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  alsb  shows  the  dissensions  which  exists 
«1  among  tiiem  and  retarded  their  independence.   Beverley  detests  his  oath- 
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olic  neighbours  of  Maryland  evea  more  Xhan  lie  hates  the  English  gorem- 
ineni :  his  style  is  simple,  his  narrative  interesting  and  apparently  tnist- 
worthy. 

I  saw  in  Araenca  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted,  entitled,  The 
History  of  Virginia,  by  William  Stith.  This  book  affords  some  curious  de- 
tails, but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  best  document  to  be  consulted  on  the  his- 
tory of  Carolina  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled.  The  History  of  Carolina, 
'  by  John  Lawson,  printed  at  London  in  1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the 
first  part,  a  journey  of  discovery  in  the  west  of  Carolina  j  the  account  of 
which,  given  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ; 
but  it  contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among  the 
savages  of  that  time,  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immoderate  use  of  bran- 
dy ;  and  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corruption  of  manners  prevalent  among 
them,  which  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Europeans.  The  second  part 
of  Lawson's  book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  condition 
of  Carolina,  and  its  productions.  In  the  third  part,  the  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  government  of  the  Indians 
at  that  period.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talent  and  originality  in  this  part 
'of  the  work, 

Lawson  concludes  his  history  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Carolinas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The  general  tone  of  this  work  is  light, 
and  often  licentious,  forming  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  solemn  style  of  the 
works  published  at  the  same  period  in  New  England.  Lawson^s  history  is 
extremely  scarce  in  America,  and  cannot  be  procured  in  Europe.  There  is, 
however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  States  I  pass  at  once  to  the 
northern  limit ;  as  the  intermediate  space  was  not  peopled  till  a  later  period. 

I  must  first  point  out  a  very  curious  compilation,  entitled.  Collection  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Boston  in 
1792,  and  reprinted  in  1806.  The  collection  of  which  I  speak^and  which  is 
continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  great  number  of  very  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  different  states  of  New  England.  Among 
them  are  letters  which  have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which 
had  been  buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin  concern- 
ing the  Indians  is  mserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates, 
the  work  of  Nathaniel  Norton,  entitled  New  England's  Memorial ;  suffi- 
ciently perhaps  to  prove  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  would  be 
conversant  with  the  history  of  New  England.  This  book  is  in  8vo,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Boston  in  1826. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  which  exists  upon  the  history 
of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  entitled  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  1620— 
1698,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  at  Hartford,  United  States,  in  1820.»  The 
author  divided  his  work  into  seven  books.     The  first  presents  the  hbtory  of 

•  A  folio  editibn  of  tUi  work  was  pobtished  in  LondoB  in  iTOt. 
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did  cfmtB  whwib  prepared  and  broagrht  abovt'  tb«  Mtablisbffient  of  New 
£&gland.  The  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  goreroors  and  chief 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  evangelical  ministers  who  during  the  same  period  had 
tiie  care  of  souls.  In  the  fourth  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  pro- 
greae  of  the  Uahrersity  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts)^  In  the  fifth  he  de> 
■eribes  the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New  England.  The 
sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mather, 
prove,  the  mercifui  interposition  of  Providence  m  beh^f  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England.  Lastly,  in  the  seventh,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
heresies  aud  the  troubles  to  which  the  Church  of  New  England  was  expos- 
ed. Cotton  Mather  was  an  evangelical  minister  who  was  bom  at  Boston, 
and  passe  1  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distinguished  by  the  same  ar- 
dour and  religious  seeal  which  led  to  the  foundatfon  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  Traces  of  bad  ttste  sometimes  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing ; 
but  he  interests,  because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to  deceive,  v  Some* 
times  bis  book  contains  fine  passages,  and  true  and  profound  reflections,  such 
as  the  following  t — 

*' Before  the  arrival  of  the  puritans,'^  says  he  (vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.)  "  there 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and  improve  the 
pant  of  New  England  which  were  to  thenorthwai^  of  New  Plymouth ;  but 
the  designs  of  those  attempts  being  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement 
of  some  worldly  interests,  a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them, 
imtil  there  was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than  perhaps  any 
one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  continues  to  this  day." 

Mather  ooeasionally  relieves  the  austerity  of  his  descriptions  with  images 
ftdl  of  tender  feeling :  after  having  spoken  of  an  English  lady  whose  religious 
aidor  had  brought  her  to  America  with  her  husband,  and  who  soon  after 
auk  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  exile^  he  adds,  <*  As  for  her  virtu- 
ous  htisband,  Isaac  Johnson,    ' 

He  tried 
To  live  without  hsr,  liked  it  not,  and  died."^(yoL  i.) 

Mather's  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  time  and  country  which 
lie  describes.  In  his  account  of  the  motived  which  led  the  puritans  to  seek 
an  asylum  beyond  seas,  he  says : — 

**  The  Gk)d  of  heaven  served,  as  it  were,  a  summons  upon  the  spints  of 
his  people  in  the  English  nation,  stirring  up  the  spirits  of  thousands  which 
niiver  saw  the  faces  of  each  other,  with  a  most  unanimousindination  to  leave 
the  pleasant  accommodations  of  their  native  country,  and  go  over  a  terrible 
obean,  into  a  more  terrible  desert,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  all  his  ordinances. 
It  is  now  reasonaUe  that,  before  we  pass  any  farther,  the  reasons  of  this  un 
dertaking  should  be  more  exactly  made  known  unto  posterity,  especially  unt<9 
the  poaterity  of  those  that  were  the  undertakers,  lest  they  come  at  length  tc 
faget  and  neglect  the  trae  interest  of  New  Eng^d.    Wherefore  I  shall  now 
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OiBSBribe  «ome  of  them  ,%oia  a  manuacnpt  wheran  tlMgr  w«fa  tho 
luto  eoDsideratioo. 

"  General  Considerations  for  the  Plantation  of  New  England, 

^  Firtt,  it  will  be  a  service  unto  the  church  of  great  consequence,  to  cany 
the  gospel  unto  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  raise  a  bulwark  a^inst  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist,  which  the  Jesuiu  labour  to  rear  vp  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  ♦ 

»  <*  Secondly,  all  other  churches  of  Europe  have  been  brought  under  desola- 
tions; and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  like  judgeiaenle  are  coming  upon  u; 
and  who  knows  but  God  hath  provided  this  place  to  be  a  refuge  for  manf 
whom  he  means  to  save  out  of  the  general  destruction. 

'*  Thirdly,  the  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  inasmuch  that  maB| 
whicli  is  ihe  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than 
the  earth  he  treads  upon;  children,  neighbours, and  friends,  especially  the 
poor,  are  counted  the  greatest  burdens,  which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be 
the  cbiefest  of  eanhly  blessings. 

**  Fourthly,  we  are  grown  to  that  intemperance  in  all  excess  of  riot,  asao 
mean  estate  almost  will  suffice  a  man  to  keep  sail  with  his  equals,  and  he 
Aat  fails  in  it  must  live  in  scorn  and  contempt ;  henoe  iteomes  to  pass,  that 
all  arts  and  trades  are  carried  in  that  deceitful  manner  and  unrighteous  count, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  lor  a  good  upright  man  to  maintain  his  eonamt 
charge  and  live  comfortably  in  theoL 

"  Fiftlily,  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  corrupted,  as  (beside 
the  unsupportable  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  best,  wittiesti 
and  of  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  seminaries 

^  Sixthly,  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord*s  garden,  and  he  hath  given  it  to 
the  sons  of  Adam,  to  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them :  why  chenshotildire 
stand  starving  here  for  places  of  habitation,  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer 
whole  countries,  as  profitable  for  the  use  of  noMO,  to  lie  waate  without  auy 
improvement  ? 

Seventhly,  what  can  be  a  better  or  nobler  work,  and  more  worthy-  of  a 
Christian,  than  to  erect  and  support  a  reformed  particular  church  in  its  in- 
hnbjj  and  unite  our  forces  with  such  a  company  of  fitithful  people,  as  by 
timely  assisunce  may  grow  stronger  and  prosper;  but  for  want  of  it,  may 
be  put  to  great  hazards,  if  not  be  wholly  ruined* 

«<  Eighthly,  if  any  such  as  are  known  to  be  gqdiy,  and  live  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  here,  shall  forsake  all  this  to  join  with  this  reformed  church,  and 
with  it  run  the  hazard  of  a  hard  and  mean  condition,  it  will  bean  example 
cf  great  use,  both  for  the  removing  of  scandal,  and  to  give  mora  Ufe  unto  the 
faith  of  God's  people  in  their  prayers  for  the  plaatattoOt  ^M  ako  to  cneoofr* 
age  others  to  join  the  more  willingly  in  iL" 

Farther  on,  when  he  declares  the  principles  of  the  church  of  New  fiaglaad 
with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against  the  oosteoi  ef 
drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a  pagan  and  abomuaUa 
inctice.    He  proscribes  with  the  samerigor  all  oniaiiieiita£ar  the  hair  utaA 
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bf  Ib9  fflniak  wex,  ts  f^I  as  their  costDin  of  hanog  tae  arau  nad  neet 
oncovered. 

In  another  part  of  hi8  work  be  relates  seTeral  instances  of  witchcraft  which 
bad  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  plaiA  that  the  Yisible  action  of  the  deVii  ia 
the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  to  him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact 

This  work  of  Cottoo  Mather  displays  in  many  places,  the  spirit  of  ciTil 
liberty  and  political  independence  which  characterized  the  times  in  which  hp 
Uved.  Their  principles  respecting  government  are  diaooTerable  at  every  page. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1^0,  tea' 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Plymouth,  are  found  to  have  devoted  400/.  ster- 
ling to  the  establishment  of  the  Uaiversity  oif  Cambridge.  In  passing  from 
the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  New  England,  to  those  which 
describe  the  several  states  comprised  within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice 
The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  history  of  Hutchinson,  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the  chap- 
ter to  which  this  note  relates,  commences  in  thayear  1628  and  ends  in  1750. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air  of  truth  and  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  style ;  it'^is  full  of  minute  details. 

'The  best  history  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of  Benjamfai 
Trumbull,  entitled,  A  Comi^ete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, 1630^1764;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  printed  in  1818,  at  New  Haven.  This  his- 
tory contains  a  clear  and  calm  account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in 
Oimnecticut  during  the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from 
fhe  best  sources;  and  his  narrative  hean  the  stamp  of  truth.  All  that  he 
aays  of  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  is  extremely  curious.  See  especially 
tiie  constitotioa  of  1639,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  100 ;  and  also  the  penal  laws  of 
Connecticut,  rd.  i.,  ch«  Tii.,  p.  128. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  is  a  work  held  hi 
tturited  estimation*  It  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1792,  in  two  vols.,  8vo. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
•for  the  yalnable  details  it  affords^on  the  political  and  religious  principles  of 
the  puritans,  on  the  causes  of  their  emigration,  and  on  their  laws.  The 
following  cuffious  ijuotation  is  given  firom  a  sermon  delivered  in  1663  :  "  It 
mnearaelh  New  Englaiid  always  to  remember  that  they  are  a  plantation  r^^ 
ligious,  not  a  plantation  of  trade.  The  profession  of  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
wotabtp,  and  discipline,  is  written  on  her  forehead.  Let  merchants,  and  such 
M  are  increasing  cent  per  cent  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain  was  not 
the  end  and  dctigB  of  the  people  of  New  England,  but  religion.  And  if  any 
nan  among  us  make  religion  as  twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an 
oie  hath  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  New  Englishman.'*  The  reader  of 
Belknap  will  find  in  his  work  more  general  ideas,  and  more  strength  of 

thought,  than  are  to  he  met  with  in  the  American  historians  even  to  the 

ptasentday. 
^    Among  the  ee«tral  states  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their  remote 

erigin,  New  York  and  Fennsyhania  are  the  foremost    The  best  history  we 

have  of  the  former  is  entitled  A  History  of  New  York,  by  William  Smith, 

printed  u^  London  in  1797.    Smith  gives  us  important  details  of  the  wain 
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between  the  French  and  Engliik  in  America.    Hie  ia  the  best  aeeoui  o. 

the  famous  confederation  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point  oiit  the  work 
of  Proud,  en  titled  the  History  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  original  Institth* 
tion  and  Settlement  of  that  Province,  under  the  first  Proprietor  and  Oot- 
eroor,  William  Penn,  in  1681,  tiU  after  the  year  174S;  by  Robert  Prond; 
2  vols.,  Sto.,  piinted  at  Philadelphia  in  1797.  This  work  is  deserving  of  the 
especial  attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  docimients 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrme  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  character,  mannersi 
and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 


APPENDIX  G.-'Page  52. 

We  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows : —  ^ 

**  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginiaf  when  land 
was  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident  persons  having  obtained  large 
grants  of  it,  and  being  desirous  of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  families, 
entailed  their  properly  upon  their  descendants.  The  transmisuon  of  theae 
estates  from  generation  to  generation,  to  men  who  bore  the  same  namet 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  distinct  class  of  families,  who,  possessing  by 
law  the  privilege  of  perpetuating  their  wealth,  formed  by  these  meana  a 
sort  of  patrician  order,  distipguished  by  the  grandeur  and  luxury  of  their  6^ 
tablishments.  From  this  order  it  was  that  the  king  usually  chose  his  eou- 
sellors  of  state."* 

In  the  United  States,  the  principal  clauses  of  the  English  law  respecting 
descent  have  been  universally  rejected.  The  first  rule  that  we  follow,  says 
Mr.  Kent,  touching  inheritance,  is  the  following :  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his 
property  goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or  heiretti 
he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  di^ 
gree,  they  divide  the  inheritance  equally  among  theni»  without  distinctiQii 
of  sex. 

This  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  state  of  New  Yorkbf  a 
statute  of  the  23d  of  February,  1786.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  vol,  iii..  Ap- 
pendix, p.  48.)  It  has  since  then  been  adopted  in  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
same  state.  At  the  present  day  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  «f 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Yermoat,  where  tiM 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion :  Kent's  Qommentaiies,  vol.  iv.,  pu  370. 
Mr.  Eent^  in  the  same  work,  vd.  iv.,  p.  1-22,  gives  an  historical  aceoont  of 
American  legislation  on  the  subject  of  entail ;  by  this  we  learn  that  pravms 
to  the  revolution  the  col(niies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  EsUtea 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776,  on  a  motipn  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Thaf ' 

^Thit  passage  is  extracted  and  translated  from  M.  Conseil's  work  upon  the  Li&  e^ 
n,  entitled,  '<  MiUmga  PoUiiquei  $t  PhUoaophiqutt  ds  Jefftnon.*' 
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w«re  tafpTeo8<ri  in  New  York  in  1786 ;  and  have  since  been  abolished  m 
North  C^rolloua,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  In  Vermont, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced. 
Those  States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic  tendencies. 
**  Our  general  principles  on  the  subject  of  government,*'  says  Mr.  Kent,  ^  tend 
to  favour  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law  of  inheritance, 
that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
even  than  the  American^  ,^ 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's  property,  but 
only  in  the  ease  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  "  for  every  man,"  says  the  law, 
<»in  the  state  of  New  York  (Revised  Statutes,  vol.  iiL  Appendix,  p.  51),  has 
entire  liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  to 
leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favour  of  any  persons  he  chooses  as  his  heirs, 
provided  he  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any  corporation."  The 
French  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his  property  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  imder  certain  restric- 
tions ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all  cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  most  democratic  of  the  two.  ■  This 
may  be  explained  more  easily  than  at  first  appears  to  be  the  case.  In  France, 
democracy  is  still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction;  in  America  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


APPENDIX  H.— Page  59. 

SCnOUBT  OF  THE  QUALinCATIONS  OF  VOTEBS  UX  THE  UinTBD  STATES. 

All  the  states  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  all  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
district  where  the  vote  is  given.  This  period  varies  from  three  months  to 
two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusets  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  mcoms  of  three  pounds  sterling  or  a  capital  of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
133  dollars. 

In  Connecticut  he  must  have  a  property  which  gives  an  income  of  seven* 
teen  dollars.    A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also  gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  fifty  acres  of 
land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 
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in  the  states^  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Vlt^riia,  PellDsylTania,  Dels 
ware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualification  for  Toting  is  that  of  pay- 
ing the  t:ixes ;  and  in  most  of  the  states,  to  senre  in  the  militia  iseqoivaleaC 
to  the  pajnnent  of  taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not  on  thepco- 
per  list. 

Lastly,  in  th«  states  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Tllinois,  Louisiana,  Indianaf 
Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  hare  no  reference  to  the 
property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  state  beside  that  of  North  Carolina  in  which 
different  conditions  are  applied  to  the  voting  for  the  senate  and  the  electing 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  electors  of  the  former,  in  this  case,  shoold 
possess  io  property  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more 
10  required  than  to  pay  taxes. 


APPENDIX  L— Page 


The  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the  United  States 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  coast  renders  smuggling  very  easy;  not- 
withstanding which  it  is  less  practised  than  elsewhere,  because  everybody 
endeavours  to  suppress  it.  In  America  there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention 
of  fires,  and  such  accidents  are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe ;  but  in  general 
they  are  more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population  is 
TNTompt  in  lending  assistance. 


APPENDIX  K.— Page  100. 


It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the  French 
revolution :  the  revolution  brought  it  to  perfection,  but  did  not  create  it.  The 
mania  for  centralization  and  government  regulations  dtites  from  the  time 
when  jurists  began  to  Uike  a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Phil- 
ippe<-Ie-Bel ;  ever  since  which  period  they  have  been  on  the  increase.  In 
the  year  1775,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV.* 

!«••#•    Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens,  re- 
tamed  the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs ;  a  right  which  not  only 
forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  a  still  high- 
See  *<M ^moires  pour  servir  \  I'Histoire  du  Droit  Poblic  de  la  France  en  mmtidra 
d'lmpOU/'  p.  664,  printed  at  Brussels  in  1779. 
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et  origin ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  nattire  and  of  rea^.  Nermbeless,  your 
sabjeets,  sire,  hare  been  dcprircd  of  it ;  and  we  cazroot  refrain  from  saying 
that  in  this  respeet  your  government  has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  Prom 
tk€  time  when  poweiftil  ministers  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prerent 
the  coovocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  h^s  succeeded  an- 
other, until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  declared  null 
when  they  have  not  been  authorized  by  the  intendant.  Of  course,  if  the 
'DEiraanity  has  an  expensive  undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  lemam 
ui>Jer  the  control  of  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant,  and  consequently  fel* 
low  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  favourite  workman,  pay  theitt  aceo^' 
ding  to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  deemed  neces^ry,  the  intend^- 
lit's  permission  must  be  obtained.  The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this 
first  tribunal,  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the 
opinion  of  the  intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  f  their  ad* 
Tersary  enjoys  his  favour,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  defend-  • 
iBg  its  rights.  Such  are  the  means,  sire,  which  have  been  exerted  to  exv . 
tinguish  the  municipal  spirit  in  France ;  and  to  stifle,  if  possible,  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be 
in  wardship  under  guardians.'* 

What  could  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  at  the  present  day,  when  the  rev 
olntion  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in  centralization. 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends : '  *^  There  is  no* 
eountry  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has  taken  deeper  root  than  in 
Franca,  or  been  the  source  of  greater  miscliief.'*  Letter  to  Madison,  28th 
August,  1789. 

The  fact  is  that  for  several  centuries  past  the  central  power  of  France,  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administration;  it  has  acknowl- 
edged no  other  limits  than  its  own  strength.  The  central  power  to  which 
the  revolution  gave  birth  made  more  rapid  advances  than  any  qf  its  prede- 
cessors, because  it  was  stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been ;  Louis  XTV. 
commiued  the  welfare  of  such  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an  intendant; 
Kapoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  minister.  The  same  principle  governed 
bothy  though  itseoDseqoeiices  were  more  or  less  remote* 


APPENDIX  L.^Page  103. 

Tins  immatabiltty  of  theconstitotioDof  Franceis  a  necessary  consequence 
cf  the  laws  oi  that  eoontiy. 

To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  that  which  decides  the 
Older  of  suceessioa  to  the  throne;  what  can  be  more  immutable  in  its  prin- 
ciple  than  a  political  order  founded  upon  the  natural  succession  of  father  lo 
SOB  ?  In  1814  Louis  XVIU.  had  established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary 
succession  w  &vour  of  his  own  family.  The  individuals  who  regulated  the 
-*^oes  of  tke;iwoliitioa  of  1839 followed  his  example^  they  merely 
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cttoDlished  ihe  perpetoitjr  of  the  law  m  hroax  of  another  fiunilf .  fa  thit 
respect  they  imitated  the  Chaneellor  Meatqxm,  who,  when  he  erected  ^a 
new  parliament  upoo  the  ruins  of  the  old,  took  care  to  declare  in  the  sune 
ordinance  that  the  rights  of  the  new  magistrates  should  be  as  inalienable  as 
those  of  their  predecessors  had  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of  chsnging  the 
eoDStitution ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  means  of  legislation  are  in* 
suflElcient  for  this  purpose.  As  the  king,  peers,  and  deputies,  all  derire  their 
authority  from  the  constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  alter  a  law 
hf.  Tirtu^of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  they 
nre  nothing ;  where,  then,  could  they  take  their  stand  to  effect  a  change  in 
its  provisions  ?  The  alternative  is  clear ;  either  their  efforts  are  powerlea 
against  the  charter,  which  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which 
case  they  only  reign  in  the  name  of  the  charter ;  or,  they  succeed  in  ehinigmy 
the  charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled,  they 
themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  charter  they  destroy  themselves 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  la?re  of  1830  than  in  those  of  1814.  In 
1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above  and  beyond  the  constiti^ 
tioq^;  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  created  by,  and  dependant  on,  the  con- 
'  stitution. 

A  part  therefore  of  the  French  constitution  is  immutable,  because  it  is 
united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family ;  and  the  body  of  the  constitution  is  equally 
immuuble,  because  there  appear  to  be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  countiy  having  no 
written  constitutioni  who  can  assert  when  its  constitution  is  changed? 


APPENDIX  M.— Page  104. 

Tbg  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  English  constitu- 
tion agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the  omnipotence  of  the  parliament 

Delolme  says :  '*  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English  lawyers, 
that  parliament  can  do  everything  except  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man 
a  woman.'*        ^ 

Blackstone  expresses  himself  more  in  detail  if  not  more  energetically,  than 
Ddolme,  in  the  following  tejms : — 

"  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4 
Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendant  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  or  persons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court,  he  adds, 
may  be  truly  said,  *  Siantiquitatemspectes,estvetustis8ima;  si  dignitatem, 
est  hoooratissima ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capacissima.'  It  hath  sovereigr 
and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining 
abrogating,  repealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters 
of  all  possible  denominatioas;  ecclesiastical  or  tempoiai;  civil,  military, 
maritime^  or  criminal;  this  being  the  place  wImm  tliti  alMoiate  despoiia 
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power  winch  mast,  in  »U  gafmuama%  ttnie  lomewhere,  ii  intraited  by 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations 
mbA  TemedieSy  that  Uttnscend  the  ordinarjr  odvaeof  the  laws,  are  within  tbe 
Stach  of  this  eztiaor^naiy  tribonaL  It  can  regvlate  or  new-model  the  sacce^ 
sion  to  the  crown;  as  was  done  m  the  reigns  of  Hemy  VUI.  and  Willian 
IH.  It  can  altar  tha  estaUiahed  religion  of  liio  land ;  aa  WM  dona  m  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  YIIL  and  his'thraeohildiaD. 
It  can  change  and  create  afresh  eren  tha  constttation  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  parliaments  thenselres;  as  was  done  hf  tha  act  of  anifio  and  the 
aevetai  statutes  for  triennial  and  sfytennial  aleettsBB.  It  can,  in  shsrt,  do 
everything  that  is  not  natoially  impossiUe  to  be  dona ;  and,  therefoiev  •oaas 
have  not  scrapled  to^eall  its  power,  by  a  figvraxather  too  boidythaiMBDipo- 
tenee  of  partiament" 


▲PPSNBIZ  N.P-^i«e  114. 

There  is  no  qaesuon  npon  which  the  American  eoostitotioas  agfoe  moia 
fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisd>atia|.  jy]  the  constitutions  which 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  give  to  the  house  of  delegates  the  exclusive 
right  of  impeachment ;  excepting  only  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  grants  the  same  privil^e  to  grand-juries.    (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  constitutions  ^ve  the  «xclnsiTe  lij^t  of  pronouncing  sco- 
tence  to  the  senatei  or  to  the  assembly  which  occc^ies  its  place. 

The  only  punishmeats  which  the  pditical  tribmuds  can  inflict  are  reawv* 
al  and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions  for  the  future.'  There  is  no  other 
constitution  but  that  of  Virginia  (p.  152),  which  enables  them  to  inflict  eveij 
kind  of  punishment. 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction,  ate».in  the  federal 
constitution  (section  4,  art.  1) ;  in  that  of  Indiana  (art  3,  paingxaphs  23  and 
24);  of  New  York  (art.  5);  of  Delaware  (ai^  5);  higl^  treasoBi  bribery,  and 
other  high  crimes  or  offences. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachosetts  (chap.  1.  section  2) ;  that  of  North 
Carolina  (art.  23) ;  <tf  Virginia  (p^  252),  miscondooi  and  nuJadministratian 

In  the  constitution  of  New  I^unpsUre  (p.  105)  cagrniptiQn,  iatcigjae,  ana 
jBualadmiaistratiott  ,      . 

In  Vermont  (chap.  iL  i^t.  24),  maladministration^ 

In  South  Carolina  (vt  5);  Kentucky  (art  6);  Tennessee  (art  4);  Ohio 
(art  Ui  23,24);  Louisiaaa(art5);  Mississippi  (purt  5);  Alabama  (act  6); 
Pennsylvania  (sit  4) ;  crimes  committed  in  the  non«j^onDanoe  of  official 
duties. 

In  the  stales  of  Illkioi^  Gaoq^  VlaiMt  and  CsBMoticntr  no  particidei 
larai^eGified. 
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ft  k  COM  ibfti  tk«  ptmtm«iEmKptwujtUKf< 

Ubim  ;  Imt  them  k  ahrsfs  gnatw  Acflitf  and  1«»  I 
I  a  fumiBMtfil  was.    Ifanthne ' 

■t  witk  tke  neaiiry  liiiiili,  k  tro  to  poMiw  >  flaet 

^  h  to  ncriikcs  cf  Mca  sad  pfiiowl  cCorli^    Moraorcr,  ddeat  ^ 

lit. 

AaArcaitiBaatalvan»itk  cvitat  thaltbaiiaskvi  of  Emopa  caaaal 
be  fbnnidable  m  tius  way  to  the  Aaftcrieaii  Uialoo.  It  anold  be  rmj  iU^ 
edt  to  tfaoffwrt  aod  BMrntam  k  America  more  than  25/)00  aoldicn ;  aaanaf 
wfakh  maf  be  eonadered  to  repraecnt  a  natkn  of  2,000,000  of  men.  The 
moet  pofMlona  aatioo  of  Eimpe  eoBiendrng  m  thk  way  against  the  Unkn, 
k  k  the  poittm  of  a  natkn  of  2fl00fi00  of  khabitanu  at  war  with  one  of 
VtflOOfiOO.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its  resomces  withk  rea^ 
while  the  £aiopean  k  at  4^000  miks  distance  fiom  hk;  and  that  the  im- 
mensity of  the  American  continent  would  of  itsdf  present  an  insannoantabk 
dbsiMlaloilsi 


APFKMXIUC  Pw— Fife  70U 

IraB  nfst  Amencan  jouiual  appeared  to  April,  iTN,  and  ^aas  ppanmea 
at  Boston.    See  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Masaadrasetts,  ?eL 

It  woald  be  a  mistake  tosoppose  that  the  periodical  press  hasahrays  bem 
entirely  free  in  the  American  eofonies :  an  attempt  was  made  to  establisk 
something  analogons  to  a  censorship  and  prriiminary  security.  Coosoltthe 
LegitktJTe  I>ocnments  of  Massachusetts  of  the  14th  of  Jiuraary,  17^ 

The  committee  appmnted  by  the  general  assembly  (the  legkktiva  nody  J 

of  the  pfonoce),  tot  the  purpose  of  exammrag  into  circnmstanoes  comeeie^  { 

with  a  paper  entitled  *^  The  New  England  Coarier,**  expresMS  its  opmioa 
that  ^  the  tendency  bf  the  said  jonmal  k  to  torn  religion  mto  derision,  and  { 

bring  it  into  contempt;  that  it  mentions  the  sacred  writers  ma  profane  aal 
irreligioQs  manner;  that  it  puts  mriiciovs  interpretations  npon  the  oondiict 
tf  the  mifristers  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  thegovemment  of  bk  majesty  k  m* 
salted,  and  the  peace  and  tvaaqnilHty  &[  the  profince  distarbed  by  the  sui 
jonmal.  The  eommitteekeenseqnently  of  opiirion  that  the  printer  and  pvb- 
lisher,  James  Franklk,  shonld  be  forbidden  to  print  and  pnblkh  the  said  jon^ 
nal  or  any  oAier  woilk  n  fotnre,  wifheot  haTing  frevionsly  snbmitted  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  prorince ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  theeea» 
ty  of  Suffolk  shonld  be  eomnussioned  to  require  bail  of  the  said  James  Faak* 
Ik  for  hk  good  conduct  dnring  the  SBSukg  year. ' 
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llie  fttf^estkik  of  the  6otiimittee  ww  ikibpted  tad  piSMd  iafo  a  law,  tat 
tW  efftot  of  .it  WM  iiiiB,  Ibr  the  jmmial  eluded  tli«  prohiMtkm  by  putting  fke 
nana  of  Bai^jaiiiin  Fianklia  iastead  €i  James  Tranktia  at  the  bottom  of  let 
» and  thii  maDCBovra  was  sopported  by  publie  opbiott. 


APPENDIX  Q.— Pi«e  810. 

The  federal  conscitiitioB  has  introdueed  the  jury  into  the  tribimals  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  way  as  thestates  had  iatrodooed  it  into  their  own  soferal 
courts :  but  as  it  has  not  estfllilished  any  fixed  rules  for  the  choice  of  juroiai 
the  federal  courts  select  them  from  the  oniifiary  juiy-list  which  aach^  staite 
makes  for  itsei£  The  laws  of  the  states  must  therefore  be  ezaminedibr  the 
theoiy  of  the  formation  of  juries.  See  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Can* 
stitution,  B.  iii.^  chap.  3d,  pp.  654-659 ;  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  p^ 
165.  See  also  the  federal  laws,  of  the  years  1789, 1800,  and  1802,  ufKwi  the 
subject 

For  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  undeiatandiag  the  Amewran  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  states  at  a  distance 
from  one  another^  and  the  following  observations  were  the  result  of  my  in- 
quines. 

in  America  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elec^ve  franchise  hare  the 
rignt  of  serriog  upon  a  jury.  The  great  stale  of  New  Yor^  however,  has 
nSftde  a  slight  difference  between  thf»  two  priTileges,  but  in  a  spirit  contrary, 
to  that  of  the  laws  of  France ;  for  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  fewer 
persons  eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said  in  gene- 
nl  that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  that  (Selecting  representa- 
tives, is  open  to  all  the  citizens :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  however,  is  not 
pat  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year  a  body  of  municipal  or  county  magistrates  —  called  t^eeimem 
in  New  England,  superviton  in  New  Fort,  tnutees  m  Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of 
the  parish  in  Louisiana  ^  choose  for  each  ooimty  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens who  have  the  right  of  serving  as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  These  magistrates,  being  themselves 
elective,  excite  no  distrust:  their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  ma- 
gistrates, are  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make 
use  of  them  to  remove  unworthy  or  incompetent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thuschosen  are  transmitted  to  the  county  court ; 
and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  afiltur  are  drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole 
.  list  of  names. 

The  Americans  have  contrived  in  every  way  to  make  the  common  people 
eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as  little  onerous  as  possible. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county;  and  the  jury  aia 
indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  stateor  the  parties  concerned. 
They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day,  beside  their  travelling  expenses^ 
In  America  the  being  placed  upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  aa  abucdenbat  it 
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k  •  burden  whidb  is  TCfy  fuppormble.  Set  Bicffaid't  Djg«tt  cf  tke  PriUitt 
Statute  Lmr  of  South  Carolina»  vol  i.,  pp.  446  ao4  454,  toL  ii«,  pp^  218  and 
838;  The  Geuenl  Lawe  of  Mafisachoeetta,  teTiaed  aad  poblished  bf 
Authority  of  the  Legislature,  ▼•  il,  pp.  1S7  and  331 ;  The  EerisedStatatas 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rol.  iL,  pp.  411, 643,  717, 720 ;  The  Statute  Law 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  toI.  i.,  p.  209;  Acts  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  pp.  95 
and  210;  and  Dlgeste  Q4a6ral  def  Actes  da  la  L^gislatve  de  la  Louisiana. 


APPENDIX  R.^Page  313. 

Ir  we  attentlrdf  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  as  introducea  mto 
eMl  proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceiye  that  the  jurors  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that  the  rerdict  of  the 
jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  comprises  the  question  of  fact  and 
the  question  of  right  in  the  same  reply ;  thus,  a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as 
haying  been  purchased  by  him :  this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defend- 
ant puts  in  a  plea  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  rendor :  this  is  the  le- 
gal question  to  be  resolved. 

But  the  jury  4o  not  enjoy  the  same  character  of  infallibility  in  dril  cases, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  as  they  do  in  crimmal  cases. 
The  judge  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verdict;  and  even  after  the  first  trial 
has  taken  place,  a  second  or  new  trial  may  be  awarded  by  the  court  See 
Biaefcstone^  Commentaries^  book  iii.,  ch.  24. 
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